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NEWMAN'S  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE/ 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1846.] 

Our  readers  do  not  need  to  be  informed  that  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  this  work  on  the  development  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  has,  within  the  last  year,  been  admitted  to  the 
communion  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church  ;  for  who  has  not 
heard  of  the  event,  and  what  Catholic  heart  has  it  not  filled 
with  devout  joy  and  gratitude  ?  Mr.  Newman  has  stood  for 
several  y6ars  before  the  public  as  a  man  of  rare  gifts  and  ac- 
quirements ;  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  very  influential  party 
in  the  Anglican  communion,  and  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a 
personal  esteem,  and  exerted  a  personal  influence,  which  sel- 
dom fall  to  the  lot  of  any  but  the  master  minds  of  their  age 
or  country.  We  may  well,  then,  look  upon  his  conversion 
with  more  than  ordinary  gratitude  to  the  great  Head  of  the 
church,  and  as  an  event  of  more  than  ordinary  significance. 

Mr.  Newman  appears,  from  all  we  know  of  his  history,  to 
have  commenced  his  career  with  sincere  attachment  to  the 
schismatical  communion  in  which  he  was  born  and  reared, 
and  to  have  felt  that  he  owed  it  all  his  genius,  talents,  attain- 
ments, labors,  and  affections ;  but  almost  from  the  first  it 
was  seen  by  close  observei's  that  he  cherished  aspirations  and 
tendencies  which,  if  faithfully  followed,  must  ultimately 
lead  him  out  of  that  communion,  or  destroy  the  communion 
itself  by  absorbing  it  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Hence  the 
great  importance  which  has  been  attached  to  his  movements, 
and  the  lively  interest  with  which  his  various  publicationa 
have  been  read.  Some  almost  flattered  themselves  that  he 
and  iiis  friends  would  so  far  Gatholicize  the  establishment  as 
to  render  its  restoration  to  Catholic  unity  feasible  and  cer- 
tain ;  others,  looking  upon  this  as  improbable,  since  it  would 
find  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  English  politics,  thought  it 
more  likely  that  his  movement  would  end  in  his  own  individ- 
ual conversion,  and  that  of  a  considerable  number  of  his 
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friends  and  followers;  others,  again,  among  wlioni  were  we 
ourselves,  tlionglit  it  still  more  likely  that  he  would  stop 
short  in  his  course,  and  make  up  his  mind  to  live  and  die  an 
Anglican.  We  felt,  on  reading  the  famous  Tract  90,  that 
the  man  who  could  write  such  a  tract  would  never  want  in- 
genious reasons  to  justify  to  himself  any  course  he  nn'ght 
choose  to  adopt.  Ihit  we  did  not  take  sufficiently  into  the 
account  the  difficulties  of  the  position  of  one  standing,  like 
Mr.  Newman,  outside  of  the  church,  nor  make  sufficient 
allowance  for  the  dimness  and  indistinctness  with  which 
Catholic  truth  ordinarily  at  first  dawns  on  the  Protestan\ 
mind,  and  for  the  length  of  time  it  usually  requires  to  ascer 
tain  how  much  of  our  past  life  we  may  retain,  and  how  mucL 
we  must  give  up,  in  order  to  place  the  several  parts  of  o\n 
new  belief  in  harmony  with  each  other.  We  humbly  ana 
devoutly  thank  Almighty  God  that  we  were  wrong  ;  that  we 
relied  too  little  on  the  power  of  divine  grace  ;  and  that,  con- 
trary to  our  expectations,  Mr.  Newman,  and  a  large  number 
of  his  friends,  have  already  been  permitted  to  enter  that 
communion,  out  of  which  it  is  madness  to  suppose  we  can 
please  God,  or  secure  the  salvation  of  our  souls. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  speculate  on  the  probable  effect 
of  the  recent  conversions  in  England.  It  may  be  that  Al- 
mighty God  is  al)0ut  to  visit,  in  the  riches  of  his  mercy,  the 
deeply  sinning  land  of  our  forefathers,  and,  for  his  own 
greater  glory,  to  restore  her,  contrary  to  her  deserts,  to  the 
bosom  of  Catholic  unity.  Appearances  everywhere  indicate 
that  our  good  God  is  at  present  interposing  in  a  special 
manner  in  behalf  of  his  church,  and  by  a  thousand  ways 
preparing  the  return  of  the  misguided  children  of  the  so- 
called  reformation  to  their  allegiance,  to  the  love  and  em- 
brace of  their  holy  mother,  who  has  never  ceased  to  weep 
over  their  folly  and  madness,  and  to  beseech  her  heavenly 
Spouse  to  save  them  from  themselves.  But,  wliatever  may 
be  the  ulterior  purposes  of  Him  who  orders  all  things  well, 
the  conversion  of  even  one  soul  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
fullest  joy  and  gratitude  the  heart  of  man  can  entertain  ; 
and  we  have  superabundant  cause  of  devout  thanksgiving 
in  what  he  has  already  effected.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
trust  oui-selves,  and  all,  lovingly  to  him,  and  to  pray  un- 
ceasingly that  his  will  may  be  done  in  all  and  in  each. 

The  book  before  us  appears  to  have  been  designed  to  in- 
dicate, to  some  extent,  the  process  by  which  its  gifted  author 
passed  in  iiis  own  mind  from  Anglicanism  to  Catholicity, 
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and  to  remove  the  principal  objections  to  tlie  Catholic 
Cliurch,  wliich  he  himself  had  raised  in  his  previons  publi- 
cations. As  the  production  of  a  strong,  active,  acute,  and 
cultivated  mind,  enriclied  with  various  but  not  always  well 
digested  erndition,  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  heresy  and 
schism,  nurtured  with  false  learning,  false  philosophy,  vague 
and  empty  theories,  gradually,  under  divine  grace,  working 
its  way  to  the  truth  which  gleams  from  afar,  but  which  the 
intervening  darkness  renders  fitfnl  and  uncertain  ;  it  is  a 
work  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  one  which  the  en- 
lightened and  philosophic  few,  fond  of  psychological  re- 
searches, and  of  tracing  the  operations  of  sectarian  or  indi- 
vidual idiosyncrasies,  may  read  perhaps  with  profit.  A 
Protestant,  ignorant,  as  Protestants  usually  are,  of  Catho- 
licity, may  even  fancy  the  work  substantially  Catholic,  and 
regard  its  theory  as  a  convenient  one  for  tlie  church,  and 
one  which  she  may,  without  prejudice  to  any  of  her  claims, 
if  not  accept,  at  least  tolerate.  It  is  evident,  from  the  first 
page  of  the  work,  that  the  author  has  made  up  his  mind; 
that  he  is  writing  under  the  full  conviction  that  he  must 
seek  admission  into  the  Roman  Catholic  communion ;  and 
that,  in  his  judgment,  tlie  theory  he  is  putting  forth  in  jus- 
tification of  the  step  he  has  resolved  to  take  is,  to  say  the 
least,  perfectly  compatible  with  Catholic  authority  and  in- 
fallibility. He  frankly  accepts,  and  in  some  instances  elab- 
orately defends,  the  principal  dogmas  and  usages  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  especially  those  which  are  in  general 
the  most  offensive  to  Protestants  ;  and  so  little  suspicion  has 
he  of  the  unsoundness  of  his  work,  so  orthodox  does  he  hold 
it,  that  he  does  not  scruple,  even  after  his  conversion,  to 
publish  it  to  the  world.  And  yet  we  presume  he  liimself 
is  now  prepared  to  concede,  that,  when  he  was  writing  this 
book,  he  was  still  in  the  bonds  of  Protestantism;  that  he 
had  not  as  yet  set  his  foot  on  Catholic  ground  ;  that  he  had 
not  crossed  the  Jordan,  had  not  even  surveyed  the  promised 
land  from  the  top  of  Mount  Pisgah,  and  that  he  knew  it 
only  by  vague  rumor  and  uncertain  report.  All,  to  his 
vision,  is  dim  and  confused.  He  stumbles  at  every  step  and 
stammers  at  every  word.  He  puts  forth  a  giant's  strength, 
but  only  to  wrestle  with  phantoms ;  and  gives  us  learned 
and  elaborate  theories  to  explain  facts  which  he  himself 
shows  are  no  facts, — ingenious  and  subtle  speculations, 
where  all  that  is  needed,  or  is  admissible,  is  a  plain  yes  or 
no.     From  first  to  last,  he  labors  with  a  genius,  a  talent,  a 
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learning,  a  sincerity,  an  earnestness,  wliicli  no  one  can  re- 
fuse to  admire,  to  develop  Protestantism  into  Catholicity. 
Vain  effort !  As  well  attempt  to  develop  the  poisonous 
sumach  into  the  cedar  of  Lebanon. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Mr.  J^ewman's  estimation  of 
his  work  when  writing  or  consentiijg  to  publish  it,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  he  now  judges  it  as  we  do.  He  has  now 
a  practical  and  a  filial  acquaintance  with  the  church.  He 
has  been  permitted  to  approach  her  holy  sacraments ;  he 
has  eaten  the  "  food  of  angels  "  ;  his  heart  has  been  elevated 
and  iiis  vision  purged.  He  is  now  not  an  alien,  but  a  son, 
and  a  son  who  can  have  no  will  but  that  of  his  holy  mother. 
No  foolish  pride  of  opinion,  or  mistaken  notions  of  self- 
respect,  can  make  him  cling  now  to  past  utterances,  because 
they  were  his,  atid  labor  to  defend  views  which  he  could 
have  entertained  only  while  yet  in  ignorance,  or,  at  best, 
seeing  "  men  only  as  trees  walking."  His  glory  is  in  getting 
rid  of  the  old  Protestant  leaven,  and  in  receiving  on  the 
authority  of  God  in  the  church,  all  the  sacred  truths  which 
she  believes  and  teaches,  and  as  she  believes  and  teaches 
them.  He  cannot  feel  that  it  derogates  from  true  dignity 
and  consistency  of  character  to  give  up  falsehood  for  truth, 
or  to  abandon  a  once  cherished  theory,  when  once  seen 
to  be  both  unnecessary  and  inadmissible.  It  implies  no 
reproach  to  him  that  he  was  not  able,  at  the  time  and  under 
the  circumstances,  from  the  position  in  which  his  Protes- 
tantism had  placed  him,  with  the  training  he  had  received, 
and  the  little  recourse  he  had  had  to  the  authorized  living 
teacher,  to  produce  a  work  less  uncatholic,  and  less  open  to 
grave  objections.  The  work  is  all  that  he  could  have  rea- 
sonably expected  it  to  be ;  and  in  refusing  to  accept  it  as 
Catholic,  we  imply  no  distrust  of  the  sincerity  of  his  con- 
version, or  of  his  present  orthodoxy. 

It  is  but  simple  justice  to  Mr.  Newnian  to  say,  that  it  is 
not  for  his  sake  that  we  are  about  to  point  out  some  objec- 
tions to  his  theory  of  developments.  The  circumstances 
under  which  he  wrote,  his  acknowledged  learning  and  abil- 
ity, the  presumption  that  he  had  thoroughly  surveyed  his 
ground,  and  the  apparent  favor  with  which  his  essay  has 
been  received  by  the  Catholic  press  in  England,  are  not  un- 
likely to  convey  to  Protestant,  and  perhaps  to  some  partially 
instructed  and  speculative  Catholic  minds,  the  impression, 
that,  if  the  theory  set  forth  is  not  exactly  Catholic,  it  at 
least  contains  nothing  which  a  Catholic  may  not  accept. 
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The  fact,  that  the  author — whether  legitimately  or  not — 
comes  to  Catholic  conclusions,  that  he  ends  by  entering  the 
Catholic  communion,  that  he  puts  forth  his  theory  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  obstacles  which  others  may 
find  in  following  his  example,  and  with  this  view  publishes 
it  to  the  world  even  after  his  conversion,  can  hardly  fail  to 
produce  in  many  minds  the  conviction  that  the  theory  and 
conclusions  are  necessarily  or  at  least  legitimately  connected, 
A-ud  several  Protestant  reviewers  seem  actually  to  entertain 
this  conviction  ;  and  they,  therefore,  hold  the  theory  up  to 
condemnation  as  the  "  Romanist "  theory ;  oi',  as  the}'  ex- 
press themselves,  "  as  the  ground  on  which  modern  Rome 
seeks  to  defend  her  manifest  corruptions  of  Christian  doc- 
trine." It  is  therefore  due  both  to  the  church  and  to  Prot- 
estants to  say,  expressly, — and  we  do  so  with  the  highest 
respect  for  Mr.  Newman,  and  with  warm  admiration  for 
the  truth,  beauty,  and  force  of  many  of  the  details  of  his 
work, — that  his  peculiar  theory  is  essentially  anticatholic 
and  Protestant.  It  not  only  is  not  necessary  to  the  defence 
of  the  church,  but  is  utterly  repugnant  to  her  claims  to  be 
the  authoritative  and  infallible  church  of  God.  A  brief  ex- 
amination of  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the  theory 
will  justify  this  strong  and  apparentl}'  severe  assertion. 

Mr.  Newman  so  mixes  up  in  the  same  category  Christian 
doctrine,  theology,  and  discipline, — matters  in  their  nature 
distinct,  and  never  confounded  by  Catholic  doctors, — that 
it  is  difficult  by  express  quotations  to  determine  his  exact 
meaninof,  and  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  read  his 
book  must  rely  somewhat  on  our  judgment  and  fidelity  in 
representing  it.  But  we  are  familiar  with  his  subject;  we 
have  travelled,  under  circumstances  similar  to  his  own,  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  ground  he  brings  to  view ;  we  em- 
braced, and  for  years  publicly  advocated,  a  theory  substan- 
tially identical  with  his  own ;  we  have  studied  his  book 
thoroughly  and  conscientiously  ;  we  have,  and,  as  Catholics, 
can  have,  no  motive  for  misrepresenting  it ;  and  we  think 
the  statements  we  are  about  to  give  are  such  as  Mr. 
Newman  himself  will  concede  to  be  strictly  just.  As  we 
understand  Mr.  Newman,  the  problem  he  has  written  his 
book  to  solve  is,  How  to  explain,  in  accordance  with  Chris- 
tian truth,  the  variations  or  difEerences  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  presents  to-day, 
from  the  doctrine  and  discipline  presented  by  the  primitive 
church.     He  does  not  anywhere  draw  up  a  list  or  give  us  a 
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formal  statement  of  these  variations  and  differences;  but 
important  variations,  not  only  in  discipline,  but  also  in  doc- 
trine, lie  takes  it  for  granted,  there  have  been.  Some  hypoth- 
esis for  their  explanation,  he  thinks,  is  necessary  ;  and  the 
hypothesis  he  suggests  he  calls  "  the  Theory  of  Develop- 
ments." It  is  tlie  purpose  of  his  essay,  1.  To  explain  this 
theorj^ ;  2.  To  furnish  the  tests  by  which  development  may 
be  distinguished  from  corruption  ;  3.  To  establish  the  ])rob- 
ability,  a  jjriori,  of  developments  in  Christianity ;  and  4. 
By  an  elaborate  historical  application  of  the  theory  to  the 
successive  ages  of  tlie  churcli,  to  show  that  it  meets  and  ex- 
plains the  principal  facts  in  the  case.  Such  is  the  general 
design  of  his  work. 

We  waive,  here,  all  considerations  of  this  theory  so  far  as 
it  is  intended  to  applj^  to  Christian  discipline  and  theology, 
and  conline  ourselves  to  it  solely  as  applied  to  Christian 
doctrine.  Under  this  last  point  of  view,  we  object  to  the 
theory  that  it  is  a  theory,  and  not  a  revealed  fact.  The 
truth  of  an  hypothesis  can  never  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  it  meets  and  explains  the  facts  it  is  invented  to  meet 
and  exphiin  ;  and  therefore  the  admission  of  any  hypothesis 
into  Christian  doctrine  would  vitiate  the  doctrine  itself. 
Mr.  Newman  begins  his  work  by  telling  us  that  "  Christian- 
ity has  been  long  enough  in  the  world  to  justify  us  in 
dealing  with  it  as  a  fact  in  the  world's  history.  It  may 
legitimately  he  made  the  suhject-matter  of  theories :  what  is 
its  moral  and  political  excellence,  what  its  place  in  the 
range  of  ideas  or  of  facts  which  we  possess,  whether  it  he 
divine  or  human,  whether  it  be  original  or  eclectic  or  both 
at  once,  how  far  favorable  to  civilization  or  to  literature, 
whether  a  religion  for  all  ages  or  for  a  particular  state  of 
society, — these  are  questions  upon  the  fact  or  professed  so- 
lutions of  the  fact,  and  helong  to  the  'province  of  opin- 
iony  But  in  this  he  must  be  mistaken.'  Whether  Chris- 
tianity be  divine  or  human  is  not  a  question  of  opinion,  but 
a  question  of .  fact,  and  so  is  it  with  all  the  questions  he 
enumerates.  Christianity  is  a  fact  in  the  world's  history  ; 
this  is  a  fact.  But  is  Christianity  what  it  professes  to  be? 
Is  this  a  question  of  opinion,  to  be  answered  only  by  a 
theory  ?  oi*  is  it  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  taken  up  and 
settled,  one  way  or  the  other,  as  a  fact  ?  If  it  is  a  matter 
of  opinion,  and  if  it  is  answerable  only  by  a  theory,  what 
foundation  is  there  or  can  there  be  for  faith !  Christianity 
is  a  fact,  not  only  in  the  world's  history,  but  in  itself,  or  it 
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is  not.  If  it  is,  it  cannot  legitiniatelj^  be  made  the  subject- 
matter  of  theories,  any  more  than  maybe  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  fact  in  the  workl's  history.  Christianity,  if  received  at 
all,  must  be  received,  not  as  a  tlieory,  but  as  a  revealed  fact ; 
and  when  we  have  established  it  as  a  revealed  fact,  no 
theory  is  needed  or  admissible,  for  we  must  then  believe 
the  fact  precisely  as  it  proposes  itself. 

But  even  if  a  tlieory  might  be  introduced,  Mr.  Newman's 
would  not  satisfy  us.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  his  tests  of 
a  true  development.  He  gives  seven  tests: — 1.  Preserva- 
tion of  type  or  idea  ;  2.  Continuity  of  principles;  3.  Power 
of  assimilation  ;  4.  Early  anticipation  ;  5.  Logical  sequence ; 
6.  Preservative  additions  ;  T.  Chronic  continuance.  The  sixth, 
second,  and  first  are  all  resolvable  into  one,  the  simple  pres^ 
ervation  of  the  original  type  or  idea.  The  third,  which  im- 
plies development  by  assimilation  or  accretion,  is  fatal  to 
the  sufficiency  of  the  original  revelation,  by  necessarily  im- 
plying that  the  developed  idea  contains  what  was  not  in  the 
idea  as  originally  given.  The  fifth,  logical  sequence,  in  it- 
self is  no  proof  of  development.  The  fourth,  early  antici- 
pation, as  far  as  it  goes,  is  proof  positive  against  develop- 
ment. And  the  seventh,  chronic  continuance,  is  as  applicable 
to  corruptions  as  to  true  developments;  for  Mr.  N'ewman 
fails  entirely  to  show  that  corruptions  are  short-lived  and 
transitory,  as  he  alleges.  Some  writers  date  the  origin  of 
tlie  Pelagian  heresy,  which  is  as  rife  as  ever  it  was,  as  far 
back  as  the  garden  of  Eden  ;  and  Mr.  Newman  himcelf  ad- 
mits that  it  remains  to  be  seen  "■  whether  Mahonietanisin 
external  to  Christendom  and  the  Greek  Church  within  it " 
are  not  yet  living,  and  capable  of  cbronic  continuance  and 
activity. 

Fni'thermore,  before  we  can  proceed  to  a])ply  tests  to  de- 
termine whether  this  or  that  is  a  development  or  a  cor- 
ruption of  Christian  doctrine,  we  must  have  a  clear, 
distinct,  and  adequate  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine  it- 
self ;  for  how  can  we  say  the  original  type  or  idea  is  pre- 
served, if  we  do  not  know  what  it  is?  If  we  do  know  what 
it  is,  what  is  tiie  use  of  the  tests  or  their  application  ?  The 
whole  process  of  the  historical  application  of  the  tests  is, 
then,  at  best,  regarded  as  an  argument,  a  mere  paralogism. 
We  need  all  the  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine  as  the 
condition  of  concluding  any  thing  from  the  application 
of  the  tests,  which  their  successful  application  can  give 
us ;  for  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  conclusion  not  previ- 
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oiisly  in  the  premises.  Mr.  Newman,  like  professors  of 
natural  science,  has  been  misled  bj  what  in  these  times  is 
called  "  Inductive  Philosophy," — a  pliilosophy  which  had 
never  had  "  a  local  habitation  or  a  name,"  more  than  other 
"  airy  nothings,"  if  it  had  been  borne  in  mind  that  we  have 
no  logic  by  which  we  can  conchide  the  unknown  from  the 
known.  When  your  conclusions  go  beyond  what  you  have 
established  in  tlie  premises,  they  may,  indeed,  sometimes  be 
a  guide  to  observation,  but  they  have  in  themselves  no 
scientiflc  validity. 

But,  waiving  these  considerations,  we  object  to  Mr.  New- 
man's theory,  that  it  is  an  hypothesis  brought  forward  to  ex- 
plain facts  which  are  not  facts.  His  problem  is  no  problem  ; 
for  it  presupposes  what  no  Catholic  can  concede,  and  what 
there  is  no  warrant  in  the  facts  of  the  case  for  conceding. 
Mr.  Newman  proceeds  on  the  assumption,  that  there  have 
been  real  variations  in  Christian  doctrine.  "  On  various 
grounds,  then,  it  is  certain,"  he  says,  "  that  portions  of  the 
church  system  were  held  back  in  primitive  times ;  and  of 
course  this  fact  goes  some  way  to  account  for  that  apparent 
variation  and  growth  of  doctrine,  which  embarrasses  us  when 
we  would  consult  history  for  the  true  idea  of  Christianity  ; 
yet  it  is  not  the  key  to  the  whole  difficulty,  for  the  obvious 
reason,  that  the  variations  continue  beyond  the  time  when 
it  is  conceivable  tlie  discipline  {dlscipUna  arcani)  was  in 
force."  And  the  view  on  which  his  book  is  written,  he 
adds,  is, — 

•'That  the  increase  aad  expaasioa  of  the  Christiaa  Creed  and  Ritual, 
and  the  variations  which  have  attended  the  process  in  the  case  of  indi 
viduals  and  churches,  are  necessary  attendants  on  any  philosophy  or 
policy  which  takes  possession  of  the  intellect  and  heart,  and  has  had  any 
wide  or  extended  dominion;  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
time  is  necessary  for  the  full  comprehension  and  perfection  of  great  ideas; 
and  that  tlie  highest  and  most  wonderful  truths,  though  communicated 
once  for  all  to  the  world  by  inspired  teachers,  could  not  be  compre- 
hended all  at  once  by  the  recipients,  but,  as  received  by  minds  not  in- 
spired, and  through  media  which  were  human,  have  required  only  the 
longer  time  and  the  deeper  thought  for  their  full  elucidation.  This  may 
be  called  the  Theory  of  Developments."  "We  shall  find  ourselves 
unable,"  he  says  again,  "  to  fix  an  historical  point  at  which  the  growth  of 
doctrine  ceased.  Not  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  for  St  Peter  had  still  to 
learn  at  Joppa  about  the  baptism  of  Cornelius;  not  at  Joppa  and  Caesarea, 
for  St.  Paul  had  to  write  his  Epistles;  not  on  the  death  of  the  last 
apostle,  for  St.  Ignatius  ]>ad  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  Episcopacy,    not 
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then,  nor  for  many  years  after,  for  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament 
was  still  undetermined;  not  in  the  Creed,  which  is  no  collection  of  defini- 
tions, but  a  summary  of  certain  credenda,  an  incomplete  summarj^  and, 
like  the  Lord's  Prayer  or  the  Decalogue,  a  mere  sample  of  divine 
truths,  especially  of  the  more  elementary.  No  one  doctrine  can  be  named 
which  starts  omnibus  numeric,  at  first,  and  gains  nothing  from  the  in- 
vestigations of  faith  and  the  attacks  of  heresy.  The  church  went  foith 
from  the  world  in  haste,  ai^  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  '  with  their  dough 
before  it  was  leavened,  their  kneading-trotighs  being  bound  up  in  their 
clothes  upon  their  shoulders.' "  "Butler  of  course  was  not  contemplating 
the  case  of  new  articles  of  faith,  or  developments  imperative  on  our 
acceptance,  but  he  surely  bears  witness  to  the  probability  of  develop- 
ments in  Christian  doctrine  considered  in  themselves,  which  is  at  present 
the  point  in  question." 

"Thus  we  see  how,  as  time  went  on,  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  was 
opened  upon  tlie  apprehension  of  tlie  church,  as  a  portion  or  form  of 
penance  due  for  sins  committed  after  baptism  ;  and  thus  the  belief  in 
this  doctrine  and  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  would  grow  into  general 
reception  together." 

These  passages  do  not  appear  in  their  full  strength,  de- 
tached, as  they  are,  from  the  context ;  but  we  think  there  is 
no  mistaking  the  doctrine  they  inculcate.  Tliey  prove 
clearly  that  Mr.  Newman  does  not  mean  simply  tiiat  there 
has  been  a  growth  in  tiieological  science,  a  variation  or  ex- 
pansion of  outward  discipline,  but  that  there  have  been  in 
the  teachings  of  the  church  hei'self  real  variations  of  doc- 
t/rine,  an  increase  and  expansion  of  the  Christian  creed, — a 
real  progress  of  the  church  in  her  own  apprehension  and 
understanding  of  the  sacred  deposit  of  faith  committed  to 
her  charge,  and  Mdiich  she  received  the  command  to  teach 
all  nations  even  unto  the  consummation  of  the  world.  She 
went  forth  in  haste,  her  "  dough  unleavened,"  her  creed  in- 
complete, her  understanding  of  her  faith  imperfect,  ignorant, 
in  part  at  least,  in  regard  to  ever}'  article  of  faith,  of  the  pre- 
cise truth  she  was  authorized  to  teach.  New  dehnitions  are 
new  developments,  and  indicate  that  more  of  Christian 
truth  is  opened  upon  the  apprehension  of  the  church.  Be- 
fore she  defines  the  article,  she  herself  does  not  clearly  and 
distinctly  apprehend  what,  on  the  point  delined,  is  the  reve- 
lation she  originally  received.  As  if  she  had  only  a  con- 
fused notion,  an  intense  feeling,  and  no  distinct  apprehen- 
sion of  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  when 
she  drew  up  the  S3anbol,  and  not  till  she  defined  it  against 
Arius  at  Niciea ;  and  when  she  defined  the  "two  natures  in 
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one  person  "  against  Nestoriiis,  slie  had  not  yet  fully  learned 
the  "one  person  in  two  distinct  natnres,"  which  she  asserted 
shortly  after  against  Entj^ches.  All  may  have  been  implied 
in  the  original  revelation,  but  she  knew  it  not;  and  it  is 
only  as  time  goes  on,  as  mind  acts  on  mind,  aseonti'oversies 
arise,  as  urgent  necessities  press,  that  she  gradually  de- 
velops it,  and  fixes  it  in  her  definitions.  Thus  in  her  under- 
standing there  is  a  perpetual  growtli,  or  a  continued  increase 
and  expansion  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  decision  of  the 
rule  of  faith,  he  tells  us,  "  has  been  left  to  time,  to  tlie  in- 
fluence of  mind  upon  mind,  the  issues  of  controversy  and 
the  growth  of  opinion,"  and  remains,  he  supposes,  even  to 
this  day,  "  more  or  less  undeveloped,  or  at  least  undefined 
by  the  church."  Infant  baptism  was  "  unprovided  for  by 
the  revelation,  as  originally  given."  It  is  left  undecided, 
•'  unless  by  development  or  growth  "  of  revelation,  what  is 
the  resource  of  those  Avho  sin  after  baptism,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  Purgatory  appears  to  liave  been  a  late  develop- 
ment.* 

Now,  in  regard  to  all  this,  we  simply  ask.  Does  the  church 
herself  take  this  view  ?  Does  she  teach  that  she  at  first  re- 
ceived no  formal  revelation, — that  the  revelation  was  given 
as  "  unleavened  dough,"  to  be  leavened,  kneaded,  made  up 
into  loaves  of  convenient  size,  baked  and  prepared  for 
use  bj'  her,  after  her  mission  began,  and  she  had  connnenced 
the  work  of  evangelizing  the  nations?  Does  she  admit  her 
orig^inal  creed  was  incomplete,  that  it  lias  increased  and  ex- 


*We  cannot  resist,  here,  the  temptation  to  quote  a  passage  from  a  re- 
cent Protestant  work  published  in  this  country, — The  Principle  of  P rot- 
eMantism  in  its  relation  to  the  Present  State  of  the  Cliurch,  by  Professor 
Scliaff,  of  the  German  Reform  Theological  Seminary,  Mercersburg, 
Pa., — a  German,  lately  from  Berlin,  and  in  part  attached,  we  believe,  to 
the  school  of  jSTeander.  He  is  a  j'oung  mtui  of  very  superior  abilities. 
Mis  work  has  many  remarkable  afSuities  with  Mr.  Newman's.  Both 
works  adopt  veiy  nearly  tlie  same  fundamental  principles;  but  one  con- 
cludes in  favor  of  Protestantism,  tlie  other  of  Catholicity.  The  passage 
we  quote  seems  to  us  a  clear  and  distinct  statement  of  Mr.  Newman's 
leading  doctrine,  and  a  much  better  statement  than  Mr.  Newman  himself 
has  anywhere  formally  given. 

"  It  'must  be  remarked,  that,  when  we  speak  of  advance  or  progress, 
we  do  so  with  reference  only  to  the  prerifins  apprehension  of  Christianity 
in  the  church,  and  not  to  Christianity  itself,  as  exhibited  in  its  original, 
and  for  all  times  absolutely  normal  character,  in  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament In  its  own  nature,  as  a  new  order  of  life,  Chris- 
tianity has  been  complete  from  the  beginning;  and  there  is  no  room  to 
conceive  that  any  more  perfect  order  can  take  its  place,  or  that  it  may  be 
so  improved  as,  in  the  end,  to  outgrow  entirely  its  own  original  sphere. 
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panded,  tliat  there  have  been  variation  and  progress  in  her 
understanding  of  the  revehition  she  originally  received,  and 
that  she  now  understands  it  better,  and  can    more  readily 
define  what  it  is  than  she  conld  at  lii-st  ?     Most  assuredly 
not.     Slie  asserts  that  there  has  been  no  progress,  no  in- 
crease, no   variation   of  faith  ;  that  what  she  believes  and 
teaches  now  is  precisely  what  slie  has  always  and  everywhere 
believed  and  taught  from  the  first.     She  denies  that  she  has 
ever  added  a  new  article  to  tlie   primitive  creed  ;  and  af- 
firms, as  Mr.  Newman  himself  proves  in  his  account  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  that  the  new  definition  is  not  a  new 
developm'ent,    a   better   understanding    of    the    faitli,    but 
simply  a  new  definition,  against  the  "novel  expressions" 
invented  by  the  enemies  of  religion,  of  what,  on  the  point 
defined,  had  always  and  everywhere  been  her  precise  faith. 
In  this  she  is  right,  or  she   is   wrong.     If  right  you  must 
abandon  your  theory  of  developments  ;  if  Avrong,  she  is  a 
false   witness  for   God,  and  your  theory  of  developments 
cannot  make  her  worthy  of  confidence.     If  you  believe  her 
yon  cannot  assert  developments  in  your  sense  of  the  term  ; 
:f  you  do  not  believe  her,  you  are  no  Catholic.     This  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  Mr.  Newman  cannot  urge  his  theory  as 
a  Catholic,  whatever  he  might  do  as  a  Protestant. 

Mr.  Newman  proceeds  on  the  assumption,  that  the  reve- 
lation committed  to  the  charge  of  the  church  was  not  a 
distinct,  formal  revelation,  but  a  vague,  loose,  ol)Scure  reve- 
lation, whicli  she  at  first  only  imperfectly  apprehended. 
This  is  evident  from  the  extracts  we  have  made,  and  also 


But  notwithstandiijg  this,  we  are  authorized  to  speak  of  advance  or  prog- 
ress in  tlie  case  of  the  church  itself,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Christianized 
world;  and  of  this  not  merely  as  extensive,  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
among  pagans,  Mohammedans,  and  Jews,  but  as  intensive,  also,  ia  the 
ro/ifin-iaHi/  growing  cuUimtion  and  improvement  of  those  four  great  inter- 
ests of  the  church,  doctrme,  life,  constitution,  and  worship.  The 
church,  not  less  th  in  every  one  of  its  members,  has  its  periods  of  infancy, 
youth,  manhood,  and  old  age  This  involves  no  contradiction  to  the  ab- 
solute'character  of  Christianity;  for  the  progress  of  the  church,  outward 
or  inward,  is  never  in  the  strict  sense  creative,  but  in  the  way  only  of 
reception,  organic  assimilation,  and  expansion.  In  other  words,  all  his- 
torical development  in  the  church,  tlieoretical  and  practical,  consists  in  an 
apprcJiension,  nhcays  more  and  more  profound,  of  the  life  and  doctrine  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles:  an  appropriation,  more  full  and  transforming 
always,  of  their  distinetice  spirit,  both  as  to  its  contents  and  its  form.  Only 
so  far  as  a  doctrine  or  ordinance  of  the  cliurch  bears  this  character  may 
it  be  allowed  to  have  formative  and  enduring  force." 

This  is  bold,  manly,  and  consistent  in  a  Protestant;  it  is  something 
else  in  a  Catholic. 
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from  what  lie  says  when  pointing  out  an  error  in  a  passage 
which  lie  quotes  from  one  of  his  previous  publications. 
"  The  writer  considers  the  growth  of  the  doctrine  [of  Pur- 
gatory] an  instance  of  the  action  of  private  judgment ; 
whereas  I  should  now  call  it  an  instance  of  the  mind  of  the 
church  iDorlxing  out  dogmatic  truth  from,  implicit  feelings, 
under  secret  supernatural  guidance."  This  is  a  pregnant 
passage,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  key  to  Mr.  Newman's 
doctrine  of  development,  and  also  to  his  view  of  the  teaching 
authority  of  the  church.  The  development,  as  is  evident 
from  the  context,  is  not  the  formal  definition  of  the  faith 
against  a  novel  error,  but  is  a  slow,  painful,  and  laborious 
working  out,  by  the  church  herself,  of  dogmatic  truth  from 
implicit  feelings, — though  what  kind  of  feeling  an  implicit 
feeling  is,  we  are  unable  to  say.  "  Thus  St.  Justin  or  St. 
Irenteus  might  be  Avithout  any  digested  idea  of  Purgatory, 
or  Original  Sin,  j^et  have  an  intense  feeling^  which  they 
had  not  defined  or  located,  both  of  the  fault  of  our  first 
nature  and  of  the  liabilities  of  our  nature  regenerate."  It 
is  obvious  from  the  whole  course  of  Mr.  Newman's  reason- 
ing, that  he  would  predicate  of  the  church,  in  their  time, 
what  he  here  predicates  of  St.  Justin  and  St.  Irenseus.  The 
church  had  a  vague  yet  intense  feeling  of  the  truth,  but 
had  not  digested  it  into  formal  propositions  or  definite 
articles.  She  had  a  blind  instinct,  which,  under  secret 
supernatural  guidance,  enabled  her  to  avoid  error  and  to 
pursue  the  regular  course  of  development.  She  had  a 
secret  feeling  of  the  truth,  as  one  maj'  say,  a  natural  taste 
for  it,  and  a  distaste  for  error ;  yet  not  that  clear  and  dis- 
tinct understanding  which  would  have  enabled  her  at  any 
moment,  on  any  given  point,  to  define  her  faith.  She  only 
knew  enough  of  truth  to  preserve  the  original  idea,  and  to 
elaborate  from  her  intense  feelings,  slowly  and  painfully  aa 
time  went  on,  now  one  dogma  and  now  another.  What  in 
one  age  is  feeling  in  a  succeeding  age  becomes  opinion,  and 
an  article  of  faith  in  a  still  later  age.  This  new  article 
gives  rise  to  a  new  intense  feeling,  which,  in  its  turn,  in  a 
subsequent  age  becomes  opinion,  to  be  finally,  in  a  later  age 
yet,  imposed  as  dogmatic  truth.  This  is,  so  far  as  we  can 
understand  it,  Mr;  Newman's  doctrine  of  develo])ment,  and 
what  he  means  by  "  working  out  dogmatic  truth  from  im- 
plicit feelings." 

By  the  "  mind  "  of  the  church  which  works  out  this  dog- 
matic truth,  Mr.  Newman  does  not  moan,  strictly  speaking, 
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the  constituted  authority  of  the  church,  but  the  internal 
sense,  very  nearly  what  Moehler  calls  the  '"internal  tradi- 
tion," of  the  collective  body  of  the  faithful.  When  he 
speaks  of  the  recipients  of  the  revelation,  he  seems  always 
to  have  in  his  mind  the  ecclesia  credens,  and  to  forget  the 
eoclesia  docens.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  heard  that 
Almighty  God  gave  his  revelation  to  pastors  and  teachers 
qualified  from  the  first  to  teach  it  in  its  purity  and  integ- 
rity, clearly  and  distinctly,  but  that  he  threw  it  upon  the 
great  concourse  of  believers  for  them  to  receive  and  make 
the  most  of.  "  The  time  at  length  came  when  these  re- 
cipients ceased  to  be  inspii'ed  ;  and  on  these  recipients  the 
revealed  truths  would  fall  at  first  vaguely  and  generally, 
and  would  afterwards  be  completed  by  developments." 
This  view,  if  followed  out,  would  suppress  entirely  the 
proper  te;iching  authority  of  the  church,  competent  at  any 
moment  to  declare  infallibly  what  is  the  precise  truth  re- 
vealed ;  or,  at  least,  would  raise  the  ecclesia  credens  above 
the  ecclesia  docens,  and  reduce  the  office  of  the  church  teach- 
ing to  that  of  defining,  from  time  to  time,  the  dogmatic  truth 
which  the  church  believing  has  gradually  and  slowly  worked 
out  from  her  implicit  feelings.  The  secret  supernatural  as- 
sistance would  then  attach  to  the  church  believing,  and 
superintend  the  elaboration,  rather  than  to  the  church  teach- 
ing; and  if  to  the  church  teaching  at  all,  only  so  far  as  to 
enable  it  faithfully  to  collect  and  truly  define  what  the 
church  believing  elaborates  ;  the  very  doctrine  we  ourselves 
set  forth  in  the  first  number  of  this  Remew,"^  and  insisted 
on,  not  as  a  reason  for  going  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  as  a  reason  for  not  going  into  it,  and  for  stav- 
ing where  we  were. 

Mr.  Il^ewman  evidently  proceeds  on  the  assumption,  that 
Christianity  can  be  abstracted  from  the  church,  and  consid- 
ered apart  from  the  institution  which  concretes  it,  as  if  the 
church  were  accidental  and  not  essential  in  our  holy  religion. 
"  Christianity,"  he  says,  "  though  spoken  of  in  prophecy  as 
a  kingdom,  came  into  the  world  as  an  idea  rather  than  an 
institution,  and  has  had  to  wrap  itself  in  clothing,  and  fit 
itself  with  armor  of  its  own  providing,  and  form  the  instru- 
ments and  methods  of  its  own  prosperity  and  warfare."  If 
he  does  not  so  consider  it,  all  he  says  on  the  development  of 
ideas  in  general  has  and  can  have  no  relation  to  his  subject. 

*The  Church  Question,  Brownson's  "Works,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  461. 
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"The  more  claim,"  he  says,  "an  idea  has  to  be  considered 
living,  the  more  various  will  be  its  aspects;  and  the  more 
social  and  political  is  its  nature,  the  more  complicated  and 
subtile  will  be  its  developments,  and  the  larger  and  the  more 
eventful  will  be  its  course.  Such  is  Christianity ^  and 
whatever  has  been  said  about  the  development  of  ideas  gen- 
erally becomes,  of  course,  an  antecedent  argument  for  its 
progressive  development."  Its  divine  Author  then  sent 
Christianity  into  the  world  a  naked  and  unarmed  idea.  By 
its  action  on  us,  and  ours  on  it,  it  gradually  develops  itself 
into  an  institution,  which,  feeble  at  first,  as  time  and  events 
roll  on,  strengthens  and  fortifies  itself,  now  on  this  side,  and 
now  on  that,  pushes  deep  its  roots  into  the  heart  of  humanity, 
sends  out  its  branches,  now  in  one  direction  and  now  in  an- 
other, till  at  length  it  grows  up  and  expands  into  that  all- 
embracing  authority,  those  profound  and  comprehensive 
dogmas,  those  pure  and  sublime  precepts,  and  that  rich  and 
touching  ritual,  which  "together  makeup  what  we  to-day  call 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolical  Church.  Hence  the 
significance  of  what  the  author  told  us  in  his  introduction  : 

"  Christianity  has,  from  the  first thrown   itself  upon 

the  great  concourse  of  men.  Its  home  is  in  the  world ;  and 
to  know  what  it  is  we  must  seek  it  in  the  world,  and  hear 
the  world's  witness  of  it."* 

We  meet  here  an  old,  familiar  acquaintance, — a  doctrine 
which  we  embraced  for  years  before  we  became  a  Catholic, 
and  which  for  years  kept  us  out  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as 
it  now  keeps  out  the  greater  part  of  our  former  friends 
and  associates.  ,  Assuming  that  Christianity  came  into  the 
world  originally  as  an  idea,  and  not  as  ati  institution,  that  it 
was  thrown  upon  the  great  concourse  of  men,  to  be  devel- 
oped and  embodied  by  the  action  of  their  minds,  stimulated 
and  directed  by  it,  we  held  that,  by  seizing  it  anew,  abstract- 
ing it  from  the  institutions  with  which  it  has  thus  far  clothed 
itself,  and  proclaiming  it  as  eighteen  hundred  years  of  intense 
moral  and  intellectual  activity  have  developed  it,  we  might 
organize  through  it  a  new  institution,  a  new  church,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  old  by  all  the  developments  which  these  eighteen 
hundred  years  have  eft'ected ;  and  we  see  not,  even  now, 
wherein  we  were  wrong,  if  it  be  assumed  that  Christianity 
was  originally  given  us  as  a  naked  and  unarmed  idea. 

*"  He  \Er]o  sum  voUscum]  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  knew  liim 
not."— St.  John  i.  10. 
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This  doctrine  rests  on  tlie  assumption,  that  ideas,  in  them- 
selves considered,  are  active  and  potent,  and  that  thej  may, 
as  onr  old  friend,  the  author  of  Orphic  Sayings,  would  ex- 
press himself,  "  take  unto  themselves  hands,  build  the  temple, 
erect  tlie  altar,  and  instaurate  the  worship  of  God."  This  is 
not  only  bad  theology,  but  false  philosophy,  as  we  attempted 
to  show  in  an  article  entitled  No  Church,  No  Reform.,  pub- 
lished in  April,  1844.*  Ideas,  not  concreted,  not  instituted, 
are  not  potencies,  are  not  active,  but  are  I'eally  to  us  as  if 
they  were  not.  The  ideal  must  become  actual,  before  it  can 
be  operative.  If  Christianity  had  come  into  the  world  as  an 
idea,  it  would  have  left  the  world  as  it  found  it.  Moreover, 
if  you  assume  it  to  have  come  as  an  idea,  and  to  have  been 
developed  only  by  the  action  of  the  human  mind  on  it,  the 
institutions  with  which  it  is  subsecpiently  clothed,  the  authori- 
ties established  in  its  name,  the  dogmas  imposed,  the  pre- 
cepts enjoined,  and  the  rites  prescribed  are  all  really  the 
products  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  instead  of  governing 
the  mind,  may  be  governed,  modified,  enlarged,  or  contracted 
by  it  at  its  pleasure.  The  church  would  be  divine  only  in 
the  sense  philosophy  or  civil  government  is  divine.  If  Mr. 
T^ewman  had  not  been  so  preoccupied  with  the  solution  of 
the  problem  which  his  Anglicanism  proposed,  it  seems 
to  us  he  must  have  seen  this,  and  shrunk  from  advancing 
iiis  theory  of  developments.f 

*Brownson'3  Works,  Vol.  IV.,  p  496. 

f  Yet  Mr.  Newman  seems  to  have  liad  some  suspicion  of  tliis  conclu- 
sion. "  Nor  can  it  fairly  be  made  a  difficulty,  that  thus  to  treat  Christian- 
ity is  to  level  it  in  some  sort  to  sects  and  doctrines  of  the  world,  and  to 
impute  to  it  the  imperfections  which  characterize  the  productions  of  man. 
Certainly  it  is  a  degradation  of  a  divine  work  to  consider  it  under  an 
earthly  form  ;  but  \X.  is  no  irreverence,  since  the  Lord  himself,  its  author 
and  owner,  bore  one  also.  Christianity  differs  from  other  religions  and 
philosophies  in  what  it  has  in  addition  to  them;  not  in  kind,  but  in  ori- 
gin; not  in  its  nature,  but  in  its  personal  characteristics;  being  informed 
and  quickened  by  what  is  more  than  intellect,  by  a  divine  Spirit.  It  is 
externally  what  the  apostle  calls  an  'earthly  vessel,'  beimi  the  religion  of 
men..  And  considered  as  such,  it  grows  '  in  wisdom  and  stature  ';  but  the 
powers  which  it  wields,  and  the  words  which  proceed  out  of  its  mouth, 
attest  its  miraculous  nativity." 

Mr.  Newman  mistakes  the  analogy  on  which  he  relies.  Undoubtedly 
the  church  has  its  human  side  as  well  as  its  divine  side;  but  it  is  not  a 
correct  view  of  Christianity  to  assume  that  its  whole  body,  including  its 
doctrines  and  institutions,  is  human,  is  a  production  of  man,  simply 
quickened  and  informed  by  the  divine  Spirit.  In  Christianity,  doctrine 
represents  the  divine,  not  the  human,— is  not  the  "  earthly  vessel,"  but 
that  which  was  deposited  in  the  vessel;  for  nothing  can  be  regarded  as 
Christian  doctrine  but  what  was  originally  revealed.     Christian  doctrine 
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A  little  reflection  on  a  somewhat  popular  German  theory, 
of  which  Xeander  is  perhaps  the  best  living  exponent,  might 
have  led  Mr.  Xewman  to  suspect  the  soundness  of  his  own, 
which  is  ver}'^  nearly  identical  with  it.  Neander  assumes 
that  Christianity  came  into  the  world  as  a  life,  or  the  princi- 
ple of  a  new  and  higher  life  ;  which,  it  strikes  us,  is  only 
another  form  of  words  for  saying  it  came  as  an  idea.  The 
German,  assuming  it  to  be  life,  or  the  principle  of  life,  or  a 
living  "  idea,"  placed  by  its  author  in  the  world  uninstituted, 
concludes  that  Christianity  needs  no  formal  institution,  was 
never  intended  to  be  clothed  with  a  formal  institution,  and 
that  it  can  subsist,  diffuse  and  propagate  itself,  and  f ulfll  its 
mission,  without  any  other  association  or  organization  than 
that  of  general  society.  This  also  was  Schleiermachers  view, 
as  set  forth  in  his  Ueher  die  Religion  :  Reden  an  die  Gebil- 
deten  unter  ihren  YerdcJdern.  The  Englishman,  from  vir- 
tually the  same  premises,  argues,  it  is  true,  to  a  better  con- 
clusion, but  not,  it  seems  to  us,  with  a  better  nor  even  with 
so  good  a  logic.  Certain  it  is,  we  ourselves  could  never 
obtain  his  Catholic  conclusions  from  his  premises ;  audit  vvaa 
not  till  we  had  been  forced  to  abandon  them,  that  we  pre- 
sented ourselves  at  the  door  of  the  church,  and  begged  per- 
mission to  enter. 

Our  difficulties  do  not  diminish  when  we  take  up  Mr.  New- 
man's definition  of  idea.  An  idea,  according  to  him,  is  the 
habitual  judgment  which  the  mind  forms  of  that  which  comes 
before  it ;  and  in  this  sense,  he  tells  us,  the  term  is  used  in 
his  Essay.  Christianity  came  into  the  world  as  an  idea, 
therefore  as  an  habitual  judgment  formed  by  the  mind. 
This,  if  construed  strictly,  makes  Christianity  purely  human  ; 
for,  if  it  be  an  habitual  judgment  formed  by  the  human 
mind,  it  has  no  existence  out  of  the  mind,  and  could  have  had 
none  before  being  formed  in  it.  This  is  a  conclusion  from 
which  every  believer  must  recoil  with  horror.  But,  at  any 
rate  we  must  say,  according  to  the  author,  that  Christianity 
came  into  the  world  as  an  habitual  judgment,  for  it  came  as 
an  idea.  Then  it  is  nothing;  but  an  habitual  judo-ment  which 
the  world  forms.  This  must  be  admitted,  because  he  says 
expressl}',    "  To  know   what  it  is,  we  must  seek  it  in  the 

is  the  revelation  itself,  not  the  view  vphich  men  take  of  that  revelation. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  the  infallible  ecelesia  docem  to  keep  and  propound 
it.  And  here  is  the  grand  error  Mr.  Newman  commits.  He  is  still, 
while  writing,  a  decided  I'rotestant,  mistaking  our  notions  of  Christian- 
ity for  Christianity  itself. 
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world,  and  hear  the  world's  witness  of  it,"  But  it  is  an 
habitual  judgment  which  the  world  forms  of — what  ?  Of 
Christian  doctrine,  of  the  revelation  supernaturally  made 
and  committed  to  the  church  ?  Mr.  Newman  cannot  say 
this,  because  this  would  make  Christianity  the  ohject  of  the 
judgment,  whereas  he  tells  us  that  it  is  the  judgment  itself. 
Of  what,  then,  is  Christianity  the  habitual  judgment  which 
the  world  forms  ?  We  can  conceive  no  answer  Mr.  New- 
man can  give  which  will  not  involve  naked  deism,  or,  at 
best,  mere  Quakerism. 

Mr.  Newman  tells  us  again  that  ideas  sometimes  represent 
facts,  and  sometimes  do  not.  Does  Christianity  represent  a 
fact,  or  does  it  not?  He  doubtless  intends  to  teach  that 
it  does.  But  what  is  the  evidence?  What  is  the  criterion 
by  which  to  distinguish  an  idea  which  represents  a  fact  from 
one  which  does  not?     He  answers: — 

"  When  one  and  the  same  idea  is  held  by  persons  who  are  independent 
of  each  other,  and  variously  circumstanced,  and  have  possessed  themselves 
of  it  by  different  ways  under  very  different  aspects,  without  losing  its 
substantial  unity  and  its  identity,  and  when  it  is  thus  variously  present- 
ed, and  yet  recommended  to  persons  similarly  circumstanced;  and  when 
it  is  presented  to  persons  variously  circumstanced,  underaspects  discord- 
ant at  flrst  sight,  but  reconcilable  after  such  explanations  as  their  re- 
spective states  of  mind  require;  then  it  seems  to  have  a  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered the  representative  of  objective  truth." 

This  is  pure  Lamennaisism  which  makes  the  consensus 
hoonimtm  the  criterion  of  truth.  It  would  also  authorize 
us  to-  infer,  that,  if  Christianity,  as  at  its  first  promulgation, 
be  embraced  only  by  a  few,  and  these  mutually  connected 
and  similarly  circumstanced,  and  if,  at  the  same  time  these 
all  receive  it  by  the  same  way  and  under  the  same  aspect, 
or  agree  among  themselves  in  their  views  of  it,  it  would 
have  no  "  claim  to  be  considered  the  representative  of  ob- 
jective truth."  The  faith  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  twelve 
apostles,  and  the  seventy  disciples,  must,  then,  have  labored 
under  very  serious  disadvantages.  Moreover,  if  all  the 
world  should  be  converted,  all  gathered  into  the  same  com- 
munion, become  of  ''  one  mind,"  as  well  as  of  "  one  heart," 
there  would  be  room  to  question  whether  Christianity  rep- 
resents a  fact  or  a  no-fact.     Is  this  Catholic  teaching? 

Nor  are  we  better  satisfied  with  what  Mr.  Newman  says 
of  the  process  of  development.  Christianity  came  into  the 
world  as  an  idea,  an  habitual  judgment ;  and  we  may  say 

Vol.  XIV-2  '   . 
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of  it  in  particular  all  he  sajs  of  development  in  ideas  in 
general.  Ideas,  we  are  told,  "  are  not  ordinarily  brought 
home  to  the  mind,  except  through  the  medium  of  a  variety 
of  aspects;  like  bodily  substances,  which  are  not  seen  ex- 
cept under  the  clothing  of  their  properties  and  influences, 
and  can  be  walked  round  and  survej-ed  on  opposite  sides, 
and  in  different  perspectives,  and  in  contrary  lights."  Let 
an  idea  get  possession  of  the  popular  mind,  or  the  mind  of 
any  particular  set  of  persons,  and  it  is  not  difhcult  to  under- 
stand the  effects  which  will  ensue. 

"There  will  be  a  general  aj^itatioa  of  thought,  and  an  action  of  mind, 
both  upon  itself  and  upon  other  minds.  New  lights  will  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  original  idea,  aspects  will  multiply,  and  judgments  will 
accumulate.  There  will  be  a  time  of  confusion,  when  conceptions  and 
misconceptions  are  in  conflict  ;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  any  thing  is 
to  come  of  the  idea  at  all,  or  which  view  of  it  is  to  get  the  start  of  the 
others.  After  a  while,  some  definite  form  of  doctrine  emerges  ;  and,  as 
time  proceeds,  one  view  of  it  will  be  modified  or  expanded  by  another, 
and  then  combined  with  a  third,  till  the  idea  in  which  they  centre  will 
be  to  each  mind  separately  what  at  first  it  was  only  to  all  together.  It 
will  be  surveyed,  too,  in  its  relation  to  other  doctrines  or  facts,  to  other 
natural  laws  or  established  rules,  to  the  vaiying  circumstances  of  times 
and  places,  to  other  religions,  polities,  philosophies,  as  the  case  may  be. 
How  it  stands  affected  towards  other  systems,  how  it  affects  them,  how 
far  it  coalesces  with  them,  how  far  it  tolerates  when  it  interferes  with 
them,  will  be  gradually  wrought  out.  It  will  be  questioned  and  criti- 
cised by  enemies,  and  explained  by  well-wishers.  The  multitude  of 
opinions  formed  concerning  it,  in  these  respects  and  many  others,  will 
be  collected,  compared,  sorted,  sifted,  selected,  or  rejected,  and  gradu- 
ally attached  to  it  or  separated  from  it,  in  the  minds  of  individuals  and 
of  the  community  ....  Thus,  in  time,  it  has  grown  into  an  ethi- 
cal code,  or  into  a  system  of  government,  or  into  a  theology,  or  into  a 
ritual,  according  to  its  capabilities;  and  this  system  or  body  of  thought, 
theoretical  and  practical,  thus  laboriouslj-  gained,  will,  after  all,  be  onl)' 
the  adequate  representation  of  the  original  idea,  being  nothing  else  than 
what  the  very  idea  meant  from  the  first, — its  exact  image  as  seen  in  a 
combination  of  the  most  diversified  aspects;  with  the  suggestions  and 
corrections  of  many  minds,  and  the  illustrations  of  many  trials.  This 
process  of  thought  is  called  the  development  of  an  idea." 

That  this  is  intended  to  be  a  descri])tion  of  the  process  of 
development,  which  takes  place  in  Christian  doctrine,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  title  of  the  book,  Essay  on  the  Develojyment 
of  Christian  Doctrine,  and  from  what  he  says  expressly. 
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"  If  Christianity  be  a  fact,  and  can  be  made  the  subject-matter  of  ex- 
ercises of  the  reason,  and  impress  an  idea  of  itself  on  our  minds,  that 
idea  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  develop  in  a  series  of  ideas.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  human  mind  that  it  cannot  take  an  object  in, 
which  is  presented  to  it,  simply  and  integrally.  It  conceives  by  means  of 
definition  or  description  ;  whole  objects  do  not  create  in  the  intellect 
whole  ideas,  but  are,  to  use  a  mathematical  phrase,  thrown  into  series, 
into  a  number  of  statements,  strengthening,  interpreting,  correcting  eacli 
■other,  and,  with  more  or  less  exactness,  approximating,  as  they  accumu- 
late, to  a  perfect  image.  There  is  no  other  way  of  learning  or  of  teach- 
ing. We  cannot  teach,  except  by  aspects  or  views  which  are  not  identical 
with  the  thing  itself  we  are  teaching.  .  .  .  And  the  more  claim  an 
idea  has  to  be  considered  as  living,  the  more  various  will  be  its  aspects; 
and  the  more  social  and  political  its  nature,  the  more  complicated  and 
subtile  will  be  its  developments,  and  the  longer  and  more  eventful  will 
be  its  course.      Such  is  Christianity;  and  whatever  has  been  said 

.  .  .  about  the  development  of  ideas  generally  becomes,  of  course, 
an  antecedent  argument  for  its  progressive  development.  .  .  .  Nor 
is  the  case  altered  by  supposing  that  inspiration  did  for  the  first  recipi- 
ents of  the  revelation  what  the  divine  fiat  did  for  herbs  and  plants  in 
the  beginning,  which  were  created  in  maturity.  Still,  the  time  at  length 
came  when  its  recipients  ceased  to  be  inspired;  and  on  these  recipients 
the  revealed  truths  would  fall,  as  in  other  cases,  at  first  vaguely  and  gen- 
erally, and  would  afterwards  be  completed  by  developments." 

It  is  plain  from  this  that  Mr.  Newman  means  to  teach 
that  the  church,  in  order  to  attain  to  an  adequate  expression 
of  tlie  Christian  idea  or  of  Christian  doctrine,  must  insti- 
tute and  carry  on  the  precise  process  of  development  which 
he  has  predicated  of  ideas  generally ;  for  he  contends,  and 
he  told  us  as  much  in  the  beginning,  that  she  is  forced  to  do 
so  by  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  itself.  The  revelation 
is  not  and  cannot  be  taken  in  all  at  once.  The  church  can 
neither  learn  nor  teach  it,  except  utider  particular  aspects, 
none  of  which,  he  says,  can  go  the  depth  of  the  idea, — that 
is,  we  presume,  of  the  fact  or  no-fact  which  the  idea  repre- 
sents; for  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  a  judgment  can- 
not go  the  depth  of  itself;  and  it  is  otily  by  collecting  and 
adjusting  these  particular  aspects,  that  she  can  attain  to  an 
adequate  expression  of  Christian  doctrine.  This  is  naked 
eclecticism,  not  in  philosophy  only,  but  even  in  faith. 

But  this  development  is  elfected  only  gradually,  and 
"  after  a  sufficient  time."  Some  centuries  elapse,  and  the 
doctrine  of  ])urgatory  is  "  0])ened  upon  the  apprehension  of 
the    church."     She   at   first   cannot   take   in   all   revealed 
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truth.  She  has  it  all  stowed  away  somewhere,  but  she  only 
partially  apprehends  it.  As  time  goes  on,  as  individuals 
differently  circumstanced  view  it  under  different  particular 
aspects  and  from  opposite  poles,  as  new  controversies  arise, 
bold  and  obstinate  heretics  start  up,  some  clamorous  for  one 
particular  aspect,  and  some  for  another,  she  is  able  to  en- 
large her  view,  to  augment  the  number  of  her  dogmas,  and 
tell  us  more  truly  what  is  the  revelation  she  has  received. 
And  this  we  are  to  say  of  a  church  we  are  defending  as 
authoritative  and  infallible,  and  which  we  hold  has  received 
the  formal  commission  to  teach  all  nations  all  things  what- 
soever our  Lord  commanded  his  apostles  !  In  plain  words, 
was  the  church  able  to  teach  truly  and  infallibly  in  the  age 
of  Saints  Clement  and  Polj^carp,  or  of  Saints  Justin  and 
Irenaeus,  the  whole  Catholic  faith,  and  the  precise  Catholic 
faith,  on  any  and  every  point  which  could  be  made, — or  v/as 
she  not  ?  If  she  was,  there  can  have  been  no  development 
of  doctrine ;  if  she  was  not,  she  was  not  then  competent  to 
discharge  the  commission  she  received  ?  Was  what  she  then 
taught  the  faithful  sufficient  for  salvation  ?  Is  not  what  was 
then  sufficient  all  that  is  really  necessary  now  ?  If  so,  and 
if  she  teaches  doctrines  now  which  she  did  not  then,  or  in- 
sists on  our  believing  now  what  she  did  not  then,  how  will 
you  exonerate  her  from  the  charge  brought  by  Protestants, 
that  she  has  added  to  the  primitive  faith,  and  teaches  as  of 
necessity  to  salvation  what  is  not  necessary,  and  therefore 
imposes  a  burden  on  men's  shoulders  they  ought  not  to  be 
required  to  bear  ?  Moreover,  where  are  these  developments 
to  stop  ?  Have  we  reached  the  end  ?  Has  the  church 
finally  brought  out  the  whole  body  of  dogmatic  truth,  or 
are  we,  like  the  Puritan  Robinson,  "  to  look  for  new  light " 
to  break  in  upon  her  vision  ?  Mr.  Newman  seems  to  think 
new  developments  are  needed ;  for  he  mentions  several 
fundamental  matters,  which  he  says  he  supposes  "  remain 
more  or  less  undeveloped,  or  at  least  undefined,  by  the 
church." 

Mr.  Newman,  after  Leibnitz,  represents  heresy  as  consist- 
ing in  taking  and  following  out  a  partial  view  of  Christian 
truth.  Will  he  permit  us  to  ask  him  to  tell  us  how,  at  that 
period,  when  the  church  apprehended  the  truth  only  under 
particular  aspects,  heresy  was  distinguishable  from  ortho- 
doxy ?  Moreover,  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  church 
did  not  teach  the  whole  faith,  how  he  can  maintain  her 
catholicity ;  since  to  her  catholicity,  as  we  learn  from  the 
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catechism,  it  is  not  only  essential  that  she  subsist  through  all 
ages,  and  teach  all  nations,  but  that  she  teach  all  truth? 

Whoever  glances  at  Mr.  JSTewman's  application  of  his 
*'  tests  "  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  lie  regards  heresies  as 
having  been  of  essential  service  to  the  church  in  enabling 
her  to  develop  and  fully  understand  the  sacred  deposit  of 
faith ;  and  that  he  sees  no  peculiar  sin  in  them,  but  in  their 
anticipating  the  church,  and  bringing  out  and  insisting  upon 
a  particular  aspect  of  truth,  before  her  hour  has  come,  be- 
fore she  has  reached  it  in  the  regular  course  of  develop- 
ment. They  are  too  impatient ;  tliey  cannot  wait  the  slow 
course  of  time,  but  would  precipitate  the  growth  of  the 
church.  "Montanism  is  a  remarkable  anticipation  or 
presage  of  developments  which  soon  began  to  show  them- 
selves in  the  church,  though  they  were  not  perfected  for 
centuries  after."  "The  doctrinal  determinations  and  eccle- 
siastical usages  of  the  middle  ages  are  only  the  true  fulfil- 
ment of  its  self-willed  and  abortive  attempts  at  precipitating 
the  growth  of  the  church."  "While  the  prophets  of  the 
Montanists  prefigure  the  church's  doctors,  and  their  inspi- 
ration her  infallibility,  and  their  revelations  her  develop- 
ments, and  the  heresiarch  himself  is  the  unsightly  antici- 
pation of  St.  Francis,  in  Novatian  again  we  see  the  aspira- 
tion of  nature  after  such  creations  of  grace  as  St.  Benedict 
or  St.  Bruno."  This  requires  no  comment.  But,  if  heretics 
go  before  the  church,  and  develop  truth  before  she  is  ready 
for  it,  and  yet  a  truth  she  subsequently  accepts,  we  think  she 
should  treat  them  with  a  little  more  indulgence,  and  that  we 
should  rather  lament  her  tardiness  than  censure  their  pre- 
cipitancy. Mr.  Newman,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  regards 
the  heretic  as  generally  in  advance  of  the  orthodox  doctor, 
and  appears  to  maintain  that  orthodoxy  is  formed  out  of  the 
"  raw  material "  supplied  by  heretics.  "  The  theology  of 
the  church,"  he  says,  "  is  the  diligent,  patient  working  out 
of  one  doctrine  from  many  materials.  The  conduct  of  popes, 
councils,  fathers,  betokens  the  slow,  painful,  anxious  taking 
up  of  new  elements  into  an  existing  body  of  heliefy  It  is 
singular  that  it  never  occurred  to  Mr.  Kewman,  that  pos- 
sibly the  heretical  views  which  he  seems  to  admire  so  much 
were  simply  corruptions  of  doctrines  which  the  church  had 
taught  before  them,  and  that  heresy  is  the  corruption  of 
orthodoxy,  and  not  its  raw  material.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  suspect,  in  all  cases  of  coincidence,  the  orthodox  doctor 
is  older  than  the  heretical  teacher,  as  the  church  is  older 
than  any  of  the  sects. 
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After  all,  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Newman's  -pcozov  (/'eudo;. 
his  mother  error,  is  in  assuming  that  the  Christian  doctrine 
was  given  originally  and  exclusively  through  the  medium  of 
the  written  word.  How  far  he  assumes  this  absolutely  foi- 
himself,  or  how  far  his  assumption  is  intended  to  be  a  con- 
cession to  his  Anglican  friends,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
say;  and  we  confess,  that,  on  reading  and  re-reading  the 
book,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  he  is  really  put- 
ting forth  a  theory  which  he  holds  to  be  true,  or  only  a 
theory  which  he  thinks  may  remove,  on  Anglican  premises, 
the  difficulties  which  the  Anglican  finds  in  the  way  of 
Catholicity.  But  this  much  is  certain, — his  theory  is  framed 
on  the  supposition,  that  the  revelation  was  first  given  in  the 
written  word  exclusively,  and  that  the  church  has  herself 
had  to  learn  it  from  written  documents.  Hence,  as  the  doc- 
trine in  these  is  evidently  not  drawn  out  and  stated  in 
formal  propositions  or  digested  articles  of  faith,  but  is  given 
only  generally,  vaguely,  obscurely,  in  detached  portions  and 
loose  hints,  developments  have  been  absolutely  indispen- 
sable, and  must  have  been  foreseen  and  intended  by  the 
Author  of  our  religion.  This  is  what  he  labors  to  prove  in 
the  chapter  entitled,  On  the  Development  of  Christiayi  ideas 
antecedenthj  considered.  But  this  is  sheer  Protestantism, 
not  Catholicity,  and  is  never  to  be  assumed  or  conceded  b}' 
a  Catholic,  in  an  argument  for  the  church.  Catholicity 
teaches  that  the  whole  revelation  was  made  to  the  church, 
irrespective  of  written  documents,  and  there  never  was  a 
time  when  Christianity  was  confined  to  "  the  letter  of  docu- 
ments and  the  reasonings  of  individual  minds,"  as  Mr.  New- 
man presupposes.  The  depository  of  the  revelation  is  not 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  ^Z?^s  tradition.  The  divine  traditions 
cover  the  whole  revelation,  and  not  merely  that  portion  of 
it  not  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  it  is  because  the 
church  has  the  whole  faith  in  these  divine  traditions,  which, 
by  supernatural  assistance,  she  faithfully  keeps  and  trans- 
mits, and  infallibh'- interprets,  that  she  can  establish  the  rule 
of  Scriptural  interpretation,  and  say  what  doctrines  may  and 
what  may  not  be  drawn  from  the  written  word.  The  greater 
part  of  her  teachings  are  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
she  for  the  most  j^art  teaches  through  them,  but  was  never 
under  the  necessity  of  learning  her  faith  from  them,  as  any 
one  might  infer  from  the  very  face  of  the  sacred  books 
themselves,  which  were  all  addressed  to  helievers^  and  there- 
fore necessarily  imply  that  the  faith  had  been  revealed,  pro- 
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pounded,  and  embraced  before  they  were  written,  Tlie 
church  must  precede  the  Scriptures ;  for  it  is  only  on  her 
authority  that  their  inspiration  can  be  affirmed.  They  are 
a  part  of  her  divine  teachiui^,  not  the  sources  wlience  she 
learns  what  she  is  commanded  to  teach.  If  Mr.  Newman 
liad  borne  this  in  mind,  he  would  hardly  have  insisted  so 
strono;ly  on  liis  theory  of  developments,  and  would  have 
spared  himself  tlie  rather  serious  error  of  maintaining  that 
the  church  appeals  to  the  mystical  sense  of  Scripture  in 
proof  oi  her  doctrines.  The  source  of  heresy  is  not  in  the 
literal  interpretation  of  Scripture,  as  he  imagines,  but  in  at- 
tempting to  deduce  the  faith  from  Scripture  by  private 
judgment,  independently  of  the  church.  The  doctors  of 
the  chnrch  are  accustomed  to  adduce  the  mystical  sense  of 
Scripture  in  illustration  of  Christian  doctrine,  but  never  in 
proof  except  where  the  mystical  sense  is  affirmed  and  de- 
Hned  by  positive  revelation. 

"We  have  been  forcibly  struck,  in  reading  this  essay,  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  plan  of  instructing  by  the  living  teacher, 
which  our  Lord  has  adopted.  If  any  man  could  have  learned 
Catholicity  from  books  or  documentary  teaching,  we  should 
have  said  that  man  was  John  Henry  Newman.  He  had 
every  qualification  for  the  task  which  could  be  demanded, — 
genius,  talent,  learning,  acuteness,  patience  of  research,  and 
all  the  books  necessary  at  his  hand ;  and  yet,  with  the  best 
intentions,  in  a  work  designed  expressly  to  justify  his  change 
of  religion  to  the  world,  and  to  open  an  easy  passage-way 
for  others  to  follow  him,  he  has  mistaken  Catholicity  in  its 
most  essential  points,  and,  in  fact,  written  a  book  which  will 
prove  one  of  the  hardest  books  for  him,  as  a  Catholic,  to 
answer,  he  will  l)e  likely  to  find.  If,  instead  of  ransacking 
the  libraries  pf  all  ages  and  nations,  and  amassing  an  erudi- 
tion which  he  was  not  in  the  condition  to  digest,  and  for  the 
interpretation  of  which  he  had  no  certain  guide,  he  had 
gone  to  the  first  Catholic  priest  within  his  reach,  and  asked 
him  to  teach  him  the  catechism,  and  to  explain  to  him  the 
creed  of  Pius  IV.,  he  would  in  one  week  have  learned  more 
of  genuine  Catholicity  than  he  learned  in  the  yeai-s  he  spent 
in  the  preparation  of  this  work.  No  man  should  ever  per- 
suade himself  that  he  knows  any  thing  really  and  truly  of 
Catholicity,  till  he  has  listened  patiently  and  reverently  to 
the  living  teacher  authorized  by  Almighty  God  to  teach  him. 
The  faith  is  learned  by  hearing  not  by  reading. 

Mr.  Newman  says  his  theoi-y  "  has  been  recently  illus 
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trated  by  several  distinguished  writers  on  the  continent, 
such  as  De  Maistre  and  Moehler."  We  are  not  aware  of 
any  Catholic  writer  on  the  continent,  or  elsewhere,  who  has 
broaclied  a  theory  bearing  any  resemblance  to  Mr.  New- 
man's ;  and,  so  far  as  our  own  judgment  goes,  backed  by  high 
authority,  he  totally  misapprehends  both  De  Maistre  and 
Moehler,  if  he  supposes  they  in  the  least  countenance  his 
theory  of  development.  Moehler's  method,  and  some  of 
his  forms  of  expression,  may  lead,  as  at  one  moment  they 
led  us,  to  suppose  he  did,  in  some  respects,  favor  a  theory 
of  development ;  but  it  was  as  we  read  him  in  the  pages  of 
his  Protestant  reviewers,  rather  than  in  his  own  pages,  that 
we  were  led  to  do  him  so  great  injustice.  A  closer  inspec- 
tion of  his  work  has  satisfied  us  tliat  it  is  not  so.  "What 
Moehler  really  means  is  not  historical  developments,  but 
logical  sequence  and  coherence.  His  design  was,  in  part,  to 
show  Protestants  that  they  are  illogical,  and  under  the  rela- 
tion of  logical  sequence  and  coherence,  to  contrast  their 
teachings  with  those  of  the  church.  In  Protestantism  we 
find  a  given  doctrine  which  logically  implies  another  as  its 
complement,  but  this  other  doctrine  is  wanting.  In  Catho- 
licity, whenever  we  find  a  doctrine  which  logically  implies 
another,  we  are  sure  to  find  the  latter  as  an  article  of  faith. 
All  this  is  very  true,  and  may  well  be  said,  without  saying 
one  word  in  favor  of  developments.  De  Maistre,  so  far  as 
we  understand  him,  allows  development  only  in  the  exercise 
or  application  of  the  divine  powers  of  the  church.  If  in  the 
early  ages  less  power  was  actually  exercised  by  the  sovereign 
pontiffs  than  in  some  subsequent  ages,  it  was  not  because 
their  authority  was  less,  their  rights  less  positive  and  divine, 
or  because  their  authority  was  less  clearly  recognized  as  a 
substantive  power  in  the  church,  but  because  there  was 
less  occasion  for  its  exercise ;  the  external  discipline  of  the 
church,  which  may  vary  from  age  to  age,  and  from  place  to 
place,  bringing  fewer  cases  immediately  before  them.  The 
growth  or  expansion  is  never  of  the  authority,  but  simply 
of  its  exercise.  It  is  so  we  understand  De  Maistre,  and 
Catholic  writers  generally.  Mr.  Newman  will  hardly  find  a 
Catholic  writer  of  any  note  who  M'ill  sustain  his  position, 
that  the  church  developed  itself  first  as  Catholic,  and  then 
as  papal.     This  is  doctrine  for  Oxford,  not  for  Home. 

But  enough.  It  is  plain  to  the  Catholic  reader,  that  Mr. 
Newman  errs  in  consequence  of  his  neglect  to  distinguish 
in  his  own  mind, — or,  if  not  in  his  own  mind,  in  his  book, 
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— on  the  one  hand,  between  Cliristian  doctrine,  that  is,  di 
vine  revelation,  and  Christian  theology  and  discipline;  and, 
on  the  other,  between  what  the  church  teaches  as  of  divine 
revelation,  and  the  speculations  of  individual  fathers  and 
doctors.  Take  the  whole  history  of  the  Christian  world,  so 
called,  from  the  time  of  our  blessed  Lord  down  to  the  pres- 
ent moment,  including  the  sects  as  well  as  the  church,  and 
considering  all  that  has  been  going  on  with  all  who  have 
borne  the  Christian  name,  and  in  every  department  of  life, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  such  developments  and  processes  as 
Mr.  Newman  describes  liav^e  to  some  extent  taken  place. 
But  he  seems  to  have  studied  his  theory  chiefly  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  sects,  where  it  is  unquestionably  applicable,  and 
to  have  concluded  that  the  church  in  its  life  in  the  world 
must  be  governed  by  a  law  analogous  to  the  one  by  which 
they  are  governed,  and  that  his  theory  may  apply  to  her  as 
well  as  to  them.  He  forgets  that  she  sprung  into  existence 
full  grown,  and  armed  at  all  points,  as  Minerva  from  the 
brain  of  Jupiter;  and  that  she  is  withdrawn  from  the  ordi- 
nary law  of  human  systems  and  institutions  by  her  super- 
natural origin,  nature,  character,  and  protection.  If  he  had 
left  out  the  church,  and  entitled  his  book,  An  J^.ssai/  on  the 
Develojjrnent  of  Christian  Doctrine,  when  withdrawn  from 
the  Authority  and  Sajpervision  of  the  Church,  he  would 
have  written,  with  slight  modilications,  a  great  and  valuable 
book.  It  would  then  have  been  a  sort  of  natural  history  of 
sectarism,  and  been  substantially  true.  But  applying  his 
theory  to  the  church,  and  thus  subjecting  her  to  the  law 
which  presides  over  all  human  systems  and  institutions,  he 
has,  unintentionally,  struck  at  her  divine  and  supernatural 
character.  The  church  has  no  natural  history,  for  she  is 
not  in  the  order  of  nature,  but  of  grace.  Or,  if  he  had  sim- 
ply distinguished  between  Christian  doctrine,  in  which 
there  is  no  development,  which  is  always  and  everywhere 
the  same,  and  in  which  not  the  least  shadow  of  a  variation 
can  be  admitted,  and  confined  his  remarks  to  theology  as  a 
human  science  deduced  from  supernatural  principles,  to  the 
variations  of  external  discipline  and  worship,  and  to  the 
•greater  or  less  predominance  of  this  or  that  Christian  prin- 
ciple in  the  practice  of  individual  Cliristians  in  different 
ages  of  the  church,  much  that  he  has  said  might  be  accepted, 
and  no  very  grave  error  would  be  taught. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  we  do  not 
think  Mr.  Newman  judged  wisely  in  sending  this  book  forth 
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to  the  public.  He  did  well,  on  his  conversion,  to  oflfer  it 
to  the  proper  authorities  for  revision  ;  but  he  must  pardon 
ns  for  saying  that  we  think  he  would  also  have  done  well, 
if,  when  they  declined  to  revise,  he  had  declined  to  publish. 
Until  we  know  enough  of  Catholicity  to  know  when  and 
where  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  a  great 
hardship  to  be  obliged  to  go  to  pi-ess  on  our  own  respon- 
sibility. For  our  own  sakes,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of 
others,  we  should  take  every  precaution  in  our  power  against 
error.  There  is  error  enough  in  the  world,  without  our  be- 
ing in  haste  to  augment  the  quantity. 

The  church  is  not  of  yesterday,  nor  are  w^e  wlio  live  now 
the  first  enlightened  defenders  she  has  had.  The  best 
method  of  defence  has  hardly  been  reserved  for  lis  to  dis- 
cover; and  perhaps  it  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  distrusting 
any  method,  that  it  is  new,  that  it  is  a  discovery  of  our  own. 
The  church  is  not  here  to  follow  the  spirit  of  the  age,  but 
to  control  and  direct  it,  often  to  struggle  against  it.  They 
do  her  tlie  greatest  disservice  who  seek  to  disown  her  glo- 
rious past,  and  to  modifj'  her  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  adapt 
her  to  prevailing  methods  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  is 
her  zealous  but  mistaken  friends,  who,  guided  by  a  short- 
sighted policy,  and  taking  counsel  of  the  world  around 
them,  seek,  as  they  express  it,  to  liberalize  her,  to  bring  her 
more  into  harmony  with  the  S])irit  of  the  age,  from  whom 
we,  as  good  Catholics,  should  always  pray,  Libera  nos, 
Domine!  The  best  service  we  can  render  the  church,  in 
our  age  and  country,  is  to  surrender  ourselves  to  lier,  all 
that  we  have  and  are,  and  pray  Almighty  God  that  we  may 
always  have  the  grace  to  do  her  bidding.  She  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  God  on  earth  ;  and  we  can  never  do  wrong,  if 
we  do  what,  and  only  what,  she  bids  us.  O,  it  is  blessed  to 
feel  that  we  have  not  to  take  care  of  the  church,  but  she  is 
able  and  willing  to  take  care  of  us  ! 

Most  of  us  who  have  been  brought  up  Protestants,  and 
have  had  some  literary  reputation,  when  we  become  con- 
verts, in  the  fervor  of  the  moment,  have  an  almost  irresistible 
impulse  to  relate  our  experience^  and  detail  the  process  by 
which  we  have  been  translated  from  death  unto  life.  Noth- 
ing seems  easier  to  us  than  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  which 
divides  the  Protestant  world  from  the  Catholic,  and  open 
an  easy  passage-way  for  those  whom  we  have  reluctantly 
left  behind.  "^But,  alas !  few  of  us  can  detail  the  process  of 
our  convei-sion,  if  we  try.     We  are  led  by  a  way  we  know 
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not,  bj  a  hand  we  see  not.  Sjpiyntus  tibi  vult  spirat ;  et 
vocein  ejus  audis,  sed  nescis  unde  veniat,  aut  quo  vadat : 
sic  est  omnis,  qui  natus  est  ex  Spirltu.  The  most  we  can 
say  is,  "  This  one  tiling  I  know,  that,  whereas  1  was  blind, 
1  now  see."  We  believe  before  we  reason,  and  are  often 
carried  onward  not  only  withont  reasoning,  Initevenin  spite 
of  it.  The  reasoning  we  should  subsequently  give  would 
be 'as  likely  to  mislead  others  as  to  aid  them.  The  grounds 
of  our  faith  are  catholic,  not  individual  ^  and  the  less  use 
we  make  of  what  is  individual  or  peculiar  to  ourselves  in 
defending  it,  the  better.  We  did  not  convert  ourselves; 
(rod  did  it,  and  his  be  the  praise  and  the  glory. 

But  we  say  not  this  for  Mr.  Newman's  sake.  He  is  no 
longer  outside  of  the  church,  seeking  to  find  I'easons  to  jus- 
tify him  in  asking  admission  into  her  communion.  His 
doubts  and  misgivings,  his  advances  and  his  retreats,  have 
given  way  to  firm  faitli  and  filial  confidence.  He  does  not 
now,  as  in  his  book,  believe  the  church  because  by  private 
reason  he  has  convinced  himself  of  the  truth  of  her  teach- 
ings ;  but  he  believes  what  she  teaches  because  he  believes 
her,  and  he  believes  her  because  she  has  received  the  formal 
connnission  from  Almighty  God  to  teach  all  nations  to  ob- 
serve whatsoever  Christ  commanded  his  apostles,  and  be- 
cause he  has  received,  through  divine  grace,  the  virtue  of 
faith.  He  has  broken  with  the  past,  and  sees  that  his  pres- 
ent is  not  a  contiiniation  of  his  former  life  ;  for  he  now 
understands  that  Catholicity  is  not  Protestantism  developed. 
His  ])resent  and  his  past  are  separated  by  a  gulf  which  grace 
alone  can  bridge  over ;  and  he  needs  not  that  we  tell  him  he 
can  more  effectually  serve  those  he  has  left  behind  by  his 
prayers  than  by  his  hypotheses,  however  ingenious  or  elabo- 
rate. We  take  our  leave  of  him  with  the  assurance,  that,  if  we 
have  criticised  his  book  somewhat  severely,  it  has  been  with 
no  improper  feeling  towards  him  ;  and  that,  when  he  shall 
be  disposed  to  address  the  public  again,  and  from  his  new 
position,  he  will  find  us  among  the  most  willing,  the  most 
eager,  and  the  most  respectful  of  his  listeners.  Tiiis  elabo- 
rate essay  belongs  to  his  past  life  ;  let  it  go  with  all  that 
Protestantism  he  abjured  before  he  was  permitted  to  put  on 
the  livery  of  Christ.  It  belongs  not  to  his  Catholic  life, 
and  is  only  accidentally  connected  with  it,  either  in  his  own 
mind  or  in  that  of  others.  The  essay  he  will  write  here- 
after, out  of  the  fulness  of  his  Catholic  heart,  wnll  breathe 
a  different  tone,  and  fetch  another  echo.     It  will  refresh  the 
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Catholic  soul,  strengthen  his  faith,  confirm  his  hope,  and 
warm  his  charity.  A  noble  career  opens  before  him.  May 
God  give  him  grace  to  run  it  with  success ! 


NEWMAN'S  THEORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE.* 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1847.] 

This  is  an  American  reprint  of  a  recent  work  by  one  of 
the  distinguished  converts  from  Anglicanism,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  valuable  popular  works  on  the  An- 
glican controversy  with  which  we  are  acqaainted.  Its  tone 
is  earnest  and  sincere,  gentle  and  strong.  It  is  written  in  a 
clear,  chaste,  and  eloquent  style,  out  from  the  very  heart 
and  soul  of  the  author,  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  question  it  discusses,  and  of  the  perilous  state  of 
those  who  remain  attached  to  an  heretical  communion,  re- 
ject the  church  of  God,  and  daily  crucify  their  Lord  anew. 
It  gives  one  a  favorable  impression  of  the  talents,  learning, 
and  Catholic  spirit  of  its  author,  and,  indeed,  of  the  men 
in  general,  who  have  recently  had  the  happiness  of  being 
received  from  Anglicanism  into  the  holy  Catholic  Church. 
It  does  ample  justice  to  its  subject,  and,  where  dispassion- 
ately and  candidly  read,  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  a  suf- 
ficient refutation  of  the  pretensions  of  Anglicanism,  and  an 
unanswerable  defence  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  the  church 
brought  to  our  view  in  the  JSTicene  creed. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  simple  and  natural.  The  Angli- 
can pretends  that  his  communion  is  at  least  a  branch  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  He  professes  to  believe, — if  he  is  of  the 
high  church  party, — that  onr  Lord  founded  a  church,  one 
and  catholic,  out  of  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  God's 
gracious  providence,  salvation  is  not  attainable.  But  is  his 
communion  this  church,  or  at  least  a  living  branch  of  it ; 
or  is  this  church  the  one  in  communion  with  the  see  of 
Rome  ?     This  is  the  question.      How  shall  it  be  answered  ? 

*The  Fourfold  Difficulty  of  Anr/lica»ism,  or  the  Church  of  England 
tested  hy  the  Nicene  Creed,  in  a  Series  of  Letters.  By  J.  Spencer 
NouTHCOTE.     Pliihidelpliia:  1846. 
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There  are  certain  marks  or  notes  by  whicli  the  church  of 
Christ  may  be  recognized  and  distinguished  from  all  other 
bodies  or  pretended  churches.  These  notes  are  enumerated 
in  tlie  Nicene  creed,  which  the  Anglican  professes  to  believe 
and  to  hold  authoritive,  and  are  Unity,  Sanctity,  Catholicity, 
and  Apostolicity, — Credo  imam  sanctarn,  Catholicain,  et 
Apostolicam  EcGlesiarn.  If  all  these  notes  are  united  in 
the  Anglican  estabhsliment,  she  is  the  churcli  of  the  I^icene 
creed,  the  church  of  God,  and  spouse  of  the  lamb ;  but  if 
she  want  any  one  of  them,  and  certainly  if  she  want  them  all, 
she  is  not  that  church,  is  no  part  or  brancli  of  it,  and,  prop- 
erly speaking,  no  church  at  all.  On  the  othei-  hand,  if 
they  are  all  united  in  the  Roman  Church,  then  she  is  the 
church  of  the  Nicene  creed,  the  church  of  God,  and  only 
those  in  communion  with  her  are  in  communion  with  Christ 
or  in  the  way  of~  salvation.  The  object  of  the  book  is  to 
show  that  none  of  these  notes  are  the  possession  of  Angli- 
canism, and  that  they  are  each  and  all  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  church  in  communion  with  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  the  supreme  and  visible  head  of  the  church  and  vicar 
of  our  Lord  on  earth.  It  shows  this  in  a  pleasing  and  con- 
vincing manner,  and  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

The  2i\\t\ioY  proves  very  clearly  that  Anglicanism  is  neither 
one  nor  holy,  neither  catholic  nor  apostolic,  but  he  seems 
partially  to  concede  at  least  some  degree  of  sanctity  to  indi- 
vidual members  of  its  communion.  "In  claiming,"  he 
says,  "  this  note  of  sanctity  as  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
Roman  Church,  I  do  not  of  course  mean  that  there  is  noth- 
ing which  might  be  called  by  the  name  to  be  found  in 
the  Church  of  England  ;  sanctity,  unlike  unity,  admits  of 
degrees,  and  I  should  suppose  there  is  no  body  of  Christians, 
I  had  almost  said,  no  body  of  worshippers  of  any  religion 
whatever,  among  whom  there  does  not  exist  something 
which  at  least  seems  akin  to  it."  This  is  rather  loosely  ex- 
pressed, and  may  mean  simply,  that,  though  sanctity,  truly 
and  properly  so  called,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  church, 
yet  it  is  not  denied  that  there  is  that  to  be  found  in  other 
communions  which  has  many  of  its  external  characteristics, 
and  may  be  sometimes  supposed  to  be  it,  but  which,  in  fact, 
is  only  its  counterfeit ;  and  so  understood^it  expresses  noth- 
ing objectionable.  But  it  may  also  be  construed  to  mean, 
that,  though  sanctity,  indeed,  in  its  higher  degree,  in  its 
heroic  form,  is  found  only  in  the  Roman  Church,  yet  it  is 
not  denied  but  it  may  in  some  of  its  lower  forms,  in  its  ele- 
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Hients  at  least,  be  found  in  coniiniinioHS  external  and  hostile 
to  her.  That  this  last  is  the  meaning  of  the  author  is  prob- 
able, since  he  asserts  that  sanctity  admits  of  degrees,  which 
he  would  have  liad  no  occasion  to  do,  if  he  had  intended  to 
concede  no  degree  of  sanctity  to  individuals  in  the  Angli- 
can communion.  If  this  be  his  real  meaning,  it  needs  some 
(|ualification. 

It  is  no  reproach  to  the  author,  that  he  should  mistake  the 
Catholic  faith  or  theology  on  this  or  that  point,  or  some- 
times fail  to  express  himself  with  strict  verbal  accuracy. 
The  recent  convert — and  we  speak  a  good  word  for  our- 
selves— cannot  be  expected  to  be  always  rigidly  exact  either 
in  thought  or  language,  and  his  mistakes,  or  blunders  even, 
should  be  regarded  with  Christian  forbearance.  But  sanc- 
tity, though  it  admit  of  degrees,  is  sanctity  even  in  its  low- 
est degree,  and,  if  Mr.  Northcote  admits  that  it  can  in  any 
degree  be  possessed  by  persons  who  adhere  to  the  Anglican 
communion,  he  cannot  claim  it  as  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  Roman  Church.  The  difference  between  the  two 
communions  in  respect  of  sanctity  would,  in  such  a  case,  i)e 
merely  a  difference  of  more  or  less,^-a  difference  simply  in 
degree,  not  in  kind.  Moreover,  sanctity  and  salvation  go 
together  and  are  inseparable.  Where  there  is  no  sanctity, 
there  can  be  no  salvation  ;  and  where  there  is  sanctity,  there 
can  be  no  condemnation.  This  must  be  true  of  sanctity  in 
general,  in  an}'  and  every  degree  in  which  it  is  sanctity  ; 
for  no  one  can  pretend  that  none  are  saved  but  those  who 
have  attained  to  t\iL\t  heroiciorm.  of  sanctity  which  we  honor 
in  the  saints  canonized  by  the  church.  If,  then,  the  author 
concedes  sanctity  in  any  degree  to  individuals  living  in  and 
adhering  to  the  Anglican  communion,  he  must  concede  sal- 
vation to  be  attainable  in  that  communion  ;  which  is  contra 
fidem,  for  it  is  de  fide  that  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  the 
church.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  church 
has  excommunicated  and  excommunicates  every  Protestant 
body,  the  Anglican  as  well  as  the  Presbyterian  or  the  Socin- 
ian,  and  we  can  h;u'dly  suppose  that  she  allows  us  to  concede 
sanctity  to  those  who  are  under  the  ban  of  her  excommuni- 
cation, as  heretics,  cut  off  from  communion  with  Christ ; 
especially  since  sanctity  is  the  end  to  be  attained  to,  the  end 
for  which  she,  with  all  her  sacraments  and  ministries,  was 
instituted  and  exists  through  all  time.  We  have  consulted 
the  authorities  within  our  reach,  and  we  find  none  of  them 
making  the  concession  in  question,  but  all  unanimously  con- 
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tendino;  that  sanetit}^  properly  so  called,  can  be  predicated 
only  of  the  church,  whether  reference  be  had  to  doctrines 
or  to  persons. 

The  author  seems  to  us,  also,  to  be  not  quite  exact  in  the 
following  passages : 

"All  Catholic  doctrine,  as  held  by  the  Roman  Church,  has  been  the 
result  of  one  continued  law  of  growth,  and  has  therefore  the  unity  of 
nature  and  of  life  :  its  development  has  been  like  that  of  the  church  it- 
self, '  the  least  of  all  seeds,  but  when  it  is  grown  the  greatest  among 
herbs';  or,  like  the  growth  of  grace  in  each  individual  soul,  'first  the 
blade,  then  the  ear,  and  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.'  "  "The  Gos- 
pel, it  is  true,  is  a  divine  message.  Yet,  as  the  language  in  which  it  is 
made  is  human,  questions  may  naturally  suggest  themselves,  almost 
witliout  end,  as  to  tlie  real  import  of  that  language  ;  as,  for  instance, 
from  the  brief  and  mysterious  announcement,  'the  Word  became  flesh,' 
three  wide  questions,  as  it  ha^  been  well  said  [Newman  On,  Development, 
p.  50,  Amer.  edition],  at  once  open  upon  us;  what  is  meant  by  'the 
Word,'  what  by  'flesh,' and  what  by  'became';  and  inquiries  of  this 
kind  have,  as  you  know,  from  time  to  time  arisen  in  the  church,  more 
or  less  supported  by  Scriptural  and  traditional  evidence.  These  have 
gradually  gained  ground  and  attracted  notice,  until  the  church  has  felt 
herself  obliged  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  them,  and  thenceforward, 
according  to  her  seal  of  sanction  or  anathema,  such  opinions  have  either 
been  incorporated  into  the  Cailwlic  creed,  or  denounced  as  contrary  to  it; 
and  those  bodies  which,  spite  of  such  anathema,  have  still  clung  to  the 
proscribed  opinions,  have  gradually  become  external  and  hostile  to  the 
church." 

This  seems  to  us  to  teach  or  necessarily  imply, — 1,  that 
Christian  doctrine  grows  by  virtue  of  human  effort ;  2,  tliat 
a  revelation  cannot  be  made  through  the  medium  of  human 
language,  which  shall  reach  the  minds  of  its  recipients  in  the 
full  and  exact  sense  intended  by  its  author;  3,  that  heresies 
arise,  as  to  their  matter,  from  the  incompleteness,  quoad  se 
or  quoad  nos,  of  the  original  revelation,  and  the  honest  and 
necessary  endeavours  of  individuals  to  complete  it;  and,  4, 
that  opinions  may  be  and  are  made  by  the  church  articles  of 
faith.  There  can,  it  seems  to  us,  be  no  question  that  the 
passages  quoted  express  or  imply  at  least  these  four  propo- 
sitions, and  we  should  suppose  there  can  be  just  as  little  as 
to  their  objectionable  character. 

The  recent  conversion  of  the  author,  his  evident  Catholic 
intentions,  and  general  soundness  of  doctrine,  would  lead  us 
to  pass  over  these  points,  all  uncatholic  as  they  are,  with  a 
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simple  remark  calling  the  attention  of  onr  readers  to  tlieir 
evident  heterodox)",  were  they  the  solitarv  opinions  of  Mr. 
Xorthcote;  but  they  are  the  doctrines  of  a  school, — of  a 
school  formed,  indeed,  at  first  outside  of  the  church,  but  by 
the  conversion  of  its  distinguished  founder,  Mr.  Newman, 
and  his  more  eminent  disciples,  now  brought  within  her 
communion.  Mr.  Northcote  was  one  of  Mr.  ]S"ewman's  dis- 
ciples, and  the  fact  that  he  continues  to  be  one,  even  within 
the  bosom  of  the  church,  leads  us  to  fear  the  same  may  be  the 
case  with  man}'  others.  He  gives,  in  the  extracts  we  have 
made,  what  we  understand,  and  what  we  presume  he  under- 
stands, to  be  substantially  Mr.  Kewman's  doctrine  of  devel- 
opment. If  that  doctrine  is  entertained  by  the  great  body 
of  those  who  have  recently  abandoned  Anglicanism  for  the 
church,  the  question  becomes  somewhat  grave,  and  we  may 
have,  if  we  are  not  on  our  guard,  before  we  are  aware  of  it, 
a  new  school  springing  up  in  our  midst,  as  dangerous  as 
the  Hermesian  or  that  of  La  Mennais.  These  individuals, 
from  their  well  known  talents,  learning,  and  zeal,  cannot  fail 
to  have  a  wide  and  commanding  influence  on  our  Catholic 
literature,  and,  if  they  adhere  to  Mr.  Newman's  doctrine  it 
will  be  diffused  beyond  the  circle  of  those  wlio  now  entertain 
it,  and  do  no  little  harm  to  portions  even  of  our  Catholic 
population.  The  age  has  a  strong  tendency  to  theorizing 
and  innovation,  which  Catholics  tiiemselves  do  not  wholly 
escape.  Let  there  be  brought  forward  a  theory  which  prom- 
ises to  them  an  opportunity  of  combining  the  love  of  specu- 
lation and  novelty  with  reverence  for  their  religion  and  zeal 
for  the  salvation  of  their  neighbour,  and  the  temptation  will 
be  too  strong  to  be  in  all  cases  successfully  resisted.  In  this 
view  of  the  question,  it  becomes  important  to  examine  thor- 
oughly Mr.  Newman's  Theory  of  Developments,  and  to  lay 
open  to  all  its  real  character.  If  it  really  authorize  doc- 
trines like  those  Mr.  Northcote  sets  forth,  no  Catholic  can 
for  a  moment,  after  discovering  the  fact,  entertain  it  either 
as  true  or  as  harmless. 

It  is  with  sincere  reluctance  we  recur  once  more  to  Mr. 
Newman's  Essay  on  the  Developmeut  of  Christian  Doctrine. 
We  cannot  do  so  without  exposing  ourselves  to  nmch  mis- 
construction and  odium,  especially  since  we  are  a  layman 
and  only  a  recent  convert  ourselves,  a  mere  novice  in  Cath- 
olic faith  and  theology.  But,  occupying  the  post  we  do,  and 
which  we  occupy  by  tlie  request  of  those  whose  requests  are 
commands  for  us,  we  are  ol)liged   to  consult,  not  what  may 
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seem  most  appropriate  to  the  iicopliyte  or  the  hiyman,  but 
what  is  most  befitting  the  Catliolic  reviewer.  And,  after  all, 
there  may  be  less  arrogance  and  dogmatism  in  speaking,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  church,  what _  and  only  what  she 
teaches  us,  and  commands  us  to  speak,  if  we  speak  at  all, 
than  those  who  are  accustomed  to  speak  only  from  their  own 
heads  may  imagine.  But  personal  considerations  must  not 
be  suffered  to  eliter  into  the  account.  The  man,  who,  when 
the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  Catholic  faith  is  attacked  by 
an  insidious  theory,  will  remain  silent  lest  his  own  motives 
should  be  misconstrued,  or  offer  an  apology  for  speaking  out 
in  clear  and  energetic  tones  against  the  advancing  error,  has 
little  reason  to  glory  in  his  Catholicity. 

Mr.  Newman's  book  should  have  been  exempt  from  Cath- 
ohc  criticism,  and  would  have  been,  if  it  had  been  suffered 
to  pass  for  what  it  is  and  professes  to  be,— the  speculations 
of  a  man  who  at  best  is  merely  in  transiUi  from  error  to 
truth.  So  regarded,— as  it  was  on  its  first  appearance,  and 
still  is  by  the  great  body  of  Catholics  at  home  and  abroad, 
whether'  of  the  clergy  or  the  laity,— it  deserves  no  censure, 
and  may  be  read  with  no  inconsiderable  interest ;  for  what 
it  contains  that  is  unsound  may  be  justly  attributed  to  the 
author's  former  Protestantism,  and  what  is  sound  may  be 
taken  as  the  concessions  of  a  great  and  earnest  mind  to  Cath- 
olic truth.  So  regarded,  we  read  the  book  as  it  should  be 
read,— to  find  what  it  contains  which  we  may  as  Catholics 
accept,  not  what  it  contains  which  we  must  reject.  But  we 
are  compelled  to  regard  it  in  a  different  light.  Some  few 
within  contend  the  book  must  needs  be  orthodox,  while 
those  without  insist  that  it  is  a  work  from  which  Catholic 
faith  and  theology  are  to  be  learned.  Tiie  very  eminence 
of  the  author  gives  weight  to  the  conclusions  of  both.  We 
are  therefore  compelled,  willing  or  not,  to  bring  the  book  to 
the  Catholic  standard,  and  try  it  by  Catholic  principles. 

They  who,  among  ourselves,  differ  from  us  in  our  estimate 
of  Mr.  Newman's  ^theory,  do  not,  so  far  as  we  are  informed, 
differ  from  us  as  to  the  doctrine  we  oppose  to  it ;  but  they 
think  that  we  do  not  rightly  understand  it,  and  ascribe  to 
the  author  doctrines  he  would  at  once  repudiate.  What  Mr. 
Newman  would  or  would  not  repudiate,  or  what  he  did  or 
did  not  intend  to  teach,  is  not  the  question  we  raise  ;  for  we 
review  not  him,  but  his  book.  What  esoteric  meaning  he 
may  have  had,  we  do  not  inquire.  We  simply  inquire.  What 
does  his  book,  in  the  obvious  and  natural  sense  of  its  lan- 
voL.  xrv— 3 
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guage,  actually  teach  to  plain  and  unsophisticated  readers?  If 
Ave  have  inisinterpi-eted  or  misrepresented  what  in  this  sense 
it  actually  teaches,  let  us  be  set  right  or  condemned  ;  but  if  it 
actually,  in  the  obvious  and  natural  sense  of  the  Avords  used, 
means  what  we  allege,  let  it  be  condemned,  whatever  hypoth- 
esis may  or  may  not  be  invented  to  excuse  its  author.  But 
we  trust  we  may,  without  offence,  entreat  those  who  may  be 
disposed  to  accuse  us  of  misunderstanding  the  book,  before 
so  accusing  us,  to  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  book  them- 
selves, and  to  be  certain  that  they  themselves  do  not  misun- 
derstand it. 

Mr.  Newman,  as  is  well  known,  w^rote,  and  in  part  printed, 
his  essay  before  he  became  a  Catholic,  and,  as  he  personally 
informed  a  distinguished  friend  of  ours, — if  the  eminent 
prelate  who  is  our  informant  will  allow  us  to  call  him  our 
friend,  who  has  more  than  once  proved  himself  to  be  really 
so, — that  he  wrote  the  principal  part  of  it  nearly  ten  years 
before  his  conversion.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  nor  incredible, 
that  it  should  not  be  thoroughly  orthodox.  Never  yet  was 
a  Protestant  book  M'ritten  that  could  be  converted  into  a 
Catholic  book  ;  for,  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  ISTewman,  who 
maintains  the  contrary,  conversion  is  not  simply  taking 
something  in  addition  to  what  we  before  had,  but  consists  in 
putting  off,  as  well  as  putting  on,  in  "  being  ^^??clothed,  as 
well  as  clothed  upon."  It  is  not  likely  the  work  was  com- 
menced with  the  design  with  which  it  was  completed  ;  and 
it  requires  no  very  profound  examination  to  discover,  that, 
while  the  main  theory  is  consistently  enough  set  forth,  the 
book  is  not  all  of  a  piece ;  and  the  hand  of  the  author,  re- 
touching it  here  and  there  for  the  press,  and  striving  to  give 
it  a  more  Catholic  coloring  and  expression,  is  visible  enough. 
That  he  considered  the  theory  set  forth  in  his  book  as  inti- 
mately connected  with  his  own  conversion,  that  he  honesth' 
believed  it  contained  a  solid  ground  on  which  a  man  could 
justify  himself  in  abandoning  a  sect  and  seeking  the  com- 
munion of  the  church,  and  that  it  would  or  might  aid  others, 
especially  Anglicans,  in  removing  the  obstacles  they  imag- 
ined to  communion  with  Rome,  we  have  no  doubt,  and  it 
seems  to  us  but  natural  that  he  should  have  so  believed.  We 
see  in  the  fact  that  he  so  believed,  even  on  the  supposition 
that  the  book  is  what  we  regard  it,  nothing  to  induce  us  to 
withdraw  our  high  esteem  for  him  as  a  man  and  a  scholar, 
or  to  check  the  full  flow  of  our  gratitude  to  Almighty  God 
for  having,  in  his  great  mercy,  brought  him  into  the  way  of 
salvation. 
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The  Theory  of  Developments  is  professedly  put  forth  as 
an  hjpotkesis,  as  an  expedient  for  reinovinsi;  or  getting  rid 
of  a  difficulty.  Wluit  is  this  difficulty,  and  what  is  suggest- 
ed as  the  means  of  removing  it?  The  difficulty  is  presented 
in  two  forms,  special  and  gcTieral.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
book,  the  special  difficulty  is  sunk  in  the  general ;  in  the  last 
part,  the  general  is  sunk  in  the  special ; — so  that,  really,  the 
book  is  written  to  remove  a  special  difficulty ;  which  is,  the 
obstacle  to  seeking  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome, 
pointed  out  by  the  author  in  one  of  the  earlier  numbers  of 
the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  and  consists  in  the  assumption  that 
Eome  has  introduced  new  gods,  new  doctrines,  or,  in  simple 
terms,  corrupted  the  primitive  faith. 

This  difficulty  rests  on  the  assumption  of  differences  or 
variations  between  the  faith  presented  to  us  by  the  history 
of  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  and  the  faith  as  held  by  the 
present  Roman  Catholic  Church.  But  the  real  difficulty  the 
author  appears  to  hold  does  not  end  there,  but  resolves 
itself  into  a  more  general  difficulty.  The  variations  and 
differences  have  not  occurred  in  one  form  of  Christianity 
alone,  but  have  extended  to  all ;  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  find  any  form  of  Christianity  extant  which  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  we  meet  with  in  the  primitive  church. 
If  variation  and  difference  of  external  form  are  solid 
reasons  for  i-efusing  to  seek  communion  with  Rome, 
they  are  equally  so  for  refusing  communion  with  any  pre- 
tended church  now  in  existence.  We  must,  then,  conclude, 
either  that  Christianity  has  failed,  died  out,  or  that  it  can  exist 
under  certain  variations  or  differences  of  external  represen- 
tation. The  first  alternative  is  inadmissible.  Consequently 
the  great  inquiry  must  be,  to  ascertain  how  Christianity 
may  continue  perfect  and  unchanged  under  a  variation  and 
difference  of  external  representation,  and  to  obtain  certain 
criteria  by  which  to  distinguish  historically  what  is  true 
Christianitj^  from  what  is  not.  For  the  explication  or  ac- 
counting for  the  variations,  the  author  brings  forward  his 
theory  of  developments ;  for  determining  which  or  what  is 
the  real  Christianity  of  history,  and  the  actual  continuation 
of  the  apostolic  church,  he  introduces  his  seven  tests  of  a 
true  development,  and  applies  them  to  ecclesiastical  history, 
more  especially  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries. 

The  variations  and  difficulties  are  predicated  in  the  essay 
alike  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship.  We  confine  our- 
selves, as  we  did  before,  to  his  theory  so  far  only  as  it  affects 
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Christian  doctrine,  or  the  credenda  of  tlie  Christian  Churchy 
to  be  received  by  all  witli  divine  and  Catholic  faith ;  for  we 
readily  concede  that  nincli  he  says  is  true,  if  restricted  to 
discipline  and  worship;  and  we  have  no  doubt,  that,  if  the 
author  had  been  acquainted  with  the  proper  distinctions 
made  by  Catholic  theologians  between  the  former  and  the 
latter,  he  would  have  avoided  the  more  serious  errors  of  his 
book, — very  likely  would  not  have  written  it  at  all. 

To  proceed  to  more  precise  and  formal  statements ;  we 
may  say  the  author  athrms, — 1.  That  Christianity  is  a  fact 
in  the  world's  history,  and  therefore  falls  itself  within  the 
province  of  history.  2.  It  must,  then,  have  a  history,  and 
be  susceptible  of  an  historical  representation  and  verification. 
3.  But  such  are  the  variations  and  apparent  inconsistencies 
of  the  historical  representation  it  has  received,  that,  while 
history  enables  us  to  say  with  ease  what  Christianity  is  not, — 
as,  for  instance,  that  it  is  not  Protestantism, — yet  it  does  not, 
without  difficulty,  enable  us  to  say  precisel}^  what  it  is. 
Hence  the  problem  : — 

Given,  the  variations  and  apparent  inconsistencies  in  the 
historical  representations,  how  to  explain  or  account  for  them, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  use  history,  our  natural  informant,  in  suc- 
cessfully determining,  with  completeness  and  exactness,  what 
Christianity,  historically  considered,  really  is. — Essay^  pp. 
11-13. 

If  Mr.  Newman  had  been  a  Catholic  at  the  time  of  pro- 
posing this  problem,  he  would  not  have  proposed  it ;  for 
no  Catholic  concedes  that  there  is  or  can  be  the  difficulty  he 
implies.  The  only  variations  in  respect  of  Christian  doctrine 
the  Catholic  admits  are,  as  Father  Perrone  says,  new  modes 
of  expression  adopted  on  the  occasion  of  novel  errors.  But 
this  is  the  problem  proposed.  For  its  solution,  the  author 
assumes  a  theory  or  hypothesis  is  necessary.  Several  hypoth- 
eses have  heretofore  been  suggested. 

1.  The  quod  uhique,  quod  sempei\  et  quod  ah  oinnibus  of 
Vincent  of  Lerins,  that  Christianity  is  what  has  been  held 
everywhere,  always,  and  by  all.  This  rule  appears  reasonable 
on  its  face ;  is  true  in  the  abstract,  when  fairly  applied  in 
the  Roman  sense  ;  but  it  is  impracticable,  especially  as  under- 
stood by  English  divines;  for  it  admits  of  a  laxer  and  a 
stricter  application.  If  enlarged  so  as  to  suit  the  purposes 
of  Anglicans,  it  includes  the  present  Roman  Catholic  Church; 
if  contracted  so  as  to  exclude  the  creed  of  Pius  IV.,  it  will 
exclude  that  of  St.  Athanasius,  and  certain  doctrines  which 
Anglicans  profess  to  hold  sacred. 
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2.  The  second  hypothesis  is,  that  Christianity  was  early 
C!ornipted  from  oriental,  Platonic,  and  polytheistic  sources ; 
but  this,  however  possible  in  itself,  plausible,  or  sufficient, 
\&  unavailahle  I  because  we  must  know  what  the  original 
evangelical  message  was,  before  we  can  say  what  has  been  a 
corruption  of  it. 

3.  The  discipline  of  the  secret, — disGiplina  arcani ; 
sufficient  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  does  not  meet  the  whole 
difficulty,  because  the  variations  continue  after  this  dis- 
cipline has  ceased  to  be  in  force. 

4.  The  theory  of  developments,  which  assumes  the  fact 
of  variations  and  apparent  inconsistencies,  but  defends  them 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  legitimate  developments,  not 
corruptions  of  primitive  doctrines.  Or,  to  state  it  with 
more  rigid  accuracy,  it  assumes  two  classes  of  variations, 
one  false  and  destructive,  the  other  true  and  pi'eservative  ; 
the  former  are  false  developments,  and  to  be  rejected  as  in- 
compatible with  the  continued  existence  of  Christianity  ; 
the  latter  are  true  developments,  and  necessary  to  its  pres- 
ervation and  influence. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  essay  is  the  Development  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  and  Christian  dootr^ine,  is  the  subject 
of  the  developments,  as  the  very  title  of  the  work  informs 
us.  What,  then,  is  to  be  understood  by  Christian  doctrine  ? 
This  is  our  first  question  ;  and  we  answer,  evidently,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Newman,  the  view  taken  or  the  idea  formed  by 
the  human  mind.  He  connects  the  developments  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  the  developments  of  ideas  in  general,  sup- 
poses a  parit}'  between  them,  and  from  the  fact  and  necessity 
of  the  latter  concludes,  at  least,  the  antecedent  probability 
of  the  former ;  which  he  could  not  do,  if  he  did  not  hold 
Christian  doctrine  to  be  an  idea.  All  he  says  of  ideas  in 
general,  all  the  analogies  he  draws  from  them  to  elucidate 
and  establish  his  doctrine  of  development,  would  be  irrele- 
vant and  unmeaning,  if  he  did  not  hold  Christian  doctrine 
itself' to  be  an  idea. 

But  is  the  idea  the  revealed  truth  itself,  or  is  it  the  view 
which  the  mind  takes  of  the  revealed  truth  ?  In  some  pas- 
sages, the  author  seems  to  teach  the  former.  Thus  he  says, 
— "  Christianity  came  into  the  world  as  an  idea  rather  than 
an  institution";  and  he  quotes  with  approbation  a  passage 
from  Guizot,  a  Protestant,  which  teaches  that  Christianity, 
as  an  institution,  as  a  government,  has  been  the  natural  and 
necessary  result  of  the  action  of  the  idea  on  its  recipients. 
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But,  according  to  Mr.  Newman,  the  idea  is  not  soinethino; 
given  to  the  mind,  ah  extra^  already  formed,  but  is  itself 
formed  by  the  mind ;  for  he  defines  it  to  be  an  habitual 
judgment  of  the  mind,  formed  by  comparing,  contrasting, 
abstracting,  generalizing,  adjusting,  classifying.  If,  then, 
he  takes  the  lirst  alternative  suggested,  he  must  hold,  as  we 
showed  in  our  former  article,  that  the  revelation  itself  is  an 
idea  formed  bj^the  human  mind,  which  is  the  evident  denial 
of  revelation  itself. 

Mr.  I^ewman,  though  some  passages  in  his  essay  certainly 
warrant  it,  will  of  course  shrink  from  this  view.  Then  he 
must  take  the  other  alternative,  and  say  that  Christian  doc- 
trine is  not  the  revealed  truth  itself,  but  the  view  taken,  or 
the  idea  which  the  mind  forms  of  it.  This  is  clearly  taught 
in  the  essay,  as  a  passage  which  we  shall  soon  quote  fully 
and  conclusively  proves;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  view  most 
favorable  to  Mr.  Newman,  and  we  have  been  accused  of  do- 
ing him  injustice  in  alleging  that  in  some  passages  of  his 
essay  he  implies  the  other ;  it  is  evidently  Mr.  Northcote's 
understanding  of  his  doctrine,  and  Mr.  JSTorthcote  is  good 
authority  in  the  case  ;  and,  finally,  we  have  been  assured 
personally  by  an  English  gentleman,  an  acquaintance  and 
friend  of  Mr.  Newman,  one  who  was  with  him  at  Little- 
more,  one  of  his  warm  admirers  and  discij^les,  and  like  him 
a  convert, — a  man  of  superior  worth  and  intelligence, — that 
this  is  really  Mr.  Newman's  doctrine,  and  that  it  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  any  one  could  understand  him  other- 
wise, or  that  anybody  did  or  could  understand  any  thing 
else  by  Christian  doctrine.  Conceding  or  assuming,  as  the 
case  may  be,  this  to  be  actually  what  Mr.  Newman  under- 
stands by  Christian  doctrine,  we  can  without  much  dith- 
culty  seize  the  more  prominent  features  of  his  theory.  1. 
The  revealed  truth  or  divine  message  communicated  to  the 
world  once  for  all  by  inspired  teachers,  and  consigned  to 
the  letter  of  documents,  say  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  2.  The 
view  taken  or  idea  formed  of  it  by  the  human  mind  oper- 
ating on  it ;  3.  The  struggles  or  efforts  of  the  human  mind 
to  realize  its  idea,  or  to  make  it  an  adequate  mental  repre- 
sentation of  the  external  revealed  truth;  and,  4.  The  de- 
velopments which  result  from  these  efforts  or  struggles,  and 
of  which  some  are  legitimace  and  tend  to  preserve,  and 
others  are  illegitimate  and  tend  to  corrupt  or  destroy,  the 
orio^inal  idea.     Hence,  savs  the  author  : —  * 
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"  If  Christianity  is  a  fact,  and  can  be  made  tlie  subject-matter  of  exer- 
cises of  the  reason,  and  impresses  an  idea  of  itself  on  our  minds,  that  idea 
will  in  the  course  of  time  develop  in  a  series  of  ideas,  connected  and  har- 
monious with  one  another,  and  unchangeable  and  complete,  as  is  the 
external  fact  itself  which  is  thus  represented.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  the 
human  mind  that  it  cannot  take  an  object  in,  which  is  submitted  to  it,  simply 
and  integrally.  It  conceives  by  means  of  definition  and  description  ; 
whole  objects  do  not  create  in  the  intellect  whole  ideas,  but  are,  to  use  a 
mathematical  phrase,  thrown  into  series,  into  a  number  of  statements, 
strengthening,  interpreting,  correcting  each  other,  and  with  more  or  less 
exactness  approximating,  as  they  accumulate,  to  a  perfect  image.  There 
is  no  other  way  of  learning  or  of  teaching.  We  cannot  teach  except  by 
aspects  or  views,  which  are  not  identical  roith  the  thing  itself  tohich  ice  are 

teaching It  may  be  objected,  that  inspired  documents,  such 

as  the  Holy  Scriptures,  at  once  determine  its  doctrine  without  further 
trouble.  But  they  were  intended  to  create  an  idea,  and  that  idea  is  not 
in  the  sacred  text,  but  in  the  mind  of  the  reader;  and  the  question  is, 
whether  that  idea  is  communicated  to  him  in  its  completeness  and  minute 
accuracy,  on  its  first  apprehension,  or  expands  in  his  heart  and  intellect, 
and  comes  to  perfection  in  the  course  of  time.  Nor  could  it  be  main- 
tained without  extravagance  that  the  letter  of  the  New  Testament,  or  of 
any  assignable  number  of  books,  comprises  a  delineation  of  all  possible 
forms  which  a  divine  message  may  assume  when  submitted  to  a  multi- 
tude of  minds.  Nor  is  the  case  altered  by  supposing  that  inspiration 
did  for  the  first  recipients  of  the  revelation  what  the  divine  fiat  did  for 
herbs  and  plants  in  the  beginning,  which  were  created  in  maturity.  Still, 
the  time  at  length  came  when  its  recipients  ceased  to  be  inspired ;  and  on 
these  recipients  the  revealed  truths  would  fall,  as  in  other  cases,  at  first 
vaguely  and  generally,  and  would  afterwards  be  completed  by  develop- 
ments. " 

This  is  to  the  purpose,  and  establishes  wliat  we  have  tlins 
far  said.  Christian  doctrine  is  the  idea  the  mind  forms  of 
the  revealed  truth.  But  the  idea  is  at  first  incomplete, 
vague,  and  general,  and  constitutes  no  adequate  mental 
representation  of  its  object.  Hence  the  occasion  and  need 
of  development.  But  the  process  of  development  is  not  a 
process  carried  on  by  authority  for  the  mind,  but  a  human 
process,  carried  on  by  the  human  mind  itself.  In  this  pro- 
cess the  mind  may  err,  run  off  into  extravagances,  and  effect 
false  developments  which  tend  to  corrupt  and  destroy  the 
original  idea.  Hence  the  necessity  of  an  infallible  authority 
to  decide  between  true  and  false  developments,  to  say  what 
of  that  which  the  mind  has  worked  out  may  be  retained, 
and  what  must  be  rejected.  What  is  permitted  to  be 
retained  is  incorporated  into  the  creed,  and  is  henceforth  de 
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ildc  ',  what  it  is  determined  must  be  rejected  degenerates 
into  heresy,  and,  as  Mr.  Northcote  saj'S,  "gradually  becomes 
external  and  hostile  to  the  church."  Since  developments 
are  inevitable  and  necessary,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  and,  to  say  the  least,  antecedently  probable 
from  the  character  of  the  revelation  itself,  they  must  have 
been  designed  and  provided  for  by  the  Author  of  the  reve- 
lation. Then  he  must  have  established  the  infallible  author- 
ity proved  to  be  necessary.  This  infallible  authority  can 
be  predicated  of  no  other  body  than  the  Roman  church. 
Therefore,  the  Roman  church  is  infallible.  Then  she  is  the 
true  church,  the  cliurch  of  God,  in  whose  communion  alone 
salvation  is  to  be  sought.  Here  is  the  theory  of  develop- 
ments from  the  point  of  view  we  have  taken  it  up,  and  here 
is  the  argument  of  the  essay.  The  argument  is  no  novelty, 
and  if,  instead  of  saying  developments  are  necessary  and 
must  be  provided  for,  we  say,  such  is  the  pei-versity  of  the 
human  intellect  and  will,  that  men  will  not  be  simple  be- 
lievers, but  will  strive  to  comprehend  the  faith,  master  it  by 
subjecting  it  to  human  forms,  as  Mr.  Newman's  main  en- 
deavour is  to  show  it  should  be,  and  therefore  errors  do  and 
will  arise,  and  must  be  guarded  against,  it  is  the  argument 
used  by  every  Catholic  theologian  from  the  lirst,  and  sug- 
gests itself  naturally  to  every  man  of  ordinary  intellectual 
cultivation.  It  was  hardly  necessary  to  go  so  far,  and  to 
run  such  risks,  to  obtain  an  argument  which  might  have 
been  obtained  without  any  journeying  or  risk  at  all.  But 
we  are  most  of  us  like  the  Syrian  who  came  to  the  prophet 
to  be  cured  of  his  leprosy,  greatly  scandalized  if  the  prophet 
merely  tells  us, — "  Go  wash  in  the  Jordan  seven  times,  and 
be  clean."  But,  letting  the  argument  go  for  what  it  is  worth, 
we  object  to  the  theory  of  Christian  doctrine  as  set  forth. 

1.  It  degrades  Christianity  to  the  level  of  human  and 
heretical  doctrines,  and  denies  all  differentia  generis  be- 
tween them.  This  follows  necessarily  from  its  assumption 
of  a  parity  between  Christianity  and  philosophy,  human 
polity  and  ideas  in  general.  The  author  everywhere  illus- 
trates and  confirms  his  doctrine  of  developments  by  what 
he  terms  "parallel  instances,"  taken  from  philosophy,  poli- 
tics, and  heresy,  and,  after  describing  the  state  into  which 
the  NestoriaTi  and  monophj'^site  communions  have  fallen, 
adds, — "  Such  might  have  been  the  condition  of  Christi- 
anity, had  it  been  al)sorbed  by  the  feudalism  of  the  mid- 
dle ages."     He  takes  the  developments  of  Methodism,  an 
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heretical  sect,  and  subject,  to  sav  tlie  least,  to  the  simple 
natural  laws  of  the  huiiian  mind,  as  illustrative  of  those  he 
contends  for  in  Christian  doctrine.  But  all  this  would  be 
absurd,  if  he  supposed  Christian  doctrine,  as  doctrine,  be- 
longed to  a  different  order.  Moreover,  he  expressly  admits 
the  objection.  "  Kor  can  it,"  he  says,  "  fairly  be  made  a 
difficulty,  that  thus  to  treat  Christianity  is  to  level  it  m 
some  sort  to  sects  and  doctrines  of  the  world,  and  to  impute 
to  it  the  imperfections  which  characterize  the  productions 
of  man."  This  is  sufficient,  for  it  concedes  that  the  author's 
manner  of  treating  Christianity  does  degrade  it  to  the  level 
of  human  and  heretical  doctrines,  and  imputes  to  it  the  im- 
perfections which  characterize  Mdiatever  is  human. 

The  author,  indeed,  tells  us  that  the  divine  message  was, 
or  may  have  been,  communicated  to  the  world  once  for  all; 
but  this  makes  no  difference;  for,  as  we  understand  him,  it 
was  not  communicated  as  materia  formata,  but  simply  as 
materia  informis,  on  which  the  mind  may  operate,  and  to 
which,  by  operating,  it  gives  form  or  idea.  The  doctrine 
is  the  form  which  the  human  mind  gives  to  the  materia 
informis.  As  to  this  informal  matter,  it  is  indeed  divine, 
but  as  reduced  to  form,  made  doctrine,  it  is  human.  But 
this  must  also  be  said  of  all  heresies,  for  they  are  only  the 
form  which  sectarians  give  to  the  revealed  facts  on  or  about 
which  they  exercise  their  reason.  They,  then,  are^  not  es- 
sentially or  generically  distinguishable  from  Christian  doc- 
trine itself,  and  it  is  clear  from  Mr.  Newman  throughout, 
that  he  does  not  distinguish  them  from  it,  except  in^  the 
fact  that  they  are  less  adequate  mental  representations  of 
their  object ;"  that  is,  use  up  or  reduce  to  form  a  less  quan- 
tity of  the  informal  matter  revealed,  are  less  successful  in 
reducing  the  wild  chaos  to  order.     Hence, — 

"The  Catholic  creed  is  lor  the  most  part  tlie  combination  of  separate 
truth.;,  which  heretics  have  divided  among  themselves,  and  err  in  divid- 
ing. So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  a  religious  mind  were  educated  in 
some  form  of  heathenism  or  error,  and  then  were  brought  undei-  the 
light  of  truth,  it  would  be  drawn  off  from  error  into  truth,  not  by  losing 
what  it  had,  but  by  gaining  what  it  had  not;  not  by  being  unclothed, 
but  by  being  clothed  upon,  that  mortality  may  be  swallowed  up  in 
life." 

Nor  does  the  case  essentially  alter  when  we  come  to  phi- 
losophy, or  human  doctrines  formed  for  the  explication  of 
nature"     Nature  hei'e  is  the  materia  informis  ;  but  nature 
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is  divine  as  well  as  Errace,  and  philosophies,  though  human 
as  doctrines,  are  yet  divine  as  to  their  matter.  The  only 
difference  between  philosophy  and  Christian  doctrine,  then, 
is,  that  philosophy  is  the  human  form  of  divine  matter  nat- 
urally supplied,  while  Christianity  is  the  human  form  of 
divine  matter  supernaturally  su]i])lied.  The  one,  then,  in 
quantutn  est  doetnna,  does  not  diifer,  generically,  from  the 
other.  Hence  the  author  says,  very  consistently  with  this 
view, — "  Christianity  differs  from  other  religions  and  phi- 
losophies in  what  it  has  in  addition  to  them,  not  in  kind,  but 
in  origin ;  not  in  its  nature,  but  in  its  personal  characteris- 
tics." It  is  true  the  author  says  this  cannot  be  fairly  made 
a  difficulty  ;  but,  with  his  leave,  we  think  it  a  very  grave 
difficulty  to  degrade  Christianity  "  to  the  level  of  sects 
[heresies]  and  doctrines  of  the  world,  and  to  impute  to  it 
the  imperfections  wdiich  characterize  the  productions  of 
man." 

2.  The  doctrine  Mr.  Newman  sets  forth  denies  that  there 
is,  properh^  speaking,  an}"  such  thing  as"  Christian  doctrine. 
It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  call  that  the  doctrine  which 
is  not  the  thing  taught,  but  the  view,  or  idea,  or  judgment, 
which  the  mind  forms  of  it.  Doctrine  means,  by  the  very 
force  of  the  M'ord  itself,  that  which  is  tavght,  and  formally 
taught  too ;  for  all  teaching  is  necessarily  formal,  and  can 
never  be  made  to  mean  either  the  materia  informAs  sub- 
mitted to  the  mind,  or  the  form  the  mind  gives  to  it,  or 
judgment  it  forms  of  it.  Hence,  in  representing  the  Chris- 
tian revelation,  objectively  considered,  as  the  mere  informal 
matter  of  doctrine,  and  making  the  doctrine  the  form 
which  the  mind  gives  it,  Mr.  Newman  denies  that  there  is 
or  can  be  a  Christian  doctrine.  This  he  might  have  sus- 
pected when  he  was  reducing  Christianity  to  the  level  of 
the  sects;  for,  properly  speaking,  the  sects  have  no  doc- 
trine, since  what  each  believes  is  merely  his  own  view  of 
what  is  submitted  to  his  mind. 

3.  The  theory  excludes  the  ecdesia  docens,  or  teaching 
authority  of  the  church.  The  Catholic  holds  that  the  faith 
is  what,  and  only  what,  God  reveals  and  the  church  teaches 
or  proposes.  The  faith  is  everywhere  and  always  in  the 
church.  Hence,  there  must  be  everywhere  at  every  mo- 
ment of  time  a  teaching  authority  in  the  church,  everywhere 
and  always,  from  the  apostles  to  the  consummation  of  the 
world,  actively  proposing  the  faith.  This  is  what  we  call 
the  church  teaching,  and  is   composed  of   all    pastors  and 
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teacliers  in  communion  witli  the  successor  of  St.  Peter, — 
all  of  whom  teach  with  infallible  authority,  when  teaching 
what,  and  only  what,  they  have  been  taught  and  commis- 
sioned to  teach.  Individuals  here  and  there  may  err  through 
ignorance  or  perversity  ;  but  our  Lord  is  himself  supernat- 
urally  present  with  the  church,  universally  and  perman- 
ently, and  by  his  gracious  providence  takes  care  that  the 
whole  do  not  err,  and  that  no  considerable  number  do,  from 
one  cause  or  the  other,  or  from  any  cause  whatever ;  and  if 
individuals,  through  the  pride  of  their  own  reason,  seek  to 
bring  in  profane  novelties,  the  ecclesia  judicans,  jiassive 
except  on  such  occasions,  declares  infallibly  what  is  tlie  law 
which,  on  the  points  in  litigation,  has  been  promulgated 
from  the  beginning,  and  condemns  the  errors  and  their  ad- 
herents and  abettors.  Thus  has  the  faith  been  infallibly 
taught  and  preserved  from  the  apostles  to  us,  and  thus  it 
will  be  from  us  to  the  consummation  of  the  world  ;  for  He 
who  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived  has  said  it.  But 
this  universal,  indefectible,  and  permanently  active  teach- 
ing church  Mr.  Newman's  theory  denies.  Of  course,  the 
teacher  is  denied  in  the  denial  of  the  doctrine  ;  for  there 
can  no  more  be  a  teacher  without  doctrine  than  there  can 
be  doctrine  without  a  teacher;  since  teacher  [doctor]  and 
doctrine  are  correlatives. 

If  there  be  a  church  teaching,  she  must  teach  Christian 
doctrine,  and  Christian  doctrine  must  be  what  and  only 
what  she  teaches.  But  Christian  doctrine  must  be  either 
the  revealed  truth  itself,  or  the  idea  the  mind  forms  of  it. 
Then  the  church  must,  if  she  teach  at  all,  teach  eitlier  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these.  But  not  the  revealed  truth  itself, 
because  that  would  make  it  the  doctrine,  and  not  merely 
the  materia  informis  of  doctrine ;  not  the  idea,  for  that 
would  deny  that  it  is  formed  by  the  mind  operating  on  the 
revealed  truth.  In  eitiier  case,  then,  the  supposition  of  the 
church  teaching  contradicts  the  theory.  Consequently,  the 
theory  contradicts  the  church  teaching,  or,  as  we  say,  ex- 
cludes the  ecclesia  doceris. 

4.  It  excludes  the  ecclesia  credens,  or  denies  that  there 
is  any  faith  believed.  This  follows  from  the  denial  of  the 
church  teaching.  The  faith  is  what,  and  only  what,  God 
reveals  and  the  church  proposes.  If  there  be  no  church 
teaching,  there  is  no  faith  proposed;  and  if  none  is  pro- 
posed, none  can  be  believed.  But  the  theory  denies  the 
church  teaching,  therefore  denies  that  any  faith  is  taught ; 
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therefore  that  any  is  behoved.  So  there  can  be  no  church 
beheving.  Fides  ex  auditu,  auditus  autem  per  verbnin 
Ghristi.  .  .  ,  Quoraodo  credent  ei,  quein  non  midie- 
runtf  Quomodo  autem  audient  sine  prcjedicants  f  Quo- 
rrwdo  vero  prmdicdbunt  nisi  mittantur  ? 

6.  It  exchides  the  ecclesia  judicans.  Mr.  Newman,  in 
words,  asserts  tlie  infallible  authority  of  the  church,  and  on 
tliis  fact  founds  his  claim  to  Catholicity.  But  the  church  is 
infallible  in  three  distinct,  though  inseparable,  functions, — 
believing,  teaching,  and  judging.  The  first  two  Mr.  JSTew- 
raan's  theory  denies,  and  he  nowhere  even  in  words  asserts 
them.  In  their  place  he  substitutes  an  ecclesia  discens,  or, 
in  plain  English,  a  church  learning,  which  likens  the  faith- 
ful to  those  whom  the  blessed  apostle  characterizes  as 
semper  discentes,  et  nunquam  ad  scientiam  veritatis  per- 
venientes.  But  to  stop  here  would  be  obviously  absurd  ;  for 
the  church,  in  learning  or  developing  the  faith,  in  quantum 
est  ecclesia  discens  or  evolvens^  is  not  infallible,  may  err,  run 
off  into  extravagances,  effect  false  developments  as  well  as 
true,  and  therefore  lose,  instead  of  preserving,  the  deposit  of 
faith.  Hence  the  necessity  of  an  infallible  authority.  But 
this  infallible  authority  can,  after  the  exclusion  of  the 
church  teaching  and  believing,  be  only  the  church  judging, 
or  deciding  between  true  and  false  developments, — what  of 
that  which  the  church  learning  has  worked  out  is  to  be  re- 
tained as  dogmatic  truth,  and  what  is  to  be  rejected  as 
refuse  and  suffered  to  degenerate  into  heresy  ;  and  it  is  only 
in  this  sense  tliat  we  find  the  author  asserting  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  church,  or  arguing  its  necessity  ;  for — and  the 
point  is  capital — the  autliority  does  not  precede  the  fallible 
action  of  the  mind  of  the  church,  effect  and  authoritatively 
propose  the  development,  but  follows  that  action,  and  gives 
to  the  developments  effected,  as  Mr.  Northcote  expresses  it, 
"  her  seal  of  sanction  or  anathema."  The  truth  to  be  sanc- 
tioned is  elicited  by  the  controversy  which  precedes  the 
decision  of  authority ;  and  consequently  the  action  of 
authority,  as  such,  must  consist  in  opposing  the  truth  so 
elicited  to  the  contradictory  error;  that  is,  determining 
which  of  the  litigants  is  the  faithful  development.  Obvi- 
ously, then,  the  infallible  authority  can  be  only  the 
judicial  authority,  that  is,  the  ecclesia  judicans. 

But  no  ecclesia  judicans  can  be  legitimately  asserted 
where  there  is  no  cliurch  teaching;  for  the  church  teaching 
is  the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  tlie  church  judging.     The 
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office  of  the  jtidge  is  to  judge  of  the  infractions  of  law.  But 
where -there  is  no  law,  there  are  no  infractions  of  law,  and 
there  is  no  law  where  none  has  been  promulgated.  The 
judge,  therefore,  necessarily  presupposes  the  promulgation 
of  tlie  law  as  the  condition  of  his  own  existence.  But 
where  there  is  no  teaclier,  there  is  no  promulgation  of  the 
law.  The  judge,  in  quantum  est  judex,  does  not  promul- 
gate the  law,  but  simply  declares  what,  on  the  points  in  liti- 
gation, is  the  law  which  has  already  been  promulgated. 
Consequently,  where  there  has  been  no  teacher  to  promul- 
gate the  law,  or  simply  where  there  is  no  teacher  preceding 
the  judge,  there  can  be  no  judge.  Therefore  the  theory  ex- 
cludes the  church  judging. 

Again.  The  judge,  tn  quantum  est  judex,  does  not 
promulgate  the  law  ;  he  only  declares  a  law  previously  pro- 
mulgated. Now,  on  the  points  in  litigation,  which  the  judge 
is  called  upon  to  decide,  he  either  declares  the  law  truly  or 
he  does  not.  If  he  does  not,  he  is  not  infallible,  and  the 
assertion  of  a  judge  avails  the  author  nothing.  If  he  does, 
then  it  is  infallibly  certain  that  on  those  points  there  had 
been  a  law  previously  promulgated.  If  so,  the  alleged 
development  is  no  development,  but  the  simple  declaration 
or  application  of  the  preexisting  law.  In  point  of  fact,  this 
last  is  what  the  church  always  alleges  when  deciding  a  con- 
troversy of  faith.  She  uniformly  alleges,  that  she  is  only 
opposing  to  the  novel  error  what  is  and  has  been  the  faith 
taught  and  believed,  or  law  promulgated,  from  the  first. 
From  the  first,  then,  she  assumes  tlie  law  on  the  point  liti- 
gated to  have  been  formal,  for  it  is  absurd  to  say  an  in- 
formal law,  in  so  far  as  informal,  is  a  law  promulgated.  But 
if  the  law  or  the  faith  from  the  first  has  been  formal,  of 
course  it  can  have  had  no  developments.  But  the  church, 
in  declaring  the  law,  which  she  applies  to  the  point  liti- 
gated, has  been  promulgated  from  the  first,  is  either  fallible 
or  infallible.  If  fallible,  Mr.  Newman  has  no  infallible 
church.  If  infallible,  he  cannot  assert  developments.  But 
he  does  assert  developments.  Therefore,  he  can  assert  no 
infallible  church.  So  both  his  theory  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  his  theory  of  developments  alike  exclude  the  infallible 
church  judging,  and  reduce  his  theory  to  that  of  mere^*- 
vate  judgment. 

6.  It  excludes  even  the  possibility  of  faith,  by  denying, 
quoad  nos,  the  possibility  of  an  infallible  revelation.  This 
we  saw  in  the  beginning  was  Mr.  JSTorthcote's  understand- 
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ino;  of  Mr.  Newman's  theory.  Mr.  Newman  says, — "  It  is 
the  peculiarity  of  the  human  mind  that  it  cannot  take  an 
object  in,  which  is  submitted  to  it,  simply  and  integrally. 
....  "Whole  objects  do  not  create  in  the  intellect  whole 
ideas ;  but  are,  to  use  a  mathematical  phrase,  thrown  into 
series,  into  a  number  of  statements,  strengthening,  interpret- 
ing, correcting  eacli  other,  and  with  more  or  less  exactness 
approximating,  as  they  accumulate,  to  a  perfect  image.  There 
is  no  otiier  \va.y  of  learning  or  of  teaching.  We  cannot 
teach  except  hy  aspects  or  views,  w/iic/i  are  not  identical  with 
thething  itself  we  are  teaching^  This  is  clear  and  conclu- 
sive, if  words  are  allowed  to  have  their  ordinary  meaning ; 
for  it  is  assigned  as  the  reason  why  we  cannot,  on  its  first 
apprehension,  form  to  ourselves  an  adequate  mental  repre- 
sentation of  the  revealed  truth,  and  are  able  to  complete  it 
only  in  the  course  of  time  by  developments.  But  what  is 
thus  affirmed  of  the  communication  and  reception  of  the 
original  divine  message  may  and  must  be  affirmed,  for  the 
same  reason,  of  the  decisions  of  the  infallible  authority, — 
supposing  it  to  exist.  '*  Whole  objects  do  not  create  whole 
ideas  in  the  intellect."  But  the  decision  or  definition  of  an 
objective  authority  is  a  whole  object,  and  therefore  cannot 
create  a  w^hole  idea,  be  taken  in  simply  and  integrally,  but 
must  be  "  thrown  into  series,  into  a  number  of  statements, 
strengthening,  interpreting,  correcting  each  other,  and  with 
more  or  less  exactness  approximating,  as  they  accumulate, 
to  a  perfect  image."  Suppose  a  new  decision,  and  the 
same  pi'ocess  nnist  be  repeated,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
"  We  cannot  teach  except  by  aspects  or  views,  which  are 
not  identical  with  the  thing  itself  we  are  teaching."  If  not 
identical  with  it,  in  so  far  as  not  identical,  they  nmst  be 
diverse  from  it.  Then,  if  the  thing  itself  be  truth,  they 
must  be  more  or  less  untrue  ;  consequently,  it  is  impossible 
to  teach  the  truth  without  some  admixture  of  error.  Then 
no  infallible  revelation  can  be  made  to  the  human  mind,  as 
we  inferred  from  Mr.  Northcote  ;  if  no  infallible  revelation, 
then  no  infallible  faith  ;  and  if  no  infallible  faith,  then  none 
at  all ;  or,  if  no  infallihle  revelation,  then  no  revelation,  for 
God  cannot  teach  error,  quoad  se  or  quoad  nos  ',  and  if  no 
revelation,  then  of  course  no  faith.  Consequently,  faith  is 
impossible. 

These  are  some  of  the  grave  objections  to  which  Mr. 
Newman's  theory  of  Christian  doctrine  is  exposed,  if,  as  we 
have  conceded,  it  assumes  Christian  doctrine  to  be  not  the 
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revealed  triitli  itself,  but  the  mind's  idea  of  it.  But,  if  it 
be  denied  that  it  does  so  assume,  and  contended  that  it 
assumes  the  doctrine  to  be  the  revealed  truth  itself,  it  be- 
comes, if  possible,  still  more  objectionable  ;  for  it  is  un- 
deniable that  it  assumes  the  doctrine  to  be  idea,  and  idea 
to  be,  not  something  already  formed  communicated  to 
the  mind  ah  extra,  but  an  habitual  judgment  formed  by  the 
mind  itself.  This  would  reduce  Christianity,  in  respect 
both  of  its  matter  and  of  its  form,  to  the  level  of  philosophy, 
and  be  an  absolute  denial  of  the  supernatural  revelation 
even  of  its  matter,  that  is,  of  supernatural  revelation 
altogether.  The  moment  Christian  doctrine  is  assumed  to 
be  an  idea  formed  by  the  mind,  an  habitual  judgment,  what- 
ever is  assumed  to  be  its  object,  Christianity,  in  any  sense 
in  which  a  Catholic  can  recognize  it,  is  absolutely  denied. 
No  man  can  be  a  Catholic,  who  does  not  hold  that  Christian 
doctrine  is  the  revealed  truth  itself,  and  tliat  this  truth  is  in- 
fallibly proposed  to  the  mind,  and  infalli])ly  received  by  it. 
If  the  revealed  truth  cannot  be  so  proposed  and  so  received, 
it  is  idle  to  talk  of  faith  or  of  a  divine  message.  The  real 
question  Mr.  Newman  raises  is,  not  the  possibility  of  de- 
velopments, but  the  possibility  of  revelation. 

Thus  far  we  have  confined  ourselves  chiefly  to  Mr.  New- 
man's view  of  Christian  doctrine ;  we  proceed  now  to  his 
view  of  developments.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  determine 
what  he  means  by  developments,  for  they  are  determined 
by  his  view  of  the  doctrine,  not  the  doctrine  by  them.  His 
view  of  the  doctrine  is  the  basis  of  the  developments,  the 
principle  from  which  they  are  deduced,  and  they  therefore 
are  to  l)e  understood  in  that  sense  only  in  which  it  is  the 
ground  on  which  they  may  be  logically  accounted  for  and 
justified. 

The  historical  facts  assumed  to  be  developments, — except 
in  the  few  instances  in  wliicli  the  author  is  not  historically 
exact, — we  readily  admit  as  facts,  but  not  as  developments. 
The  Catholic  Church  to-day,  whether  regarded  as  a  govern- 
ment,_  as  a  body  of  doctrine,  or  as  a  oultiis,  Mr.  Newman 
says,  is  the  development  of  the  apostolic  church,  and,  being 
such,  is  the  true  church.  But  is  the  present  Catholic 
Church,  under  the  relation  of  doctrine,  the  development  of 
the  apostolic  church,  or  is  it  identically  it,  without  any  de- 
velopment or  shadow  of  variation  ?  We  say,  under  the  re- 
lation of  doctrine,  by  which  we  mean  the  faith  objectively 
considered  and  formally  proposed  ;  for  there  is  a  broad  dis- 
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tinction  to  be  marked  between  the  faith  and  the  church 
under  the  relation  of  government  and  worship.  In  govern- 
ment, or  discipline,  and  cuUus  exterior^  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  conceding  developments.  When  the  church  was  confined 
to  the  apostles,  and  a  small  company  of  believers  at  Jerusa- 
lem, she  could  hardly  present  the  same  appearance  exter- 
nally, or  exercise  all  the  governmental  faculties,  at  least  in 
their  varied  applications,  as  when  she  included  all  nations 
under  her  dominion ;  and  all  the  capabilities  of  her  worship 
could  hardly  be  developed  when  the  faithful  were  few, 
without  temples,  unable  to  worship  in  open  day,  and  obliged 
to  conceal  themselves  in  private  chambers,  in  caves,  and  in 
catacombs,  any  more  than  they  can  be  with  us  in  a  hostile 
community,  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  destitution.  Yet 
in  both  of  these  respects  her  faculties  must  always  be  the 
same,  and  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  establish  her  identity 
and  fidelit}',  to  show  that  she  has  always  exercised  her  facul- 
ties according  to  their  normal  intent,  and  that  she  has  ex- 
ercised no  faculties  but  tliose  with  which  she  has  been  en- 
dowed from  the  beginning.  But  if  this  be  done^all  is  done 
that  is  necessary  for  her  complete  vindication  under  the 
respective  heads  of  government  and  of  external  worship, 
Thus  far  we  have  no  controversy  with  Mr.  I^ewman. 

But  with  regard  to  doctrine  the  case  is  different.  The 
doctrine  is  the  revelata  or  credenda,  which  God  reveals  and 
the  church  proposes,  and  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
church.  In  this,  developments  are  not  admissible,  for  they 
would  imply  a  growth  of  doctrine,  which  in  its  turn 
would  argue  either  a  deficiency  in  the  apostolic  doctrine  as  for- 
mally taught,  or  an  excess  in  the  doctrine  formally  proposed 
by  the  church  now.  Developments  of  the  law  must  be 
understood  either  in  the  sense  of  new  enactments,  or  in  the 
sense  of  new  applications,  or  applications  of  the  law  to  new 
cases  which  arise  in  the  course  of  time  and  the  progress  of 
events.  In  the  first  sense,  they  cannot  be  admitted  with- 
out assuming  a  progress  in  the  law  itself,  which  is  only 
another  form  of  saying  it  was  imperfect  in  the  beginning, 
contrary  to  the  uniform  teaching  of  Catholic  theologians, 
who  are  all  agreed  that  the  law  was  perfect  from  the  first, 
and  can  neither  be  enlarged  nor  diminished.  In  the  second 
sense  mentioned,  what  are  called  developments  are  not  de- 
velopments. All  development  implies  a  change  of  some 
sort  j  but  the  application  of  the  law  to  a  new  case  implies 
no  change  in  the  law,  either  in  respect  of  its  matter  or  in 
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respect  of  its  form.  If  you  mean  only  these  new  applica- 
tions by  developments,  a^ou  have  no  right  to  call  them  de- 
velopments of  doctrine.  The  identity  of  the  doctrine  ma- 
terially and  formally  remains  ever  unaffected,  whatever  the 
variation  of  the  cases  to  which  it  is  applied. 

This  is  so  obvious,  that  it  can  escape  no  one  of  ordinary 
intelligence,  and,  in  principle,  it  has  not  escaped  Mr.  I^ew- 
man.  But  he  does  not — and  the  point  must  not  be  over- 
looked— hold  the  doctrine  to  be  the  law.  The  law  of  the 
church,  lie  admits,  must  be  identical,  unchanged,  and  un- 
changeable, both  as  to  space  and  time.  The  law,  properly 
speaking,  according  to  him,  develops,  but  is  not  developed. 
But  he  means  by  the  law  not  law  in  the  forensic  sense,  but 
in  the  animal  or  vegetable  sense, — a  subjective  inherent  law 
of  growth,  like  that  in  the  acorn,  which  develops  it  into  the 
oak, — the  law  of  the  animal  in  the  embryon,  which  devel- 
ops it  into  the  full-grown  animal  of  its  species, — ihe,  forma, 
or  idea,  of  the  Platonists.  This  law  is  the  informative  or 
informing  power  of  the  church,  and,  just  in  proportion  to 
its  life,  vigor,  activity,  pushes  out  branches  and  foliage  in 
all  directions,  effects  new  developments  in  doctrine,  in  dis- 
cipline, and  worship,  till  the  church,  under  all  these  aspects, 
and  under  every  possible  particular  aspect  of  these  general 
aspects,  has  in  the  course  of  time  come  to  maturity,  or  the 
perfection  of  its  species.  These  are  Mr.  Newman's  own 
illustrations,  and  this  is  his  theory  of  development.  Evi- 
dently, then,  the  faith,  objectively  considered,  is  not,  in  his 
view,  the  law  which  the  church  obeys,  and  which  deter- 
mines her  developments,  as  the  law  of  the  animal  economy 
determines  the  developments  and  growth  of  the  animal. 

This  is  further  evident  from  his  use  of  the  word  develop- 
ment. Sometimes  he  means  by  developments  the  process 
of  development,  sometimes  the  result ;  sometimes  the  prac- 
tical effects  of  faith  and  worship  on  the  life  of  individuals, 
communities,  societies  at  large,  sometimes  the  reaction  of 
these  effects  on  faith  and  worship  themselves  ;  sometimes 
the  simple  application  of  the  recognized  law  to  new  cases 
which  occur,  sometimes  the  evolution  of  new  dogmas  from 
the  original  divine  message  as  embodied  in  Scripture  or  as 
latent  in  tlie  undefined  consciousness  of  the  church  ;  some- 
times true  developments,  sometimes  false  developments ; 
sometimes  developments  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  some- 
times developments  hy  it.  Yet  all  these  several  classes  of 
facts,  so  diverse  and  heterogeneous  to  the  Catholic  theolo- 
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giaii,  he  throws  into  the  same  category,  traces  to  one  and  the 
same  generic  principle,  and  calls  by  the  same  common  name. 
This  is  a  singular  fact.  Hear  what  he  himself  says  : — "  Tlie 
word  is  commonly  used,  and  is  here  nsed^  in  three  senses 
indiscriminately,  from  defect  of  our  language  ;  on  the  one 
hand,  for  the  process  of  development,  on  the  other  for  the 
result ;  and  again,  either  generally  for  a  development  true 
or  not  true,  or  exclusively  for  a  development  deserving  the 
name."  What  more  perplexing  to  the  reader?  AVhat 
scientific  writer  ever  before  defined  his  terms  so  as  to  make 
"  confusion  worse  confounded  "  ?  With  all  respect  for  Mr. 
Newman,  this  confusion  does  not  arise  "  from  the  defect  of 
our  language,"  Init  from  his  own  ideas.  These  things  are 
confounded  in  his  theory,  and  according  to  that  theory  are 
to  be  regarded  as  hom.ogeneous.  If  his  theory  be  true,  his 
classification  is  rigidl}'  scientific. 

Christian  doctrine — and  by  Christian  doctrine  he  means 
Christianity,  whether  regarded  as  government,  as  dogma,  as 
ethics,  or  as  M^orship — is  the  human  form  of  the  revealed 
truth  or  divine  message  submitted  to  the  action  of  reason. 
Hence,  the  formative  power  or  informing  law  of  the  church 
is  not  in  the  Kevealer,  is  not  in  the  revelation,  but  in  the 
mind  of  the  recipient.  It  is  simply  the  human  intellect  and 
heart  operating  on  and  with  the  idea  formed  of  the  revela- 
tion submitted  to  them.  The  developments  predicated  are 
all  the  results  of  this  operation.  Consequently,  whether 
they  be  developments  in  doctrine,  in  discipline,  or  in  wor- 
ship, true  or  false,  they  all  have  the  same  generic  principle, 
and  fall  of  themselves  into  the  same  category,  and  are  rightly 
and  scientifically  called  by  the  same  common  name.  Thb 
defect  of  language  is  nothing  but  its  inability  to  sup- 
ply common  names  which,  implying  a  whole  class,  yet 
imply  only  a  part  of  it, — a  defect,  we  appi-ehend,  com- 
mon to  most  languages. 

Mr.  Newman's  whole  theory  of  developments,  as  a  theory, 
rests  on  the  assumption,  that  our  holy  religion  under  all  and 
each  of  its  aspects,  is  divine  matter  under  a  human  form  ; 
that  is,  it  is  efficacious  ex  ampere  recipientis^  not,  as  we  are 
taught,  ex  opere  operato  i  or  that  Divinity  is  the  matter, 
humanit}^  the  form, — the  divine  the  passivity,  the  human 
the  activity.  "  Certainly,"  he  says,  "  it  is  a  degradation  to 
consider  a  divine  work  under  an  earthly  form  ;  but  it  is  no 
irreverence,  since  the  Lord  himself,  its  author  and  owner, 
bore  one  also."     Christianity  is  "  externally  what  the  apos- 
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tie  calls  an  '  earthen  vessel,'  being  the  religion  of  men. 
And,  considered  as  such,  it  grows  in  wisdom  and  in  stature  ; 
but  the  powers  which  it  wields,  and  the  words  which  pro- 
ceed out  of  its  mouth,  attest  its  miraculous  nativity."  Yes,  as 
to  its  matter,  but  not  as  to  its  form, — to  say  nothing  of  the 
doctrine  implied,  that  the  Incarnation  was  the  simple  ex- 
hibition of  the  Divinity  under  an  earthly  form,  whicli,  if 
we  understand  by  the  form  idea,  and  by  idea  an  habitual 
judgment,  as  the  author  defines  it,  implies  the  assumption 
of  the  divine  by  the  human,  and  not  of  the  human  by  the 
divine,  if  the  analogy  relied  on  be  illustrative  of  the  doc- 
trine in  question. 

We  by  no  means  assert  or  believe  that  Mr.  Newman 
would  now,  or  when  writing  his  book,  maintain  con- 
sciously, intentionally,  this  abominable  formula  to  which  his 
essay  is  reducible  ;  but  his  theory  rests  upon  it,  necessarily 
implies  it,  if  we  are  not  utterly  incapable  of  understanding 
our  mother  tongue  on  a  subject  with  which  we  are  not  un- 
familiar; or  if  it  does  not,  it  is  either  unintelligible  except 
to  the  few  who  may  have  the  word  of  the  enigma,  or  it  is  a 
splendid  illustration  of  the  ig^ioraniia  elenchi.  From  be- 
ginning to  end,  it  seems  to  us  to  rest  on  the  assumption, 
that  Christianity  is  nothing  to  us  but  mere  words,  save  so 
far  as  we  realize  it  in  our  intellect  and  heart.  To  realize^ 
if  applied  to  ideas,  means  to  make  the  ideal  real ;  if  to  mat- 
ter, to  make  tliat  which  is  informal  and  potential,  formal 
and  actual,  as  the  seal  impressed  gives  form  to  the  wax,  or 
as  the  sculptor  brings  out  the  figure  from  the  block  of 
marble.  View  it  in  what  light  j'ou  will,  the  formative 
power  is  the  human  agent,  and  therefore  what  in  Chris- 
tianity is  divine  must  be  regarded  as  the  matter  on  and  with 
which  the  human  agent  operates, — the  precise  doctrine  we 
ascribed  in  our  former  article  to  Mr.  Kewman,  and  identified 
with  Neander's,  and  which  is  readily  developed  into  Socin- 
ianism  on  the  one  hand,  and,  perhaps,  into  justification  by 
faith  alone  on  the  other,  according  to  the  special  point  of 
view  under  which  it  is  taken  up.  This  doctrine  makes  the 
divine  passive ;  and  the  only  exceptions  to  the  universal 
passivity  of  the  divine  in  our  religion  and  its  effects,  whicli 
Mr.  Newman  seems  to  us  to  recognize,  are  exceptions  as  to 
the  original  revelation  itself,  and  in  deciding,  when  the 
mind  of  the  church  has  worked  them  out  from  her  implicit 
feelings,  what  are  to  be  retained  as  true  developments,  and 
what  are  to  be  rejected  as  false.     But  this  occasional  active 
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interference  of  the  divine  militates  nothing  against  the 
fornmhi  in  the  sense  we  give  to  it.  It  is  true,  in  applj'ing, 
though  not  in  stating  and  establishing,  his  theory,  the 
author  speaks  of  ''  the  mind  of  the  church,"  wliere  we  say 
tlie  human  mind.  But  by  the  mind  of  the  church  he  can 
mean  only  the  collection  of  individual  minds,  operating  on 
and  with  tlie  original  idea  of  the  divine  message  submitted 
to  them.  This  idea  is  the  human  form  of  the  divine  mes- 
sage, and,  thougli  divine  as  to  its  matter,  or  as  to  its  passive 
element,  is  yet  human  as  to  its  former  active  element ;  and 
therefore,  whether  we  say  the  human  mind  or  the  mind  of 
the  church,  the  meaning  is  one  and  the  same.  It  is  true, 
also,  that  he  speaks  of  the  mind  of  the  church  working  out 
dogmatic  truth  from  implicit  feelings,  under  secret  super- 
natural guidance.  But  this  amounts  to  nothing,  in  any 
sense  in  which,  as  a  Catholic,  he  is  at  liberty  to  understand 
it.  To  amount  to  any  thing,  this  secret  supernatural  guid- 
ance must  be  gratia  inspiratlonis,  and  that  would  iniply 
that  the  church  is  inspired,  and  that  each  of  lier  members 
is  inspired,  which,  in  both  of  its  parts,  is  untrue  ;  for  the 
church  is  not  inspired,  but  assisted.  If  he  means  by  this 
secret  supernatural  guidance  only  gratia  assistentim,  it  is 
not  to  his  purpose.  This,  in  the  sense  of  Catholic 
theologians,  must  be  either  assistance  in  keeping  and  propos- 
ing what  has  been  taught  and  believed  from  the  first,  or  it 
must  be  the  donufn  Jidei,  or  supernatural  assistance  to  be- 
lieve what  the  church  proposes.  He  cannot  say  the  former, 
because  he  does  not  mean  by  the  mind  of  the  church  the 
ecclesia  docens  J  not  the  latter,  because  it  is  only  assistance 
to  believe  what  is  formally  proposed.  Let  him  mean  by  the 
supernatural  guidance  what  he  will,  he  must  assume  it 
either  as  teacher  or  as  believer.  As  believer  he  cannot,  for 
the  object  must  be  proposed  before  it  can  be  believed,  and 
the  object  is  not  proposed,  for  the  very  supposition  is,  that 
it  is  to  be  evolved  or  worked  out.  If  as  teacher,  it  can,  ac- 
cording to  the  formal  doctrine  of  the  author,  teach  only  in 
so  far  as  that  which  it  teaches  is  subjected  to  a  human  form, 
— its  teachings  must  be  subject  to  the  condition  of  all 
teaching,  no  less  than  the  original  divine  message  itself. 
Whatever,  then,  he  may  mean  by  secret  supernatural  guid- 
ance, unless  he  either  contradicts  himself  or  the  uniform 
teaching  of  all  Catholic  theologians  and  asserts  that  the 
church  is  inspired,  he  can  mean  nothing  which  militates 
against  the  doctrine  we  have  ascribed  to  him. 
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Assuming  now  what  we  have  sufficiently  established  to  be 
Mr.  Newman's  doctrine,  express  or  necessarily  implied,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  on  his  part  put  forth,  it  follows, 
that  the  idea  which  the  human  mind  formed,  on  the  sub- 
mission of  the  divine  message  to  its  action,  is  the  inherent 
or  subjective  law  of  the  church,  and  the  whole  life  and 
action  of  the  church  consists  in  the  full  and  perfect  reali- 
^lation  of  this  idea  under  all  and  each  of  its  aspects,  in  eacli 
and  all  of  its  capabilities,  in  the  intellect  and  heart  of  in- 
dividuals and  of  nations  ;  that  is,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the 
full  and  perfect  reproduction  of  the  divine  message  under 
a  human  form,  or  rendering  the  human  idea  the  full  and 
complete  representation  of  the  divine  idea.  This  idea  being 
that  with  which  she  starts,  she  must  obey  it,  preserve  it,  as 
the  acorn  obeys  and  preserves  its  law  in  becoming  the  oak. 
We  must,  then,  conceive  the  church  to  have  been  in  its  be- 
ginning the  embryon  or  the  germ  of  what  she  now  is. 
Nothing  can  be  in  her  in  maturity  Init  what  was  in  the 
germ,  or  has  been  assimilated  in  the  process  of  growth.  But 
if  the  germ  of  all  is  in  the  beginning,  it  is  only  the  germ. 
Every  doctrine,  every  discipline,  every  rite,  every  observ- 
ance, we  now  find  in  the  church  was  in  the  church  in  the 
apostolic  age,  but  only  as  the  oak  is  in  the  acorn,  the 
chicken  in  the  egg.  All  is  there,  but  there  in  an  embryonic 
state. 

The  process  of  growth  includes,  like  all  growth,  a  process 
of  evolution  and  a  process  of  assimilation.  "  The  idea," 
says  the  author,  "  never  was  that  throve  and  lasted,  yet,  like 
mathem.atical  truth,  incorporated  nothing  from  external 
sources.  So  far  from  the  fact  of  such  incorporation  imply- 
ing corruption,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  development  im- 
plies incorporation^  This  is  decisive  ;  and  the  only  ques- 
tion we  need  now  ask  is  as  to  the  fact,  whether  Mr.  New- 
man does  predicate  growth,  development  in  this  general 
sense,  of  doctrine  properly  so  called.  That  he  does  in  other 
respects,  and  in  all  other  respects,  no  one  will  deny ;  but 
does  he  of  doctrine  in  the  specific  sense  in  which  we  use  the 
word  ? 

In  answer,  we  remark,^!.  The  developments  are  predi- 
cated generally  of  Christian  doctrine,  in  the  verj^  title  of  the 
book,  and  are  throughout  the  whole  essay  predicated  of 
Christianity  in  general,  without  any  note  or  mark  of  distinc- 
tion. 2.  The  problem  the  author  set  out  to  solve  includes 
doctrine,  as  well  as  discipline  and  worship,  3.  He  concludes 
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the  antecedent  probability  of  developments  in  Christianity 
from  the  developments  of  doctrine  effected  by  divine  inspi- 
ration under  the  old  law.  4.  His  theory  requires  him  to 
assert  development  of  doctrine  in  like  manner  as  other  de- 
velopments. 5.  He  expressly  asserts  development  and 
growth  of  doctrine,  whether  regard  be  had  to  the  original 
revelation  or  to  our  idea  of  it.  Out  of  the  multitude  of 
passages  we  might  quote  to  prove  this,  which,  by  the  way, 
needs  no  proof,  after  what  we  have  established,  the  follow- 
ing will  sntfice : 

"When  we  turn  to  the  consideration  of  particular  doctrines  on  which 
Scripture  lays  the  greatest  stress,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  them  to  remain  in  the  mere  letter  of  Scripture,  if  they  are  to  be 
more  than  mere  words  or  to  convey  a  definite  idea  to  the  mind  of  the 
recipient.  When  it  is  declared  that  'the  Word  became  flesh,' three  wide 
questions  open  upon  us  on  the  very  announcement, — what  is  meant  by 
'Word,'  what  by  'flesh,'  and  what  by  'became.'  The  answers  to  these 
involve  a  process  op  investigation,  and  are  developments.  INIoreover, 
when  they  have  been  made,  they  will  suggest  a  series  of  secondary  ques- 
tions; and  thus  at  length  a  multitude  of  propositions  will  gather  round 
the  inspired  sentence  of  which  they  come,  giving  it  externallj'  the/wm 
of  doctrine,  and  creating  or  deepening  the  idea  of  it  in  the  mind." 

This  of  itself  is  decisive.  Revelation  does  not  tell  us 
what  is  meant  by  "the  Word,"  what  by  "flesh,"  nor  what 
by  "became,"  and  we  can  answer  these  questions  only  by  a 
process  of  investigation  !  Was  Christianity  a  revelation  only 
for  men  who  have  the  ability  and  the  leisure  to  undertake 
and  carry  on  processes  of  investigation  ;  or  will  not  the  faith 
of  the  poor  servant-girl  or  the  poor  slave  suffice  for  the 
scholar  and  the  philosopher?  But  the  author  goes  on,  and 
after  enumerating  several  particulars  in  which,  lie  says,  so 
far  as  we  know,  the  original  revelation,  on  matters  of  great 
and  pressing  moment,  is  incomplete,  adds  : — 

"As  far  as  the  letter  goes  of  the  inspired  message,  there  is  not  one  of 
us  but  has  exceeded  by  transgression  its  revealed  provisions,  and  finds 
himself  in  consequence  thrown  upon  those  infinite  resources  of  divine 
love  which  are  stored  in  Christ,  but  hare  not  been,  drawn  out  into  form  in 
its  ajypoinlments.  Since,  then,  Scripture  needs  completion,  the  question 
is  brought  to  this  issue, — Whether  defect  or  inchoateness  in  its 
doctrines  be  or  be  not  an  antecedent  probability  of  a  develop- 
ment op  them.  " 

Can  any  man  ask  any  thing  more  than  this?  Here  is  a 
plain  assertiftn,  if  taken  in  connection  with  what  immediate- 
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ly  precedes,  that  the  sacrament  of  penance  was  not  included 
in  the  formal  appointments  of  the  inspired  message  ;  which 
corresponds  with  what  the  author  elsewliere  says,  namely, 
that  penance  is  a  development  of  baptism,  as  purgatory  was 
a  later  development  as  a  form  of  penance  due  for  post-bap- 
tismal sins.     But  here  is  another  passage  : — 

"In  whatever  sense  the  need  and  its  supply  are  a  proof  of  design  in 
the  visible  creation,  in  the  same  do  the  gaps,  if  the  word  may  be  used, 
which  occur  in  the  structure  of  the  original  ci-eed  of  the  church,  make 
it  probable  that  those  developments,  which  grow  out  of  the  truths  which 
lie  around  them,  were  intended  to  complete  it." 

One  more  extract  will  suffice  on  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject :— 

"And  it  is  plain  that  what  the  Christians  of  the  first  ages  anathema- 
tized included  deductions  from  the  articles  of  faith,  that  is,  developments, 
as  well  as  those  articles  of  faith  themselves.  For,  since  the  reason  they 
commonly  gave  for  using  the  anathema  was  that  the  doctrine  was 
strange  and  startling,  it  follows  that  the  truth  which  was  its  contradictoi'y 
had  also  been  unknown  to  them  hitherto;  which  is  also  shown  by  their 
temporary  perplexity,  and  their  ditflculty  of  meeting  heresy,  in  particu- 
lar cases." 

These  extracts  settle  the  fact  that  Mr.  Newman  does  assert 
positive  developments  of  Christian  doctrine  in  the  sense  al- 
leged. But  can  a  Catholic  admit  them?  Certainly  not. 
Christian  doctrine  is  simply  and  exclusively  the  revealed 
truth  proposed  by  the  church  to  be  believed.  We  have  con- 
sulted as  high  living  authorities  on  the  subject  as  tliere  are 
in  this  country,  and  they  all  concur  in  saying  that  the  church 
can  propose  only  what  was  revealed,  and  that  tlie  revelation 
committed  to  the  church  was  perfect.  If  tiiere  be  any  thing 
in  which  Catholic  theologians  are  agreed,  it  is  in  these  two 
points, — that  the  revelation  in  the  beginning  was  perfect, 
and  that  nothing  can  ce  proposed  by  the  church  to  be  be- 
lieved, ^V^d  divina,  not  revealed  from  the  beginning.  De- 
velopments of  doctrine,  then,  are  possible  only  on  condition 
that  the  church  has  neglected  her  mission  as  a  teacher, 
whicli  cannot   be   assumed,   even   by  way   of   hypothesis. 

Her  commission  was, — "  Going,  teach  all  nations to 

observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you." 
It  is  essential  to  Catholic  faith  to  believe  that  she  faith- 
fully, at  all  times  and  in  all  places  discharges  this  com- 
mission.    Then    she    must   always    and    everywhere    teach 
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the  whole  faith,  and  tlien  developments  are  inconceivable  : 
for  though  there  may  be  implicit  believing,  there  is,  proper- 
ly speaking,  no  implicit  or  informal  teaching. 

To  this  effect  we  quote  the  illustrious  Bossnet,  who  is,  at 
least,  as  higli  authority  in  regard  to  Catholic  faith  and  the- 
ology as  Mr.  Newman.  Bossuet,  in  his  History  of  the  Va- 
riations of  Protestantism,  assumed,  as  the  basis  of  his  argu- 
ment, that  the  truth,  divinely  revealed,  has  its  perfection  at 
once,  and  never  varies,  and  that  variation  in  doctrine  is  a 
proof  of  error.     Thus  he  says  in  the  preface  : — 

"  When  in  the  expositions  of  faith,  variations  were  seen  among  Chris- 
tians, they  were  ever  considered  as  a  mark  of  falsehood,  an  inconse- 
quence, so  to  speak,  in  the  doctrine  propounded.  Faitli  speaks  with  sim- 
plicity; the  Holy  Ghost  sheds  pure  light,  and  the  truth  he  speaks  has  a 
language  always  uniform.  Whoever  is  but  the  least  conversant  with  the 
history  of  the  church  must  know  she  opposed  to  each  heresy  appropri- 
ate and  precise  expositions,  which  she  never  altered;  and  if  we  attend 
to  the  expressions  by  which  she  condemned  heretics,  it  will  appear  that 
they  always  proceed  by  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  to  attack  the 
error  in  its  source.  She  acts  thus,  because  all  that  varies,  all  that  is 
overlaid  witb  doubtful  or  studiously  ambiguous  terms  has  always  ap- 
peared suspicious,  and  not  only  fraudulent,  but  even  absolutely  false, 
because  it  betrays  embarrassment,  with  which  truth  is  unacquainted  .  . 
.  .  .  But  whilst  heresies,  always  varying,  agree  not  with  themselves,  and 
are  continually  introducing  new  rules,  that  is  to  say,  new  symbols  of 
faith.  Tertulliau  says,  that  '  in  the  church  the  rule  of  faith  is  unalter- 
able, and  never  to  be  reformed.'  It  is  so,  because  the  church,  which 
professes  to  speak  and  to  teach  nothing  but  what  she  has  received,  does 
not  vary;  and,  on  the  contrarj^  heresy,  which  began  by  innovating,  daily 
innovates,  and  changes  not  its  nature The  Catholic  truth,  pro- 
ceeding fo'om  Ood,  has  its  perfection  at  once ;  heresy,  the  feeble  offspring 
of  the  human  mind,  can  be  formed  only  by  ill-fitting  patches." 

This,  of  itself,  is  conclusive,  so  far  as  the  autliority  of 
Bossuet  goes ;  but  he  does  not  stop  here.  The  Protestant 
minister  Jurieu  attacked  the  principle  laid  down,  and  under- 
took to  prove,  as  does  Mr.  Newman,  that  the  truth  comes  to 
perfection  only  gradually  and  in  the  course  of  time.  Bos- 
suet replies  in  his  Premier  Avertissem.ent  aux  Protestants 
sur  les  Lett/res  du  Ministre  Jurieu  contre  V  Histoire  des 
Variations,  which,  by  a  change  of  name,  might  serve  in 
many  respects  as  an  appropriate  admonition  to  the  admirers 
of  the  Essay  on  Developments,  and  from  which  we  will 
make  a  few  quotations  : — 
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"What,"  says  Bossnet,   "j^oiir  minister  finds  insupportable  is,  that  1 
dared  assert  that  faith  in  the  true  church  never  varies,  and  that  the  truth, 
proceeding  from  God,  has  its  perfection  at  once.  He  affects  to  be  astonished, 
as  if  I  had  invented  some  novel  prodigy,  instead  of  faithfully  repeating 
what  our  fathers  have  said,  that  the  Catholic  doctrine  is  that  which  is, 
everywhere  and  always,  quod  ubique,  quod  semper.     This  is  what  says 
the  learned  Vincent  of  Lerins,  one  of  the  lights  of  the  fifth  century, 
what  he  lays  down  as  thf^  principle  of  his  celebrated  Admonition,  in 
which  he  gives  the  true  character  of  heresy,  and  a  general  method  of 
distinguishing  true  doctrine  from  false.     The  orthodox  had  always 
reasoned  on  this  sound  principle;  heretics  had  never  dared  openly  reject 
it,  and  had  obscured  rather  than  denied  it;  but  when  I  advance  it,  M. 
Jurieu  cannot  endure  it.     '  I  am  tempted,'  he  says,   '  to  believe  that  M. 
Bossuet  has  never  even  cast  his  eyes  over  the  history  of  the  first  four 
ages.'    It    is  the  doctrine  of    the  first    four  ages,    the  most    beauti- 
ful   period  of    Christianity,    he    undertakes    to  show   was    uncertain 
and   variable.     'How,'  he  continues,    'could   a  learned  man  be  able 
to  exhibit   such   profound   ignorance?'     I   am   not   on!}'  grossly  igno- 
rant, but  my  temerity  is  a  prodigy,  and  goes  even  to  impiety.      '  We 
know  not,'   he  says,    'whether  we   are   disputing  with   a  Christian  or 
•with  a  pagan;   for  precisely  thus  might  reason  the  greatest  enemy  of 
Christianity.'     He  accuses  me  of  delivering  Christianity,   bound  hand 
and  foot,  over  to  infidels,  because  I  have  dared  to  say  that  the  truth  pro- 
ceeding from  God  has  its  perfection  at  once, — that  is  to  say,  was  well 
understood  and  happily  explained  in  the  beginning.     'It  is,'  he  contin- 
ues,  'precisely  the  contrary  that  is  true,  and  one  must  have  a  brazen 
front,  or  be  grossly  and  surprisingly  ignorant,  to  deny  it.'     Then,    ac- 
cording to  your  minister,  in  order  to  speak  truly,  one  must  say  that  the 
truth  was  neither  well  known  nor  happily  explained  in  the  beginning. 
'  The  truth  of  God,'  he  adds,  '  has  been  known  only  by  parcels  '  [only  by 
particular  aspects,  says  Mr.  Newman].     Christian  doctrine  has  been  com- 
posed piecemeal;  it  has  had  all  the  changes,  and  the  most  essential  of  all 
the  defects,  of  human  sects;  and  to  give  it,  as  I  have  done,  this  beauti- 
ful character  of  having  its  perfection  at  once,  as  pertains  to  a  work  pro- 
ceeding from  a  divine  hand,  is  not  only  not  to  understand  it  well,  but  it  is 
a  prodigy  of  rashness,  a  most  extraordinary  error,  the  lowest  degree  of 
ignorance,  a  manifest  impiety." 

This  is  pretty  strono;.  But  Bossuet  proceeds  to  establish 
his  thesis,  and  quotes  Vincent  of  Lerins  still  further  : — 

"But  this  father  not  only  establishes,  as  fundamental,  the  truth  I 
have  laid  down,  but  he  does  it  by  the  same  principle,  namely,  that  the 
truth  proceeding  from  God,  as  a  divine  work,  has  its  perfection  at  once. 
'I  cannot,'  he  says,  'be  enough  astonished  that  men  can  be  so  carried 
away,  so  blind,  so  impious,  so  prone  to  error,  as  not  to  be  content  with 
the  rule  of  faith  once  given  to  the  faithful  and  received  from  all  an- 
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tiquity,  but  must  every  day  seek  novelties,  be  always  changing  some- 
thing in  religion,  adding  something  to  it,  or  taking  something  from  it; 
as  if  it  were  not  a  celestial  dogma  which  once  revealed  is  sufficient  for  us, 
but  a  human  institution,  to  be  brought  to  perfection  only  in  being  re- 
formed, or  rather,  by  detecting  in  it  each  day  some  new  defect.'*  Here 
is  an  astonishment  very  different  from  that  of  the  minister.  This  holy 
doctpr  is  astonished  that  men  can  even  think  of  varying  in  the  faith;  the 
minister  is  astonished  that  they  can  say  the  faith  has  never  varied.  The 
holy  doctor  treats  as  blind  and  impious  those  who  will  not  acknowledge 
that  religion  is  a  thing  from  which  nothing  can  be  taken  away,  to  which 
nothing  can  be  added  [it  grows  by  incorporating,  says  Mr.  Newman], 
and  in  which  nothing  can  be  changed,  in  any  time  whatever.  The  minis- 
ter, on  the  contrary,  imputes-to  blindness  and  impiety  the  unwillingness 
to  acknowledge  either  change  or  progress." 

Mr.  Newinan's  friends  may  say  tliat  his  thesis  and  Juricn's 
are  not  the  same.  Be  it  so.  Nevertheless,  tliis  shows  Bos- 
suet's  general  doctrine  on  the  subject.  But  on  one  ])oint  at 
least,  the  two  do  actually  maintain  one  and  the  same  thesis. 
Mr.  Newman  says  (p.  82), — "  There  w\as  wo  formal  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  till  the  fourth  cen- 
tury "  ;  and  again  (p.  166), — "  So  the  effort  of  Sabeilius  to 
complete  the  mystery  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity  failed  ;  it 
became  a  heresy;  grace  would  not  be  constrained;  the 
course  of  thought  could  not  be  forced  ; — at  leiKjtJi  it  was 
realised  in  tlie  true  Uiiitarianism  of  St.  Augustine.''''  The 
minister  Jurieu,  speaking  of  this  same  mystery,  says,  as 
quoted  by  Bossuet, — *'  This  mystery  is  of  the  last  impor- 
tance, and  essential  to  Christianity;  yet  everybody  knows 
how  unformed  \informis]  it  remained  till  the  first  Council 
of  Nice,  and  even  till  that  of  Constantinople."  Here  Mr. 
Newman  and  the  minister,  undeniably,  assert  one  and  tiie 
same  thesis.     Let  us  hear  Bossiiet's  indignant  reply  : — 

"The  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  my  brethren,  unformed!  Could  you 
have  believed  it  possible  ever  to  have  heard  that  word  from  any  mouth 
but  that  of  a  Socinian  ?  If  from  the  beginning  one  only  God  was  dis- 
tinctly adored  in  three  equal  and  coeternal  persons,  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity  was  not  unformed.  But  according  to  your  minister,  it  was 
unformed,  not  only  till  325,  when  the  Council  of  Nice  was  held, 
but  even  fifty  years  later,  till  the  first  Council  of  Constantinople, 
held  in  381.  Then  the  first  Christians,  in  the  greatest  fervor  o^  re- 
ligion and  when  the  church  brought  forth  so  many  martyrs,  did  not 
adore  distinctly  one  God  in  three  equal  and  coeternal  persons;  St.  Atha- 

*Viuc.  Liria.  Commonit.,  I.,  c.  21. 
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nasius  himself,  the  fathers  of  Nice,  did  not  well  understand  this  wor- 
ship,— the  Council  of  Constantinople  has  given  to  the  worship  of  Chris- 
tians its  form.  Even  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  Christianity  was 
not  formed,  since  the  Trinity,  so  essential  to  Christianity,  was  not. 
Clunstians  shed  their  blood  for  a  religion  not  3'et  formed,  and  knew  not 
whether  they  adored  three  Gods  or  only  one  !  " 

Bossiiet  continues,  goes  over  much  of  the  ground  traversed 
by  Mr.  Newman  in  the  application  of  his  "  Tests,"  and 
proves  from  the  express  testimony  of  fathers  and  councils, 
that  the  uniform  doctrine  of  tlie  church  is,  that  the  faith 
cannot  vary,  that  wiiat  is  taught  is  always  that  which  has 
been  taught  from  the  first.  He  goes  furtlier  still,  and,  in 
answer  to  the  Protestant  minister,  proves  historically  that 
the  faith  on  the  principal  points  on  which  Mr.  Newman 
asserts  developments  was  clearly  and  explicitly  taught  from 
the  beginning.  Mr.  Newman  undertakes  to  show  histori- 
cally, that  the  doctrine  opposed  by  the  Council  of  Chalce- 
don  to  the  Eutychian  heresy  was,  till  the  council  defined  it, 
generally  unknown  througii  all  the  East,  and  that  its 
adoption  was  forced  upon  the  church  by  St.  Leo,  aided  by 
the  civil  power.  He  also  assumes  throughout  his  essay, 
that  the  faith  remains  unformed,  vague,  and  general,  till 
authority  defines  it  against  the  opposing  heresy.  "There 
was,"  lie  says,  as  we  have  seen,  "no  formal  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  till  the  fourth  century. 
No  doctrine  is  defined  till  it  is  violated."  And  again, — "It 
follows  that  the  truth  which  was  its  contradictory  had  been 
unknown  to  them  hitherto,"  that  is,  prior  to  the  rise  of  the 
heres}"  anathematized.  On  these  two  points,  let  us  listen  to 
tlie  illustrious  Catholic  bishop  of  Meanx  : 

"Can  there  be,  my  brethren,  a  greater  illusion  than  wishing  to  make 
you  believe  that  the  faith  of  the  church  has  been  formed  only  on  occa- 
sions of  heresies  which  arise  and  make  express  decisions  necessary  ?  So 
far  from  this,  decisions  have  been  made  only  by  proposing  the  faith  of  past 
ages.  For  instance,  your  minister  tells  you,  that  the  faith  of  the  Incar- 
nation was  formed  only  after  the  disputes  of  the  Nestorians  and  Eutych- 
ians  had  occurred  [Mr.  Newman  implies  as  much],  that  is  to  say  at 
Chalcedon;  but  this  is  not  what  the  council  itself  thought.  From  what 
point  did  this  venerable  assembly  set  out  ?  From  what  point  did 
its  conductor,  St.  Leo,  set  out  ?  Perhaps  by  s-aylng,  that  this  mys- 
tery, hitherto,  had  not  been  well  understood;  that  the  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture had  not  been  sufficiently  explored?  God  forbid!  They  began  by 
making  it  appear  that  the  holy  doctors  had  always  understood  it  as  they 
understood  it,  and  that  Eutyches  had  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers. 
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There  St.  Leo  began,  as  you  may  see  by  his  divine  letters,  which  the 
council  admired;  there  the  council  itself  began,  and  it  approved  St. 
Leo's  letter,  only  because  it  conformed  to  St.  Athanasius,  St.  Hilary,  St. 
Basil,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Augus- 
tine, St.  Cyril,  and  the  others  whom  St.  Leo  cites. 

"  But  perhaps  the  fathers  of  Chalcedon  thought  they  would  add  to  it 
the  perfection  which  the  preceding  councils  had  not  given  it?  Not  at 
all.  For  they  begin  by  reporting  them  at  length,  and  taking  them  as 
their  foundation.  '  This  holy  assembly  embraces  and  follows  the  rule 
of  faith  established  at  Nice,  that  which  was  confirmed  at  Constantinople, 
that  which  has  been  set  forth  at  Ephesus,  that  which  St.  Leo  follows,  an 
apostolic  man  and  pope  of  the  universal  church,  and  it  will  neither  .add 
nor  diminish.'  The  faith  was  perfect,  and  if  any  one  had  taken  it  into 
his  head  to  say  to  these  fathers,  as  your  minister  does,  that  it  was  un- 
formed before  their  decision,  they  would  have  cried  out  against  his  rash 
speech  as  against  a  blasphemy.  Hence  they  begin  their  definition  by 
saying, — '  We  repeat  the  infallible  faith  of  our  fathers  at  Nice,  at  Con- 
stantinople, at  Ephesus,  under  Celestine  and  Cyril.'  Why,  then,  have 
they  themselves  made  a  new  definition?  Because  that  of  the  preceding 
councils  was  not  sufficient?  On  the  contrary,  they  continue, — 'It  is 
sufficient  for  a  full  declaration  of  the  truth  ;  for  in  them  is  shown  the 
PERFECTION  of  the  Trinity  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  But 
because  the  enemies  of  the  truth,  in  dealing  out  their  heresies,  have 
invented  novel  expressions,  some  in  denying  the  Holy  Virgin  to  be  the 
mother  of  God,  and  others  in  introducing  a  prodigious  confusion  in  the 
two  natiu'es  of  Jesus  Christ,  this  great  and  holy  council,  teaching  that 
the  preaching  of  the  faith  from  the  beginning  is  always  immutable,  has  or- 
dained that  the  faith  of  the  fathers  remain  firm,  and  that  nothing  be 
added  to  it,  as  if  any  thing  were  wanting  to  its  perfection.'  Thus  the 
definition  of  the  council  was  nothing  new,  except  a  new  declaration  of 
the  faith  of  the  fathers  and  preceding  councils  applied  to  new  heresies." 

If  language  has  its  ordinary  meaning,  or  any  meaning  at 
all,  this  is  decisive  proof  that  Bossiiet  knew  the  theory  of 
developments  only  to  condemn  it.  He  has,  as  we  have  seen, 
quoted  Vincent  of  Lerins,  whom  we  venture  to  quote  again 
as  express  to  our  purpose.  The  hoW  doctor  is  commenting 
on  the  text  of  the  blessed  apostle, — 0  Timothee,  depositum 
custodi,  devitans  prof  anas  vocutti  novitates. 

"  Quis  est  hodie  Timoiheus,"  \\&  asks,  "nisi  vel  generaliter  universa 
ecclesia,  vel  specialiter  totum  corpus  prsepositorum,  qui  integram  divini 
cultus  scientiam  vel  habere  ipsi  debeut  vel  aliis  infundere?  ....  Quid 
est  depodlum?  id  est  quod  tibi  creditum  est,  non  quod  a  te  inventum ; 
quod  accepisti,  non  quod  excogitasti ;  rem  non  ingeuii,  scd  doctrinae, 
non  usurpationis  privatae,  sed  publicae  tradilionis  ;  rem  ad  te  productam. 
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non  a  te  probatam  ;  in  qua  non  auctor  debes  esse,  sed  custos  ;  non  insti- 
tutor,  sed  sectator  ;  nou  ducens,  sed  sequens.  Depositum,  inquit,  eustodi ; 
Catholicse  fidei  talentum  inviolatum  illibatumque  conserva.  Quod  tibi 
creditum,  hoc  penes  te  maneat,  hoc  a  te  tradatur.     Aurum  accepisti, 

aurum  vedde Eadeiu  tamen  quae  didicisti  doce,  ut  cum  dicas 

nove,  non  dicas  nova." — Gomm.,  I.,  c.  22. 

Language  can  hardly  be  more  precise  and  express  against 
developments.     But  this  learned  doctor  continues  : — 

"  Sed  forsitan  dicit  aliquis:  Nullusne  ergo  in  eccle.sia  Christi  profec- 
tus  habebitur  religionis?  Habeatur  plene,  et  niaxinius.  Nam  quis  iile 
est  tam  invidus  hominibus,  tam  exosus  Deo,  qui  istud  prohibere  conetur  ? 
Sed  ita  tamen  ut  vere  profectus  sit  ille  fidei,  non  permutatio.  Siquidem 
ad  profectus  pertinet  ut  in  semetipsum  unaquseque  res  arapliflcetur  ;  ad 
permutationem  vero,  aliquid  ex  alio  in  aliud  transvertatur.  Crescat 
igitur  oporlet  et  multum  vehementerque  proficiat,  tam  singulorum  quam 
omnium,  tam  unius  hominis  quam  totius  ecclesise,  aetatum  ac  sseculorum 
gradibus,  intelligentia,  scientia,  sapientia,  sed  in  suo  duntaxat  genere,  in 
eodem  scilicet  dogmate,  eodem  sensu,  eademque  sententia.  Imitetur 
animarum  religio  rationem  corporum  :  quae  licet  annorum  processu 
numeros  suos  evolvant  et  explicent,  eadera  quae  erant  permanent.  Mul- 
tum interest  inter  pueritiae  florem  et  senectutis  maturitatera,  sed  iidem 
tamen  ipsi  Sunt  senes  qui  fuerant  adolescentes  ;  ut  quamvis  unius  ejus- 
demque  hominis  status  habitusque  mutentur,  una  tamen  nihilominus 
eademque  natura,  una  eademque  persona  sit.  Parva  lactantium  mem- 
bra, magna  juvenum,  eadem  ipsa  sunt  tamen.  Quot  parvulorum  artus, 
tot  virorum  ;  et  si  qua  ilia  sunt  quae  sevi  maturioris  aetate  pariuntur  jam 
in  seminis  ratione  proserta  sunt  ;  ut  nihil  novum  postea  proferatur  in 
senibus  quod  non  in  pueris  jam  ante  latitaverit.  Unde  non  dubium  est 
hanc  esse  legitimam  et  rectam  proficiendi  regulam,  hunc  ratum  atque 
pulcherrimum  crescendi  ordinem,  si  eas  semper  in  grandioribus  partes 
ac  formas  numerus  detexat  aetatis  quas  in  parvulis  Creatoris  sapientia 
praeformaverat.  Quod  si  humana  species  in  aliquam  deinceps  non  sui 
generis  vertatur  eflSgiem,  aut  certe  addatur  quippiam  membrorum  nu- 
mero  vel  detrahatur,  necesse  est  ut  totum  corpus  vel  intercidat,  vel 
prodigiosum  fiat,  vel  certe  debilitetur;  ita  Christianae  religionis  dogma 
sequatur  has  decet  profectuum  leges,  ut  annis  scilicet  consolidetur, 
dilatetur  tempore,  sublimetur  aetate,  incorruptum  tamen  Illibatumque 
permaneat,  et  universis  partium  suarum  mensuris  cunctisque  quasi 
membris  ac  sensibus  propriis  plenum  atque  perfectum  sit,  quod  nihil 
prseterea  permutatiouis  admittat,  nulla  proprietatis  dispendia,  nuUam 
definitionis  suslineat  varietatem." — lb.,  c.  23. 

Mr.  Newman  has  himself  quoted  a  part  of  this  passage, 
and  evidently  had  the  whole  passage  in  his  mind  when 
framing  his  theory,  which  at  first  view  may  seem  to  be  sup- 
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ported  by  it ;  but  we  find  it  sustaining  us  ratlier  than 
liira,  for  it  evidently  does  not  concede  that  the  dogma,  in 
quantum  est  dogma,  gains  something  in  the  conrse  of  time, 
but  contends  tlie  conti*ary.  The  dogma  is  as  one  of  the 
arteries  or  properties,  which  must  be  the  same  in  the  old  man 
as  in  the  child,  and  the  gain  is  in  a  clearer  understanding 
not  of  what  it  is,  bnt  of  what  it  is  not,  in  its  relations  to 
what  is  not  of  faith,  as  the  language  used  may  be  under- 
stood, and  mnst  be,  unless  we  make  the  holy  doctor  incon- 
sistent with  himself.  Bossuet  is  here  again  onr  authority, 
and  in  the  Avertissement,  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  fullv  sustains  us. 

"If  it  be  asked  with  the  minister,  How,  then,  can  it  be  true  to  say 
that  tlie  church  has  profited  by  heresies  ?  St.  Augustine  replies  for  us, 
that  '  each  heresy  introduces  into  the  churcli  a  new  doubt,  against  which 
the  Scriptures  are  defended  with  more  care  and  exactitude  than  they 
might  have  been  without  such  necessity.'  Observe,  are  defended  with 
Tnore  care,  not  that  they  are  better  understood  at  bottom.  The  celebrated 
Vincent  of  Lerins  also  takes  our  cause  in  hand,  when  he  says  — '  The 
gain  of  religion  consists  in  gaining  in  the  faith,  not  in  changing  it ' ;  that 
'we  may  add  to  it  intelligence,  science,  wisdom,  but  always  in  its  own 
kind,'  that  is  to  say,  'in  t lie  same  dogma,  in  the  same  sense,  in  the  same 
ttentiment ' ;  and,  what  settles  the  whole  dispute,  that  dogmas  may  re- 
ceive, with  time,  '  light,  evidence,  distinction,  but  must  preserve  ahcays 
THEIR  PLENITUDE,  INTEGRITY,  AND  PROPERTIES.'*  That  is,  as  he  ex- 
plains it,  'the  church  changes  nothing,  diminishes  nothing,  adds  noth- 
ing, loses  nothing  of  her  own,  receives  nothing  from  abroad.'  Who, 
after  this,  will  tell  us  the  faith  varies  ? 

"  But,  if  we  are  still  pressed  to  say  in  what  new  decisions  have  profited 
the  church,  the  same  doctor  answers  for  us, — '  The  decisions  of  councils 
have  done  nothing  but  transmit  by  writing  to  posterity  what  the  ancients 
believed  by  tradition  alone;  include  in  a  few  words  the  principle  and 
the  substance  of  the  faith;  and  often,  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of 
it,  express  by  some  new  but  proper  and  precise  term  the  doctrine  which 
had  never  been  new.'  Or,  as  he  had  just  explained,  that,  in  sometimes 
saying  things  in  a  new  manner,  nothing  new  is  ever  to  be  said, — ut  cum 
dicas  nove,  non  dlcaa  noi'a."\ 

*  "Fas  est  etenim  prisca  ilia  coelestis  philosophise  dogmata  processu* 
temporis  excurentur,  limentur,  poliantur  :  sed  nefas  est  ut  commutentur, 
nefas  ut  detrunceutur,  aut  mutilentur.     Accipiaut  licet  evideutiam.  lu- 
cem,  dislinctionem,  sed  retiueant  necesse  est  plenitudinem,  integritatem, 
proprietatem." —  Ubi  supra. 

\  "  Chrisli  vero  ecclesia  sedula  et  cauta  depositorum  apud  se  dogma- 
turn  custos,  nihil  in  his  unquam  permutat,  nihil  minuit,  nihil  addit,  non 
amputat  necessaria,  non  apponit  superflua,  non  amitlit  sua,  non  usurpat 
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This  is  atni)lj  sufficient  to  show,  tliat,  whatever  Vincent 
of  Lerins  may  have  meant  by  the  gain  religion  acquires  in 
the  course  of  time,  he  cannot  have  meant  any  thing  corre- 
sponding to  the  view  of  developments  to  wliich  we  have  ob- 
jected. His  wliole  meaning  seems  to  us  to  be  comprised  in 
these  few  words  of  St.  Augustine :  —  Midta  quippe  ad 
fidem  CatJwUcam  pertinentia,  dmn  hereticorum  calida  in- 
qaietudine  exagitantur,  ut  adversus  eos  defendi  possint,  et 
Gonsiderantur  d'digentius,  et  inteUiqimtur  clarius,  etinstan- 
tius prmdicantur  /  et  ah  adversario  mota  questio,  discendi 
existit  oGGasio.^  "  Many  things  pertaining  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  being  agitated  by  the  feverish  uneasiness  of  heretics, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  defended  against  them,  are  con- 
sidered more  attentively,  understood  more  clearly,  and  in- 
culcated more  earnestly,  so  that  the  mooting  of  the  question 
by  the  enemy  becomes  the  occasion  of  learning." 

But  the  occasion  of  learning  what  ?  The  faith,  as  to  what 
it  is  in  itself  considered  ?  Assuredly  this  thought  never  en- 
tered into  the  head  of  St.  Augustine  or  of  a  single  father  of 
the  church.  It  is  precisely  here  where  Mr.  Newman  seems 
to  us  to  have  mistaken  the  sense  of  the  fathers.  He  sup- 
poses them  to  teach  that  there  is  a  growth  in  the  under- 
standing, not  merely  of  what  is  not  the  faith,  but  of  what 
is  the  faitli, — not  merely  of  what  it  is  in  relation  to  what  it 
is  not,  but  of  what  it  is  in  relation  to  itself.  No  one  can  have 
read  his  essay  without  having  perceived  that  he  holds  large 
portions,  at  least,  of  the  faith  may  and  do  lie  latent  in  the 
Scriptures,  or  in  the  undefined  traditions  or  vague  conscious- 
ness of  the  church,  till  the  occasion  calls  them  forth,  and 
reduces  them  b}'  the  decisions  and  dehnitions  of  authority 
to  formal  and  dogmatic  statements.     The  faith  is  virtual 

aliena;  sed  oinni  industria  hoc  unum  studet,  ut  Vetera  fideliter  sapien- 
terque  tractando.  si  qua  sunt  ilia  antiquitus  inforniata  et  inchoata,  ac- 
curet  et  poliat;  si  quajaniexpressa  etenucleata,  consolidet,  firmet;  si  qua 
jam  conflrmata  et  detinita,  custodial;  denique  quid  uuquam  aliud  coQ- 
ciliorum  decretis  enisa  est,  nisi  ut  quod  antea  simpliciter  crcdebatur,  hoc 
idem  postea  diligentius  crederetur,  quod  antea  lentius  prsedicabatur,  hoc 
idem  postea  instantius  praedicarelur,  quod  antea  securius  colebatur,  hoc 
idem  postea  sollicitius  excoleretur?  Hoc  inquam  semper,  necque  quic- 
quam  proeterea  liereticorum  novitatibus  excitata,  conciliorum  suorum 
docretis  CaUiolica  perfecit  ecclesia,  nisi  ut  quod  prius  a  majoribus  sola 
traditione  susceperat,  hoc  deinde  posteris  etiam  per  Scriplurse  chiro;j;ra- 
plium  consignaret,  magnam  rerum  summam  paucis  Uteris  compreheuden- 
do,  et  plerumque,  propter  intelligentioe  luceiii.  non  novum  fidei  sensum, 
novae  appellationis  proprietate  signando." — Vine.  Lirin.,  ubi  supra. 
*  De  Givitate  Dei,  Lib.  16,  c.  3. 
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but  not  actual  ;  and  development  is  the  process  of  reducing 
it  from  its  virtaality  to  actuality, — from  vao^ue  and  unde- 
fined sentiment,  from  intense  or  implicit  feeling,  to  formal 
dogmas. 

"Thus,"  he  says,  "the  apostles  would  know  without  woi-ds  all  the 
high  doctrines  of  theology,  which  controversialists  after  them  have 
piously  and  charitably  reduced  to  formulae,  and  developed  through  ar- 
gument. Thus,  St.  Justin  or  St.  Irenaeus  might  be  without  any  digested 
ideas  of  purgatory  or  original  sin,  yet  have  an  inten.se  feeling,  which 
they  had  not  defined  or  located,  both  of  the  fault  of  our  first  nature  and 
the  liabilities  of  our  nature  regenerate."  "So  far  may  be  granted,  that 
eveti  principles  were  not  so  icell  understood  and  so  carefully  handled  at 
first  as  they  were  afterwards.  In  the  early  period,  we  see  traces  of  a 
conflict,  as  well  as  of  a  variety,  in  theological  elements,  which  were  in 
the  course  of  combination,  but  which  required  adjustment  and  manage- 
ment before  they  could  be  used  with  precision  as  one.  In  a  thousand 
instances  of  a  minor  character,  the  statements  of  the  early  fathers  are 
but  tokens  of  the  multiplicit}^  of  openings  ichich  the  mind  of  the  church 
was  making  into  the  treasure-house  of  truth, — real  openings,  but  incom- 
plete or  irregiilar.  Nay,  the  doctrines  even  of  the  heretical  bodies  are  in- 
dices and  anticipations  of  the  mind  of  the  church.  As  the  first  step  in 
settling  a  point  of  doctrine  is  to  raise  and  debate  it,  so  heresies  in  every  age 
may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  existing  state  of  thought  in  the 
church,  and  of  the  movement  of  her  theology;  they  determine  in  what 
way  the  current  is  sotting,  and  the  rate  at  which  it  flows."  "  The  deep 
meditation  which  seems  to  have  been  exercised  by  the  fathers  on  points 
of  doctrine,  the  debate  and  turbulence,  yet  lucid  determination,  of  coun- 
cils, the  indecision  of  popes,  are  all  in  different  ways,  at  least  when 
viewed  together,  portions  and  indications  of  the  same  process.  The 
theology  of  the  church  is  no  random  combination  of  various  opinions, 
but  a  diligent,  patient  working  out  of  one  doctrine  out  of  many  materials. 
The  conduct  of  popes,  councils,  fathers,  betokens  the  slow,  painful, 
anxious  taking  up  of  new  elements  into  an  existing  body  of  belief.  "  "  Evi- 
dently the  position  of  baptism  in  the  received  system  was  not  the  same 
in  the  first  ages  as  in  later  times;  and  still  less  was  it  clearly  ascer- 
tained in  the  first  three  centuries."  "  Here  a  serious  question  presented 
itself  to  the  minds  of  Christians,  ichich  icas  nowiobe  wrought  out."  "Thus 
we  see  how,  as  time  went  on,  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  was  opened  upon 
the  apprehension  of  the  church,  as  a  portion  or  form  of  penance  due  for  sins 
committed  after  baptism.  And  thus  the  belief  of  this  doctrine  and  the 
practice  of  infant  baptism  would  grow  into  general  reception  together. " 

"We  might  multiply  similar  quotations  from  Mr.  New- 
man's essay  to  almost  any  extent,  and  they  all  show  that  he 
regards  portions,  at  least,  of  the  faith  as  remaining  at  first, 
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so  far  as  concerned  either  the  formal  teacliing,  or  the  formal 
belief  of  the  church,  in  a  merely  latent  or  virtual  state,  and 
that  it  has  been  subsequently,  or  is  still  to  be,  realized  by 
developments.  Unquestionably  he  does  not  mean  to  assert 
that  tliere  is  any  thing  in  the  developed  doctrine  not  meant 
or  promised  by  the  doctrine  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  any 
more  than  there  is  that  in  the  chicken  which  was  not  meant 
or  promised  by  the  egg ;  but  he  does  mean  that  the  faith  is 
developed  by  the  spontaneous  process  carried  on  by  the 
mind  of  the  church  herself,  under  the  influence  of  what  he 
calls  the  sacramental  principle,  and  which  he  misapprehends, 
and  also  by  tierce  and  protracted  controversies,  and  devel- 
oped in  reference  to  what  it  is  as  positive  dogma,  as  well  as 
in  reference  to  what  it  is  not,  in  its  positive  aspect,  as  well 
as  in  its  negative  aspect.  And  here  is  precisely  his  error. 
When  the  fathers  speak  of  attaining  to  a  more  clear  under- 
standing, to  more  explicit  and  distinct  apprehensions  of  the 
faith,  and  to  the  consolidation  of  doctrine,  it  is  always  as  it 
is  opposed  to  or  opposed  by  heresies.  The  new  explications 
and  definitions  do  not  make  it  more  clear  and  explicit  in 
what  it  is  as  matter  to  be  positively  believed,  but  simply  as 
the  contradictory  of  the  errors  those  new  explications  and 
definitions  condemn.  It  is  only  in  this  sense  that  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  that  the  faith  was  already 
sufMciently  explained,  can  be  reconciled  with  its  act  of  giv- 
ing a  new  definition, — or  with  the  uniform  declaration 
of  the  church,  in  delining  the  faith  against  novel  errors,  that 
she  simply  opposes  to  the  error  the  faith  which  has  been 
taught  and  believed  from  the  beginning.  Moreover,  this  is 
the  express  assertion  of  St.  Thomas  : — "  In  docti'ina  Christi 
et  apostolorum  Veritas  fidei  est  sufiicienter  explicata.  Sed 
quia  perversi  homines  apostolicam  doctrinam,  et  cseteras  doc- 
trinas,  et  Scripturas,  pervertunt  adsui  ipsorum  perditionem, 
ideo  necessaria  fuit  temporibus  procedentibus  explicatio 
tidei  contra  insurgentes  errores."  *  Certainly  St.  Thomas 
understands  no  developments  of  Christian  doctrine,  except 
new  explications  contra  insurgentes  errores  y  that  is,  clear- 
er expositions,  not  of  what  it  is,  but  of  what  it  is  not.  He 
does  not,  save  in  this  negative  sense,  allow  us  to  say  that 
"  no  doctrine  is  defined  till  it  is  violated  "  ;  or  that  it  is 
latent  in  Scripture  or  tradition  till  a  heresy  arises  to  contro- 
vert it ;  for  his  sense  evidently  is,  that  the  whole  doctrine 

'Summa,  2,  2,  Q.  1,  a.  10. 
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was  sufficiently  explained  in  the  beginning-.  No  doctrine  is 
defined  as  the  contradictory  of  an  error  before  the  error  lias 
arisen,  it  is  true ;  but  that  it  is  not  explicitly  taught  and 
believed  before,  as  to  all  that  it  is  as  a  positive  dogma  or  a 
revealed  truth,  is  not  true  ;  and  we  fall  back  on  Bossuet,  St. 
Thomas,  St.  Leo,  tlie  Council  of  Chalcedon,  the  Council  of 
Epliesus,  all  the  fathers  and  all  the  popes,  uniformly  de- 
claring that  the  new  definition  is  only  the  express  applica- 
tion of  the  preexisting  faith  to  a  novel  error  for  our  author- 
ity. 

If  there  be  any  thing  uniformly  taught  by  our  theolo- 
gians, it  is  tliat  the  faith  of  the  fathers  M'as  perfect,  that  the 
revelation  committed  to  the  church  was  complete  and  en- 
tire, and  that  the  church  has,  from  the  first,  faithfully,  in- 
faHibly,  taught  or  proposed  it.  If  this  be  true,  as  it  would 
at  least  be  temerity  to  question,  there  can  be,  tliere  can  have 
been,  no  latent  or  merely  virtual  doctrine  waiting  for  heresy 
and  controversy  to  call  it  forth,  and  to  render  it  formal  and 
actual.  Thei-e  is  implicit  belief, — for  individuals  may  be 
ignorant,  some  on  one  point,  and  some  on  another  ;  but 
there  is,  save  in  a  very  restrictive  sense  indeed,  no  implicit 
teaching.  All  teaching  is  formal,  and  what  is  not  formally 
proposed  is  not  proposed  at  all.  Revelation,  in  quantum 
est  revelatio^  must  be  formal.  Each  revealed  dogma  may 
imply  more  than  appears  or  is  apprehended  ;  but  the  truth 
implied,  if  not  formally  revealed  in  the  truth  explicitly  re- 
vealed, is  not  a  revealed  truth,  and  therefore  is  not  and  can- 
not be  a  portion  of  the  Catholic  faith,  unless  we  assume  for 
the  church  gratia  insj.)lratio)ils,  which  she  has  not,  and  does 
not  claim.  Her  commission  was  not,  to  reveal  truth,  but  to 
keep,  believe,  and  teach  the  truth  already  revealed, — "  Go- 
ing, teach  all  nations to  observe  all  things  whatso- 
ever I  have  connnanded  you."  Under  the  old  law  there 
was  develo])ment,  and  Christianity  itself  is,  in  some  sense, 
a  development  of  Judaism,  but  not  a  development  effected 
by  liutnan  agency.  In  the  one  case  it  was  a  development 
effected  by  the  immediate  agency  of  our  Lord  and  inspired 
apostles,  and  in  the  other  by  inspired  prophets,  inspired  to 
reveal  truth,  not  merely  to  keep,  teach,  or  believe  it.  Here 
is  an  important  fact  which  Mr.  Newman  has  undeniably 
overlooked,  and  which  vitiates  all  his  arguments  drawn  from 
the  fact  of  developments  under  the  old  law,  in  favor  of  the 
antecedent  probability  of  deve^lojiments  under  the  new  law. 
Tiiere  is  no  parity  in  the  case ;  for  under  the  old  law  there 
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was  gratia  inspirationis^  but  under  tlie  new  law  there  is 
only  gratia  assistenticB.  St.  Thomas  expressly  denies  devel- 
opments under  the  new  law  similar  to  those  which  took 
place  under  the  old  law.  He  objects  to  the  necessity  of  a 
new  edition  of  the  symbol: — "Nova  enim  editio  symbol! 
necessaria  est  propter  explicationem  articulorum  lidei.  Sed 
in  veteri  testamento  articuli  lidei  magis  ac  magis  explicaban- 
tur  secundum  temporum  successionem,  propter  hoc  quod 
Veritas  tidei  magis  manifestal)atur  secundum  majorem  pro- 
pinquitatem  ad  Christum.  Cessante  ergo  tali  causa  in  nova 
lege,  non  debet  fieri  major  ac  major  explicatio  articulorum 
fidei."  To  which  the  holy  doctor  replies,  in  the  body  of 
the  article  : — "  Respond eo  dicendum,  quod  nova  editio  sym- 
Itoli  necessaria  est  ad  vitandum  ins^irgentes  errores  "/  and 
specially  to  the  objection,  what  we  have  already  quoted : — 
"  Dicendum,  quod  in  doctrina  Christi  et  apostolorum  Veri- 
tas fidei  est  sufficienter  explicata.  Sed  quia  perversi  homines 
apostolicam  doctrinam,  et  cseteras  doctrinas,  et  Scripturas 
pervertunt  ad  sui  ipsorum  perditionem,  ideo  necessaria  fuit 
temporibus  procedentibus  explicatio  fidei  contra  insurgentes 
errores."  Here,  the  principle  of  the  objection  is  conceded, 
and  the  reason  assigned  for  the  new  explication  is  not  that 
the  faith  may  be  more  and  moi-e  explicit,  but  that  errors  which 
arise  may  be  avoided.  Mi'.  JSTewman  has  evidently  fallen 
into  the  error  into  which  we  ourselves  fell,  when,  in  the 
first  number  of  this  journal,  we  wrote  as  follows  : — 

' '  The  true  theory  of  the  church  is,  I  believe,  that,  through  all  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  its  existence,  it  is  apostolic,  retaining  always  and 
everywhere  the  same  authority  over  faith  and  discipline  which  the  apos- 
tles themselves  had;  and  that  its  mission  is  not  merely  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  a  work  done,  completed,  but  to  continue  and  carry  on  to  per- 
fection a  work  commenced.  It  has  indeed  received  the  law  from 
wliicli  it  can  in  no  wise  depart,  but  a  law  which  it  is  to  develop  and  ap- 
ply, by  virtue  of  its  own  continuous  inspiration, — received  from  the  in- 
Jlwelling  Holj'  Gliost,  the  Sfjirit  of  Truth, — to  all  new  questions  that 
come  up,  and  to  all  old  questions  coming  up  under  new  forms  or  under 
new  relations.  Its  mission  is  the  continued  evolution  and  realiza- 
tion IN  life  op  the  truth  contained  in  the  principles  op  the 
Christian  dispensation,  which  evolution  and  realization  constitute 
the  continued  progress  of  mankind.  Now  I  am  far  from  pretending 
that  the  church,  in  point  of  fact,  has  altogether  overlooked  this  theory; 

but  she  seems  to  me  to  have  asserted  it  with  too  much  feebleness 

and  timidity,  and  with  numerous  and  almost  suicidal  concessions  to  the 
spirit  which  finally  broke  out  in  the  Protestant  schism.     Instead  of  bold- 
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ly  asserting  her  high  prerogatives  as  the  body  of  our  Lord,  and  maintain- 
ing her  right  and  duty  to  develop  and  apply  the  truth,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  time  and  place,  she  has  left  to  be  believed,  that  the  Gospel, 
instead  of  being  given  her  merelij  in  germ,  to  be  subsequently  developed 
and  applied,  was  given  her  as  a  perfect  code,  drawn  out  in  all  the 
minuteness  of  detail,  and  that  her  sole  mission  is  to  preserve  the  original 
deonsit  unaltered,  unenlarged,  undiminished." 

We  confess  we  are  unable  to  discover  any  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  theory  here  stated  and  the  one  developed 
in  Mr.  Newman's  essay.  Even  the  problems  are  virtually 
the  same,  with  this  difference  only : — Mr.  Newman  wished 
to  be  able  to  accept  past  developments,  and  we  wished  to  se- 
cure the  right  to  future  developments.  But  we,  at  least, 
knew  that  our  doctrine  was  repugnant  to  the  formal  teach- 
ing of  the  church.  Therefore  we  wrote,  very  consistent- 
ly,— "  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  accept  the  general  theory 
of  that  church  [the  Roman  Catholic]  as  the  true  theory  of 
the  church  of  Christ ;  but  that  theory  itself  prevents  me, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  religious  world,  from  seeking  to 
unite  myself  with  the  Roman  Catholic  communion." 

No  Catholic  can  defend  the  theory  we  put  fortli  ;  for  all 
our  theologians  unanimously  agree  that  the  church  does 
not  and  cannot  propose  as  Catholic  faith  any  thing  not 
either  explicitly  revealed,  or  at  least  formally  contained  in 
what  is  explicitly  revealed ;  as,  Christ  died  for  me,  is  for- 
mally contained  in  the  revealed  proposition,  Christ  died  for 
all  men.  "What  is  revealed  only  as  the  effect  in  the  cause, 
or  as  the  property  in  the  essence,  though  true  theologically, 
and  its  denial  would  be  erroneous,  is  yet  no  part  of  that 
which  the  church  teaches  as  revealed  truth,  to  be  believed 
■fide  divina  et  catholica.  When  the  contradictory  is  con- 
demned by  the  church,  its  assertion  is  indeed  heresy,  not 
because  it  is  itself  matter  of  faith,  but  because  its  as- 
sertion involves  the  denial  of  the  infallibility  of  the  church, 
which  is  of  faith,  because  formally  revealed.  Assuming 
this,  the  church  may  apply  the  truth,  according  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  time  and  place,  to  the  condemnation  of  all  new 
errors  which  come  up,  and  to  all  old  errors  appearing  under 
new  forms  or  under  new  relations ;  but  it  must  be  the  truth 
deposited  with  her,  not  deductions  discursively  drawn  from 
it,  if  she  condemns  them  as  opposed  to  the  faith. 

"We  cannot  understand  why  it  should  be  more  correct  to 
assert  a  growth  in  Christian  doctrine  than  in  the  science  of 
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morals.  If  there  are  developments  in  Christian  doctrine, 
there  is  a  growth  of  doctrine,  and  it  could  be  better  learned 
from  the  moderns  than  from  the  ancients.  But  that  morals 
can  be  better  learned  from  the  moderns  than  from  the  an- 
cients is  a  condemned  proposition.  Morals  are  simply  prac- 
tical theology,  and  tiieology  finds  its  principles  or  data  in 
faith,  or  Cln-istian  doctrine.  A  progress  in  either  Cliristian 
doctrine  or  theology  would  imply  the  possibility  of  progress 
in  the  science  of  morals.  Why,  then,  should  not  a  denial  of 
the  possibility  of  the  latter  be  equally  the  denial  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  former? 

But  the  point  is  sufficiently  clear.  Christians  always  be- 
lieved that  our  Lord  was  not  only  true  God,  but  a  real  man, 
and  had  a  real  body  ;  but  before  the  rise  of  the  error  of  the 
Docetse,  which  asserted  that  his  body  was  a  body  only  in  ap- 
pearance, they  may  not  have  considered  what  they  believed, 
distinctly,  in  the  light  of  the  contradictory  of  that  error. 
They  believed,  as  explicitly  before  as  afterwards,  all  that  the 
faith  asserted,  but  did  not  consider  so  attentively,  nor  per- 
ceive so  distinctly,  all  it  denied.  The  same  may"  be  said  of 
all  other  points  of  faith,  and  their  contradictory  errors. 
The  faith  was  known,  but  all  that  could  or  could  not  oppose 
it  was  not  clearly  and  distinctly  known  and  considered. 
But  whenever  the  error  appeared,  it  was  seen  to  be  repug- 
nant to  the  faith,  and  there  was  a  universal  outcry  against 
it ;  the  whole  church  looked  with  horror  on  the  impious 
wretch  wlio  dared  broach  it,  and  compelled  him  instantly  to 
retract  it,  or  to  go  out  from  her  communion,  under  the  ban 
of  her  anathema.  This  is  evident  from  the  whole  history 
of  the  church,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  is  always  the  error 
that  is  new  and  startling,  and  never  the  contradictory  truth 
the  church  opposes  to  it.  The  cities  are  illuminated,  trium- 
phal processions  await  the  fathers,  and  all  the  world  re- 
joices, from  Ephesus  to  Alexandria,  when  it  is  known  that 
the  council  has  condemned  the  Nestorian  heresy,  and  de- 
clared the  Holy  Virgin  to  be  the  mother  of  God,  as  all  were 
conscious  of  having  always  believed. 

_  In  the  sense  of  this  distinction  between  positive  and  nega- 
tive developments,  we  understand  the  Councils  of  Ephesus 
and  Chalcedon  ;  the  uniform  declaration  of  the  church  in 
every  age,  that  she  does  but  oppose  the  faith  already  be- 
lieved to  the  errors  which  arise  ;  St.  Augustine,  St.  Vincent  of 
Lerins,  St.  Thomas,  Bossuet,  and  all  our  theologians,  when- 
ever they  speak  of  the  faith  as  gaining  clearness,  evidence, 
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distinctness  by  the  condemnation  of  new  errors  and  here- 
sies.    In  this  sense    we  understand  the   learned  author  of 
Sj/mholism^  wlion  he  speaks  of  Catliohc  theology  as  having 
gained  in  clearness  and  precision  by  the   controversies  with 
the  early  reformers.    Catiiolic  theology,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the 
explicit  negative  of  those  errors  of  Protestants  which  were 
new  or  which  appeared  under  new  forms   or  in  new  com- 
binations, has  gained  in  clearness  and  precision  by  those  con- 
troversies ;  Init  in  other  respects  we  are  sure  it  has  not.     So 
of  the  language  of  the  early  fathers,  which  Mr.  Newman  re- 
gards as  often  careless  and  inexact.    That  it  is  often  inexact, 
regarded  solely  as  excluding  what  is  not  of  faith,  may  be 
conceded  ;  regarded  as  including  what  is  of  faith,  it  is  not. 
What  we  have  said  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  that 
Catholic  theology  is  a  stranger  to  positive  developments  ;  but 
«ome,  presuming  Mr.  JSTewman  must  have  been  substantially 
orthodox,  and  judging  from  what  he  ought  to  have  said 
rather  than  from  what  he  actually  has  said,  may  be  disposed 
to  think,  that,  after  all,  he  may  really  mean  by  develop- 
flrients  in    Christian    doctrine   only  those  negative  develop- 
•nents  which  all  Catholic  theologians  admit.     There  are,  we 
twn,  portions  of  his  book  which  may  be  understood  in  this 
Y-ense  ;  but,  as  far  as  language  can  go,  we  have  proved,  that, 
inough  he  may  mean  these,  he  also  means  positive  develop- 
ments.    If  he  intended  only  the  ordinary  Catholic  doctrine 
ow  the  subject,  why  did  he  not  say  so  in  plain  words  ?     If 
this  was  all  he  meant,  what  was  the  need  or  bearing  on  his 
conclusion  of  his  theory  of   Christian  doctrine  ?     Why  did 
he    lay  down,  and  with  great    care  and  labor  establisli,   a 
theory  of  development,  which  authorizes  positive  develop- 
ments on  the  largest   scale,  as  well    as    negative   develop- 
ments?    Why  did   he    allege  the    positive    developments 
under  the  old  law  as  rendering  similar  developments  under 
the  new  law  antecedently  probable,  if  he  did    not  contend 
for  ftjimilar  developments  under  the  new  law?     How  could 
he  have  supposed  the  positive  developments  in  philosophy, 
in  human  polity,  in  sects,  in  ideas  generally,  could  be  illus- 
trations of  those  he  was  contending  for  in  Christianity,  if  he 
was  contending  only  for  negative  developments?     How,  if 
this  was  all  he  meant,  could  he  have  felt  it  necessary  to  de- 
grade Christianity  to  the  level  of  sects  and  doctrines  of  the 
world,  to  im])ute  to  it  the  imperfections  which  characterize 
the  productions  of    man,  and  to  go  into  an  elaborate,  in- 
genious, and  profound  defence  of  error  and  heresy  ?    Could 
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he  liave  ever  dreamed  that  an  all  but  successfal  defence  of 
error  and  heresy  is  the  only  defence  of  the  clnirch  in  con- 
demning them?  The  supposition  is  absurd.  Mr.  Newman 
may  err,  and  in  our  judgment  has  erred  gravely,  but  his 
errors  are  those  of  a  fullgrown  man,  of  a  ripe  scholar,  and  a 
disciplined  mind,  not  those  of  the  schoolboy  who  has  hardly 
completed  his  humanities.  But  whatever  the  view  he  may 
take  of  the  actual  developments  he  contends  for,  his  view 
of  Christian  doctrine  is  sufficient  to  condemn  his  essay  as 
essentially  repugnant  to  Catholic  faith  and  theology.  Tliis 
last  we  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  are 
disposed  to  regard  the  tlieory  as  extra  fidenu  and  inditierent, 
— a  theory  which  a  Catholic  mayor  may  not  hold,  according 
to  his  own  individual  convictions. 

As  for  the  problem  the  author  set  out  to  solve,  it  was  a 
problem  onl}^  in  his  Protestant  prejndice.  If  it  were  a  real 
problem,  there  could  be  no  solution  of  it  but  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  church  ;  and  just  so  far  as  the  author  assumes  it 
to  be  real,  he  yields  the  whole  question  to  the  Protestant. 
The  church  of  God  never  varies,  and  the  only  variation  a 
Catholic  can  concede  in  Christian  doctrine  is  the  greater 
clearness  and  distinctness  as  to  what  it  is  not,  which  results 
from  presenting  it  so  as  explicitly  to  condemn  novel  errors 
as  they  arise  ;  which  is  no  variation  in  the  substance  or  in  the 
form  of  the  doctrine,  and  at  most  onlj^  a  variation  in  the  ex- 
pression or  mode  of  presenting  it  as  the  contradictory  of 
the  error.  The  variation  is  apparent^  not  real ;  and  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  if  difficulty  it  be,  is  not  in  a  theory 
of  developments  which  assumes  the  variation  to  be  real  and 
undertakes  to  defend  it,  but  in  showing  by  historical  criti- 
cism, as  our  theologians  have  always  done,  that  the  alleged 
variation  is  only  in  appearance,  and  in  reality  is  no  variation 
at  all ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  showing,  not  that  it  is  a  de- 
velopment, as  Mr.  Newman  contends,  nor  a  corruption,  as 
Protestants  allege,  but  a  simple  primitive  doctrine  merely 
defined  against  a  novel  error,  as  the  church  alleges,  and  all 
our  theologians  maintain.  There  are,  in  point  of  fact,  no 
variations  in  doctrine  presented  by  the  history  of  the 
church  ;  and  the  variations,  defects,  and  apparent  incon- 
sistencies in  the  historical  representation,  which  Mr.  New- 
man undertakes  to  account  for,  were  all  in  his  Protestant 
spectacles,  and  he  will  look  in  vain  for  them  when  he  comes 
to  read  the  history  of  the  church  with  the  eyes  of  a  Catholic. 
We  say  this  on  the  authority  of  the  church  herself,  which 
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is  sufficient  for  a  Catholic  ;  on  the  authority  of  the  fact,  that 
the  most  learned  Protestants,  deeply  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion, have  been  trying;  these  three  liundred  years  to  find  an 
instance  of  real  historical  variation  of  doctrine  and  have 
not  succeeded,  which  is  sufficient  for  a  Protestant;  and, 
finally,  on  the  authority  of  the  essay  we  are  criticising,  which 
contains  conclusive  evidence  that  the  developments  alleged 
are  not  developments,  but  simple  primitive  doctrines,  and 
this  is  sufficient  for  Mr.  Newman. 

But  we  must  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close.  We  own  we 
have  subjected  Mr.  Kewman's  essay  to  what  many  will  re- 
gard as  a  severe  criticism  ;  but,  in  our  own  estimation,  we 
have  treated  it  with  great  forbearance,  and  might  have  made 
out  even  a  stronger  case  against  the  author  than  we  have. 
Yet  we  have  said  enough,  we  trust,  to  put  the  faithful  on 
their  o^uard  airainst  a  work  which,  under  the  ffuise  of  a  de- 
fence  of  our  religion,  is  one  of  the  most  insidious  attacks, 
though  not  so  intended  by  its  author,  on  religion,  which  we 
remember  ever  to  have  read,  and  that  is  saying  much.  In 
fact,  the  author  himself,  in  his  closing  paragraph,  pronounces, 
if  it  be  considered,  as  severe  a  judgment  on  the  work  as 
onr  own.  "  Such,"  he  says,  "  were  the  thoughts  concern- 
ing the  '  blessed  vision  of  peace,'  of  one, while  as 

yet  his  eye  was  dim,  his  breast  laden,  and  he  could  but  em- 
ploy reason  in  the  things  of  faith."  What  nonsense,  to  sup- 
pose a  man,  while  his  eye  is  dim,  his  breast  laden,  and  he 
has  nothing  but  reason  to  work  with,  can  write  an  orthodox 
book !  The  sentence  is  the  condemnation  of  the  book  by  a 
competent  judge, — unless  it  contains  the  germ  of  a  school 
not  many  years  since  condemned  at  Rome. 

It  \vill  most  likely  be  alleged,  as  it  has  been,  that  we  have 
misunderstood  Mr.  Newman, — as  is  commonly  alleged  against 
all  who  reject  a  novel  theory.  So  said  the  Jansenists,  when 
the  doctrines  of  their  master  were  condemned ;  so  said  the 
Hermesians,  when  the  speculations  of  their  master  were 
condemned.  We  never  yet  heard  of  a  novelty  that  was 
rightly  apprehended  by  its  opponents,  if  its  adherents  were 
to  be  believed.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  very  reason  wliy 
new  doctrines  are  embraced  by  the  one  class  is  because  they  are 
not  understood,  and  why  the  other  class  oppose  them  is  be- 
cause the}'  af'e  understood.  It  is  possible  that  we  have  mis- 
apprehended Mr.  Newman  ;  but  if  so,  it  is  not  our  fault,  for 
we  have  done  our  best  to  understand  him.  His  theory,  if 
words  may  be  trusted,  is  substantially  what  was  at  one  time 
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our  own  theory,  and  wliicli,  though  not  in  our  writings,  was 
in  our  own  mind  as  fully  and  as  scientifically  developed  as 
it  is  in  the  essay.  We  gathered  the  theory  in  part  from 
philosophers,  in  part  from  Mr.  Newman's  school  of  tracta- 
rians,  and  in  part  from  our  own  excogitations.  We  under- 
stood it  well,  and  had  renounced  it  as  a  thing  to  be  abhorred, 
before  the  appearance  of  this  essay.  We  tlierefore  had  some 
preparation  for  understanding  Mr.  Newman,  and  it  is  not 
very  probable  that  we  have  misunderstood  him.  If,  how- 
ever, we  have,  the  man  who  sets  us  right,  in  whatever  tone 
or  temper  he  may  do  it,  shall  have  our  hearty  thanks,  and 
we  will  lose  no  time  in  making  all  the  atonement  in  our 
power. 

It  may  be  that  we  have  shown  ourselves  over-zealous, 
for  a  recent  convert,  and  have  taken  too  much  upon  our- 
selves. If  so,  let  our  offence  receive  its  merited  punishment. 
We  have  had  some  experience  in  theorizing,  and  still  suffer 
from  the  wounds  received  from  it.  We  remember  with  some 
vividness  the  injury  we  have  done  to  thousands  who  placed 
confidence  in  us,  by  our  vain  and  impious  speculations ;  and, 
while  we  have  no  lack  of  charity  for  others  who  may  in  like 
manner  speculate,  we  have  no  tolei'ation  for  their  specula- 
tions. Our  zeal,  if  culpable,  is  not  unaccountable.  We 
cannot  but  feel  deeply  on  a  subject  which  is  associated  in 
our  minds  with  recollections  of  the  most  painful  character. 

But  we  could  not  accept  Mr.  Newman's  essay,  even  if  its 
theory  were  susceptible  of  a  satisfactory  explanation.  It 
deserves  to  be  excluded  from  every  Catholic  library  for 
its  unorthodox  forms  of  expression,  as  scandalous,  even  if 
not  as  heretical,  erroneous,  or  rash.  Words  are  things,  and 
used  improperly  by  men  of  eminence,  or  with  inexactitude, 
become  the  occasion  of  error  and  heresy  in  others.  Not  a  few 
of  the  errors  which  have  afflicted  the  church  have  come  in 
under  shelter  of  loose  or  inexact  expressions,  which  great 
and  sometimes  even  saintly  men  have  suffered  to  escape 
them.  The  vain,  the  restless,  the  proud,  the  disobedient, 
seize  on  them,  ascribe  to  them  a  sense  they  will  bear,  but 
not  the  one  intended  by  their  authors,  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  "sects  of  perdition."  Sometimes  even  better  men 
are  deceived  and  misled,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Fenelon. 
One  cannot  be  too  careful  to  be  exact  in  expression,  or  to 
guard  against  innovation  in  word  as  well  as  in  thought, 
especially  in  this  age.  in  which  there  is  such  a  decided  tendency 
to  abandon  the  scholastic  method  for  the  rhetorical.     The 
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scandalous  phraseology  of  tho  essay  is  no  charge  against  its 
author,  writing  when  and  where  he  did,  but  is  a  grave 
charge  against  the  essay  itself. 

Finally,  we  repeat,  from  onr  former  article,  that  we  object 
to  the  theory  of  developments  the  very  fact  that  it  is  a 
theory.  We  see  no  call  and  no  room  for  theories  in  the 
Catholic  Church, — least  of  all,  for  theories  concocted  out- 
side of  her  by  men  whose  eyes  are  dim,  and  who  have  noth- 
ing but  tlieir  own  reason  to  work  with.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case, -they  are  tlieories,  not  for  tlie  conversion  of  their  au- 
thors, but  for  the  conversion  of  the  church, — framed  to 
bring  her  to  them,  not  tliem  to  her.  They  can  do  no  good, 
and  may  do  much  harm.  It  is  natural  for  us  to  concoct 
them  w4ien  out  of  the  church,  for  then  we  have,  and  can 
have,  nothing  but  tlieories,  and  can  do  nothing  but  theorize  ; 
but,  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  bring  them  into 
the  church  with  us.  The  more  empty-handed  we  come 
to  the  church,  the  better ;  and  the  more  affectionately  will 
she  embrace  us,  and  the  more  freely  and  liberally  will  she 
dispense  to  us  her  graces.  She  needs  nothing,  and  the 
greatest  and  best  of  us  can  offer  her  nothing  but  our  sins 
and  uncleanness.  IS^aked,  or  all-deliled  with  the  Ulth  in 
which  we  wallowed  while  away  from  her  maternal  care, 
must  we  come,  and  implore  her  to  be  our  mother,  to  cleanse 
us  in  the  laver  of  regeneration,  and  to  cover  our  nakedness 
with  the  w'hite  robe  of  charity.  So  we  must  come,  or  we 
come  not  at  all ;  and  w^ien  we  have  so  come,  when  we  have 
reposed  the  wearied  head  on  our  Mother's  bosom,  we  feel 
she  is  our  true,  our  own  blessed  Mother,  and  all  we  ask  is 
to  believe,  love,  obey. 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1847.] 

The  June  number  of  tlie  Dublin  Remew  contains  an 
article,  by  one  of  the  recent  converts  from  Oxford,  on  Doc- 
trinal iJevelopments,  professedly  in  reply  to  some  remarks 
of  ours  on  the  same  subject.  For  the  obliging  terms  in 
which  the  writer  speaks  of  ourselves  personall}^  he  will  ac- 
cept of  our  grateful  acknowledgments;  but  lie  must  permit 
us  to  say  that  his  article,  regarded  either  as  a  reply  to  our 
remarks,  or  as  a  defence  of  the  theory  of  development,  has 
struck  us  as  singularly  deficient,  and  as  exhibiting  by  no 
means  that  extensive  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  Catho- 
lic theology  which  we  naturally  look  for  in  a  contributor  to 
so  respectable  a  periodical  as  the  Duhlin  Revieio^  the  lead- 
ing Catholic  pei'iodical  in  our  language. 

We  must  remark  by  the  way, — and  we  do  so  with  no  dis: 
respect  to  the  distinguished  author  of  the  article, — that  we 
regret  that  the  task  of  replying  to  us  had  not  been  commit- 
ted to  the  hands  of  some  learned  Catholic  doctor,  instead  of 
one  who,  however  able  and  well  disposed,  can  speak  on  the 
general  subject  with  no  more  authority  than  ourselves,  and, 
from  the  defect  of  professional  training,  is  not  less  likely, 
perhaps,  to  mistake  the  sense  of  the  authorities  which  must 
be  cited  than  we  are.  But  our  friends  in  England  have  the 
right  to  select  their  own  champion,  and  we  must,  with  divine 
assistance,  which  we  implore,  manage  our  side  of  the  con- 
troversy as  well  as  we  can. 

The  article,  liowever,  has  the  advantage  of  being  from  a 
personal  friend  of  Mr.  Newman,  and  a  hearty  admirer  of 
that  gentleman's  theory,  who  is  not  likely  to  misunderstand 
or  misstate  it.  We  may,  therefore,  take  it  as  a  good  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  our  own  statement,  that  it  does  not  in 
any  respect  whatever  object  to  it ;  but  reasserts  the  theory, 
both  in  regard  to  Christian  doctrine  and  development,  sub- 
stantially as  we  ourselves  understood  it.  We  trust  tliat  this 
will  satisfy  our  friends  on  this  side  of  the  water,  that  we 
have  not,  as  some  of  them  have  supposed,  either  misunder- 
stood or  misrepresented  Mr.  Newman. 

We  understand  the  writer  to  concede  the  correctness  of 
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our  representation  of  the  theory  of  developments.  If  he 
does,  he  is  bound  either  to  abandon  it,  or  to  show  that  the 
consequences  we  deduced  from  it  are  not  legitimate ;  for 
those  consequences,  if  warranted,  prove  that  it  is  subversive 
of  Christianity.  Unhappily,  he  does  neither.  He  has  left 
our  statement  of  the  theory,  our  objections  to  it,  and  the 
arguments  by  which  we  sustained  them,  standing  in  all  their 
force.  He  has  not  even  pleaded  to  them.  Yet  he  cannot 
])e  unaware  that  he  is  held  to  concede  every  count  in  our 
declaration  to  which  he  does  not  plead,  and  that  we  have 
the  right  in  reasoning  with  him  to  assume  its  truth.  This 
consideration  alone  sets  aside  his  whole  reply. 

The  theory  of  development  is  a  special  theory,  resting 
for  its  logical  basis  on  a  certain  view  of  Christian  doctrine, 
namely,  that  Christian  doctrine  is  not  the  revealed  truth 
itself,  but  the  mind's  idea  of  it ;  or  that  inspiration  supplies 
only  the  materia  informis  of  doctrine,  which  is  rendered 
doctrina  formata  only  by  the  action  of  the  uninspired  in- 
tellect,— thus  degrading  Christianity,  by  Mr.  Newman's 
own  confession,  to  the  level  of  human  sects  and  philosophies, 
M'hich  is,  of  course,  to  deny  it.  Our  main  objection  was  to 
this  view  of  Christian  doctrine,  from  which  developments 
of  doctrine  are  only  a  logical  deduction  ;  and  we  objected  to 
this,  not  because  it  authorizes  developments,  but  hecause  it 
subverts  Christianity.  The  reviewer  by  neglecting  to  plead 
to  this  charge  concedes  its  truth,  gives  us  the  right  to  as- 
sume it  against  him,  and  thus  throws  himself  out  of  court, 
or  debars  himself  from  the  right  to  enter.  He  cannot  in- 
troduce testimony  to  prove  developments  in  the  sense  of 
his  theory,  because  that  would  l)e  to  introduce  testimony  to 
disprove  Christianity,  which  is  not  lawful ;  and  to  intro- 
duce it  to  prove  developments  in  some  other  sense  would 
be  to  undertake  to  prove  what  is  not  in  question, — an  in- 
stance of  what  logicians  call  ignorantia  elenchi. 

If  held  to  strict  logic,  or  to  the  rules  of  legal  pleading 
recognized  by  the  common-law  courts,  both  in  his  country 
and  in  ours,  the  reviewer  is  estopped,  and  cannot  proceed 
till  he  gets  permission  to  plead  to  the  charges  against  the 
basis  of  his  theory.  Till  then,  his  authorities  are  of  no 
avail ;  for  we  have  only  to  reply,  your  theory  is  anti-Chris- 
tian, and  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  introduce  testimony  to 
prove  any"^ thing  which  is  not  Christian.  If  he  rejoins,  his 
authorities  are  Christian  ;  we  rei)ly,  again,  then  they  must 
be  understood  in  a  Christian  sense,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
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understood  in  tlie  sense  of  youi-  theory,  for  your  theory  is 
anti-Christian.  In  any  and  every  possible  case,  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  misinterprets  his  authorities 
than  that  they  authorize  any  thing  against  our  holy  re- 
ligion. 

We  insist  on  this  for  two  reasons  : — 1,  because,  if  there 
is  to  be  a  controversy  on  this  subject,  it  must  be  conducted 
on  strict  logical  principles,  or  it  will  be  interminable  ;  and, 
2,  because  it  is  precisely  in  their  view  of  Christian  doctrine 
antecedently  to  developments,  that,  in  our  judgment,  the 
chief  error  of  the  developmentists  lies,  and  it  is  especially 
to  this  point  we  wish  to  call  their  attention.  We  object  to 
the  developments  themselves,  but  because  they  imply  the 
false  view  of  Christianity  entertained  by  Mr.  Newman  and 
his  school,  rather  than  to  their  view  of  Christianity,  because 
it  authorizes  the  developments.  The  developments  are  bad 
enough  ;  but  their  view  of  Christianity  leaves  us  no  Chris- 
tianity to  develop.  What  we  mean  is,  that,  though  we  ob- 
ject to  all  developments  of  doctrine  properly  so  called, 
when  they  mean  any  thing  more  than  new  or  fuller  expli- 
cations of  the  faith  propter  errores  insurgentes^  we  are  not 
so  scandalized  by  them,  regarded  simply  as  developments, 
as  we  are  at  the  view  of  Christian  doctrine  which  is  set 
forth  as  their  logical  basis.  In  other  words,  it  is  less  to  the 
developments  than  to  the  theory  of  developments  that  we 
object,  and  we  demand  that  the  controversy  turn,  as  it 
should,  on  the  theory  itself,  which  we  have  the  right  to  do, 
because  it  was  against  tha^  we  directed  our  principal  at- 
tack. 

We  complain  of  the  reviewer  that  he  has  neglected  en- 
tirely the  logical  basis  of  his  theory,  and  proceeds  as  if  no 
objections  were  made  to  it.  We  regard  a  theory  as  refuted, 
if  refuted  in  its  principles ;  for  we  do  not  comprehend  how 
a  superstructure  can  stand,  when  its  foundation  is  taken 
away.  When  the  foundation  of  a  theory  is  attacked,  we 
have  always  supposed  that  it  is  that  which  is  to  be  defended, 
in  order  to  defend  the  theory.  Now  we  feel  confident  that 
very  few  can  examine  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Newman's 
theory  without  rejecting  it ;  and  we  wish  especially  to  call 
the  attention  of  his  friends  to  its  defence,  because,  we  think 
the  moment  they  seriously  attempt  its  defence  they  will 
abandon  the  theory  in  despair,  perhaps  in  disgust. 

But  waiving  this  preliminary  objection  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  theory  at  all,  yet  reserving  our  right  to  fall 
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back  on  it  whenever  we  choose,  we  will,  lest  the  reviewer 
conclude  that  we  are  objecting  to  the  form  of  his  argument 
because  we  are  unable  to  reply  to  its  matter,  proceed  to 
.'jonsider  wliat  he  has  actually  attempted  to  allege  in  his  de- 
fence. He  proposes  to  do  three  things  :  1.  Make  as  precise 
a  statement  as  may  be  of  the  general  principle  which  seems 
understood  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Lewis, 
and  Mr.  Northcote ;  2.  Bring  together  a  sample  of  the 
high  Catholic  authority  on  M'hich  that  principle  rests;  and, 
3.  Offer  some  brief  remarks  on  the  testimony  we  adduced 
against  it. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  names  of  Mr.  Tliom]i- 
son,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  T^orthcote  are  substituted  for  Mr. 
JSTewman's.  Why,  we  must  ask,  is  this  ?  The  article  is 
professedly  a  reply  to  us,  and  our  attack  was  directed  against 
Mr.  Newman,  not  against  these  gentlemen,  save  so  far  as 
they  may  choose  to  indorse  and  defend  him.  Is  their  the- 
ory essentially  different  from  his?  Then  we  have  not  as- 
sailed it.  Is  it  substantially  the  same  ?  Then  why  defend  it 
under  their  name  rather  than  his?  Would  they  appropri- 
ate to  themselves  the  honor  that  is  his?  Or  have  they 
too  profound  a  respect  for  him  to  mention  his  name  ?  Or 
is  such  their  estimation  of  the  theory  of  development,  that 
they  would  shield  him  from  its  responsibilities  ?  Our  ar- 
ticle was  directed  against  his  doctrine,  as  we  gathered  it 
from  his  essay  ;  yet  the  reviewer,  in  replying  to  it,  does  not 
once  mention  even  his  name.  Does  he  suppose  that  by 
suppressing  Mr.  Newman's  name  he  can  deprive  him  of  the 
glory,  or  relieve  him  from  the  shame,  of  being  the  founder 
and  chief  of  the  school  of  development  ?  However  unwill- 
ing his  friends  may  be,  either  for  his  sake  or  their  own, 
that  he  should  appear  before  the  world  as  the  leader  of  a 
school,  he  does  so  appear,  and  will,  till  he  either  obtains  for 
his  theory  the  sanction  of  authority  or  abandons  it ;  and 
they,  however  great  their  repugnance  to  be  called  a  school, 
will  be  so  called,  so  long  as  the  theory  remains  unsanctioned, 
aud  they  are  understood  to  adhere  to  it.  The  thing  is  so 
and  cannot  be  helped,  and  the}'  need  not  seek  to  disguise  it ; 
for  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  anybody  supposes,  that,  if, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Newman,  the  church  should 
decide  the  theory  to  be  not  "  coincident "  with  her  judg- 
ment on  the  subject,  their  Catholic  faith  would  be  shaken, 
or  they  would  withhold  their  submission.  We  own,  their 
present  attitude  towards  the  church  is  exceedingly  awkward, 
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for  they  are  endefivonring  to  persuade  her  to  accept  a  theory 
which  she  has  not  tano;ht,  but  which  they  devised  for  them- 
selves, when  in  transitu  from  heresy  and  schism  to  truth 
and  unity,  and  wlien,  according  to  ]\Ir.  Newmian,  they  could 
use  ''only  reason  in  the  things  of  faith  ":  but  it  is  an  at- 
titude of  their  own  choosing,  and  are  they  the  men  to 
shrink  from  its  responsibility? 

It  would  have  been  only  simple  civility  to  us,  if  the  re- 
viewer, in  making  his  statement  of  the  principle  of  his  the- 
ory, had  referred  to  our  statement  of  it,  and  either  acknowl- 
edged its  correctness  or  pointed  out  its  inaccuracies.  By 
doing  so,  he  would  have  at  once  put  us  in  possession  of  his 
precise  thought,  and  have  saved  himself  from  the  liability 
of  being  misunderstood,  and  us  from  that  of  being  found 
fighting  a  man  of  straw.  For  ourselves,  we  have  supposed, 
in  replying  to  an  opponent,  that  it  is  at  least  civil  to  pay 
some  attention  to  wdiat  he  says, — to  his  words,  instead  of 
being  wholly  engrossed  with  our  own.  But  the  reviewer 
appears  to  think  differently,  and  we  must  submit.  We  have, 
however,  examined  his  statement  with  what  ability  we  have, 
and,  supposing  him  to  use  language  according  to  its  ordi- 
nary import,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Ward  said  of  subscription  to 
the  Thirty -nine  Articles  in  a  "non-natural  sense,"  we  must 
understand  his  doctrine  to  be  substantially  the  same  that  we 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Kewman,  and  in  what  follows  we  shall  as- 
sume that  it  is  so.  Since,  then,  all  that  we  have  heretofore 
objected  to  it  stands  good,  inasmuch  as  no  exce])tion  has 
been  taken  to  it,  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  be  added 
now  for  the  purpose  of  proving  its  anti-Christian  character. 
We  have  already  refuted  it,  and  need  not  to  refute  it  again  ; 
for  certainly  to  ignore  an  objection  is  not  to  remove  it. 
We  proceed,  therefore,  at  once  to  the  authorities  cited.* 

*  There  is  one  point,  however,  in  his  statement,  to  which  we  take  the 
liberty  of  directing  the  reviewer's  attention.  In  treating  the  subject  of 
inspiration,  and  throughout  liis  article,  he  distinguishes  the  intellect  from 
the  82)iritU(d  nature,  and  proceeds  on  the  assumption,  that  the  truth  may 
be  impressed  on  one's  spiritual  nature,  and  the  individual  nevertheless 
remain  intellectually  ignorant  of  it.  We  are  at  some  loss  to  understand 
this  psychology.  What  docs  the  reviewer  mean  by  spiritual  nature? 
The  inferior  nature,  which  is  the  seat  of  concupiscence?  Of  course  not. 
The  rational  nature?  But  the  rational  natiu-e,  if  distinguished  from  in- 
tellect or  understanding,  is  simply  the  will.  If  he  means  by  spiritual 
nature  the  will,  he  adopts  the  Socinian  view  of  inspiration,  namely,  that 
it  is  not  the  revelation  of  the  truth  to  the  intellect,  but  a  disposing  of  the 
will  to  seek  truth,  and  to  emhiace  and  obey  it,  when  found.  That  is, 
inspiration  is  ethical  rather  than  intellectual.    We  cannot  suppose  this  to 
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The  reviewer  cites  in  support  of  his  theory,  Petavius, 
Bellarmine,  Vasquez,  Suarez,  Cano,  Cardinal  Fisher,  St. 
Vincent  of  Lerins,  St.  Augustine,  Moehler,  Dollinger,  and 
the  Count  de  Maistre, — authorities  enough  to  establish  it, 
if  they  were  really  authorities  for  it,  we  are  willing  to  con- 
cede.    But, — 

1.  The  reviewer  proposes  by  tliese  authorities  to  prove 
developments  in  the  sense  of  his  theory.  But  these  author- 
ities are  Christian,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  presumed  tliat 
they  cannot  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  his  theory,  for 
his  theory  is  to  be  presumed  to  be  anti-Christian. 

2.  The  theory  is  confessedly  a  novelty  in  Catholic  the- 
ology ;  for  the  reviewer  says  expressly,  that  he  has  given  his 
own  view  because  none  of  his  authorities  have  drawn  out  a 
distinct  and  systematic  statement  of  it.  But  the  presump- 
tion is  against  every  novelt}-,  and  the  onus  prohandi  rests 
upon  its  advocates.  Consequently  tlie  reviewer  must  prove, 
not  only  that  his  authorities  may,  but  that  they  must,  be 
understood  in  the  sense  of  his  theory,  and  cannot  possibly 
be  understood  otherwise. 

3.  Since  tiie  theory  is  a  novelty,  and,  as  a  theory,  confess- 
edly not  drawn  out  by  the  authorities  themselves,  the 
reviewer  is  not  at  liberty  to  conclude  it  from  what  they  say, 
even  if  what  they  say  should  seem  to  imply  it.  In  under- 
standing Catholic  authorities,  when  the  point  to  be  proved 
is  a  novelty,  and  for  which  we  have  no  express  authority, 
the  rule  of  strict  construction  obtains,  and  the  authorities 
are  to  be  restricted  to  what  they  explicitly  assert ;  for  it  may 
be  that  the  author  did  not  foresee  the  consequences  we  de- 
duce from  his  premises,  that,  if  he  foresaw  them,  he  denied 
their  legitimacy,  or  that,  if  he  had  foreseen  them,  and  be- 
lieved them  to  be  legitimate,  he  would  have  modified  his 
premises  so  as  to  have  escaped  them.  This  rule  is  itself 
conclusive  against  the  theory ;  for  it  con  fessedly  rests  on 
the  explicit  authority  of  no  Catholic  theologian. 

4.  Since  the  theory  is  confessedly  a  novelty,  and  the 
principal  authorities  adduced  in  its  support  all  flourished 
before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  some  of 

be  his  doctrine,  and  therefore  are  unable  to  imagine  what  it  is  he  means 
by  the  spiritual  nature,  when  distin2;uished  from  the  intellect.  We  shall 
be  obliged  to  him,  if  he  will  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  us.  Catholic  the- 
ology can  hardly  accept  the  sentimentalism  of  Jacobi,  or  the  transcen- 
dentalism of  Sciielling,  Cousin,  or  (,'oleridge,  and  perhaps  the  reviewer 
will  find  it  is  not  useless  to  revise  his  psychology. 
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them  before  the  close  of  the  fifth,  without  its  having  been 
hitherto  deduced  from  tliem,  the  jpresumption  is  that  tliey 
do  not  warrant  it ;  for  if  they  did,  we  may  reasonably  con- 
clude that  it  would  have  been  drawn  from  them  before 
now.  It  is  true,  the  reviewer  says,  ttiat  "it  is  in  accordance 
with,  it  is  only  an  instance  of,  the  principle  he  contends 
for,  that  development  should  be  developed  "  ;  but  the  petitio 
principii  is  not  a  respectal)le  iigure  of  logic,  and  it  is  not 
allowable  to  assume  development  as  the  medium  of  proving 
development. 

5.  It  is  a  still  i\\Yi\\iiY  presumption  against  the  supposition 
that  the  authorities  cited  warrant  the  theory,  that  no  Catholic 
has  ever  so  held.  The  theory  is  not  only  a  novelty, — in 
Catholic  theology,  we  mean,  for  in  Protestantism  it  is  no 
novelty, — but  a  novelty  that  comes  to  us  from  without ; 
and  it  cannot  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  an  Anglican 
minister,  as  Mr.  ]^ewman  was,  though  in  transitu  from 
heresy  and  sell  ism  to  truth  and  unity,  however  great  his 
abilities,  deep  his  religious  feelings,  extensive  his  learning, 
or  sincere  and  honest  his  intentions,  yet  destitute  of  the 
.graces  of  the  sacraments,  and  uninitiated  into  the  science  t)f 
Catholic  theology,  should  better  understand  Catholic  theo- 
logians than  they  understand,  or  have  hitherto  understood, 
one  another. 

6.  The  more  especially  is  this  to  be  said,  when  the  theory 
is  confessedly  adopted  as  an  hypothesis,  as  an  expedient  for 
getting  rid  of  a  difficult}'  which  cannot,  without  heresy,  be 
assumed  to  be  a  ditiiculty  at  all.  We  are  bound,  as  Catho- 
lics to  take  our  reading  of  history  and  philosophy  from  the 
church,  and  not  our  reading  of  the  church  from  history  and 
philosophy.  The  theory  implies  that  the  teaching  of  the 
church  is  to  be  taken  from  history  and  philosophy,  and  says 
so  and  so  the  church  must  have  believed,  because  so  and  so 
history  and  philosoph)',  as  we  understand  them,  teach, — the 
very  error  broached  by  Abelard  in  his  Introductio  ad  Theo- 
logiani,  for  which  St.  Bernard  so  sharply  censures  him,  and 
which  is  at  least  the  seminal  principle  of  rationalism. 

7.  AVe  insist  on  these  presumptions,  themselves  in  fact 
conclusive,  not  because  we  propose  to  avail  ourselves  of 
them  to  much  extent  in  solving  the  difficulties  suggested 
by  the  authorities  cited,  but  because  we  wish  the  develop- 
mentists  to  perceive  their  exact  position  and  its  responsibil- 
ities. It  would  not  surprise  us,  if,  in  ranging  through  the 
long  catalogue  of  Catholic  theologians,  who  have  discussed 
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all  manner  of  subjects,  in  every  possible  point  of  view,  and, 
first  or  last,  emitted  many  sino;ular  opinions,  some  half  a 
dozen  should  be  found  wlio  have  said  thing-s  which  an  in- 
genious fanc}'^  or  a  subtle  speculator  may,  when  taken  from 
their  connection,  detached  from  the  special  purpose  of  the 
writer,  and  from  the  general  principles  of  theological  sci- 
ence which  must  restrict  their  meaning  and  application, 
develop  into  a  sense  not  absolutely  unfavorable  to  the  the- 
ory in  question.  But  this,  if  so,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
Single  doctors  are  not  to  be  interpreted  by  a  theory  in- 
vented especially  for  their  interpretation,  but  by  a  rule 
drawn  from  the  general  current  of  theology.  What  they 
say  which  appears  exceptional,  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
reduced  to  the  rule,  and  wliat  cannot  be  so  reduced  must  be 
regarded  as  a  private  opinion,  at  best  as  a  sententia  in  eccle- 
sia,  not  as  sententia  ecolesice,  and  therefore  as  unauthoritative, 
on  which  we  can  never  venture  to  build  any  thing  to  be  pnt 
forth  as  the  doctrine  of  the  church.  ISTothing  is  more  un- 
scientific, nothing  theologically  more  reprehensible,  than  to 
rove  through  the  multitude  of  doctors,  seize  upon  their 
private  opinions,  their  incidental  expressions,  their  obiter 
dicta,  their  special  solutions  of  special  problems,  as  primi- 
tive data,  and  generalize  them  into  a  theory  to  be  hence- 
fortli  taken  as  the  sense  of  Catholic  doctors,  and  the  recog- 
nized doctrine  of  the  church  of  God.  And  yet  this  is  an 
exact  description  of  what  is  done,  or  attempted  to  be  done, 
by  Mr.  Newman  and  his  school ;  and  their  theory  is  at  best, 
in  its  most  innocent  statement,  simply  a  theory  for  proving 
that  the  se7itenti(B  in  ecclesia  are  the  true  and  proper  senten- 
tice  ecdesioB,  as  they  themselves  virtually,  if  not  expressly 
maintain.  What  else  is  the  meaning  of  such  a  sentence  as 
this  ?  "  In  fact,  it  is  only  in  accordance  with,  it  is  only  an 
instance  of,  the  very  principle  we  have  been  contending  for, 
that  development  should  be  developed  ;  that  a  principle  on 
which  the  church  lias  ever  proceeded  [unconsciously  for 
the  most  part],  and  which  her  greatest  doctors  have  f?'om 
time  to  time  recognized  and  fully  allowed,  should  at  last, 
by  the  progress  of  controversy,  have  to  be  drawn  forth  into 
a  consistent  and  systematic  theory?'' 

But,  in  addition  to  this,  we  must  remark  that  the  reviewer 
has  enumerated  in  his  article  six  classes  of  developments, 
and  confessedly  cites  authorities  for  only  tlie  last  two.  Why 
is  this?  Do  these  two  include  the  other  four?  If  so,  his 
classification  is  unscientific.     If  not,  if  the  six  classes  are 
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mutually  distinguishable,  per  d'lfferentlain,  how  conclude 
the_ truth  of  the  four  from  the  proof  of  the  two?  Is  this 
accidental,  the  result  of  a  loose  manner  of  thinking,  and  of 
an  unscientific  manner  of  writing?  or  is  it  designed,  and  in- 
tended to  enable  the  reviewer,  in  case  his  proofs  should 
turn  out  to  be  insufficient  to  prove  the  developments  in  the 
special  sense  to  which  he  adduces  them,  to  insist  that  he  has 
nevertheless  sustained  his  theory,  if  they  are  found  sufficient 
to  prove  them  in  some  other  sense  whicii  he  has  recognized  ? 

The  first  class  of  developments  described,  but  taken  for 
granted,  are  those  which  scandalize  us  the  most,  because 
they  strike  at  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  the  foundation  of 
the  Christian  profession,  are  those  on  whicli  Mr.  Newman 
places  the  greatest  reliance,  and  from  which  he  draws  the 
principal  illustrations  of  his  theory ;  and,  also,  because  they 
are  those  on  whicli  the  weight  of  authority  is  overwhelming 
against  him.  To  assume,  as  the  reviewer  does,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  was  only  imperfectly  understood  and  be- 
lieved before  the  Nicene'  Conncil,  to"  assert  of  the  ante- 
Nicene  fathers  generally,  that  in  treating  this  holy  mystery 
they  erred  in  thought  and  expression, "held  opinions  sub- 
sequently condemned  by  the  church,  and  yet  were  far  from 
"  doctrinal  error,"  and  to  assume  such  a  horrible  doctrine  as 
a  matter  of  course,  as  a  thing  which  will  be  admitted  with- 
out controversy,  is  presuming  a  little  too  much  on  the 
ignorance,  stupidity,  or  indifference  of  the  Catholic  public. 
It  is  not  less  scandalous  tiian  the  reason  the  reviewer  assigns, 
near  the  close  of  his  article,  why  his  theory,  as  some  have 
objected,  will  not  impair  the  evidences  of  Christianity; 
namely,  that  the  argument  it  impairs  can  affect  only  a 
limited  class  of  persons ;  that  is,  the  ignorant  may  have  as 
good  evidence  as  they  had  before !  But  waiving  this,  we 
come  without  further  preface  to  the  two  kinds  of  develop- 
ments which  the  reviewer  does  attempt  to  prove,  and  to  the 
authorities  he  cites  in  their  support.  These  are  what  he  calls 
ethical  developments  and  logical  developments.  We  begin 
with  the  ethical. 

1.  An  ethical  development,  according  to  the  reviewer, 
"  arises  from  the  gradual  action  of  the  Christian  mind  upon 
revealed  truths  or  principles,"  is  "  the  gradual  growth  of  an 
idea  under  the  influence  of  pious  meditation  and  practical 
reahzation."  As  an  instance  of  what  he  means,  he  cites  the 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  ever- blessed 
Virgin.  His  positions  with  regard  to  this  doctrine  are  two  : 
— 1.  The  doctrine  is  an  ethical  development ;  2.  It  can  be 
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delined  to  be  of  faith.  His  conclusion  is,  if  this  can  be, 
then  the  whole  class  of  ethical  developments.  To  prove  his 
two  positions  he  cites  Petavins,  Yasquez,  and  Suarez. 

But  what  are  these  ethical  developments  ?  Whence  orig- 
inates the  idea  which  gradually  grows  under  the  influence  of 
pious  meditation  ?  Is  it  the  revel atum  itself  ?  jN^o  ;  for  if 
it  were,  it  would  not  be  a  development.  Is  it  an  idea  im- 
plicitly contained  in  the  revel atum  f  No  ;  for  if  it  were,  it 
would  be  a  logical  development,  not  ethical,  since  it  is  by  a 
logical  and  not  an  ethical  process  that  we  draw  forth  from 
one  truth  another  which  it  implicitly  contains.  What  is  it, 
then?  It  can  bo  nothing  but  an  idea,  a  pious  thought, 
which  springs  up  in  the  Christian  mind  on  the  occasion  of 
meditating  on  the  revealed  truth  or  principle.  Then  it  is 
either  a  special  revelation  to  the  pious  mind,  or  it  is  an  idea 
furnished  by  the  pious  mind  itself.  In  either  case,  it  is  not 
a  doctrine  contained  in  the  word  of  God,  written  or  unwrit- 
ten, but  something  which  the  Christian  mind,  by  natural  or 
supernatural  means,  adds  to  it.  This  is  what  the  writer 
must  mean,  if  he  distinguishes,  /j>g?'  diferentiam,  ethical 
from  logical  developments.  The  simple  point  for  the  re- 
viewer to  prove,  then,  is,  that  an  idea  of  this  sort,  after  hav- 
ing floated  for  a  while  in  the  minds  of  the  faithful,  and  be- 
come a  prevailing  opinion,  may  be  deflned  de  fide.  The 
simple  statement  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  contrary. 

Such  being  an  ethical  development,  it  will  be  seen  at  a 
glance  that  the  reviewer,  by  assuming  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  to  be  an  ethical  development,  denies 
it  to  be  an  apostolic  tradition,  and  supposes  it  to  be  a  mere 
pious  thought  which  some  day  sprang  up  in  some  devout 
mind  while  meditating  on  the  glorious  privileges  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  or  at  best  a  private  revelation  made  sub- 
sequently to  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  therefore  in  either 
case  incapable  of  being  deflned  defide,  because  it  has  not 
and  cannot  have  the  formal  reason  of  divine  and  catholic 
faith.  This  is  a  bold  denial  to  begin  with,  —  a  formal 
decision,  on  private  authority,  of  a  question  which  many 
people  have  supposed  could  be  decided  only  by  the  public 
and  infallible  autliority  of  the  church.  Many  of  the  faith- 
ful have  cherished  the  hope  that  the  church  would  one  day 
decide  the  doctrine  to  be  of  faitli ;  for  they  have  believed  it 
to  be  ^  doctrine  of  aj)ostoliG  tradition.,  though  less  explicitly 
recognized  by  the  early  fatliers  in  their  writings  than  it  is 
now ;  for,  as  Suarez  says,  they  were  engaged  in  matters  of 
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more  pressing  inouient,  having  to  defend  the  very  foun- 
dation of  the  Cliristian  profession  of  faith.  Perhaps  these 
will  not  agree  with  the  reviewer  in  liis  decision,  which,  if 
sustained,  cuts  off  the  hope  they  liave  cherished. 

But  do  the  authorities  sustain  tlie  reviewer  ?  In  order  to 
do  so,  they  must  prove  two  points  : — 1.  Tiiat  the  doctrine 
is  an  ethical  development;  2.  Tiiat  it  can,  being  such,  be 
detined  of  faith.  Petavius  gives  it  as  his  private  opinion, 
that  the  doctrine  is  not  of  faith,  that  is,  is  not  an  apostolic 
tradition, — and  he  may  have  considered  it  to  be  something 
approaching  what  the  reviewer  calls  an  ethical  development, 
or  rather  lie  in  fact  held  it  to  be  supernatural,  and  a  pos- 
terior revelation,  by  ordinary  or  extraordinary  means,  to  in- 
dividuals; but  lie  says  nothing  as  to  its  capacity  to  be  de- 
fined of  faith.  This  was  not  his  problem.  Ilis  problem 
was,  how  to  account  for  a  belief  so  extended  and  so  firmly 
held,  not  taken  from  the  Scriptures,  not  known  to  be  a  doc- 
trine of  tradition,  which  has  never  been  defined  by  the 
church,  and  has  been  denied  or  doubted  by  many  eminent 
doctors  and  saints.  And  he  attempts  to  solve  it  by  repre- 
senting the  belief  to  be  revealed  in  the  sense  recognized  by 
St.  Augustine  in  the  passage  he  cites  from  him,  and  which 
he  contends  is  sufhcient  to  produce  in  individuals,  without 
a  decision  of  the  church,  "  what  the  Greeks  call  7L?,r^po(fOf>iav 
and  the  Latins  firinam,  'persuasionemP  The  presumption 
is,  that  Petavius  did  not  imply  or  believe  that  the  church 
could  decide  it  to  be  of  faith.*  The  authorities  Petavius 
cites  are  cited  to  prove  this  view,  and,  as  it  is  not  a  view  we 
now  controvert,  they  are  not  against  us. 

Vasquez,  in  the  passage  cited,  does  not  represent  the  doc- 
trine as  an  ethical  development ;  he  only  maintains  that  an 
argument  not  Xx^iforits  truth  may  be  collected  from  pri- 
vate revelations,  miracles,  and  the  common  consent  of  the 
faithful,  since  the  time  of  St.  Thomas,  who  doubted  the  doc- 
trine,— a  fact  which  we  have  never  heard  questioned. 
Suarez  says  the  doctrine  may  be  detined  of  faith,  but  denies 
it  to  be  an  ethical  development ;  for  he  savs  expressly,  that 
to  such  a  definition  "  some  supernatural  truth  contained  im- 
plicitly in  tradition  or  Scripture"  is  necessary,  as  we  read 
in  the  place  cited  by  the  reviewer.  Here  is  all  the  proof  of 
ethical  developments  which  the  reviewer  has  adduced,  and 
it  amounts  to  nothing.    But,  even  if  his  authorities  were  ex- 

*  Petavius,  De  Incarnatione,  lib.  14,  cap.  2,  sec.  8-11. 
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press  to  the  points  to  which  he  adduces  tliem,  thej  would 
avail  him  nothing,  for  he  would  have  even  then  only  an 
(ypinion  in  the  ohurch^  which  is  not  authoritative  for  doc- 
trine. 

The  reviewer  should  have  selected  an  instance  of  unf[nes- 
tionable  ethical  development,  already  defined  to  be  of  faith. 
One  such  instance  would  have  decided  the  question  at  once 
and  for  ever.  Perhaps  he  had  no  such  instance  to  adduce, 
and  therefore  is  not  to  be  blamed.  As  to  the  question, 
whether  the  Immaculate  Conception  can  be  defined  of 
faith,  we  have  nothing  to  say  ;  for  it  is  not  the  question  be- 
fore us.  The  question  before  us  is,  whether,  if  it  be  a 
mere  ethical  development,  it  can  be  so  defined.  This  the 
reviewer  asserts,  but  fails  to  prove.  For  ourselves,  we  are 
content  to  await  the  action  of  the  church,  and  not  to  take 
it  upon  us  to  advise  her  what  she  ought  to  do,  or  Avhat  we 
wish  her  to  do.  It  is  hers  to  teach,  ours  to  believe ;  and  we 
have  no  wishes  but  hers  on  the  subject.  With  these,  wlien 
made  known  to  us,  we  will  do  our  best,  grace  assisting  us,  to 
comply. 

2.  So  much  for  ethical  developments ;  we  pass  now  to  the 
logical  developments.  "  The  various  kinds  of  development 
already  mentioned,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  by  bringing  con- 
sciously before  the  mind  propositions  which  before  were 
there  only  unconsciously  or  even  only  potentially  or  in 
germ,  lead  to  a  last  kind,  viz.,  logical  deductions  from 
themselves.''''  Logical  developments  are,  then,  logical  deduc- 
tions from  developments,  that  is,  developments  of  develop- 
ments. A  slight  objection  occurs  in  limine  to  these  logical 
developments,  namely,  the  reality  of  the  developments  from 
which  they  are  logical  deductions  does  not  appear  to  be 
proved.  The  fii'st  four  are  confessedly  left  without  proof, 
affirmed,  in  so  far  as  developments,  gratuitously  ;  and  the 
fifth,  we  have  just  seen,  is  not  sustained  by  the  authorities. 
But  let  this  pass  ;  for  we  assure  our  Anglican  friends  that  it 
is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  they  seem  to  us  to  imagine 
that  substantial  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  unsubstan- 
tial premises. 

For  this  class  of  developments  the  reviewer  cites  Melchior 
Cano,  Vasquez,  Bellarmine,  and  Suarez.  The  point  he  wish- 
es to  establish  by  these  authorities  is,  as  we  understand  it, 
that  logical  deductions  from  developments,  interveniente 
ecclesicB  dejinitione^  are  defide  divina  et  catholica.  Do  these 
high  authorities  prove  this  point '{     We  begin  with  Melchior 
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Cano,  the  writer  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  reviewer,  has 
come  nearer  than  any  other  named  to  giving;  a  distinct  and 
systematic  theory  of  developments.  He  is  tlie  principal 
witness  introduced,  and  the  reviewer  says, — "  The  fact  of 
his  having  taken  part  in  tlie  Council  of  Trent  gives  of 
course  an  especial  weiglit  to  his  judgment  on  points  such  as 
these."     Let  us  examine  his  testimony. 

The  reviewer  has  two  points  to  make  out : — 1.  That,  in- 
terveniente  ecclesicB  definitione,  logical  deductions  from  de- 
velopments are  de  fide  /  and,  2.  That,  the  deiinition  of  the 
church  intervening,  the  developments  from  which  they  are 
deductions  are  also  de  fide.  His  doctrine  must  be,  that 
theological  conclusions  may  be  defined  of  faith,  and  when 
they  are,  they  become  the  principles  of  new  conclusions, 
and  these  again  of  another  series,  and  so  on,  for  aught  that 
appears,  ad  infinitum.  Does  Cano  say  this  ?  He  shall  an- 
swer in  a  passage  the  reviewer  has  himself  cited.  Cano,  we 
must  premise,  is  discussing  the  formal  reason  of  faith  and  the- 
ology, and  defining  what  are  the  proper  principles  of  the 
science  of  theology,  or  from  which,  by  the  natural  light  of 
reason,  theological  conclusions  may  be  deduced.  These,  he 
says,  are  not  so  difiuse  and  ample  as  some  people  imagine  ; 
and,  after  excluding  every  thing  the  ratio  formalis  of  which 
is  not  prima  Veritas  revelans  et  ecclesia  Catholica  jprojpo- 
nens,  he  says,  "  They  are  all  those  things  which  are  divinely 
revealed  through  the  sacred  authors."  He  then  proceeds  to 
define  who  are  sacred  authors,  and  restricts  them,  in  a  word, 
to  our  Lord  himself,  and  to  the  prophets  and  apostles.  Then 
follows  immediately  the  passage  cited,  the  precise  purpose 
of  which  is  to  show  that  councils,  pontifl:'s,  and  doctors  are 
not  sacred  authors.  Thus  he  says, — "  Although  the  author- 
ity of  councils  and  of  the  apostolic  see,  as  well  as  the  con- 
cert and  one  accord  of  the  saints,  makes  the  faith  of  the 
Catholic  dogma  certain,  v^e  do  not  tTierefore  accumulate 
jprincijples  of  theology  or  extend  its  formal  reason.  Be- 
cause., as  I  have  often  elsewhere  said,  neither  the  council, 
nor  the  sovereign  pontiff,  nor  the  saints,  interpreters  of  the 
Scriptures,  put  forth  for  the  faithful  new  revelations  ;  but 
either  hand  down  to  posterity  integral  and  untarnished  those 
which  the  church  has  received  from  the  apostles,  or  express 
and  interpret  them  ;  or  at  least  collect  {colligunt)  their  con- 
sequences and  things  connected  with  them,  and  manifest 
the  things  which  are  adverse  and  repugnant  to  them."* 

*'De  Locis  Theologicis,  lib.  12,  cap.  2. 
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This  is  a  faitliful  and  exact  translation  of  the  passage  the 
reviewer  cites ;  and  this,  unless  we  are  altogether  mistaken, 
is  so  far  from  sustaining  his  doctrine,  that  it  is  point  blank 
against  it.  A  better  text  against  development  we  could  not 
have  wished.  It  certainly  denies  absolutely  the  first  point, 
deductions  from  developments,  for  it  denies  all  accumula- 
tion of  principles  of  theology,  or  extension  of  its  formal 
reason. 

The  reviewer,  however,  we  infer  from  his  italics  and  his 
comment,  fancies  that  he  finds  his  developments  asserted  in 
the  third  thing  specified  which  Cano  says  is  or  may  be  done 
by  the  council,  the  pontiff,  or  the  saints.  He  reads  colli- 
gant  where  we  read  colli gunt,  and  seems  to  translate,  men- 
tally, colligare  consequentia,  to  deduce  consequences.  Or,  be 
it  that  he  understands  it  to  bind  up  or  connect  with  the 
apostolic  revelations  their  consectaria  et  connexa,  we  do  not 
Bee  how  that  favors  development.  Who  ever  denied  to  the 
church  the  right  to  draw  inferences,  or  even  in  her  defini- 
tions to  condemn  the  denial  of  the  certain  deductions  from 
the  faith  ?  Bnt  to  do  either  is  a  different  thing  from  defin- 
ing the  consequentia  et  connexa,  or  amiexa,  as  the  reviewer 
reads,  to  be  of  faith, — the  point  we  deny,  and  which  was  to 
be  proved. 

But  this  passage  itself  proves,  that,  in  the  view  of  Cano, 
they  could  not  be  defined  of  faith,  properly  so  called  ;  be- 
cause, if  they  could  be,  they  would,  since  they  would  then 
be  portions  of  the  Catholic  faith,  be  principles  of  theology, 
and  then  by  their  definition  there  would  l)e  an  accumulation 
of  the  principles  of  theology,  or  an  extension  of  its  formal 
reason,  which  is  what  Cano  expressly  denies.  If  the  re- 
viewer had  analyzed  the  passage,  he  would  have  seen  that 
it  condemns  his  whole  theory  of  development  under  any 
and  every  possible  aspect.  There  cannot  be  development 
without  new  credihilia,  as  the  reviewer  himself  cites  ISuarez 
to  prove ;  and  there  cannot  be  new  credibiJAa  without  an 
accumulation  of  principles  of  theology  or  an  extension  of 
its  formal  reason  ;  for  each  new  credihiie  becomes  a  new 
principium  theologice.  If  no  new  princiqnuni  theologifB, 
then  no  new  credihiie,  and  then  no  development.  It  is  the 
reviewer's  own  witness  that  authorizes  this  conclusion  so  ex- 
press against  him. 

But  we  will  not  rest  on  mere  reasoning,  however  certain 
and  conclusive.  The  reviewer  would  persuade  us  that  Mel- 
chior  Cano  held  that   theological  conclusions,  or  deductions 
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from  tlie  faith  bj  the  light  of  reason,  are  de  fide.  Now 
Cano  has  discussed  tliis  question  ex  professo  m  the  fourth 
chapter  of  his  Be  Loots  Theologicis,  the  cliapter  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  one  from  which  tlie  reviewer  cited  three 
passages  to  prove  his  position.  The  title  of  the  chapter  is 
Qum  sint  QiKsstiones.,  seu  Condusiones  Theologicoe.  Near 
the  close  of  the  chapter  he  says  : — 

"  Fidei  porro  qutestio  bifariam  intclligitui':  una,  quae  immediate  ad 
fidem  attinet,  ut  vere  attinent  omnia,  qme  Deus  ecclesia?  sute  verbo  edidit, 
aut  scripto;  altera,  qua?  mediate  fidei  est,  cujusmodi  sunt  omnes  con- 
dusiones, qiias  ordine  discipUnce  ex  illis  prioribus  colligere  et  definire  pos- 
sumus.  Quit,  quoniam  non  in  se  ipsis,  sed  in  aliis  tamquam  principiis 
revelatae  a  Deo  sunt,  mediate  fidei  dicuntur  esse,  et  qui  eas  negat,  is  fidera 
negare  hoc  modo  dicitur.  Atque  equidem  illud  etiam  animadverto,  eas 
non  abs  reforsitan  qusestiones  fidei  vocari,  quag  veliementer  ad  ecclesije 
doctrinam  pertinent,  fideique  sunt  propter  affinitatem  appendices;  no)i 
quod  aut  eJi  iis  pendeat  fides,  autiis  sublatis  fnnditus  ilia  tollatur,  sed  quod 
affecta  aegraque  sit,  si  iiarum  rerum  Veritas  labefiat,  quie  illi  hferent  et 
adjunguntur.  Oportet  nempe  in  ecclesia  sanam  doctrinam  esse  et  ver- 
bum  sanum,  ut  apostolus  ait,  1.  ad  Tim.  1.  10,  et  alibi  passim.  Quemad- 
modum  autcm  morbi  quidum  lethales  sunt  ;  alii  vero  non  interficiunt 
quidem  hominem,  sed  afficiunt  tamen  valetudinem;  sic  errores  quidara 
non  fidem  exstinguunt,  sed  obscurant;  non  evertunt,  sed  infirmant;  mor- 
bumque  aflferunt,  non  exitium.  Sicut  ergo  quod  saluti  est  noxium,  vitee 
id  quoque  noxium  est,  ita  quodcumque  san*  doctrinae  adversatur,  hoc 
fidei  est  etiam  qmdam  modo  adversura.  Ex  quo  intelligitur,  qumdiones 
illas  qum  doctrinm  ecclesiastica;  sanitatem  spectant,  ad  fidem  in  mo  quodam 
modo  spcctare,  sed  nox  hujus  goieris  controversias  non  in  fide  proprie 
sed  propter  fidem  esse  dicimm  ;  nee  qui  in  Jiis  errant,  eos  in  fide,  sed  prmter 
fidem  errare  ezisiimavuis. " 

And  again,  at  the  conclusion  of  one,  and  just  precedino- 
another  passage  cited  by  the  reviewer,  and  which  must  have 
been  under  his  eyes,—"  Nee  enim  sic  fidei  adhgerescunt,  ut 
separari  ab  ilia  non  queant.  ^grotat  sane,  ut  ita  dicam,  in 
eorum  errore  fides,  non  perit." 

This  is  sufiicient ;  for  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  add,  that 
to  deny  any  proposition  of  faith  is  mortal,  and  does  not 
merely  obscure  or  weaicen  the  faith,  but  kills  it  outright. 
The  reviewer's  witness  is  decidedly  against  him;  yet  we 
agree  tliat  "  the  fact  of  tlie  author  having  taken  part  in  the 
Council  of  Trent  of  course  gives  an  especial  weight  to  liis 
judgment  on  such  points  as  these." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  reviewer's  mistake.     He  ap 
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parentlj,  at  least,  confounds  in  liis  own  mind  Christian  doc- 
trine and  theoloffv.  If  lie  had  distinguished  heiweew  faith 
and  the  science  of  theology,  between  the  sources  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the  sources  of  the  latter,  and  boi-ne  in  mind  that 
Cano  was  professedly  treating  de  Locis  Theologicis,  whence 
arguments  may  be  drawn  to  elucidate  and  defend  the  faitli, 
or  to  refute  its  adversaries,  he  would  have  understood  what 
is  said  of  initiis  and  seminihus  not  of  the  beginnings  or 
seminal  principles  of  the  faitli,  or  what  is  revealed  only 
seminally  or  potentially,  but  of  the  science  of  theology,  and 
not  have  claimed  him  as  an  authority  for  developments  oi 
which  he  was,  as  we  had  supposed  was  well  known,  one  of 
the  sturdiest  opponents. 

Yasquez  we  must  reluctantly  pass  over,  for  we  have  not 
access  to  his  works,  and  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  from 
the  brief  citation  the  reviewer  lias  made,  whether  the  theo- 
logical conclusions  he  asserts  may  be  defined  de  fide  are  of 
the  class  which  we  admit  may  be  so  defined,  or  of  the  class 
which  we  assert  cannot  be.  From  what  we  know  of  him, 
however,  we  presume  his  doctrine  on  the  point  to  be  that 
of  Suarez,  and,  if  so,  it  will  be  answered  in  what  we  say  of 
Suarez  himself.  Bellarraine  will  by  and  by  explain  himself. 
The  only  point  to  which  he  is  cited  is,  that  evident  deduc- 
tions from  the  word  of  God,  written  or  unwritten,  are  of 
faith,  which  in  one  sense  we  concede,  and  nothing  proves 
that  this  is  not  Bellarinine's  sense.  If  the  reviewer  contends 
to  the  contrary,  he  must  prove  it ;  for  the  onus  prohandi  is 
upon  him,  since  all  the  presumptions  are  against  him.  We 
proceed,  therefore,  at  once  to  Suarez,  the  reviewer's  chief 
witness  after  Melcliior  Cano. 

Suarez  is  not  an  author  for  a  novice  like  ourselves  to  grap- 
ple with.  He  was  a  great  man,  and,  since  the  schoolmen, 
none  have  surpassed  him,  although  his  opinions  on  school 
questions  may  sometimes  be  disputed,  and  we  have  been 
more  accustomed  to  see  them  cited  to  be  controverted  than 
as  authority.  As  an  authority  he  is  no  doubt  high,  but  by 
no  means  so  high  as  St.  Thomas,  nor  on  a  question  of  Catho- 
lic doctrine,  higher  than  Bossuet.  Nevertheless,  we  have  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied,  and  we  hoi)e  the  reviewer  will  con- 
tinue to  be  satisfied,  with  him.  We  shall,  in  what  we  say, 
confine  ourselves  to  the  citations  of  the  reviewer,  and  assume 
that  they  are  correctly  made.  In  the  place  cited,  Suarez 
asks,  "  whether,  in  the  chureli  of  Clirist,  as  to  some  propo- 
sitions to  be  believed  defide,  in  later  times,  which  before 
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were  not  explicitly  believed  as  of  faith,  the  faith  has  grown," 
and  answers : — 

"From  what  has  been  said  the  negative  appears  to  follow;  for  the  in- 
fused wisdom  in  tliis  church  cannot  increase  even  extemwe,  otherwise 
the  later  pastors  of  tlie  church  might  surpass  in  this  wisdom  the  apostles. 
Also,  there  are  in  this  church  no  new  revelations,  and  therefore  no  new 
credibles.  And,  finally,  so  the  scholastics  above  cited  appear  to  think, 
saying  that  the  faith  of  the  church  is  not  augmented  as  to  the  number 
of  credibles,  but  is  only  further  explained.  St.  Thomas  also  says  on 
this  question,  that  nothing  is  taught  by  the  church  not  contained  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  apostles,  but  the  faith  is  further  explained  and  proposed 
to  the  faithful  on  account  of  heretics  [St.  Thomas  says,  contra  errores 
insurgentes]  ;  whence  also  Waldens  says,  the  church  explains  the  ancient 
faith,  but  cannot  found  a  new  article  ;  so  also  teach  Castro  and  Cano.  " 

Thus  far  Snarez  gives  the  reason  and  authorities  for  deny- 
ing that  there  can  be  any  increase  of  the  faith  in  the  lapse 
of  time,  even  in  the  restricted  sense  of  his  question ;  and, 
what  we  wish  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind,  for  a  reason  which 
M^ill  by  and  by  appear,  he  understands  St.  Thonuis  in  the 
very  sense  we  ourselves  did.  Is  Suarez  about  to  deny  what 
is  here  adduced  ?  Or  is  he  about  to  introduce  something 
whicli  will  essentially  modify  the  plain  and  natural  sense  of 
what  is  here  said?  If  he  is,  here  are  strong  reasons  and 
fearful  odds  against  him.  But  after  referring  us  to  the  part 
of  his  work  in  which  he  treats  the  subject  ex  professo,  he 
continues : — 

"I  say,  therefore,  briefly,  that  it  is  to  be  simply  asserted,  indeed,  that 
the  church  never  gives  a  neio  faith,  but  always  confirms  and  explains  the 
ancient;  and  so  also  teach  the  ancient  fathers,  St.  Vincent  of  Lerins, 
Contr.  Prof  an.  Voc.  Nomt.  c.  7,  &c.,  St.  Irenaeus,  Gontr.  Hmres.,  and  St. 
Jerome  on  that  Psalm,  Dominus  narrabit  in  Scnpturis  populorum,  et 
principum  horum,  quifueruntin  ea  where  he  explains  this  vjoTd.fuerunt 
so  as  to  show  tliat  those  princes  were  the  apostles." 

This  is  express.  For  there  cannot  be  development  with- 
out new  credibles,  and  new  credibles,  cannot  be  proposed 
without  the  proposition  of  new  faith.  "Whatever  modilica- 
tion  of  this  Suarez  may  contend  for,  he  can  contend  for  noth- 
ing corresponding  to  the  developments  in  question,  without 
contradicting  hiiuself.     But  let  us  read  on. 

"Yet  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  still  true  that  there  \s  some  T^ro^osi- 
i\on—aliquam  propositionem— now  explicitly  believed  of  faith,  which 
was  not  formerly  explicitly  believed  by  the  cliurch,  although  implicitly 
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contained  in  the  ancient  doctrine.  The  examples  above  cited  prove  this; 
and  it  is  best  proved  by  that  of  baptism  given  by  a  heretic  in  the  form 
of  the  church  :  "Whether  is  it  valid,  or  to  be  repeated  ?  For  in  the  time 
of  St.  Cyprian  neither  was  of  faith,  and  therefore,  although  he  himself, 
and  the  pope,  St.  Stephen,  held  opposite  opinions,  they  nevertheless  re- 
mained in  the  union  of  the  same  faith,  for  St.  Stephen  defined  nothing. 
But  afterwards  it  was  delivered  of  faith,  that  such  baptism  is  valid  and 
not  to  be  repeated;  and  many  similar  instances  maybe  adduced;  and 
this  unquestionably  relates  to  the  defining  power  of  the  church.  Nor  is 
a  new  revelation  necessary  for  this,  but  the  infallible  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  suffices  for  explicitly  defining  and  proposing  what  was 
already  implicitly  contained  in  revelation, — revelaiis.  And  so  the  authors 
are  to  be  explained.  For  the  explication,  they  say,  the  church  can  make 
[suhintellige,  propter  errores  insurgentes],  is  sometimes  by  the  explication 
of  a  new  proposition  contained  in  the  ancient.  But  this  proposition  is 
never  a  new  article,  because  it  does  not  pertain  ad  materiam  veluti  sub- 
stantialem  of  the  faith  to  be  explicitly  believed  by  all, — for  that  was 
always  sufficiently  explained  in  the  symbol, — but  it  often  pertains  to  the 
doctrine  of  faith,  which  it  behooves  the  doctors  of  the  church  to  know 
according  to  the  varieties  and  the  necessities  of  the  times." 

Here  tlie  reviewer  fancies  tliat  lie  finds  his  tlieory  of  de- 
velopments :  but  he  is  mistaken.  Stiarez  asserts  here  only 
two  things  : — 1.  The  faith  may  be  further  explained  and 
proposed  contra  errores  insurgentes,  according  to  the 
authorities, — as  was  the  validity  of  baptism  in  the  form  of 
the  church  by  a  heretic,  against  the  error  of  St.  Cyprian, — ■ 
as  was  the  doctrine,  that  "in  Christ  there  are  two  natural 
wills  and  two  natural  operations,"  against  the  heresy  of  the 
monothelites, — or  as  the  doctrine,  that  "the  substance  of 
the  bread  does  not  remain  after  consecration,"  against  the 
Berengarians  and  the  consubstantialists,  and  others  of  a  like 
kind ; — and,  2.  That  this  explication  is  sometimes,  not  al- 
ways, but  sometimes,  by  the  explication  of  a  new  proposition 
contained  in  the  ancient.  Here  is  all  that  Suarez  asserts. 
The  whole  question  between  us  and  tlie  reviewer  turns  on 
this  new  proposition,  by  the  explication  of  which  the  expli- 
cation of  the  faith  is  sometimes  made  contra  errores  insur- 
gentes. What  is  this  new  proposition  ?  First,  it  is  not  a 
proposition  of  faith,  properly  so  called,  for  Suarez  expressly 
places  it  within  the  province,  not  of  the  ecclesia  docens  or 
proponens.  but  of  the  ecclesia  definiens,  for  he  says,  it  with- 
out any  doubt  relates  to  the  defining  power  of  the  church. 
It  is,  then,  necessarily,  not  something  new  'proposed  by  the 
church,  but   a   new   proposition   defined   by    the   church. 
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Secondly,  it  is  never  a  new  article^  1)ecanse  it  does  not  per- 
tain admateriam  veluti  siihstantialem fidei^io  be  explicitly 
believed  by  all,  since  that  was  always  sufficiently  explained. 
It  cannot,  then,  be  a  development;  for  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  development  in  the  sense  of  the  theory  is  a  new  article, 
proposes  new  faith,  if  not  quoad  inaterlaui.  at  least  quoad' 
formnm,  and  it  is  precisely  of  formal  faith  Snarez  is  speak- 
ing. This  is  decisive  against  the  reviewer.  And  lastly,  it 
often  pertains  to  the  doctrine  of  the  faith,  which  it  behooves 
the  doctors  of  the  church  to  know.  Yet  not  these  at  all 
times,  but  only  juxta  varietatem  et  necessitatem  temporum. 
But,  as  the  faith  to  be  believed  by  all  was  always  sufficiently 
explained,  the  doctors  can  need  this,  not  to  propose  or  to  ex- 
plain the  i2i\t\\  propter  fideles,  but  only  for  the  avoiding  of 
error,  or  the  defending  of  the  faith  against  errores  insur- 
gentes.  Make  what  3^ou  will  of  it,  then,  its  explication  can 
be  only  the  application  of  the  faith  held  from  the  beginning 
to  the  delinition  of  some  new  proposition  which  the  church, 
in  the  discharge  of  her  mission,  in  space  and  time,  encoun- 
ters ;  and  therefore  is  only  what  we  ourselves,  under  the 
head  of  negative  developments,  admitted  in  our  article 
against  Mr.  Kewman.  Thus  far,  Suarez  not  only  does  not 
recognize  the  reviewer's  developments,  but  clearly  condemns 
them ;  for  all  the  explication  of  the  faith,  which  he  thus  far 
admits,  is  ^rt>/>fe/'  errores  insurgentes,  and  such  explications 
of  new  propositions  of  the  faith  held  from  the  beginning,  as 
are  necessary  for  the  avoidance  or  the  condemnation  of 
these  errors.  Such  explications  we  of  course  admit  the 
church  can  make,  and  is  bound  to  make.  But  Suarez  con- 
cludes : — 

"la  fine,  as  to  what  relates  to  the  apostles,  we  may  distinguish  a  two- 
fold order  of  propositions  which  are  explicitly  believed  in  the  lapse  of 
time  ;  for  some  pertain,  as  it  were,  to  the  substance  of  the  mysteries, — 
as  in  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  Christ  has  two  icills, — and  in  that  of 
the  Eucharist,  the  substance  of  the  bread  does  7iot  remain  after  consecration, 
«&c. ;  and  we  must  believe  those  of  this  kind  were  known  by  the  apostles 
not  only  implicitly,  but  explicitly;  because  they  had  the  fullest  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures  and  all  the  mysteries  which  pertain  to  the  tra- 
dition of  faith.  But  the  others  are  contingent  propositions  of  what  in  the 
time  of  the  apostles  Jmd  not  yet  happened,— such  as  this  man  (Pius  IX., 
for  instance)  is  pope,  this  council  is  a  true  council.  &c. ;  and  it  was  not 
necessary  that  the  apostles  should  have  known  these  explicitly,  it  suf- 
ficed to  know  them  in  the  universal ;  for  it  was  not  necessary  that  all 
future  things  should  be  revealed  to  them.     And  in  this  way,  perhaps, 
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they  were  not  explicitly  iustructed  oa  the  day  of  Pentecost  in  all  the 
mysteries,  an  to  nil  their  circum'^tnncex,  such  as  the  manner  of  calling  the 
gentiles,  and  of  the  cessation  of  the  Jewish  legal  rites,  as  may  be  plainly 
collc-cted  from  Acts  x.  and  xv.  And  thus  also  St.  John,  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse, understood  many  things  of  the  future  not  revealed  to  the  others, 
and  perhaps  many  of  them  will  not  be  certainly  and  explicitly  known 
till  they  come  to  pass.  Thus  in  the  knowledge  of  these  things  the  church 
may  make  progress,  even  with  the  certitude  of  faith,  by  the  intervention 
of  the  definition  of  the  church,  which,  because  of  the  infallible  assist- 
ance of  the  Holy  Ghost,  has  the  force  of  revelation,  or  infallibly  applies 
the  revelation  of  the  universal  to  the  particular  object."* 

Here  is  the  whole  text  cited  by  the  reviewer,  and  which 
we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  translate  for  the  purpose  of 
more  easilj'  marking  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  it; 
we  find  it  a  clear  and  express  statement  of  the  doctrine  we 
hold,  and  an  equally  clear  and  express  condemnation  of  the 
reviewer's.  Suarez  asserts  distinctly  two  orders  of  propo 
sitions  wliich  are  explicitly  believed  in  the  lapse  of  time : — 
1.  Certain  propositions  which  pertain -yeZwiti  ad substa7itiam 
mysteriorum,  j  and  2.  Certain  contino-ent  propositions  of 
things,  which  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  had  not  yet  happened. 
The  first  order  includes  the  propositions  which  Mr.  New- 
man and  his  friends  rank  under  the  head  of  developments. 
This  is  undeniable,  for  they  expressly  teach  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  two  natural  wills  was  a  development,  and  Suarez  ex- 
pressly cites  this  as  an  instance  of  the  first  order  of  propo- 
sitions which,  he  contends,  are  explicitly  believed  in  the 
lapse  of  time.  This  being  evident,  they  claim  Suarez  aa 
autliority  for  developments ;  this  being  evident,  we  claim 
him  as  express  authority  against  them.  The  explicitness 
acquired  in  the  lapse  of  time  by  this  whole  order  of  prop- 
ositions must  be  understood,  not  quoad  fideles,  but  quoad 
hcBretieos  or  errores  insurgentes  j  because,  1,  Suarez  as- 
serts that  these  propositions — therefore  the  reviewer's  de- 
velopments— pertain  veluti  ad  substantiam,  mystenorum^ 
and  from  that  fact  argues  that  they  must  have  been  ex- 
plicitly known  by  the  apostles ;  2,  Because  he  has  just  said 
that  what  pertains  ad  materiain  veluti  suhstantiaJem  Jideij 
which  we  understand  to  be  the  same  thing,  was  always 
sufiiciently  explained,  that  is,  quoad  Jideles  /  and,  3,  Be- 
cause he  denies  that  the  new  proposition — by  the  explica- 
tion of  which  that  explication  is  sometimes  made  which  the 

*  Suarez,  De  Fide,  Disput.  2,  sec.  6,  as  cited  by  Ihe  Dublin  Beview. 
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authorities  say  the  church  can  make  jpropter  hmreticos — is 
ever  a  new  article,  and  does  so  on  the  ground  that  it  never 
pertains  ad  materiam  veluti  suhstantialem  jldei.  Either, 
then,  Suarez  contradicts  himself,  which  it  will  not  do  to 
suppose,  or  the  first  order  of  propositions  explicitly  believed 
in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  which  include  what  Mr.  Newman 
and  his  friends  call  developments,  belong  veluti  ad  substan- 
tiam  mysteriormn,  and  were  explicitly  known  by  the  apos- 
tles and  always  sufficiently  explained,  quoad  fideles.  ^  Then 
the  explicitness  acquired  in  the  lapse  of  time,  which  he 
predicates  of  thein,  can  be  explicitness  only  contra  errores 
msurgentes^  which  is  the  exjjress  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas, 
and  which  we  maintain.  Mr.  Newman  and  his  friends 
evidently  cannot  assert  developments  on  the  authority  of 
Suarez,  for  the  doctrines  they  term  developments  he  asserts 
positively  were  explicitly  known  by  the  apostles,  and  al- 
ways sufficiently  explained,  and,  moreover,  excludes  from 
these  the  new  jproposition  by  the  explication  of  which  the 
faith  is  sometimes  further  explained  on  account  of  errors 
which  spring  up.* 

Moreover,  we  are  compelled  so  to  understand  Suarez,  not 
from  his  own  words  only,  but  in  order  to  save  him  from 
contradicting  the  express  testimony  of  Scripture,  of  Pope 
Agatho,  and  the  sixth  oecumenical  council.  He  gives  as  an 
example  of  his  first  order  of  propositions,  the  doctrine  that 
Christ  has  two  wills.  If  we  suppose  him  to  maintain  that 
this  was  only  implicitly  believed  at  first,  and  has  been  ex- 
plicitly believed  only  in  the  lapse  of  time,  we  must  suppose 
him  to  maintain  that  it  was  not  de  fide  prior  to  its  definition 
against  the  monothelites,  and  tlien  that  before  that  definition 
the  dogma  of  the  monothelites  was  not  a  heresy, — a  prop- 
osition which  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  Suarez  was 
the  man  to  maintain ;  for  we  say  with  Tournely, — "  Con- 
tendimus  cum  Sorutinii  dootrinarum  auctore  [Antonio  de 
Panormo]  antecedenter  ad  sextum  concilium  oecumenicum 


*Thi8  is  conclusive  against  the  reviewer.  He  must  say.  either  that 
his  developments  are  included  in  the  first  order  of  propositions  defined 
by  Suarez,  or  that  they  are  not.  If  he  says  the  latter,  he  must  concede 
at  once  that  Suarez  is  against  him,  because  he  excludes  them  from  the 
number  of  propositions  which,  Suarez  says,  are  explicitly  believed  in 
the  lapse  of  time;  if  he  says  the  former,  which  he  does  and  must,  if  he 
pretends  to  cite  the  authority  of  Suarez  in  his  favor,  he  must  also 
concede  that  Suarez  is  against  him,  for  then  he  expressly  says  they  were 
explicitly  known  by  the  apostles,  and  always  sufficiently  explained. 
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haereticum  monothelistarum  dogma.  Id  clare  demonstrant 
Scripturse  et  sanctorum  patriim  testiinonia,  qnibus  duas  in 
Cliristo  vol  nutates  probant  sextse  synodi  patres  :  Non  mea 
sed  tiia  voluntas  fiat,  Luc.  xxii.  24  ;  Non  sicut  ego  volo,  sea 
sicut  tu,  Matt.  xxvi.  39  ; — nude  in  epistola  synodica  Aga- 
thonis  ad  prsefatani  synodum  directa  liabetnr :  Juxta  quod 
jjrophetcB  olim.  de  Christo,  et  ipse  nos  erudivit,  et  sanctorum 
2)atru7n  nobis  tradidit  symholum,  duas  naturales  voluiv 
tates  in  eo,  et  duas  naturales  operat'wnes  proedicamus. '''''* 
We  must,  therefore,  understand  the  explicitness  predicated 
to  be  not  of  the  doctrine  considered  in  its  relation  to  the 
faithful,  but  considered  in  relation  to  the  errors  which  con- 
tradict or  impugn  it.  In  regard  to  the  first  order,  then, 
Suarez  asserts  nothing  that  we  have  denied,  or  which  we 
did  not  expressly  admit ;  consequently,  again,  he  does  not 
assert  the  developments  the  reviewer  maintains,  otherwise 
the  reviewer  would  not  have  undertaken  to  prove  any  thing 
against  us  ;  but  instead  of  smiling  at  what  he  calls  our  star 
tionariness  of  doctrine,  he  would  have  sliown  us  that  we 
concede  all  that  he  and  his  school  contend  for. 

There  remains,  now,  only  the  second  order  of  propositions. 
Suarez  unquestionably  means  to  m-^intain  that  there  is  be- 
sides the  new  exphcation  of  the  faith  which  is  made  pr'oj)- 
ter  hwretiGos,  as  he  says, — -propter  errores  insurgentes^  as 
we  say  after  St.  Thomas,  for  a  reason  obvious  to  every 
theologian, — there  is  another  sort  of  explication  which  ma}' 
be  made  with  the  certitude  of  faith  propter  fideles,  and 
without  a  new  revelation,  in  regard  to  which  the  church 
may  be  said  to  make  progress.  These  are  the  second  order 
he  describes, — including  the  new  propositions,  by  the  ex- 
plication of  which  he  says  the  faith  is  further  explained 
and  proposed  on  account  of  errors  which  from  time  to 
time  are  encountered  by  the  church, — and  which  are  ex- 
pressly defined  to  be  "contingent  propositions  of  what  in 
the  time  of  the  apostles  had  not  yet  happened."  These  he 
contends  the  church  may  define  with  the  certitude  of  faith, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  a  new  reve- 
lation, because  in  defining  them  she  only  applies  the  reve- 
lation of  the  universal,  which  she  has  received  from  the 
apostles,  to  the  particular  object.  The  positive  progress, 
or  development,  if  you  choose,  of  the  faith  which  he  admits 

*De  LociH  TheoloqiciH,  Be  Genniris,  art.  2.      Vide  etiam  Perrono,  De 
Incdriinlinne,  p.  2,  cap.  4,  proposilio. 
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is,  then,  restricted  to  this  class  of  propositions,  which  per- 
tain rather  to  the  mission  of  the  church  in  space  and  time, 
than  to  her  faith,  strictly  so  called,  and  are,  therefore,  prop- 
ositions oi  facts  rather  than  of  law.  The  reviewer  will 
find  them  discussed  at  great  length  under  the  head  of  Doy- 
mat'iG  Facts  by  almost  any  of  our  modern  theologians ;  and 
if  he  attends  to  the  controversy  which  grew  out  of  the  con- 
demnation of  the  five  propositions  from  the  book  of  Jan- 
senius,  he  will  find  much  to  satisfy  him  that  his  doctrine 
of  developtnent  cannot  be  admitted  by  CathoHc  theology. 
So  far  as  concerns  ourselves,  we  admit  the  doctrine  of 
Suarez  with  regard  to  these  contingent  propositions,  for  it  is 
only  the  application  of  the  revelation  of  the  universal  to 
the  particular,  which,  in  our  last  article,  we  conceded  might 
be  made  with  the  certainty  of  faith  ;  for  what  is  revealed 
as  the  particular  in  the  univei'sal,  or  asthe  part  in  the  whole, 
we  concede,  being  formally  revealed,  is  aocedente  ecclesice 
definitione,  de  fide. 

If  the  reviewer  had  attended  to  the  sense  of  Suarez,  he 
would  have  seen  that  what  Suarez  contends  for  is  nothing 
but  his  own  third  class  of  developments,  namely,  the  author- 
itative application  of  old  principles  to  new  cases,  which  even 
the  reviewer  himself  seems  to  doubt  can  be  made  with  the 
certainty  of  faith  ;  for  he  represents  it  as  only  "  the  opinion 
of  many  theologians."  Is  the  reviewer  turning  against  him- 
self ?  But,  by  the  way,  who  before  ever  regarded  the  ap- 
plication of  the  faith  to  the  definition  of  a  new  question  as 
a  development  of  doctrine?  In  making  such  application 
there  is  no  development  of  the  faith,  for  the  decision  re- 
quires only  the  application  of  the  standard  which  the  church 
has  had  from  tlie  beginning  in  Scripture  and  tradition. 
Suppose  the  church  knows  the  faith  beforehand;  she  then 
knows  all  that  she  needs  to  know  in  order  to  decide  in  re- 
lation to  any  question  what  the  faith  is,  or  what  it  is  not. 
The  question  is  always  one  of  identity.  She  knows  always 
what  is  not  faith  by  knowing  what  is  faith,  as  God  knows 
evil  by  knowing  its  opposite,  good. 

But  we  have  almost  lost  sight  of  logical  developments  in 
following  Suarez,  who  was  cited  to  prove  them.  As  logical 
deductions  from  developments  we  may  dismiss  them  with- 
out further  comment,,  for  the  reviewer  has  cited  no  author- 
ity for  them,  and  his  own  witness,  Cano,  positively  denies 
them.  One  word,  however,  on  logical  conclusions,  properly 
80  called,  and  we  will  conclude  this  part  of  the  discussion. 

Vol.  XIV— 7 
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The  reviewer  has  cited  Bellarmine  in  a  passage  which  we 
shall  cite  at  length,  in  a  moment,  against  his  conclusion,  to 
prove  that  what  is  evidently  deduced  from  the  word  of  God, 
written  or  unwritten,  or  what  is  revealed  only  mediately  in 
Scripture  or  tradition,  \'s,de  fide^  which  appears  at  first  view  to 
be  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  we  maintain,  and  for  the 
reviewer.  But  it  is  admitted  by  all  tliat  there  is  a  class  of 
deductions  which  are  dejide,  such  as  are  evidently  deduced 
from  premises,  both  of  which  are  revealed  truths.  With  re- 
gard to  these  there  is  no  dispute  with  the  reviewer.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  what  are  called  "  theological  conclu- 
sions," or  conclusions  evidently  deduced  from  premises,  one 
of  which  is  de  fide,  the  other  certain  by  the  natural  light  of 
2'eason.  These,  again,  are  divided  into  two  classes, — those 
in  which  the  conclusion  is  revealed  as  the  part  in  the  whole, 
or  the  singular  in  the  universal,  as  Christ  died  for  me  is  re- 
vealed in  the  proposition,  Christ  died  for  all  menj  and  those 
which  are  revealed  only  as  the  effect  in  the  cause,  or  the 
property  in  the  essence,  as  Christus  est  risihilis  is  revealed 
in  the  proposition,  Christus  est  homo.  The  first  of  these 
two  classes,  it  will  be  seen,  are  tlie  contingent  propositions 
of  which  Suarez  speaks,  and  which  lie  contends,  interven- 
iente  ecclesice  definitione,  are  de  fide.  With  regard  to  these, 
again,  we  have  no  controversy  with  the  reviewer ;  for  though 
they  are  not  explicitely  revealed  quoad  nos,  they  are  for- 
mally/ revealed,  and  have  the  ratio  form.alis  fidei.  Tiie  con- 
troversy turns  on  this  second  class.  These  we  deny  to  be 
of  faith,  because  tliey  are  not  revelata.  Thus,  Omnis  homo 
est  risbilis  ',  aiqui  Christus  est  homo  ',  ergo.,  Christus  est 
rishilis.  Here  the  conclusion  is  evidently  not  revealed ; 
for  the  fact  on  wliich  it  depends  for  its  cause,  namely,  that 
risibility  is  a  property  of  human  nature,  is  not  a  revealed 
truth,  and  is  certain  only  with  the  certainty  of  natural  rea- 
son ;  consequently,  the  conclusion  is  certain  only  with  the 
certainty  of  natural  reason.  It  is  revealed  that  Christ  is  a 
man,  but  the  truth  we  apply  to  him,  for  the  reason  that  he 
is  a  man,  is  not  revealed,  nor  made  more  certain  by  the 
truth  that  is  revealed.  That  conclusions  of  this  class  are  not 
de  fide.,  prior  to  the  definition  of  the  church,  is  certain. 
Thus  Tournely, -wJi  supra: — "  Conclusiones  mere  et  vere 
tlieologicas  ex  duabus  pi'cemissis,  quarum  una  est  de  fide,  al- 
tera vcro  lumine  naturali  nota,  certo  et  evidenter  deductas, 

non  esse  de  fide Ita  Gregorius,  Major,  Gabriel, 

Cajetanus,  et  Thomistae,  Salamanticenses,  Oardinalis  de  Lu- 
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go,  Lorca,  Valeutia,  Molina,  Antonius  de  Panormo,  et  alii 
passim,  quos  refert  et  seqiiitur  Suarez,  D'lsput.  3,  de  Fide^ 
sect.  11,  nu.  3,  7,  et  10."  Here  is  the  authority  of  Suarez 
himself,  and  we  have  already  had  that  of  Cano,  tliat  tlieolog- 
ical  conclusions  are  not  defide,  at  least  prior  to  tlie  definition 
of  the  church,  and  we  have  found  no  tlieologian  who  con- 
tends that  they  are. 

But  if  they  are  not  revealed  truths, — if  they  are  truths 
certain  only  with  the  certainty  of  natural  reason, — they  can- 
not, witliout  gratia  inspirationis,  be  defined  de  fide',  for 
the  ratio  formalis  fid ei  is,  as  St.  Thomas  te^iohes,  prim.a  Veri- 
tas revelans,  and,  as  all  agree,  of  divine  and  Catholic  faith, 
prima  Veritas  revelans  et  ecclesia  proponens.  But  these, 
not  being  revealed  truths,  want  the  first  essential  condition, 
tlie  prima  Veritas  or  Deus  revelans^  and  therefore  cannot  be 
of  faith.  In  proof  of  our  conclusion  we  cite  a  passage  from 
Bellarmine,  a  part  of  which  the  reviewer  has  cited  to  prove 
the  contradictory. 

"  Prima  igitur  regula  est,  Qiiando  universa  ecclesia  aliquid  lamquam 
fidei  dogma  amplectitur,  quod  non  invenimus  in  divinis  litteris,  necesse 
est  dicere,  ex  apostolorum  tiaditione  id  liaberi.  Ratio  liujus  est,  quia 
cum  ecclesia  universa  errare  non  possit,  cum  sit  cohimna  et  firmamentum 
veritatis,  1  Tim  3,  et  cum  de  ea  dictum  sit  a  Domino,  Matt.  16,  Porta 
infen  non  prwvalebunt  adversus  earn;  certe  quod  ecclesia  de  fide  esse  ci'edit, 
sine  dubio  est  defide;  at  nihil  est  de  fide,  nisi  quod  Deus  per  apostolos  aut 
propbetas  revelavit,  aut  quod  evidenter  inde  deducitur.  Non  enim  no- 
vis  revelationibus  nunc  rcgitur  ecclesia,  sed  in  iis  permanet  quae  tradi- 
derunt  illi,  qui  ministri  fuerunt  sermonis,  et  propterea  dicitur,  Epli.  2. 
j^difi^ata  supra  fiindamentum  apostolorum  et  propJietarum.  Igitur  ilia 
omnia,  quae  ecclesia  fide  tenet,  tradita  sunt  ab  apostolis,  aut  prophetis, 
aut  scripto,  aut  verbo.  Talis  est  perpetua  virginitas  beatse  Mariae. 
numerous  librorum  canonicorum,  et  similia."  De  Verbo  Dei,  Lib.  4, 
cap.  9. 

This,  if  we  understand  it,  is  conclusive.  The  church  can- 
not define  that  to  be  of  faith  which  she  does  not  believe  to 
be  of  faith  ;  for  her  definition  is  only  the  solemn  profession 
of  her  faith  on  the  point  defined.  She  cannot  believe  that 
to  be  of  faith  which  is  not  of  faith.  These  conclusions  arc 
confessedly  not  of  faith  before  she  defines  them,  and  there- 
fore she  cannot  define  them  to  be  of  faith;  otherwise  she 
could  solemnly  profess  to  believe  what,  at  the  time, 
she  does  not  and  cannot  believe.  Thus,  again,  Tournely. 
ubi  supra. 


lou 
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"  Seutentiam  hanc  exponit  et  probat  Scnttinii  auctor,  cap.  3,  art.  5^ 
nu.  19  33,  et  pro  hac  citat  Waldensera,  Alphonsum  a  Castro,  Lorcnm, 
Ganum,  et  Tliomistas  comnniniter,  Molinam,  Valentiain,  Hurtadum, 
Tannerum,  &c.  In  hanc  sententiam  coincidit  opinio  illustrissimi  Tute- 
lensis  episcopi.  in  suo  de  dementis  tlieologicis  tractatu,  ubi  docet,  id 
numquam  committere  posse  ecdesinm,  ut  meras  condusiones  tJieologicm  tam- 
qitam  ad  fidem  Catholicam  pertineant,  dedaret." 

To  the  same  effect  Yeroniiis,  in  his  De  Regula  Fidei 
Catholic(B,  cap.  1,  sect.  1  et  2.  "  Ilhid  oiiiue  et  solum  est 
de  fide  catholica,  quod  est  revelatum  in  verho  Dei,  et  propos- 
itum  omnibus  ab  ecclesia  Cathohca." — "Duo  debent  con- 
junctiin  adesse,  quo  doctrina  aliqua  sit  fidei  catholicse.  Al- 
terum,  ut  sit  revelata  a  Deo,  per  prophetas,  apostolos,  seu 
auctores  canonicos.  Alteruni,  ut  sit  proposita  ab  ecclesia. 
Si  utrumque  adsit  alicui  doctrinse,  ilia  fide  divina  et  ca- 
tholica est  credenda ;  si  alteruni  desit,  seu  revelatio,  seu  propo- 
sitio  ecclesise,  non  est  fide  divina  et  catholica  credenda." 
This  tract  of  Yeronius  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Brothers  Walenburch,  that  they  adopted  it  in  place  of  one  of 
their  own.  To  the  same  efi'ect  also  we  may  refer  to  Melchior 
Cano, — already  cited  through  Antonius  de  Panormo,  an 
acute  and  learned  author,  who  was  Consultor  to  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Index,  and  Qualificator  Inquisitlonis  BomcB,. 
— De  Locis  Theologicis,  lib.  12,  c«p.  2,  a  good  authority  in 
the  estimation  of  our  friend  the  developmentist.  Silvius, 
also,  a  passable  authority,  may  be  adduced,  Summa,  2,  ^, 
Quaest.  1,  ai-t,  7  : — "  Frat  quidein  fidei^  priiisquam  defini- 
retur  ab  ecclesia,  et  consequenter  oppositum  tenentes  jam. 
turn  errahant  in  fide,  sed  inculpabiliter  ;  quia  non  errabant 
in  fide  definita  et  deciarata."  We  may  also  cite  St. 
Thomas,  although  the  reviewer  does  not  appear  to  esteem 
him  very  highly : — "  Sic  igitur  in  fide  si  consideremus 
formalem  rationem  objecti,  nihil  est  aliud  quam  Veritas 
'prima.  Non  enim  fides  de  qua  loquimur,  assentit  alicui, 
nisi  quia  est  a  Deo  7'evelatiim.  Sunima,  2,  ^,  Quiest.  1,  art. 
1.  And,  finally,  we  cite  the  following  from  St.  Augustine, 
which  we  find  in  Bellarmine : — "  Si  quis  sive  de  Christo, 
sive  de  ejus  ecclesia,  sive  de  quacunqne  alia  re,  qujB  pertinet 
ad  fidem,  vitamque  nostram  [vestrain,  ed.  Maur.],  non 
dicam,  si  nos,  sed  quod  Paulus  adjicit,  Si  angelus  de  ccdo 
vohis  annuntiaverit.  proeterquam,  quod  in  Scripturis  legal- 
ihus,  et  Evangelicis  accepistis,  anathema  sitJ^  St.  Aug.,  lib. 
3,  Contr.  Litt.  Petil.,  cap.  6. 

We  might  multiply  autiiorities  on  this  point  to  any  ex- 
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tent,  but  these  must  suffice  for  the  present.  If  theological 
conchisions  themselves,  for  the  reason  that  thej  are  sucli 
conclusions,  are  not  deficle,  do  not  pertain  to  the  objecUmi 
materiale  ^dei,  then  a  fortiori  not  logical  deductions  from 
them.  Consequently  our  friend's  class  of  logical  develop- 
ments dissolve,  and, 

"  Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 
Leave  not  a  wrack  behind." 

We  have  said  for  the  reason  that  they  are  such  GoncVu- 
sions:  for  nobody  questions,  that  propositions,  dogmas, 
articles,  which  are  a  j)Ci^"t^  '^^^  logical  conclusions  from 
others,  may  be  proposed  and  defined  defide;  or  that  the 
fact  that  they  are  logical  conclusions  may  be  appealed  to  by 
the  church  and  by  doctors,  as  evidence  of  their  truth,  and 
-as  a  conclusive  reason  why  they  nnist  be  believed,  and  can- 
not be  denied  without  injury  to  the  faith ;  but  the  church 
can  never  appeal  to  this  fact  as  the  motive  of  her  decision, 
since  the  faith  can  never  be  discursive,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
does  not  need  syllogisms.  The  conclusions  are  defined,  e.v 
parte  dejlnieritis,  to  be  of  faith,  not  hecause  they  are  conclu- 
sions, but  because  they  are  revelata,  and  have  the  formal 
reason  of  faith,  Deus  revelans.  The  chnrcli  often  prefaces 
her  decisions  by  arguments,  drawn  sometimes  from  reason, 
sometimes  from  tradition,  more  frequently  from  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  slie  does  so  in  respect  of  those  who  are  to  receive 
her  decision,  not  to  set  forth  her  own  motives,  for  the 
motive  of  her  decision  is  always  visum  est  Spiritui  Sancto 
■et  n.ohis.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  neglect  to  consider  this  very  obvious  fact  is  one  of  th  ■ 
most  active  causes  of  the  mistakes  and  false  reasoning  of  th  • 
■developmentists  in  regard  to  theoU>gical  conclusions. 

We  have  but  brief  space  to  remark  on  the  other  author- 
ities cited,  and  who  are  cited,  not  to  prove  any  particular 
point,  but  developments  in  general.  Moehler  was  a  distin- 
guished theologian,  but  needs  to  be  read  with  care,  and  t<> 
be  cited  with  caution,  not  so  much  I)ecause  he  is  not  sound, 
as  because  he  deviates  much — at  least  in  the  English  trans- 
lation, and  we  have  not  read  him  in  the  original — from  the 
usual  mode  of  presenting  Catholic  trutii,  and  from  the  ordi- 
nary language  of  theologians.  The  passage  cited,  however, 
confirms  our  doctrine.  Thus  he  saj^s, — "  One  doctrine  of 
faith  hath  subsisted,  and  must  subsist,  through  the  whole 
history  of  the  church.      We   loill   not   and  oannot  IhTin^,' 
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otherwise  than  as  our  fathers  have  helievedP  We  can  con- 
ceive  nothing  more  express  against  development  than  this. 
What  foljows  speaks  only  of  the  progress  that  is  made,  not 
\VLi\\Qfaith^  but  nxscienGe^  in  tlie  scientific  view  which  the 
mind  takes  of  the  several  articles  of  faith  in  their  mntual 
relations,  in  their  connections,  and  general  bearings, — that 
is,  as  we  said,  a  progress  not  in  the  faith,  but  in  that  which  is 
not  it;  and  in  this  very  sense,  Moehler,  the  reviewer's  own 
witness,  understands  St.  Yincent  of  Lerins,  as  appears  from 
the  citation  itself.  That  by  this  the  faith  gains  in  clearness, 
light,  evidence, — in  its  relations,  not  in  s^?,— we  suppose  few 
have  been  disposed  to  deny. 

The  reviewer  cites  anew  a  passage  from  St.  Vincent  of 
Lerins,  which  we  ourselves  cited,  Comm.  1,  cap.  23,  but 
wholly  disregards  what  precedes  and  follows  it,  and  which 
must  be  taken  into  the  account,  if  we  wish  to  deternnne  its 
sense.  St.  Vincent  of  Lerins  most  certainly  does  speak  of  a 
gain,  profit,  or  increase  [profectusjidei]  of  the  faith  in  the 
process  of  time.  Nobody  denies  this.  But  what  does  he 
mean  ?  He  hiniself  tells  us,  in  the  clauses  which  the  re- 
viewer discreetly  suppresses,  and  in  what  immediately  fol- 
lows:— "Fas  est  etenira  prisca  ilia  coelestis  philosophiiB 
dogmata  processu  temporis  excurentur,  limentur,  poliantur; 
sed  nefas  est  ut  commutentur,  nefas  ut  detruncentur,  aut 
mutilentur.  Accipiant  licet  evidentiam,  lucem,  distinc- 
tionem.,  sed  retineant  necesse  est  plenitudinem,  integritatem, 
proprietatem."  Here  the  holy  doctor  defines  what  the 
faith  gains,  namely,  evidence,  light,  distinction.  Does  the 
reviewer  maintain  that  the  evidence,  light,  distinction,  fur- 
nished to  the  faith  by  science  and  study,  are  a  progress  in 
the  faith,  or  sajneiiiia  infusa  itself  ?  Are  they  not  evidently 
a  progress,  a  development,  not  in  it,  but  in  that  which  is 
not  it,  and  which  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  it?  If 
so,  were  we  deserving  the  reviewer's  sneer  for  representing 
the  gain  of  the  faith  to  be  only  in  relation  to  that  which  is 
not  faith? 

Of  De  Maistre  we  have  little  to  say.  He  is  neither  a 
father  nor  a  doctor  of  the  church ,  he  writes  as  a  statesman 
and  politician,  not  as  a  theologian  ;  and  is  always  more  com- 
mendable for  the  rectitude  of  his  heart,  and  for  liis  erudition, 
than  for  the  critical  exactness  of  either  his  thought  or  ex- 
pression. The  passage  cited,  when  the  motive  with  which 
it  was  written  is  taken  into  the  account,  may  be  easily  har- 
monized with  the  doctrine  we  set  forth,  but,  as  we  sliould 
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never  think  of  citing  the  distinguished  author  as  a  theo- 
logical authority,  there  is  no  necessity  of  doing  it.  Cardinal 
Fisher,  if  correctly  cited,  which  we  very  much  doubt,  was 
wrong  in  his  facts,  and  his  opinion  only  goes  to  the  point, 
that  every  portion  of  the  faith  may  not  be  equally  known  at 
all  times  by  every  individual  teacher,  nor  in  all  times  and 
places  set  forth  in  the  same  special  prominence, — a  fact  of 
which  we  need  not  go  far  to  lind  an  illustration.  The  cita- 
tion from  St.  Augustine  is  only  to  the  same  effect ;  or,  at 
most,  to  the  effect,  that,  in  some  portion  of  the  church, 
some  things,  more  immediately  connected  with  the  prac- 
tice than  with  the  dogmata  of  the  church,  may  become  ob- 
scured, and  so  obscured  that  a  man  who  errs  in  respect  to 
them  may  be  inculpable,  till  the  matter  is  investigated, 
thoroughly  sifted,  or  an  authoritative  decision  on  the  sub- 
ject is  had.  St.  Augustine  brings  forward  this  as  a  ground  on 
which  to  excuse  St.  Cyprian,  and  Bossuet  takes  the  same 
view  in  his  correspondence  with  Leibnitz ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  holy  doctor  does  not  depend  mucli  upon  this, 
and  that  he  relies  at  last  almost  entirely  on  St.  Cyprian's 
martyrdom  as  washing  out  his  fault  in  his  blood.  We  have 
found  in  St.  Augustine  no  hint  that  the  baptism  in  question 
was  not,  in  St.  Cyprian's  time,  def.de.  The  passage  from 
Dollinger  says  nothing  more  than  we  have  ourselves  said  in 
both  of  our  previous  articles  against  developments. 

We  here  close  our  comtnents  on  the  sample  of  the  Cath- 
olic authority  on  which  the  principle  of  development  rests. 
Of  the  authorities  cited,  not  one  is  express  for  the  reviewer; 
De  Maistre  is  not  himself  authority,  and  as  he  cites  no  au- 
thority for  his  opinion,  it  is  of  no  avail,  even  if  it  must  be 
understood  in  the  sense  of  the  reviewer,  which  we  deny. 
Yasquez,  as  cited,  may  be  interpreted  to  favor  a  collateral 
point,  but  nothing  proves  that  hamusi.  Dollinger,  Cardinal 
Fisher,  and  Petavius  are  not  for  him ;  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Vincent  of  Lerins,  Suarez,  Bellarmine,  and  Melchior  Cano 
are  decidedly  against  hira;  and  yet  this  is  a  sample  of  the 
high  Catholic  authority  on  which  the  principle  rests !  In 
this  we  are  happy  to  agree  with  the  reviewer. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  dispose  of  the  remarks  which 
the  rcvicM^er  offers  on  the  testimonies  we  introduced.  He 
can  lind  only  three :  a  condemned  proposition,  a  citation 
from  St.  Thomas,  and  another  from  Bossuet.  So  he  counts 
for  nothing  the  express  testimony  of  St.  Yincent  of  Lerins, 
who  lays  down  the  rule,  ut  cum  dicas  nove,  non  dicas  nova^ 
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for  nothing,  the  testimony  of  holy  fathers  and  councils  cited 
by  Bossuet.  But  let  this  pass.  In  regard  to  the  first,  he 
"  desiderates  a  reference,"  which  he  shall  have,  if  he  will 
inform  us  in  how  many  different  senses  the  term  science  of 
morals,  taken  strictly,  may  be  used,  or  is  used  by  Catholic 
theologians. 

To  the  citation  from  St.  Thomas,  express  to  our  purpose, 
he  replies : — "  The  passage  from  St.  Thomas,  it  will  have 
been  seen,  is  quoted  also  by  Suarez  in  the  passage  above 
cited  ;  and  he  says  it  must  be  understood  in  that  very  sense 
to  which  Mr.  Brownson  regards  it  as  the  contradictory."  It 
will  have  been  seen,  as  we  requested  our  readei'S  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  Suarez  says  no  such  thing,  but  cites  St.  Thomas 
in  the  very  sense  we  did.  The  assertion  of  the  reviewer 
we  must  regard  as  a — development. 

As  to  Bossuet,  the  reviewer  says  his  testimony  is  suspi- 
cious. He  was  a  Galilean,  liad  a  case  to  make  out, — that  of 
"  preserving  a  merely  external  and  hollow  similarity  with 
earlier  times," — was  at  issue  with  the  profoundly  learned 
Petavius,  and  actually  joined  in  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Bull,  an 
Anglican  schismatic,  for  his  defence  of  the  Nicene  creed. 
This,  it  strikes  us,  has  been  said  inconsiderately.  Bossuet  is 
high  Catholic  authority,  and,  on  a  point  of  faith  which  he 
has  treated  ex professo,QeQ,o\\&  to  none  in  modern  times.  He 
was  eminent  among  the  most  eminent ;  he  was  the  un- 
wearied and  successful  defender  of  the  faith  against  enemies 
within  and  enemies  without,  and  the  whole  Catholic  world 
has  been  eager  to  acknowledge  the  services  lie  rendered  to 
his  religion  ;  he  has  never  been  convicted,  and,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  extends,  never  accused,  of  a  single  error  on  a 
point  of  Catholic  faith  ;  and  his  works  are  a  vast  treasure- 
house  of  profound  and  varied  erudition, — of  philosophy, 
history,  eloquence,  and  pietj'.  It  will  not  be  to  the  re- 
viewers credit  to  call  the  testimony  of  such  a  man  suspi- 
cious ;  for  most  people  \vill  be  inclined  to  regard  him  as  a 
better  authorit}-,  on  any  point  of  Catholic  faith  and  theology, 
than  our  recent  converts  from  Oxford  ;  and  if  they  are  found 
maintaining,  as  they  are,  by  the  concession  of  the  reviewer, 
a  doctrine  contradictory  to  his,  suspicion  will  be  more  likely 
to  light  on  them  than  on  him. 

But  the  reviewer  is  apparently  mistaken  as  to  the  affair 
of  Petavius.  We  have  before  us,  in  his  fii'st  Admonition 
to  Protestants^  Bossuet's  defence  of  Petavius,  where  he 
vindicates  him,  in  tiie  words  of  Petavius  himself,  from  ever 
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holding  or  connteiiancin.o-  the  doctrine  he  was  accused  of 
holdmo^,  and  for  wliicli  the  reviewer  would  by  implication 
claim  him  as  authority.  Petavius  never  held  the  doctrine 
ot  development,  but  has  g-iven,  in  his  Preface  to  his  De 
Irimtate,  a  most  masterly  refutation  of  it.  Besides,  he  re- 
tracted, as  Father  Zaccaria,  in  a  little  apologetic  appendix 
'?.  ]®  '^'^^'^'  -l'^^^^  mentioned,  informs  us,  the  chapters- 
third  fourth,  and  fifth  of  the  first  book,  De  Trinitate—m 
which  he  had  cast  some  suspicion  on  the  orthodoxy  in 
thought  or  expression  of  a  very  few  of  the  ante  Nicene 
tatliers;  and  those  very  fathers  Zaccaria,  in  his  notes  to 
those  chapters,  has  successfully  vindicated  from  all  suspi- 
cion. We  refer  the  reviewer  to  the  Works  of  Petavius, 
folio  edition,  Vol.  II.,  Yenetiis,  1Y57. 

That  Bossuet  joined  in  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Bull  for  his 
defence  of  the  Nicene  creed  we  have  no  authority  for 
denying;  but  Bull  in  that  work  was  simply  defending  a 
Catholic  dogma— the  foundation  of  the  profession  of  the 
Christian  faith— and  Catholic  fathers  with  Catholic  argu- 
ments, not  his  Anglicanism.  Does  the  reviewer  think 
Bossuet  could  not  with  a  good  conscience,  thank  him  for 
tins?  Be  It  so.  Tlie  reviewer  rejects  the  testimony  of 
Bossuet.  Then  Bossuet  was  wrong."  Then  the  Protestant 
ministei-,  Jurieu,  who  maintained  the  opposite  doctrine,  was 
right.  I  lie  reviewer,  then,  sides  with  the  Protestant,  whose 
purpose  was  to  overthrow  Catholicity,  airainst  the  Catholic 
bishop  who  was  defending  it.  Again ;  Bossuet  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  Leibnitz  on  tha^Project  of  Union,  asserts 
in  still  clearer  and  more  distinct  terms  the  same  doctrine  as 
that  of  the  Catholic  Church:  Leibnitz,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an_  argument  against  the  infallibility  of  the  church, 
denies  that  it  is  the  doctrine  on  which  she  has  proceeded, 
and  cites  tlie  very  instances  the  reviewer  cites  against  us,  to 
prove  It.  But  Bossuet  M^as  wrong;  therefore  Leibnitz  was 
right,  and  the  reviewer  sides  with  the  rationalistic  Leib- 
nitz opposing,  against  the  Catholic  bishop  defendincr,  the 
church  !  This  IS  no  scandal.  The  scandal,  it  appears,  is 
only  in  thanking  the  schismatic  or  the  heretic,  when  he  is 
defending  a  Catholic  dogma  and  Catholic  fathers  with  Cath- 
olic arguments. 

^  As  to  Bossuct's  Gallicanism  we  have  nothing  to  say,  for 
it  does  not  relate  to  a  question  of  faith.  We  are  ourselves 
ultramontane,  of  the  extreme  right ;  but  Gallicans  are  Cath- 
olics as  well  as  we,  and  have  the  same  right  to  maintain 
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their  opinion  that  we  hav'e  to  maintain  onrs.  We  have  no 
right  to  coudenin  a  man  wliom  tlie  church  does  not  con- 
demn;.  and  certainly  we  shall  not  coincide  with  the  reviewer 
in  the  doctrine,  that  a  man  who  has,  as  we  believe,  erred  in 
a  matter  of  opinion  can  never  be  cited  as  authority  on  a 
question  of  faith  in  which  it  has  never  been  pretended  that 
he  has  erred.  The  allegations  of  the  reviewer  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  impeach  the  testimony  of  Bossuet. 

But  it  was  not,  as  the  reviewer  leaves  his  readers  to  infer, 
simply  as  authority  that  we  introduced  Bossuet.  We  intro- 
duced him  as  one  who  had  discussed  the  question  of  devel- 
opment ex  prof'esso,  and  for  the  facts,  arguments,  and  au- 
thorities he  adduced  against  the  reviewer's  doctrine.  These 
spoke  for  themselves,  and  were  conclusive,  without  taking 
Bossuet's  personal  authority  into  tlie  account.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  reviewer  to  reply  to  these  ;  for  even  if  he  could 
have  impeached  Bossuet,  these  would  still  remain  to  be 
answered.  The  reviewer  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  aware 
that  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  treat  objections  to  his  theory, 
when  gravely  urged  and  well  put  from  respectable  sources, 
with  disdain.  To  do  so  smacks  of  Oxford  rather  than 
Rome  ;  for  among  Catholic  theologians  it  is  a  point  of 
honor  and  of  conscience  to  meet  objections  fairl}^,  and  to 
respond  to  authority  by  authority,  and  to  solid  reasoning  by 
solid  reasoning. 

Here  we  might  close,  but  we  make  a  few  additional  re- 
marks in  hopes  they  may  save  us  from  the  necessity  of 
recurring  to  this  painful  subject  again.  The  Catholic  doc- 
trine on  the  subject  under  discussion,  as  it  has  been  taught 
us,  is,  that  our  Lord  has  made  a  full  and  perfect  revelation 
of  all  that  is,  or  is  to  be,  received  dejide,  and  that  he  has  in- 
stituted his  churcli,  and  committed  to  her  this  revelation  as 
a  sacred  deposit,  to  be  preserved  and  transmitted  without 
addition,  dimiimtion,  or  alteration,  and  that  with  regard  to 
it,  assistente  Spiritu  Sancio,  she  exercises  tlie  functions  of 
an  infallible  witness  and  teacher^  and  an  infallible  judge  of 
all  controversies  which  arise  respecting  it  in  space  and  time. 
Testis^  magistra^  judex  comprehend  the  whole  of  her  func- 
tions in  regard  to  the  faith,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  question 
before  us.  She  bears  witness  to  the  deposit  and  its  faithful 
preservation  ;  she  proposes  what  she  has  received  to  the 
faithful ;  and  she  decides  every  dispute  which  may  relate 
to  it,  and  infallibly ;  for  he  who  commissioned  her  abides 
with  her,  and  she  has  at  all  times,  in  each  of  her  functions, 
the  infallible  assistance  of  the  Holv  Ghost, 
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As  testis  and  magistra,  she  certainly  does  not  develop. 
This  is  evident  from  the  force  of  the  word  witness,  from 
the  terms  of  the  commission,  "  Teach  all  nations  ....  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  yon,"  and 
from  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  namely,"  who  will  bring 
all  things  to  yow  mind  whatsoever  I  may  have  said  to  you.''^ 
Also  in  what  St.  Paul  says  to  St.  Timothy  : — "  O  Timothy, 
keep  that  which  is  committed  to  thy  trust,  avoiding  profane 
novelties  of  words,  and  oppositions  of  knowledge  falsely  so 
called  "  ;  as  St.  Vincent  of  Lerins  teaches.  "  Quis  est  hodie 
Tiinotheus^''  asks  this  holy  doctor,  "  nisi  vel  generaliter  uni- 
versa  ecclesia,  vel  specialiter  totum  corpus  prsepositorum, 
qui  integram  divini  cultus  scientiam  vel  habere  ipsi  debent 
vel  aliis  infundere?  Quid  e^tdepositum  custodif  Custodi, 
inqnit,  propter  fures,  propter  inimicos,  ne  dormientibus  ho- 
minibus,  superseminent  zizania  super  illud  tritici  bonum  se- 
men, quod  seminaverat  Filius  hominis  in  agro  suo.  Depos- 
itwn^  inquit,  custodi.  Quid  est  depositumf  Id  est,  quod 
tihi  creditum  est,  non  quod  a  te  inventum  ;  quod  accepisti, 
non  quod  excogitasti ;  rem  non  ingenii,  sed  doctringe,  non 
usurpationis  privates,  sed  publicse  traditionis ;  rem  ad  te 
perductam,  non  a  te  prolatam  ;  in  qua  non  auctor  debes  esse, 
sed  custos ;  non  institutor,  sed  sectator ;  non  ducens,  sed  se- 
quens.  Depositxim,  inquit,  custodi ;  Catholicse  iidei  talen- 
tum  inviolatum  illibatumque  conserva.  Qnod  tibi  credituin, 
hoc  penes  te  maneat,  hoc  a  te  tradatur.  Aurum  accepisti, 
aurum  redde.  .  .  .  Eadem  tamen  quae  didicisti  doce,  ut 
cum  dicas  nove,  non  dicas  nova."      Gornm.  1,  cap.  22. 

It  is  not  possible  for  language  to  be  more  explicit,  and  on 
this  point  we  have  found  no  disagreement  aniong  our  the- 
ologians, and  their  uniform  doctrine  is  admirably  summed 
up  and  set  forth  by  our  own  theologian,  the  learned  and 
venerable  bishop  of  Philadelphia,  in  his  excellent  Theologia 
Dogmatlca,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  221-228,  where  he  gives,  in  estab- 
lishing the  perpetuity  of  the  faith,  as  conclusive  a  refutation 
of  the  theory  of  development  as  any  one  can  desire.  Father 
Perrone  clearly  sustains  the  doctrine  we  set  forth  ;  so  does 
the  learned  and  scientitic  Dr.  Wiseman.  Indeed,  the  point 
is  of  faith,  and  not  debatable  ;  for  the  holy  Council  of  Trent, 
session  4,  in  the  decree  on  the  canon,  expressly  declares  that 
those  things,  and  those  only,  can  be  held  of  faith,  which  are 
contained  "in  libris  scriptis,  aut  sine  scripto  traditionibus, 
quasipsius  Christi  ore  ab  apostolis  acceptse,  et  ab  ipsis  apos- 
tolis,  Spiritu  Sancto  dictante,  quasi  per  manxLS  tradiicB,  ad 
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nos  usque  pevoeneruntP  No  ingenuity  can  possibly  devel- 
op transmitting  a  doctrine  from  the  apostles  to  us,  as  it 
were  by  hand,  into  development.  Handing  down  a  doc- 
trine can  never  be  developing  it. 

This  point  settled,  it  is  determined  that  there  can  be  no 
positive  developments,  for  the  church  as /i^rZ*?*  does  not  pro- 
pose faith,  but  simply  defines  it.  If,  as  witness  and  teacher, 
she  is  restricted  to  the  depositum,  so  must  she  be  as  judge 
of  controversies.  The  limitation  of  that  which  she  can  wit- 
ness to  having  received  is  the  limitation  of  that  which  she 
can  propose,  and  the  limitation  of  that  which  she  can  pro- 
pose is  the  limitation  of  that  which  she  can  define  de  fide. 

Such  is  the  Catholic  doctrine  as  it  has  been  taught  to  us. 
The  church  witnesses  infallibly  to  the  deposit,  proposes  in- 
fallibly what  she  has  received,  and  when  controversies  arise, 
when  innovators,  men  fond  of  the  profane  novelties  of 
words,  or  only  partially  instructed,  bring  in  errors  which 
obscure,  undermine,  or  in  any  way  impugn  it,  she  infalliblv 
declares  it  and  condemns  them.  Such  explications  of  the 
faith  as  are  necessary  for  its  preservation,  and  for  the  clear 
and  distinct  application  of  it  to  the  condemnation  of  what- 
ever opposes  it,  she  can  of  course  make ;  for  this  comes 
within  the  province  of  the  judge  who  applies  the  law. 
That  by  these  explications  the  faith  becomes  more  definite, 
that  is,  its  boundaries  are  more  clearly  and  distinctly 
marked,  and  it  is  better  understood  in  relation  to  what 
is  not  faith  and  to  what  cannot  be  maintained  without 
directly  or  indirectly  impugning  the  faith,  nobody,  to  our 
knowledge,  disputes.  The  only  point  disputed  is,  that  the 
faith  opposed  to  the  novel  error  is  a  wqvj  proposition  of 
faith  qiioad  fideles.  The  faithful  knew  it  before  its  applica- 
tion, and  explicitly  believed  it ;  only  they  did  not  know 
explicitly  that  it  condemned  the  error,  because  they  did  not 
know  explicitly  the  error  itself.  As  faith,  it  was  explicitly 
believed  before  the  application ;  as  explicitly  condemning 
the  error,  it  was  only  implicit.  So  in  the  application,  there 
is  no  change,  no  development,  no  advancement  of  the  faith, 
no  extending  the  faith  over  new  territory',  or  taking  up  new 
elements  into  it,  but  simply  its  explicit  application  to  the 
definition  of  points  which  it  was  not  before  explicitly 
known  that  it  condemned.  The  analogy  to  the  civil  judge 
in  the  application  of  the  law  is  perfect.  The  judge  has  no 
legislative  function,  and  can  only  define  and  apply  the 
law.     So  witii  the  church  in  her  judicial  character. 
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Tlie  developmentists  appear  to  us  to  have  fallen  into  their 
error  by  not  keeping  tliese  several  functions  of  the  church 
distinct,  or  rather  by  supposing  that  the  church  'witnesses  and 
proposes  only  in  defining.  They  sink  the  ecolesla  docens  in 
the  ecdesia  definieiis,  and  hold  that  nothing  is  authoritative- 
ly proposed  of  faith,  except  in  its  autlioritative  definition. 
Thus  the  reviewer  says,  "Indeed,  our  doctrine  is  implied  of 
necessity  in  the  language  so  universally  held  by  Catholics, 
as  to  tlie  essential  importance  of  the  attribute  of  infallibil- 
ity ;  without  which,  we  always  say,  there  would  be  a  series 
of  endless  and  hopeless  controversies.  For  how  would  this 
be  the  case,  if  the  church  always  held  explicitly  and  con- 
sciously the  contradictory  to  a  heresy  before  that  heresy 
sprang  up  ?  What  need  is  there  of  infallibility  to  declare 
that  Rome  is  in  Italy  f  "  While  this  passage  makes  us  thrill 
with  horror,  we  are  glad  that  it  is  written  ;  for  it  will  show 
our  Catholic  friends  that  we  do  not  mistake  the  theory  of 
development.  Here  it  is  plainly  asserted,  or  necessarily  im- 
plied, that  the  essential  importance  of  the  attribute  of  in- 
fallibility is  for  the  determination  of  controversies ;  that  the 
church  does  not  explicitly  and  consciously  hold  the  contra- 
dictory of  a  heresy  till  that  heresy  springs  up ;  and  that,  if 
she  did,  there  would  be  no  more  necessity  of  an  infallible 
church  to  propose  the  faith,  than  to  declare  that  Rome  is  in 
Italy.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  theory  maintains  that  the 
attribute  of  infallibility  comes  into  play  only  in  the  act  of 
delining  the  faith  ;  therefore,  that  the  church  infallibly  pro- 
poses the  faith  only  in  defining  it.  But  since  the  church 
never  defines  a  point  before  it  is  controverted,  it  follows 
necessarily  that  there  is  infallible  proposition  of  the  faith 
only  after  it  has  been  controverted,  and  only  in  proportion  as 
it  is  controverted  and  defined !  Do  our  friends  now  under- 
stand the  theory  of  development  ?  And  after  this  will  they 
censure  us  for  opposing  it  ? 

Hence  it  follows  necessarily,  since  the  authoritative  propo- 
sition of  the  faith  is  in  its  authoritative  definition,  the  con- 
tradictory of  a  heresy  cannot  be  held  explicitly  and  con- 
sciously till  the  heresy  has  arisen, — the  second  point  the 
reviewer  asserts.  So  the  church  did  not  and  could  not 
explicitly  and  consciously  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
before  the  contradictory  heresy  sprang  up  ;  the  consubstan- 
tiality  of  the  Son,  before  Arius;  the  one  person  in  two 
natures,  before  Nestorius ;  the  two  for  ever  distinct  natures 
in  one  person,  before  the  Eutychians ;  the  two  natural  wills 
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and  two  natural  operations,  before  the  monothelites;  and  so 
of  all  tlie  points  which  have  in  the  lapse  of  time  been  de- 
fined. Do  not  accuse  us  of  misrepresentation.  Read  the 
article  in  the  Dahlhi  Review^  read  Mr.  JSTewman's  essay,  and 
you  will  find  not  only  that  this  follows  as  a  consequence,  but 
that  it  is  explicitly  asserted  ;  and,  in  Mr.  Newman,  attempt- 
ed to  be  demonstrated  philosophically,  and  historically  veri- 
fied. Hold  this  for  certain,  that  the  developmentists  found 
their  theory  on  the  assumption,  that  the  first  formal  propo- 
sition of  the  faith,  saving  a  few  elementary  ideas,  is  in  its 
first  formal  definition.  If,  then,  it  had  so  happened  that 
there  had  been  no  resistance  to  the  faith,  not  a  single 
article,  even  to  this  day,  could  liave  been  completely,  dis- 
tinctly, and  consciously  held  by  the  church.  On  their  prin- 
ciples, the  church  lias  attained  to  a  consciousness  of  her 
faith  by  means  of  the  successive  errors  which  have  contro- 
verted it. 

There  is  something  in  the  doctrine  of  the  reviewer  which 
strikes  us  with  more  horror  than  even  this.  He  asks,  "What 
need  is  there  of  infallibility  to  declare  that  Rome  is  in  Italy  ?" 
None,  if  you  are  to  believe  the  fact  with  only  Imman  faith. 
But  if  you  are  to  believe  it  with  Catholic  faith?  This  is 
the  question.  Has  the  reviewer  ever  made  an  act  of  faith  ? 
May  we  ask  him  what  is  the  ohjectum  formale  quo  seu  sub 
quofidei  divincB  et  Gatholicm  f  Has  he  studied  his  Tractakis 
de  Fide?  If  lie  has,  he  knows  that  the  ohjectum  formale 
quo  or  the  ratio  formalis  fidei  divines,  et  catholiccB  is  the 
prima  Veritas  revelaiis  et  Eoclesia  Catholica  proponens^  and 
therefore  that  he  cannot  make  an  act  of  faith  except  in  tliat 
which  God  reveals  and  the  Catholic  Church  infallibly  pro- 
poses. We  could  hardly  have  supposed  it  could  be  neces- 
sary to  remind  even  a  Catholic  child,  who  has  been  taught 
his  catechism,  of  this  fact.  It  follows  from  this  that  the 
attribute  of  infallibility  is  as  necessary  to  propose  what  is 
explicit  and  consciously  held,  as  it  is  to  define  the  faith  on 
the  points  which  are  controverted.  The  question  of  the  re- 
viewer marks  the  character  of  his  theory,  and  betrays  an 
ignorance  of  the  simple  conditions  of  Catholic  faith  which 
we  should  not  have  marvelled  at  in  a  Protestant,  but  which 
in  a  Catholic  is  as  astonishing  as  it  is  deplorable. 

After  this,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  the  theory  of  devel- 
opment. God  has  made  his  revelation  once  for  all,  and,  as 
Mr.  Newman  says,  "thrown  it  upon  the  concourse  of  men." 
On  a  few  essential  or  seminal  points  it  is  clear  and  explicit 
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from  the  first ;  all  tlio  re.-t  is  preserved  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  unconscious  traditions  of  this'  concoui-se  of  men.  As 
time  rolls  on,  a  ])ortion  so  preserved,  which  makes  no  part 
of  the  explicit  or  conscious  teaching  or  l)elief  of  the  church 
at  the  time,  is  detached,  floats  in  the  minds  of  the  faithful 
for  a  wliile,  in  the  state  of  opinion.  Some  maintain  that  it  is 
of  faith  ;  others  that  it  is  not ;  gradually  a  controversy  arises 
on  the  point,  and  waxes  warm ;  authority  then  intervenes, 
and  defines  and  proposes  the  point,  and  what  was  opinion  is 
now  defide.  Here  is  a  development.  Soon  another  portion 
is  detached,  floats  for  a  while  as  ojnnion,  is  controverted, 
then  deflned,  then  proposed,  and  is  another  development. 
Then  another,  and  then  another;  and  the  process  may  con- 
tinue, for  augiit  we  know,  and  the  whole  revelation  not  be 
all  developed,  deflned,  and  proposed,  till  the  consummation 
of  the  world.  Here  is  the  theory  in  a  nutshell.  It  satisfies 
the  condition  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  faith,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed, by  asserting  that  nothing  is  defined  and  proposed  not 
contained  in  the  original  revelation;  and  the  demand  of  the 
age  for  a  progressive  faith,  liy  assuming  that  it.is  only  ac- 
cording to  the  progress  of  controversy,  and  the  advance  of  the 
a2:e,  that  it  is  developed,  defined,  and  proposed  as  defide. 
We  entreat  our  Anglican  friends  either  to  deny  or  to  con- 
firm this.  How  they  can  deny  it  we  do  not  see,  for  it  is 
really  nothing  but  the  statement  the  reviewer  himself  makes 
otficially  in  the  article  before  us,  reproduced  from  the  Catho- 
lic point  of  view.  If  they  acknowledge  it.  will  they  oblige 
us  by  drawing  up  a  complete  list  of  the  articles  and  dogmas, 
or  parts  of  articles  and  dogmas,  now  taught,  whicb  they 
class  under  the  head  of  developments,  and  maintain  were 
not  explicitly  and  consciously  held  by  the  church  in  the 
primitive  age  ?  We  have  ourselves  prepared  a  list  for  them, 
but  we  withhold  it,  preferring,  if  more  must  be  said  on  the 
subject,  to  be  furnished  with  one  from  themselves. 

Taking  the  theoiy  as  we  understand  it,  the  development- 
ists  fall  into  this  error  by  overlooking  the  fact  that  the 
church  infallibly  proposes  the  faith  hefore  she  infallihly  de- 
fines it.  The  Catholic  says,  Testis,  magistra^  judex^ — the 
church  witnesses,  proposes,  defines  ;  the  developmentists  say 
the  church  develops,  defines.,  proposes ;  but  as  she  defines 
only  on  the  occasion  of  controversy,  she  proposes  nothing 
to  be  believed  till  it  has  been  controverted.  Trace,  then, 
the  history  of  the  controversies  respecting  the  faith,  and 
you  will  trace  the  history  of  the  church's  formal  or  authori- 
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tative  teaching,  and  ascertain  the  exact  order  and  progress 
of  development.  Tiie  assumption  liere  is  that  the  date  of 
the  controversy  is  the  date  of  the  formal  or  explicit  admis- 
sion of  the  article  into  the  creed.  Thus,  purgatory,  though 
held  by  many  as  opinion,  was  not  of  faith  till  after  Aerius 
denied  it  in  the  fourth  century.  Here  is  the  common 
Protestant  assumption,  and  that  of  x\nglicans  in  particular. 
It  is  easy  now  to  comprehend  why  some  Catholics  have 
mistaken  the  real  character  of  this  theoi-y.  There  are  two 
things  which  Catholics  always  keep  distinct, — the  church's 
teachhig,  and  the  historical  evidence  of  her  teaching.  The 
church  herself  is  the  only  competent  witness  to  the  former. 
She  is  one  in  time  as  well  as  in  space.  Knowing  what  she 
teaches  to-day,  we  know  what  the  apostles  taught, — what  she 
has  taught  in  every  age  since,  and  will  continue  to  teach  till 
the  consummation  of  the  world.  It  never  occurs  to  us  to 
resort  to  history  to  find  what  she  taught  in  tliis  or  that  age, 
for,  to  determine  that,  we  have  only  to  ask  what  she  teaches 
now.  In  her  teaching  there  is  no  progress,  no  variation,  no 
development. 

But  in  the  historical  evidence  of  her  teaching,  which  is  a 
matter  of  no  moment  to  the  faithful,  the  case  is  different ; 
for  the  evidence  follows  not  the  teaching^  but  the  controver- 
sies respecting  it,  and  in  it  there  is  a  progress  or  develop- 
ment ;  because  the  several  articles  of  the  creed,  as  an  his- 
torical fact,  have  been,  prior  to  our  day,  not  all  controverted 
at  once,  but  successively.  Now,  if  you  predicate  develop- 
ments of  the  teaching,  you  unquestionably  err ;  but  if  you 
predicate  them  of  the  historical  evidence  of  the  teaching, 
you  may  be  substantially  correct.  The  former  is  so  gross 
an  error,  that  very  few  Catholics  have  been  able  to  believe 
that  such  men  as  Mr.  Newman  and  his  friends  could  pos- 
sibly fall  into  it ;  and  therefore,  making  liberal  allowances 
for  their  inaccuracies  of  language  and  frequent  confusion  of 
thought,  not  unaccountable  in  men  trained  in  an  erroneous 
system  of  philosophy  and  theology,  and  not  yet  fully  in- 
structed in  the  truth,  have  supposed  they  must  really  mean 
the  latter,  in  which  sense  the  greater  part  of  what  tliey  say 
can  be  suffered  to  pass.  So  supposing,  although  regarding 
the  theory  with  no  especial  favor,  they  have  not  believed  it 
necessary  to  make  any  outcry  aijainst  it,  and  have  looked 
upon  our  attacks  upon  it  as  uncalled  for,  and,  in  fact,  unjust, 
because  we  take  the  theory  in  a  sense — authorized,  indeed, 
by  some  few  passages — which  is  not  the  sense  really  in- 
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tended  by  its  autliors.  In  this  view  of  the  case  tliey  are 
right,  and  M'e  are  inexcusable,  and  deserving  sevei'er  cen- 
sures than  we  have  received. 

Now  we  frankly  concede  that  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  Mr.  Newman's  essay  may  be  interpreted  on  this  hypothe- 
sis ;  but  if  it  should  be,  why  has  not  the  reviewer  told  us  so  ? 
If  the  subject  of  the  developments  be  not  Christian  doc- 
trine^ but  the  historical  evidence  of  Christian  doctrine,  why, 
since  the  distinction  has  been  suggested  to  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Newman  more  than  once,  have  they  not  said  so  ?  We 
have  good  authority  for  saying  it  is  not  so.  The  fact  is, 
they  do  not  make  or  admit  this  distinction,  save  in  a  very 
few  cases.  They  begin  with  the  assumption,  that  what  is 
not  explicitly  recognized  in  the  history  of  the  church's 
teaching  in  a  given  age  was  not,  as  a  general  rule,  in  that 
age  explicitly  taught,  and  therefore  they  conclude  that  they 
must  predicate  generally  of  the  church's  teaching  what  they 
lind  to  be  true  of  the  historical  evidence  of  her  teaching. 
We  shall  do  these  gentlemen  essential  injustice,  if  we  inter- 
pret their  theory  from  the  Catholic,  instead  of  the  Protes- 
tant, point  of  view.  They  assume  in  the  outset  that  all 
which  Protestants  allege  as  to  Roman  additions  to  tJie  lyrim- 
itive  creed  is  true,  only  what  Protestants  call  additions 
should  be  called  developments.  They  agree  precisely  with 
their  former  Anglican  friends  on  the  main  point,  that  there 
are  doctrines  to  be  found  in  the  church's  teaching  to-day 
which  were  not  in  her  primitive  teaching.  Their  theory  is 
an  expedient  for  asserting  the  Anglican  antecedent  and  es- 
caping the  Anglican  consequent.  On  the  main  point  contro- 
verted between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  'for  these  three 
hundred  years,  as  to  these  pretended  additions,  they  take, 
as  they  always  did,  the  Anglican  side,  and  are,  as  before,  at 
issue  with  all  our  Catholic  divines.  Here,  say  they,  are  the 
facts.  The  stationariness  of  doctrine  contended  for  by 
Roman  divines  cannot  be  maintained  with  truth ;  and  you 
must  either  call  these  facts  additions  with  Anglicans  or  de- 
velopments with  us.  If  you  call  them  additions,  you  must 
renounce  your  church.  If  you  will  not  admit  them  to  be 
developments,  yon  cannot  maintain  your  church.  The  evi- 
dence of  history  is  overwhelming  against  you.  It  is  either 
our  theory,  or  no  Catholicity.  This  is  the  alternative  these 
modest  gentlemen  present  to  the  Catholic  Church.*     Let 

*  We  find  a  confirmation  of  what  we  here  state,  in  another  article  in 
the  number  of  the  review  before  us.     The  reviewer  says,  p.  307,  — "  Va- 
VoL.  XIV-8 
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tliein  deny  it,  if  they  can.  Would  to  God  they  coukl  deny 
it,  and  prove  ns  to  have  misrepresented  them.  "We  demand 
of  them  an  explicit  statement  on  this  point,  whether  we 
state  the  case  correctly,  or  whether  we  misrepresent  them. 
That  we  do  not  misrepresent  the  Dublin  Review  is  certain. 
The  reviewer  writes  with  much  finesse,  and,  like  every 
member  of  the  school,  makes  a  statement,  then  qualities  it 
away,  and  then  qualifies  away  his  qualification.  But  he 
plainly  intimates  to  us,  that,  even  if  we  should  refute  his 
theory^  the  facts  which  have  suggested  it,  and,  as  he  main- 
tains, are  recognized  by  the  theologians  he  has  cited,  will 
remain  to  be  disposed  of.  He  evidently  believes  that  his- 
tory presents  an  obstacle,  as  Mr.  Newman  expresses  it,  to 
communion  with  Rome,  which  cannot  be  removed  without 
some  theory  or  hypothesis ;  and  this  obstacle  is  precisely,  in 
his  mind,  the  discrepancy  or  difference  which  Protestants  say 
iiistory  presents  between  the  actual  church  and  the  church  of 
the  primitive  age.  He  will  not  take  the  testimony  of  the 
church  herself,  that  she  has  never  varied  ;  for  he  thinks  he 
finds  historical  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Now  this  variation, 
<lifference,  discrepancy,  between  the  actual  church  and  the 
primitive,  he  says,  virtually,  remains  to  be  explained,  and 

rious  Anglican  writers  have  lately  maintained  or  implied  that  the  his- 
torical arguments,  adduced  by  writers  of  their  scliool,  have  driven 
Catholics  to  the  necessity  of  devising  a  new  theory."  Now  these 
Anglican  writers  referred  to  distinctly  state  the  theory  to  be  precisely 
what  we  state  it  to  be;  and  they  do  pretend  that  Catholics  have  been 
forced  to  abandon  the  doctrine  we  oppose  to  it.  But  how  does  the  re- 
viewer meet  this?  By  showing  that  they  misunderstand  or  misrepresent 
the  theory?  Not  at  all, — but  by  denying  the  theory  to  be  a  novelty,  and 
maintaining  "that  the  said  theory  was  fully  recognized  by  doctors  of 
the  highest  repute  in  the  church  centuries  before  they  or  their  arguments 
were  heard  of." — Ibid. 

We  will  add  here,  that,  in  speaking  of  the  developmentists,  we  do  not 
include  in  their  number  all  the  recent  converts  from  Anglicanism.  How 
large  a  number  embrace  the  theory^we  know  not;  but  we  have  author- 
ity for  including  none  but  Mr.  Newman  and  six  others;  yet  these  are  all 
whose' publications,  since  their  conversion,  we  have  seen,  and  they  now 
evidently  have  the  Dublin  Review  for  their  organ.  We  will  state  still 
further,  that  we  have  proceeded  in  examining  the  theory  on  the  assump 
tion  that  it  is  a  well  defined  theory,  distinctly  and  systematically  drawn 
out,  and  with  regard  to  which  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  developmentists;  but  in  reality  this  is  not  the  case.  They  do  not,  as 
we  have  authority  for  asserting,  agree  among  themselves;  and  we  sup- 
pose the  truth  to  be,  that  none  of  them  have  any  clear,  distinct,  and 
precise  views  of  what  it  is  they  are  contending  for;  and  if  they  could 
for  a  moment  forget  their  theory,  they  would  no  doubt  readily  admit 
that  it  was  never  in  reality  for  them  more  than  "  much  ado  about  noth- 
ing." 
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that  it  devolves  on  Catholics  to  explain  it.     We  ansM^er  him 
very  briefly  witli  the  Catholic  formula,— the  church  is  infal- 
lible, and  is  in  each  age  the  continuation  and  witness  of  the 
church  in  the  age  next  preceding ;  and  by  it  we  are  placed 
in  communion  with  the  apostles  and  they  with  us.     We 
have  no  difficulties  to  explain.     We  deny  your  assumption, 
on  her  infallible  authority,  and  assert,  that,  if  you  undertake 
to  maintain  it,  you  will  find  yourself,  ipso  facto,  a  heretic. 
O  my  brother,  are  you  a  Catholic,  and  have  not  yet  learned 
that   the   church   is  higher  than   history   and   philosophy  ? 
Have  you  not  yet  learned  that  the  difficulties  are  for  those 
who  do  not  believe,  and  not  for  those  who  do  ?     Let  all  the 
objections  from  history  and  philosophy,  which  schismatics, 
heretics,  infidels,  wicked  men  on  earth,  or  devils  in  hell  can 
bring,  be  brought  against  any  poor  servant  girl,  who  cannot 
read  a  word,  and  she  has  but  to  say  credo,  and  they  melt 
and  vanish  into  vacuity.     O,  do  not  ask  us  for  theories,  for 
we  helieve;  and  when    we  have  faith,  we   are  done  with 
theories.     Make  your  act  of  faith,  be  contented  with  what 
contented  those  who  endured  reproach  for  the  church,  and 
shared  her  consolations,  when  you  and  we  were  wallowino- 
in  the  filth  of  our  heresy  and  schism  and  infidelity,  and  you 
will  behold  the  immaculate  spouse  herself,  and  draw  milk 
from  her  breasts,  and  your  heart  will  be  too  full  of  love  and 
gratitude  to  be  thinking  of  theories.     As  yet  you  dream  not 
how  glorious,  how  lovely,  how  rich  in  graces,  how  full  of 
truth  and  sanctity,  is  this  dear  mother  who  has  taken  us  to 
her  bosom,  spread  her  own  robe  over  our  nakedness,  and 
called  us  her  ciiildren.     Tear  away  the  bandage  your  theory 
binds  over  your  eyes,  and  lo !  a  vision  of  loveliness,  of  pu- 
rity, of  truth,  of  majesty,  stands  before  you,  that  infinitely 
surpasses  all  you  have  yet  imagined, — ^}'our  heart  and  mind 
are  filled,  your  soul  is  entranced,  and  you  exclaim,  "  O  my 
God,  what  am  I,  that  this  blessedness  should  be  for  me?" 
We  here  close  what  we  have  to  say  on  this  subject  for  the 
present.     We  need  not  say  how  bitterly  we  regret  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  part  in  so  painful  a  controversy,  or  that 
we  should  shrink  from  it,  if  we  were  not  encouraged  and 
sustained  by  those  who  have  authority  to  teach.     We  have 
endeavoured  to  treat  the  gentlemen  who  advocate  this  hor- 
rible theory,  personally,  with  foi-bearance  and  respect ;  for 
we  regard  their  error  as  resulting  from  the  mistake  they 
made  of  fancying  their  form  of  Anglicanism  to  be  simple 
schism,  not  heresy,  which  prevented  them,  on  their  acces- 
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sion  to  the  coinmnuion  of  the  churcli,  from  attending  as 
they  otherwise  would  have  done  to  wliat  they  had  to  learn 
and  to  unlearn.  They  have,  unhappily,  given  the  devil  an 
opportunity  to  take  his  revenge  for  their  defection.  But 
for  Catholics  no  evil  is  irreparable.  They  will  most  likely 
be  obliged  at  last  to  abandon  their  theory;  and  if  they  are 
not  yet  convinced  that  they  must  do  so,  they  yet  will  do 
well  to  desist  for  a  time  from  urging  it  upon  the  public. 
We  have  spoken  to  them  plainly,  but  not  unkindly,  if  seem- 
ingly uncourteously.  If  in  any  thing  we  have  wronged 
them,  we  ask  their  pardon  in  advance,  and  shall  only  need 
to  have  the  wrong  pointed  out  to  retract  it,  and  to  make  all 
the  amends  for  it  in  our  power. 


THE  DUBLIN  REVIEW  AND  OURSELVES.* 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1848.] 

This  is  the  first  part  of  an  attempted  reply  to  the  papers 
we  have  published  against  Mr.  Newman's  theory,  especially 
to  the  article  entitled  The  Dublin  Review  on  Developments. 
We  have  read  it,  as  far  as  it  goes,  with  attention,  and  as 
little  prejudice  as  possible ;  but  we  have  found  it  exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory.  It  is  written  after  the  manner  of  an 
Oxford  student  or  an  Anglican  controversialist,  rather  than 
after  the  manner  we  are  accustomed  to  in  Catholic  theolo- 
gians. The  author  evades  the  real  questions  in  debate,  and 
seeks  to  make  up  a  foreign  issue,  not  necessarily  involving 
either  the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of  the  theory  to  which 
we  have  objected.  He  evidently  wishes  to  abandon  the  de- 
fence of  the  theory  to  itself,  and  to  make  the  whole  contro- 
versy turn  on  the  exactness  or  inexactness  of  our  statement 
of  Catholic  teaching;  in  other  words,  to  abandon  the  de- 
fensive and  assume  the  offensive.  This  undoubtedly  is 
creditable  to  him  as  a  strategist,  but  it  can  be  of  little  avail. 
It  is  not  difficult  either  to  see  through  his  manoevuring,  or 
to  meet  and  thwart  it.     Too  much  art  sometimes  defeats  it- 
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self ,  and  fails,  when  a  simple  and  natural  method  would  lead 
on  to  victory. 

As  far  as  proving  us  to  have  l)een  inexact  in  proving  the 
truth  of  the  theory  of  development,  the  method  of  the  re- 
viewer is  legitimate  enough,  but  no  further.  Perhaps  we 
might  be  inexact  in  our  statement  of  Catholic  teaching,  and 
yet  that  theory  not  be  true  ;  and  if  so,  proving  us  in  the 
wrong  would  not  be  proving  the  reviewer  in  the  right.  If 
we  are  right  in  our  statement  of  that  teaching,  the  theory  is 
most  unquestiouably  false ;  but  we  are  much  mistaken,  if 
we  may  not  be  decidedly  in  the  wrong  on  the  points  on 
which  the  reviewer  labors  to  prove  us  so,  and  yet  the  theory 
be  wholly  iiuidmissible.  To  all  he  alleges  against  us,  pos- 
sibl}'  we  could  reply,  Goncedo^  quid  inde  f 

But  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  doctrine 
which  the  reviewer  ascriljes  to  us,  and  against  which  alone 
he  brings  his  heavy  artillery  to  bear,  does  not  happen  to  be 
ours  or  anybody's  we  ever  heard  of.  It  is  his  own  inven- 
tion, and  he  has  the  exclusive  right  to  it.  If  we  under- 
stand him,  he  asserts  that  we  maintain,  or  would  persuade 
his  readers  that  we  maintain,  that  the  whole  Christian  doc- 
trine has  been  explic'dhj  believed  from  the  tirst,  not  only  by 
the  church,  but  also  by  all  the  faithful,  and  that  ntjthing 
can  be  defined  of  faith  which  has  not  been  so  believed  from 
the  beginning  by  every  one,  whether  simple  or  learned,  a 
rustic  or  a  doctor.  But  this  is  a  grave  mistake.  We  hold 
no  such  doctrine  ;  we  have  said  nothing,  fairly  interpreted, 
to  authorize  the  supposition  that  we  do,  but  enough  to  war- 
rant the  assertion  that  we  do  not,  as  the  reviewer  cannot  be 
unaware,  if  he  has  done  us  the  honor  to  read  the  articles  on 
which  he  professes  to  comment.  We  are  exceedingly  hum- 
bled that  any  one  should  suppose  us  either  so  ignorant  or  so 
disingenuous  as  to  deny  what  every  Catholic  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence knows,  that  large  portions  of  Christian  doctrine 
are  believed  by  the  rude  and  simple  only  iniplicitUj^  or  that 
there  are  many  things  not  explicitly  believed  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places,  by  everj'  one  of  the  leai'ued  even.  To  say 
that  we  do  not  deny  this  would  seem  to  us  very  much  like 
saying  that  we  do  not  deny  that  a  triangle  is  not  a  circle. 

The  doctrine  we  have  opposed  to  the  theory  of  develop- 
ments is,  that  the  revelation  made  to  and  through  the 
apostles  was  an  explicit  and  perfect  revelation  of  the  whole 
Christian  faith, — save,  as  Suarez  maintains,  certain  things 
which  in  the  times  of  the  apostles  had  not  yet  hai)})ened. 
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ana  which  were  formally  revealed  in  the  explicit  revelation ^ 
as  the  particular  in  the  universal,  or  the  part  in  the  whole, 
— and  that  this  revelation  was  explicitly  and  completely  de- 
livered over  by  the  apostles  to  their  successors,  and  has  been 
at  all  times  explicitly  held  and  believed  by  the  church. 
This  is  the  doctrine  we  have  set  forth  as  that  of  all  our 
theologians,  and  this  is  the  precise  doctrine  to  be  disproved, 
before  we  can  be  convicted  of  inexactness  in  our  statement 
of  Catholic  teaching.  But,  thus  far,  the  reviewer  has  not 
disproved  this  doctrine,  nor  has  he  succeeded  in  adducing  a 
single  authority,  respectable  or  otherwise,  against  it.  Some 
of  the  authorities  he  cites,  undoubtedly,  disprove  the  doc- 
trine he  is  pleased  to  tell  his  readers  is  ours ;  but  to  disprove 
what  we  do  not  hold  is  not  precisely  to  disprove  what  we 
do  hold.  Nevertheless,  the  reviewer  must  disprove  this 
doctrine  before  his  offensive  operations  can  begin  to  avail 
him  any  thing.  Not  as  yet  having  done  this,  he  has  as  yet 
made  no  advance  in  the  argument,  either  against  us  or  for 
himself. 

It  is  clear  now  what  the  reviewer  must  do  in  order  to 
place  us  in  the  wrong ;  let  us  see  what  he  must  do  in  order 
to  place  himself  in  the  right,  or  to  defend  the  theory  of  de- 
velopment in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  set  it  forth  and 
objected  to  it.  He  must  maintain, — 1.  The  original  reve- 
lation committed  to  the  apostles,  and  through  them  to  the 
church,  was  imperfect,  inchoate,  containing  gaps  to  be  filled 
up  in  the  process  of  time  by  the  uninspired  action  of  the 
human  mind  ;  2.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  revelation  which 
tlie  uninspired  human  mind  can  take  in  or  apprehend,  ex- 
cept through  long  and  laborious  processes  of  thought,  which 
can  go  on  only  successively,  and  be  completed  only  after  a 
considerable  lapse  of  time;  3.  Christian  doctrine,  or  the  ob- 
ject embraced  in  the  act  of  believing,  is  not  the  revealed 
fact,  but  the  mind's  idea  of  it,  always  more  or  less  in- 
adequate, or  the  form  which  the  mind  by  its  own  uninspired 
action  imposes  upon  it ;  4.  It  is  no  objection  to  a  theory, 
that  it  degrades  Christianity  to  the  level  of  sects  and  human 
philosophy  ;  5.  No  provision  was  made  in  the  apostolic  reve- 
lation, as  originally  delivered  to  the  church,  for  infant  bap- 
tism, or  post- baptismal  sins ;  6.  The  sacrament  of  penance 
was  not  an  original  apostolic  institution,  but  a  development 
effected  after  the  establishment  of  the  church,  and  after  the 
faithful  had  become  corrupt ;  7.  Purgatory  was  a  develop- 
ment effected  subsequently  to  the  first  ages,  as  a  form  of 
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penance  due  for  sins  committed  after  baptism  ;  8.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  was  only  imperfectly  understood  by  the 
ante-Nicene  fathers,  and  not  fully  formed  till  the  fourth 
century,  and  that  of  the  Incarnation  remained  imperfect  till 
the  sixth ;  9.  Excepting  some  of  the  elements  of  the  prin- 
cipal mysteries,  nothing  is  formally  of  faith  till  contro- 
verted, and  judicially  defined  and  declared  by  the  church. 
These  and  many  other  propositions  hardly  less  startling  to 
the  Christian  are  contained  in  that  theory  of  development 
which  we  have  opposed,  and  these,  or  the  theory  in  the 
sense  of  these,  the  reviewer  must  defend,  or  he  does  not  de- 
fend that  to  which  we  have  objected.  To  defend  develop- 
ments in  some  other  sense,  or  some  other  theory  of  develop- 
ments, is  nothing  to  the  purpose  ;  for  it  is  only  this  theory, 
or  developments  in  the  sense  of  this  theory,  tliat  we  have  op- 
posed. 

We  regret  to  perceive  that  the  reviewer  overlooks  this 
fact,  and  proceeds  as  if  the  question  turned  on  developments 
in  general,  and  as  if  he  could  conclude  against  us  in  case  he 
should  prove  developments  anywhere,  in  any  sense,  and  on 
no  matter  what  ground.  But  this  is  a  grave  error.  We  ob- 
ject to  developments  in  a  specific  subject,  in  a  specific  sense, 
asserted  on  a  specific  ground,  and  to  certain  particular  devel- 
opments. If  he  shows  that  we  misapprehend  the  theory, 
that  it  does  not  assert  the  particular  developments  to  which 
we  object,  nor  developments  in  the  subject,  in  the  sense, 
and  on  the  ground  to  which  we  take  exceptions,  well  and 
good  ;  we  have  nothing  more  to  say;  for  then  he  shows  that 
the  theory  contended  for  is  something  which  we  have  not 
opposed,  and  to  prove  it  is  to  prove  nothing  against  us.  He 
must  take  one  of  two  courses.  He  may  disavow  the  theory 
in  the  sense  in  M'hich  we  oppose  it,  or  he  may  attempt  to  de- 
fend it  from  the  objections  we  bring  against  it;  but  he  must 
do  the  one  or  the  other.  He  cannot  prove  it  in  one  sense, 
and  conclude  its  truth  in  another.  If  he  will  not  disavow  it 
in  the  sense  objected  to,  he  must  defend  it  in  that  sense.  No 
evasion,  no  manoeuvring,  will  avail  him.  He  must  come  at 
last  to  one  or  the  other,  or  forfeit  all  claims  to  be  consid- 
ered a  fair  and  honest  controversialist. 

And  why  should  he  hesitate-to  do  it  ?  He  either  holds  the 
theory  in  the  sense  of  the  propositions  we  have  given,  or  he 
does  not.  If  he  does,  is  it  necessary  to  tell  him  that  he  must 
defend  it  in  that  sense,  and  that  to  defend  it,  as  he  seeks  to 
do,  in  some  other  sense  is  nothing  to  his  purpose?     If  he 
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does  not,  can  he  not  say  so,  and  tell  us  precisely  what  it  is 
he  does  mean  to  defend  under  the  head  of  developments  ? 
Why  not  meet  the  question  directly,  fairly,  honestly,  like  a 
good  Christian  ?  Is  not  truth  his  object?  *  Would  it  be  just 
to  conclude  that  he  loves  his  theory  more  than  truth,  or  that 
he  would  rather  play  the  sophist  than  acknowledge  that  he 
has  erred  ?  Is  there  any  hardship  or  humiliation  in  saying 
that  we  have  been  in  the  wrong?  Who  is  there  that  has  not 
erred  ?  and  what  more  manly,  when  convinced  that  we  have 
erred,  than  to  say  so,  frankly,  and  without  a  wry  face  ?  Out 
upon  the  contemptible  pride  that  would  make  us  blush  to 
confess  our  errors  !  It  is  a  privilege,  a  precious  privilege,  to 
be  allowed  to  confess  our  errors;  for  by  doing  so  we  may 
make  some  reparation  for  the  injury  they  may  have  done. 

In  looking  over  the  reviewer's  article,  we  cannot  perceive 
that  he  has  made  the  least  advance,  either  in  proving  what 
we  objected  to,  or  in  disproving  what  we  asserted  to  be  the 
Catholic  doctrine.  He  remains  where  we  placed  him  in  our 
last  article.  He  introduces  no  additional  authorities,  ad- 
duces no  new  arguments,  and  fails  utterly  to  vindicate  to 
himself  those  of  his  own  authorities  which  we  turned 
against  him.  In  the  very  few  instaiices  in  which  he  ma}^ 
appear  to  some  of  our  readers  who  are  not  also  our  readers  to 
have  done  something,  his  apparent  success  is  due  solely  to 
his  keeping  the  true  issue  out  of  sight,  to  his  misrepresent- 
ing our  doctrine,  and  his  representing  what  we  adduced  to 
prove  one  point  as  adduced  to  prove  another,  to  prove  which 
we  did  not  adduce  it  or  rely  on  it.  This  is  especially  true 
of  his  reply  to  our  exposition  of  the  long  exti-act  from 
Suarez.  Some  of  his  assertions  are  so  extraordinary  as  to 
transcend  the  bounds  of  sophisti'y,  and,  unless  he  retains  the 
old  tractarian  habit  of  using  words  in  "  a  non-natural  sense," 
are  downright — misstatements.  His  boldness,  not  to  say  un- 
scrupulousiiess,  surprises  us  not  a  little.  If  he  believes  he 
has  truth  on  his  side,  how  can  he  believe  it  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  sophistry,  to  misrepresentation,  and  misstatement? 
All  men  of  ordinary  morality  prefer,  when  they  can,  to 
maintain  their  cause  by  fair  and  honorable  means ;  and 
whenever  one  resorts  to  other  means,  he  raises  a  suspicion 
that  his  cause  is  weak,  and  that  he  feels  it  to  be  so. 

Thus  far  we  have  simply  stated  what  the  reviewer  must 
do  in  order  either  to  refute  what  we  maintain  or  to  defend 
what  we  oppose,  and  given  our  estimate  of  the  character  and 
value  of  his  reply  as  far  as  it  has  proceeded.     A  more  par- 
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ticular  examination  we  reserve  till  we  receive  the  conclud- 
ino;  portion  of  his  article,  in  which  we  shall  rejoice  to  find 
something  definite  and  to  tlie  purpose.  We  iiope  in  that  we 
shall  find  what  it  is  he  really  wishes  to  defend,  and  be  re- 
lieved of  onr  present  uncertainty,  whetlierit  is  the  theory 
we  oppose,  or  something  else,  to  wliicli  we  may  or  may  not 
object. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  incidental  topics  introduced  by 
the  reviewer,  of  no  great  importance  in  themselves,  indeed, 
which  we  wish  to  dispose  of  now,  that  we  may  have  nothing 
to  divert  our  attention  hereafter  from  the  main  issue.  Tlie 
reviewer  represents  us  as  mistaken  in  regarding  his  former 
article  as  intended  to  be  a  reply  to  us.  He  did  not  profess, 
he  says,  to  reply  to  ns.  That  he  did  not  profess  to  do  so  in 
just  so  many  words  is  true ;  that  he  did  substantially,  we 
thought,  and  we  still  think,  we  had  reason  for  supposing. 
He  placed  our  article  at  the  head  of  his,  and  gave  as  his 
reason  fordoing  so  his  "  wish  to  offer  a  few  comments  on" 
it,  which,  according  to  our  understanding  of  editorial  usage, 
is  equivalent  to  expressing  an  intention  "  to  offer  a  reply." 
Moreover,  he  assigned  as  his  reason  for  commenting  on  our 
article  at  all,  the  fact  that  we  had  included  in  the  censure 
we  bestowed  certain  gentlemen  besides  Mr.  Newman,  and 
"  these  had  a  right  to  be  heard  in  their  own  defence."  This 
eitlier  was  a  reason,  or  it  was  not.  It  would  not  be  respect- 
ful to  say  it  was  not.  H  it  was,  the  purpose  of  the  reviewer 
was  to  defend  these  gentlemen  from  the  censure  in  which 
we  had  included  them.  But  we  had  included  them  in  no 
censure  except  that  which  we  bestowed  upon  Mr.  JSTewman's 
theory,  and  in  that  only  so  far  as  they  embraced  it.  The 
only  possible  wa3^of  defending  them  from  that  censure  was 
either  to  show  that  they  did  not  embrace  the  theory  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  censured  it.  or  l)y  defending  the  theory 
itself  against  us.  The  reviewer  did  not  defend  or  attempt 
to  defend  them  in  the  former  way,  and  therefore  must  have 
attempted  to  do  it  in  the  latter  way ;  which  was  to  attempt 
a  reply  to  us.  That  he  waived  Mr.  IS^ewman's  essay  and 
Mr.  Nesvman's  name  is  true,  but  this  amounted  to  notliing  ; 
because  what  we  objected  to  in  Mr.  Kewman  was  not  his 
name  or  his  book,  as  a  mere  book,  but  the  theory  we 
found  in  a  book  bearing  his  name.  That  he  did  not  under- 
take to  defend  that  theory  as  Mr.  Xewman's,  we  grant;  but 
he  either  did  undertake  to  defend  it  against  us  as  the  theory 
of  certain  other  gentlemen,  and  therefore  to  reply  to  us,  or 
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he  made  an  unwarrantable  use  of  our  name.  If  he  proposed 
simply  to  defend  some  other  theory,  a  theory  we  had  not  as- 
sailed, and  a^^ainst  other  opponents,  what  in  the  world  had 
we  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  by  what  right  did  he  make  an 
article  of  ours  the  subject  of  his  comments? 

The  reviewer  complains  that  we  expressed  a  regret  that 
the  task  of  replying  to  us  had  not  been  committed  to  some 
learned  Catiiolic  doctor,  and  adds,  rather  tartly, — "  Surely, 
what  a  layman  and  a  recent  convert  is  at  liberty  to  write, 
a  layman  and  a  recent  convert  is  at  liberty  to  answer."  Un- 
questionably ;  yet  a  certain  layman  and  a  recent  convert  may 
be  competent  to  write  what  another  may  not  be  competent 
to  answer.  The  question  is  not  as  to  the  liberty,  but  as  to 
the  competency.  But  the  reviewer  mistakes  the  source  of 
our  regret.  We  did  not  wish  for  a  Catholic  doctor  because 
we  thought  ourselves  entitled  to  an  opponent  of  a  higher 
grade  than  the  reviewer;  we  did  not  dream  of  instituting  a 
comparison  between  him  and  ourselves,  for  we  have  long 
been  of  Dogberry's  opinion,  that  "comparisons  are  odorous,'* 
We  wished  the  doctor  in  the  place  of  the  recent  convert, 
because  we  wished  the  truth  to  be  elicited  and  the  contro- 
versy brought  to  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  termination  ;  be- 
cause the  learned  Catholic  doctor  would  have  studied,  not 
to  darken,  but  to  elucidate,  the  subject ;  because  he  would 
have  understood  his  authorities,  perceived  the  precise  points 
on  whicii  the  controversy  turns,  and  have  spoken  to  them 
directly  and  logically ;  because  it  was  error,  not  defeat,  we 
dreaded, — truth,  not  victory,  we  desired.  The  reviewer's 
second  article,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  has  served  only  to  justify 
and  increase  the  regret  we  expressed. 

The  reviewer  complains,  also,  of  the  tone  in  which  we 
wrote,  and  thinks  we  too  frequently  and  too  severely  re- 
ferred to  his  various  disqualifications  for  the  task  he  had 
undertaken.  He  may  be  right  in  this.  We  are  subject  to 
infirinity  as  well  as  other  men,  and  are  neither  infallible  nor 
impeccable.  But  we  speak  plainly  without  reticence  or  cir- 
cumlocution, on  principle.  We  write  usually  with  earnest- 
ness, but  if  "with  severity,  it  is  the  severity'  of  truth  and 
argument,  never  that  of  passion.  We  may  have  expressed 
too  frequently  our  conviction  of  the  reviewer's  disqualifica- 
tion for  his  task,  but  we  certainly  expressed  it  far  less 
frequently  than  we  felt  it.  The  reviewer,  we  can  believe, 
is  an  amiable,  and  in  some  respects  a  learned,  man  ;  but,  if 
we  may  judge  from  his  articles  against  us,  he  is  a  stranger 
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to  severe  mental  discipline,  and  has  failed  to  digest  the  ma- 
terials collected  from  his  various  reading.  He  has  looked 
over,  perhajDS  throuarh,  some  valuable  tracts  on  Catholic 
theology,  hut  he  does  not  appear  to  have  maf^tered  them. 
As  a  writer,  he  seems  to  us  to  retain  the  principle  said  to 
have  been  avowed  by  the  tractarian  school  to  which  he  for- 
merly belonged,  of  seeing  how  much  one  may  say  in  a  given 
direction,  so  plainly  that  every  reader  shall  be  morally  cer- 
tain of  his  meaning,  yet  so  adroitly  as  never,  in  express 
words  to  commit  himself,  or  render  it  possible  to  reproduce 
his  meaning  without  changing  his  phraseology, — a  principle 
of  writing  very  necessary  to  men  occupying  the  position  of 
tractarians,  seeking  to  reform  or  essentially  modify  a  church 
whose  authority  they  acknowledge,  but  as  unnecessary  as 
disingenuous  in  a  Catholic.  We  had  no  unkind  feelings  tow- 
ards him,  and  we  aimed  to  be  respectful ;  but  we  could  not 
always  feel  respect,  and  we  are  poorly  skilled  in  the  art 
of  expressing  what  we  do  not  feel.  Moreover,  we  re- 
garded ourselves  as  defending  Catholicity  against  a  novel 
theory,  which,  if  admitted,  would  subvert  it,  and  we  did 
not  and  could  not  treat  him  as  we  would  and  should  have 
done,  if  the  subject  in  dispute  had  been  only  one  of  those 
scholastic  questions  on  which  Catholics  are  free  to  differ. 
When  the  foundations  of  the  faith  are  attacked,  we  cannot 
stop  to  consult  the  delicate  sensibilities  of  those  who  attack 
them,  however  unconscious  they  may  be  of  what  they  are 
doing. 

The  reviewer,  again,  accuses  us  of  unfairness ;  but  as  we 
are  not  conscious  of  having  treated  him  unfairly,  and  as  he 
points  out,  as  we  can  see,  no  instance  of  unfairness  on  our 
part,  we  must  consider  this  charge — a  development.  We 
aimed  to  be  fair,  and  we  had  no  motive  for  being  otherwise. 
We  did,  indeed,  take  the  lil^erty  of  giving  to  the  points  he 
made  a  little  more  precision  than  he  had  given  them,  and 
of  holding  him  to  the  strict  logic  of  the  case;  but  in  this 
there  was  no  unfairness,  and  we  did  it  for  his  sake  much 
more  than  for  our  own.  We  thought  then,  and  we  still 
think,  that  if  he  and  his  friends  would  define  their  views 
to  themselves,  study  to  give  precision  to  their  statements, 
and  adhere  to  the  strict  rules  of  logic  in  developing  them, 
or,  in  other  Avords,  if  they  would  adopt  the  rigid  scholastic 
method  of  our  theologians,  instead  of  retainijig  the  loose  rhe- 
torical method  they  learned  at  Oxford,  they  would  immedi- 
ately abjure  their  theory,  and  wonder  how  the}'  could  ever 
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have  entertained  it.  But  a  cliarge  of  unfairness  from  tlie 
reviewer  is  rather  amusing.  He  lias  liimself  no  fairness  ; 
he  does  not  treat  us,  in  a  single  instance,  with  common  jus- 
tice. We  have  discovered  no  instance  in  which  he  states 
our  doctrine  correctly,  no  instance  in  wliicli  he  reproduces 
one  of  our  arguments  witliout  perverting  it,  none  in  which 
he  lias  treated  with  ordinary  civility  a  single  authority  we 
have  introduced.  He  meets  fairly"  not  a  single  point  we 
have  made,  treats  all  our  argnments  with  contempt  or 
with  silence,  and  his  own  citations  are  frequently  made 
with  an  unfairness  which  would  surprise  us  even  in  a  Prot- 
estant controversialist.  Yet  he  talks  of  our  unfairness,  and 
takes  great  credit  to  himself  because  he  presumes  it  to  be 
U7ii77 tentional  unfairness. 

The  reviewer  thinks  he  has  detected  a  contradiction  in 
our  assertions  with  regard  to  the  developmentists.  We  de- 
nominate them  a  school,  and  yet  represent  them  as  disagree- 
ing among  themselves.  Therefore  we  assert  them  to  "be  a 
school  and  not  a  school,— a  flat  contradiction.  We  deny 
the  consequence.  A  school  is  wiiere  a  certain  number  of 
persons  adopt  the  ])eculiar  principles  of  some  master,  and  is 
not  destroyed  by  their  disagreeing  among  themselves  as  to 
certain  matters  which  do  not  involve  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
those  principles.  We  call  the  develojnnentists  a  schoof  be- 
cause they  adopt  the  principles  as  to  development  set  fortli 
by  Mr.  ISTewman.  And  this  they  can  be,  we  should  sup- 
pose, although  they  may  differ  among  themselves  as  to 
the  fact  wlietlier  this  or  that  particular  dogma  is  to  be 
considered  a  development,  or  as  a  dogma  explicitly  con- 
tained in  the  apostolic  revelation.  K  the  reviewer  thinks 
otherwise,  he  is  M^elcome  to  his  opinion ;  the  matter  is  not 
worth  disputing  about. 

^^We  Avere  not  quite  exact,  it  seems,  in  our  references. 
The  reviewer  complains  of  two  of  them,— one  to  Tournely, 
the  other  to  Melchior  Cano.  The  one  to  Tournely  is  cor- 
rect. The  reviewer  will  find  it  De  Locis  Theologicis,  I)e 
Censuris,  Art.  2,  where  we  referred  him.  The  edition  is 
that  of  Paris  and  Venice,  Pezzana,  1765.  The  reference  to 
Cano,  the  reviewer  says,  is  wrong  as  to  the  chapter,  and 
oniits  the  book.  The' first  part  of  the  charge  is  not  true, 
according  to  our  edition  of  the  De  Locis  Theologicis.  The 
second  part  is  true.  By  an  inexcusal>Ie  blunder  in  trans- 
cribing for  the  press,  we  omitted  to  specify  the  l)Ook.  and 
did  not  discover  it  till  it  was  too  late  to  rectify  it.     We  of 
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course  were  mortified,  but  our  regret  was  not  so  great  as  it 
might  have  been,  for  we  liad  given  tlie  title  of  the  ciiapter, 
and  so  accurately  marked  the  position  of  the  passage  cited, 
that  the  reviewer  could  have  l)ad  no  serious  difficulty  in 
finding  it,  if  he  knew  where  to  look  for  his  own  citations 
from  the  same  authoi-. 

But  the  reviewer  himself  is  not  immaculate  in  this  matter 
of  references.  He  referred  us  to  Moehler,  Vol.  I.  ]))).  66, 
67,  Robertson's  Translation,  without  specifying  the  edition: 
and  having  only  the  American  edition,  in  one  volume,  we 
had  no  little  difficulty  in  verifying  the  citation.  He  re- 
ferred us  to  Bellarmine,  De  Purgatorio,  I.  15,  meaning, 
we  suppose,  Book  Land  chapter  15;  but,  unhappily,  that 
book,  in  our  edition  of  Bellarmine,  contains  only  eleven 
chapters  in  all !  *  Of  his  references  to  Cano,  more  than  one 
half  were  incorrect,  according  to  our  edition  of  the  work 
referred  to,  and  he  did  not  name  the  edition  he  used. 
These  errors  will  offset  our  blunder.  They  were  all  in  his 
former  article,  yet  we  did  not  think  it  worth  our  while 
to  point  them  out.  Part  of  them,  we  presumed,  came  from 
his  using  a  different  edition  of  the  works  cited  from  the 
one  we  used,  and  the  remainder  were  pardonable  oversights 
in  a  periodical  writer.  In  such  matters  it  is  well  for  every 
one  to  practise  generosity,  for  every  one  in  turn  may  need 
it.  After  all,  these  are  small  matters.  "We  have  never 
doubted  the  ability  of  our  contemporary  to  make  quota- 
tions, and  we  always  presume  that  he  makes  them  at  first 
hand,  unless  he  informs  us  to  the  contrary.  Whether  he 
can  or  cannot  say  as  much  of  us  is  a  matter  of  no  moment. 
Having  never  set  up  to  be  a  scholar,  making  no  pretensions 
to  learning  in  any  department  whatever,  we  are  free  from 
the  ambition  of  acquiring,  and  from  the  fear  of  losing,  the 

*  My  edition  of  Bellarmine's  Works  (L.  Vivds,  Paris :  1870),  corre- 
sponds witli  tlie  Dublin  reviewer's  in  respect  of  the  passage  cited.  It  is 
in  complete  accord  witli  the  author's  argument,  as  follows  : 

"Dogmata  lidei  quatuor  modis  probari  soleut     .     .  Quarto  per 

evidentem  deductionem  ex  verbo  Deitradito;  quomodo  B.  Augustinus 
passim  probat,  peccatum  originale  esse  in  pueris  necessario  credendum, 
etiamsi  in  Sciipturis  non  haberetur,  quia  deducitur  evidenter  ex  tradi- 
tione  apostolica  de  baj^tismo  parvulorum.  Sufflcientia  horum  quatuor 
modorum  inde  patet.  quia  id  solum  est  de  fide  quod  est  a  Deo  revehitum 
mediate,  vel  immediate;  revelationes  autem  Dei  partim  scriptse  sunt, 
partim  non  scriptae.  Itaque  decreta  conciliorum  et  pontificum,  et  doc- 
torum  consensus,  et  alia  omnia  ad  ista  quatuor  reducuntur,  tunc  nim 
solum  faciunt  rem  de  fide;  cum  explicaut  verbura  Dei  aut  inde  aliquid 
deducunt." — Ed. 
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reDutation  of  scholarship.  Indeed,  all  these  incidental  topics 
we  iiave  touched  upon  look  to  us  as  mere  trifles,  and  unfit  to 
engage  the  attention  of  two  grave  reviews,  and  we  assure 
the  Dublin  reviewer  that  we  can  waste  no  more  time  upon 
similar  topics,  and  if  he  continues  to  introduce  them,  he 
must  pardon  us  if  we  pass  them  over  in  silence. 


DOCTRINAL  DEVELOPMENTS. 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1848.] 

Presuming,  from  the  fact  that  two  numbers  of  the  Duh- 
lin  Review  have  appeared  without  containing  the  remainder 
of  its  promised  reply  to  us,  that  it  is  disposed,  silently,  to 
drop  the  controversy  on  doctrinal  developments,  we  shall 
offer  no  formal  answer  to  its  last  article  on  the  subject,  but 
content  ourselves  with  a  few  statements  and  explanations 
which  may  serve  to  set  in  a  clear  and  distinct  light  the  prin- 
cipal points  we  have  denied,  and  the  doctrine  we  have 
opposed  to  them.  With  this,  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  the 
controversy,  till  something  new  comes  up  to  demand  our 
attention  or  our  animadversion. 

Tiie  controversy  which  has,  no  doubt,  been  painful  to  all 
our  readers,  and  which  can  have  had  no  attractions  for  our- 
selves, has  not  been  one  of  our  own  seeking  or  provoking. 
It  was  occasioned  by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Newman  s 
Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine.  The 
manifest  favor  with  which  some  of  our  friends  received  it, 
and  the  use  which  our  adversaries  might  make,  and,  in  Eng- 
land and  this  country,  were  actnally  making  of  it,  the  high 
character  of  its  author,  the  time  and  occasion  of  its  publica- 
tion, and  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  presumed  to  have 
been  written  and  published,  combined  to  render  it  a  work 
of  more  than  ordinary  importance ;  the  analogy  of  its  pecu- 
liar theory  with  the  popular  doctrine  of  progress  now  so 
generally  held  by  the  sects  naturally  gave  it  manj'  attrac- 
tions for  such  Catholics  as  are  strongly  infected  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  sigh  to  bring  the  literature  of  the 
church  into  harmony  with  that  of  the  world  ;  and  its  evident 
abandonment  of  the  ground  hitherto  occupied  by  our  theo- 
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logians  in  their  controversies  with  Protestants,  and  assump- 
tion of  a  new  and  doubtful  ground,  which  gives  the  oppo- 
nents of  Catholicity  an  immense  advantage  over  us,  made 
our  adversaries  anxious  to  represent  it,  and  to  have  it 
treated,  as  a  work  of  authority  on  the  real,  if  not  avowed, 
sentiments  of  modern  Rome.  Was  it  likel}',  said  they,  that 
Mr.  Newman,  a  man  of  various,  rare,  and  profound  erudi- 
tion, of  an  acute,  subtile,  and  highly  cultivated  intellect, — 
confessedly  one  of  the  master  minds  of  the  age,  pious,  hum- 
ble, conscientious, — should,  in  a  work  apparently  intended 
to  be  his  coTujpte  rendu  of  the  reasons  of  his  conversion, 
write  in  ignorance  or  in  contempt  of  the  real  sentiments  of 
the  church,  into  whose  communion  he  had  evidently  made 
up  his  mind  to  seek  admission  ?  Indeed,  the  reasonable 
presumptions  in  the  case  were  strong  in  favor  of  the  view 
our  adversaries  wished  to  take  of  the  doctrine  of  the  essay. 
How,  then,  was  the  evil  it  might  do,  and  actually  was  doing, 
to  be  counteracted,  but  by  subjecting  it  to  the  test  of  well- 
known  and  settled  principles  of  Catholic  theology,  exposing 
to  the  public  its  general  unsoundness,  and  showing  clearly 
that  its  theory  is  not  Catholic,  and  cannot  be  entertained  by 
Catholics?  As  all  others  seemed  to  shrink  from  the  dis- 
agreeable task  of  doing  this,  we,  with  great  reluctance, 
attempted  it,  and  should,  as  Catholic  reviewers,  have  been 
remiss  in  our  duty,  if  we  had  not.  Let  not,  then,  those  who 
regret  the  controversy  censure  us,  who  have  only  sought  to 
resist  a  novelty,  and  to  maintain  the  purity  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine ;  let  them  blame,  if  they  must  blame  somebody,  those 
who  made  the  conti-oversy  necessary.  We  take  no  blame  to 
ourselves. 

What  we  have  done  would  not  have  been  called  for,  if 
neither  those  without  nor  some  of  those  within  had  been 
disposed  to  regard  Mr.  Newman's  essay  as  a  Catholic  work. 
This  we  said  in  the  outset,  and  we  have  all  along  conceded 
that  it  was  never  intended  to  be  such  a  work,  or  a  work 
from  which  Catholic  teaching  could  be  gathered.  The 
author  does  not  profess  to  be  a  Catholic,  to  write  as  a  Cath- 
olic, or  to  present  Catholic  doctrine.  He  writes,  not  from 
the  Catholic  point  of  view,  but  professedly  from  the  point 
of  view  of  private  reason, — as  a  man  standing' outside  of  the 
church,  and  exercising  his  private  reason  on  the  phenomena 
exhibited  bj'  Christianity,  regarded  solely  as  a  fact  in  the 
world's  history.  He  does  not  profess  to  take  his  theory 
from  Catholic  theology,  he  does  not  attempt  to  support  it 
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by  Catholic  authority,  or  to  propose  it  to  be  lield  by  any  one 
after  he  has  come  to  the  church.     It  is  solely  the  view 
Avhich   private  reason  takes  of  the  phenomena  in   the  case, 
and  for  those  who,  as  yet,  can  use  only  "  reason  in  things  of 
faith."     The  general  design  of  the  author  is  to  show  that 
reason,  taking  Christianity'as  a  fact  in  the  world's  history, 
which  it  mus't  do,  and  exercising  itself  fairly  and  candidly 
on   the   phenomena  presented   by  its  history,  must,  on  the 
principles  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  of  to-day  is  the  true 
historical   development,   continuation,   or  representative  of 
the  church  of  the  apostles,  and  therefore,  in  her  communion, 
if  anywhere,  genuine  Christianity  is  to  be  sougiit  and  found. 
But  his  Oxford  friends,  though  prepared  to  admit  that  this 
conclusion  seems  warranted  by  the  general  historical  phe- 
nomena   in  the  case,  yet  con'^tend    that  tliere  are  certain 
special  phenomena  wliich   are.  after  all,  irreconcilable  with 
it.     The  special  theory  is  designed  to  be  an  explanation  of 
these  special  phenomena,  and  to  show  that  they  do  not  mili- 
ate  against  the  conclusion  warranted  l)y  the  general   phe- 
nomena presented,  confessedly  in  favor  of  communion  with 
Rome.     It  is  a  theory,  therefore,  specially  intended  forand 
adapted   to   these  Oxford  friends,  Puseyites,  or  tractarians, 
as  they  are  denominated,  that  is,  specially  intended   to  pre- 
pare the  members  of  the  school  within  the  bosom  of  Angli- 
canism, wliich  the  author  had  founded,  to  follow  him  into 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  into  which  he  had  resolved  to 
enter. 

Christianity  is  a  fact  in  the  world's  history.  This  fact  is 
to  be  met  and  accounted  for  in  some  way,  all  the  gen- 
eral phenomena  exhibited  by  it,  and  all  the  general  reasons 
and  presumptions  in  the  case,  prove  that  it  is  divine,  and 
point  us  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  its  true  historical 
representation.  But  there  are  persons  out  of  the  Catholic 
communion  who,  while  they  admit  this,  hnd_,  nevertheless, 
certain  variations  and  discrepancies  of  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  worship  in  the  history  of  that  church,  which,  in  their  view, 
are  insuperable  obstacles  to  entering  her  communion.  Here 
is  the  special  difficulty  to  be  solved.  Now,  grant  the  fact 
of  the  variations  and  discrepancies  ;  but  suppose  the  church, 
suppose  her  to  be  placed  in  the  world,  suppose  lier  to  be 
placed  there  to  be  active,  to  exert  a  controlling  influence, 
aud  to  subject  to  herself  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  in- 
dividuals and  nations,  religion  and  politics,  science  and  art, 
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public  and  private  life  ;  suppose  her  designed  to  do  this, 
with  a  divine  energy  indeed,  but  after  a  human  mode,  in 
accordance  with  the  present  constitution  of  human  nature, 
and  witliout  altering  or  changing  any  of  its  essential  laws  ; 
— suppose  this,  and  these  variations  and  discrepancies  are 
but  the  necessary  incidents  of  the  process  she  must  institute 
and  carry  on,  are  only  what  we  should  naturally  have  antici- 
pated, only  what  we  must  suppose  the  Founder,  if  we  suppose 
him  to  have  been  divine,  must  have  contemplated  and  provid- 
ed for,  and  therefore,  instead  of  being  objections  to  entering 
the  communion  of  Rome,  they  are  really  only  so  many 
arguments  in  favor  of  her  being  the  true  Christian  com- 
munion. 

Here  is  the  special  argument  of  the  book,  and,  if  allow- 
al)le,  it  is  certainly  an  argument  not  to  be  treated  as  of 
slight  importance.  Supposing  it  to  be  admissible,  it  is  not 
only  ingenious,  not  only  profound,  but  is  really  a  discov- 
ery of  great  value, — one  of  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions to  polemical  theology  that  can  be  conceived.  It  not 
only  solves  the  objections  of  our  adversaries,  but  converts 
their  very  objections  into  conclusive  arguments  against  them, 
— vanquishes  them  on  their  own  ground  and  with  their  own 
weapons.  But  whether  admissible  or  not,  it  would  have 
been  no  special  affair  of  ours,  if  it  had  been  regarded  only 
as  the  argument  of  a  man  outside  of  the  church,  addressed 
to  his  companions ;  for  then  it  would  have  been  solely  a 
matter  between  him  and  them,  to  be  disposed  of  by  them- 
selves without  our  interference.  But  when  the  argument,  as 
was  the  fact,  is  charged  upon  us  as  one  which  Catholics  use 
or  intend  to  use,  or  when  it  is  assumed  by  some  Catholics 
themselves  as  one  we  may  use,  the  aspect  of  the  case  chang- 
es, and  we  are  compelled  to  inquire,  whether  it  be  or  be 
not  compatible  with  Catholicity  ;  for  we  cannot  use  an 
argument  for  Catholicity  which  involves  the  denial  of 
Catholicity.  Neither  Mr.  Newman  nor  his  friends  deny  or 
wish  to  deny  this.  Mr.  Newman  did  not  feel  himself 
bound  to  teach  Catholic  theology,  but  he  did  understand 
very  well  that  his  theory  would  be  inadmissible  for  the  pur- 
pose he  urged  it,  if  it  was  incompatible  with  that  theology, 
and  hence  he  refers  to  Moehler,  De  Maistre,  and  some  other 
recent  continental  writers, — men,  by  the  way,  of  no  high 
authority, — who  he  supposes  have  asserted  it,  or  something 
similar  to  it.  Is  the  theory,  then,  which  supplies  this  new 
argument  compatible  with  Catholic  teaching  ?     This  ques- 
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tion  forces  itself  upon  ns,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  we 
are  as  much  bound  to  entertain  and  answer  it  as  we  should 
have  been  if  tlie  essay  on  development  had  been  the  work 
of  a  Catholic  doctor. 

It  is  evident  that  the  argument  presupposes  not  merely 
the  fact  of  developments, — Mr.  Newman's  name  for  the 
variations  and  discrepancies  alleged, — but  their  necessity  in 
the  nature  of  the  case.  Hence,  in  his  essay,  he  spends  his 
principal  force  in  proving  this  necessity.  Two  questions, 
then,  arise: — 1.  Have  there  actually  occurred  the  variations 
and  discrepancies  of  doGtrhie^ — for  we  waive  discipline  and 
worship, — as  alleged  by  Protestants  and  conceded  by  Mr. 
j^ewman  ?  2.  Is  the  assertion  of  the  necessity  a  priori  of 
developments,  that  is,  variations  and  discrepancies  of  doc- 
trine, compatible  with  Catholic  faith  and  theology?  Unless 
both  of  these  questions  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
the  author  is  not  at  liberty  to  suggest  his  theory,  his  argu- 
ment is  fallacious,  and  can  only  mislead  those  who  are  with- 
out,— give  them,  at  best,  only  a  spurious  Catholicity.  We 
have  answered  both  questions  in  the  negative ;  we  have  de- 
nied the  fact  of  the  developments  or  variations  alleged,  as 
not  historically  proved  or  proval)le,  as  not  acknowledged  by 
approved  Catholic  doctors,  and  as  contradicted  by  the 
church,  who  uniformly  through  her  councils  and  sovereign 
pontiffs  asserts  the  invariability  of  the  faith  ;  and  we  have 
denied  the  second,  because  it  contradicts  the  assertion  of  the 
invariability  of  doctrine,  because  it  is  in  opposition  to  the 
ground  hitherto  uniformly  assumed  by  our  divines  in  their 
controversies  with  Protestants,  and  because  it  makes  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  not  the  revealed  truth,  but  simply  a  human 
view  of  it,  thus  reducing,  by  Mr.  Newman's  own  confession, 
Christian  doctrine  to  the  level  of  heresy  and  human  phi- 
losophy. No  answer  has  been  given,  nobody,  as  far  as  we 
have  seen,  has  attempted  to  give  an  answer,  to  these  rea- 
sons, and,  till  answered,  they  are  undeniably  conclusive. 

But  in  denying  both  the  fact  and  the  necessity  of  devel- 
opment, what  is  it  we  have  denied  ?  Development  is  a  word 
of  vague  and  uncertain  import.  It  may  be  the  predicate  of 
many  subjects, — true  of  some,  false  of  others ;  and  it  may  be 
used,  and  b}'  Mr.  Newman  and  his  friends  actually  is  used, 
in  several  very  different  senses.  We  have  not  denied  it  of 
every  thing  pertaining  to  Christianity ;  we  have  denied  it 
only  of  Christian  doctrine,  that  is,  of  the  material  object 
of  faith,  and  we  have  not  denied  it  even  of  this  in  every 
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possible  sense.  We  liave  not  deniud  or  t!ion<i^ht  of  denying 
the  power  of  the  churcli  to  make  new  definitions  of  the 
faith,  new  explications  of  doctrine,  as  occasion  demands,  nor, 
in  the  sense  of  raising  to  the  rank  of  formal  faith  what  has 
heretofore  been  only  material  faith,  have  we  denied,  nor 
■could  we  without  asserting  a  condemned  proposition  deny, 
her  power  to  establish  even  new  articles  of  faith.  What  we 
have  denied  is  the  power  of  the  church  to  found  or  institute 
new  articles  of  faith,  or  to  define  as  of  faith  any  thing 
which  has  not  always  been  materially  of  faith,  and  the  de- 
nial of  which  has  not  always  been,  at  least,  material  heresy, 
although  not  always,  for  all  persons,  culpable  heresy.  This 
we  have  done  on  the  ground  that  the  church  does  not  make 
the  law,  does  not  create  the  obligation  to  believe,  but  sim- 
ply declares  it.  What  we  have  asserted  is,  that  the  material 
■object  of  faith  is  all  the  revelata  deposited  by  our  Lord 
through  his  apostles  with  the  church,  and  nothing  else  ;  and 
what  we  have  denied  is,  simply,  that  any  thing  can  be  de- 
fined of  faith,  or  become  of  faith,  not  formally  included  in 
the  number  of  those  revelata,  that  is,  not  in  the  depositum. 
We  have  denied  what  we  understand  Mr.  Newman  and  his 
friends  to  maintain,  that  doctrines  not  included  in  the  de- 
positum, not  originally  revealed,  but  springing  up  from  the 
pious  feeling  or  meditation  of  the  faithful,  or  from  the  specu- 
lations of  human  reason  about  revealed  truths,  may  be  de- 
fined dejlde,  although  previously  to  being  defined  they  are 
mere  speculations,  opinions,  pious  thoughts  or  feelings. 

The  Duhlin  Review  reasons  against  us  as  if  we  denied 
that  any  thing  can  be  defined  of  faith  whicli  has  not  always 
been  formally  of  faith,  or  which  it  was  not  always  formal 
heresy  to  deny  ;  and  objects,  that  our  doctrine  denies  that 
the  church  can,  for  instance,  rule  the  pious  belief  of  the 
immaculate  conception  of  the  ever-blessed  Virgin,  enter- 
tained now  by  all  the  faithful,  to  be  of  faith ;  but  it  has  no 
right  to  do  this.  All  we  say  is,  the  church  can  define 
to  be  of  faith  nothing  which  has  not  been  materially  of  faith 
from  the  beginning  ;  for  she  is  infallible,  and  nothing  is  ma- 
terially of  faith  which  is  not  of  divine  revelation  and  handee 
down  to  us  as  such  from  the  apostles.  The  only  question  with 
regard  to  the  pious  belief  of  the  immaculate  conception,  in 
our  view  of  the  case,  is,  whether  it  is  or  is  not  an  apostolic 
tradition,  and  included  in  the  depositum  ?  If  it  is,  the 
church  can  define  it  to  be  of  faith  ;  if  it  is  not  an  apostolic 
tradition,  she  cannot.     Which  is  the  fact  we  know  not,  and 
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cannot  know  till  the  church  herself  informs  us.  This  she 
will  do  when  she  judges  it  necessary  or  proper,  and  that  is 
enough  for  us.  In  the  mean  time,  we  take  the  belief  as  we 
find  it,  and  lifope  we  are  behind  none  of  our  brethren  in 
cherishing  it  in  the  sense  and  within  the  limits  permitted. 
We  are  too  young  a  Catholic  to  take  it  upon  us  to  instruct 
the  church,  to  tell  her  what  we  do  or  do  not  wish  her  to  do. 
We  are  satisfied  to  await  her  commands,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  pray,  as  she  permits  us, — Regina  sine  lobe  concepta^ 
orajyt'o  nobis  ! 

But  things  may  be  immediately  or  mediately,  explicitly 
or  implicitly,  formally  or  only  virtually,  revealed,  and  The 
Dublin  Reineut  reasons  against  us  as  if  we  maintained  that 
nothing  can  be  of  faith  which  is  not  immediately  and  ex- 
plicitly revealed.  This  is  not  correct.  We  have  maintained 
no  such  doctrine.  We  have  simply  denied  that  what  is  only 
virtually  revealed,  as  the  property  in  the  essence,  is  of  faith 
or  can  be  of  faith,  because  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
Almight}'  God  could  reveal  the  one  without  revealing  the 
other,  and  one  may  deny  the  property  without  intending  to 
deny  the  essence,  Hence,  with  the  generality  of  our  theolo- 
gians we  have  denied  that  mere  theological  conclusions  are 
of  faith,  and  must  do  so,  or  else  deny  all  distinction  between 
faith  and  the  science  of  theology.  Theological  conclusions 
are  discursively  obtained  from  the  premises,  one  of  which  is 
certain  by  the  supernatural  light  of  faith,  the  other  by  the 
natural  light  of  reason.  It  is  a  principle  of  logic,  that  the 
conclusion  always  follows  the  weaker  premise,- 

"  Pejoretn  sequitur  semper  conclusio  partem." 

Consequently,  these  conclusions  follow  the  premise  from 
reason  and  are  sirapl}'-  truths  of  reason,  not  revealed  truths ; 
therefore  neither  are  nor  can  be  of  faith, — for  they  want  the 
formal  reason  of  faith, — prima  Veritas  revelans. 

Yet  among  theological  conclusions,  commonly  so  called, 
we  may  distinguish  between  those  in  regard  to  which  the 
premise  from  reason  is  causative,  and  those  in  regard  to 
which  it  is  merely  applicative  or  interpretative.  The  latter 
we  have  conceded  may  be  of  faith,  which  is  as  much  as 
we  can  gather  from  Yasquez,  Suarez,  and  others  who  are 
supposed  to  maintain  the  contrary  opinion.  But  even  the  ad- 
mission, that  the  first  class  of  theological  conclusions,  theo- 
logical conclusions  strictly  taken,  are  of  faith,  concedes 
nothing  in  favor  of  the  development  we  have  denied.     If 
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such  conclusions  are  not  of  faith,  then,  certainlv,  no  devel- 
opments ;  but  if  tliey  are  of  faitli,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  tliere  are  developments.  We  lose,  indeed,  an 
argument  against  developments,  but  our  friends  olitain  no 
argument  for  tliem.  The  number  of  such  conclusions  is 
limited  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  they  all  may  have  been 
known  by  the  apostles  and  explicitly  handed  over  to  their 
successors.  If  they  are  of  faith,  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
developmentists,  can  be  "  ruled  of  faith,"  it  is  some  evidence 
that  they  were  so, — tliat  there  is  no  one  of  which  we  can  say 
that  it  was  unknown  in  the  age  innnediatcly  succeeding  the 
apostolic,  or  which,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  such  con- 
•clusion,  can  be  said  to  have  been  formall}'^  defined  to  be  of 
faith  by  the  church. 

But  we  are  supposed  to  maintain  that  the  whole  faith  has 
always  been  explicit,  and  that  the  church  can  declare  noth- 
ing to  be  of  faith  which  has  not  been  explicitly  beheved 
from  the  beginning  by  all  the  faithful.  But  this  statement 
is  too  strong.  A  large  portion  of  the  faith  is  never  ex- 
plicitly believed  by  all  persons,  and  even  with  many  who 
are  not  ranked  with  the  simple,  much  of  it  is  believed  only 
implicitly.  Also  dogmatic  facts  and  things  which  had  not 
jet  happened  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  are  to  be  excepted. 
It  is  of  faith  that  Christ  died  for  me,  because  I  am  included 
in  all  men,  and  that  Chi'ist  died  for  all  men  is  explicitlv  re- 
vealed. But  that  he  died  for  me  could  not  have  been  ex- 
plicitly believed  before  I  was  born.  Hence,  in  the  application 
of  the  faith  to  new  facts  which  come  up  in  the  church's 
history,  there  is,  as  Suarez  maintains,  a  growth  of  faith,  in 
the  sense  of  some  things  becoming  explicit  which  were  at 
first  only  implicit.  But,  save  what  is  included  in  these  ex- 
ceptions, we  have  maintained  that  the  whole  faith  has  been 
from  the  first  explicitly  held,  believed,  and  taught  by  the 
church. 

The  Dublin  Review  concedes  this  to  be  true  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  depoHtt  of  faith  ;  but  it  maintains  that  tlie  deposit 
did  not  include  the  whole  faith,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
apostles  did  not  hand  over  to  their  successors  the  whole 
material  object  of  faith  which  they  themselves  had  received. 
It  will  search  long  before  it  finds  any  respectable  authority 
for  so  singular  an  opinion.  The  apostles  were  commanded 
to  teach  all  things  whatsoever  our  Lord  had  committed  to 
them,  and  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  believe  that  they  proved 
recreant  to  their  trust.     We  must  iiave  the  express  testi- 
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rnony  of  the  church  herself,  before  we  can  permit  ourselves- 
to  believe  that  the  deposit  of  faith  was  incomplete,  and  left 
by  the  apostles  to  be  completed  by  development.  If  it  i& 
conceded  that  what  was  handed  over  as  the  faith  by  the 
apostles  to  their  successors  has  always  been  explicitly  held, 
believed,  and  taught  by  the  church,  all  is  conceded,  we  ap- 
prehend, that  is  objected  to  only. 

We  have,  as  Catholics,  somethino;  more  to  maintain  than 
the  infallibility  of  the  church  in  defining  propositions  of 
faith,  or  judicially  declaring  the  faith  on  obscure  or  disputed 
points,  that  is,  her  authority  and  infallibility  as  judge  in  con- 
troversies of  faith.  We  must  also  maintain  her  fidelity  to 
her  solemn  trust  to  teach  all  things  whatsoever  have  been 
committed  to  her.  To  be  unfaithful  or  to  fail  here  would 
be  as  incompatible  with  her  indefectibility  as  it  would  be  to 
err  in  deciding  a  matter  of  faith  or  morals.  She  cannot 
wrap  up  in  a  napkin  the  treasure  she  has  received,  and  bury 
it  in  the  earth ;  for  she  has  received  it  not  merely  to  pre- 
serve, but  to  use  for  her  Master's  glory.  Fler  office  is  to 
teach,  and  to  teach  the  whole ;  and  how  in  the  world  could 
she  transmit  the  whole  faith  down  to  us,  if  she  should  neg- 
lect to  teach  certain  portions  of  it  ?  Where  would  remain 
that  portion  of  the  faith  not  taught?  How  could  she  be 
said  to  retain  it?  Where  could  she  find  it,  na}^  how  could 
she  find  it,  without  a  new  revelation,  when  needed  to  con- 
demn new  errors  and  heresies?  She  must  teach  the  whole, 
or  not  preserve  the  whole,  and  there  is  no  iinplicit  teaching. 
Whatever  is  taught  is  and  must  be  explicitly  taught. 

But  we  do  not  maintain,  as  is  evident  from  what  we  have 
said,  that  the  whole  faith  is  explicitly  taught  to  every  one  of 
the  faithful ;  nor,  indeed,  that  the  whole  is  explicitly  known 
by  every  one  even  of  the  pastors  of  the  church.  There  may 
be  a  point  on  which  this  pastor  is  imperfectly  instructed,  or 
even  misinformed  ;  another  on  which  that  pastor  is  not  fully 
or  rightly  instructed  ;  but  there  can  be  no  one  on  which  all 
the  pastors,  or  the  pastors  taken  as  a  body,  are  at  any  time 
imperfectly  instructed  or  misinstructed.  Otherwise,  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  eoelesia  disjpersa  could  not  be  asserted.  It 
may  often  happen,  too,  that  in  particular  localities,  owing  to 
causes  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  specify,  the  tradition 
of  faith  on  certain  points  may,  for  a  time,  become  obs(nire, 
or  even  lost,  but  it  never  can  become  so  for  the  whole  church, 
or  the  church  as  one  teaching  body, — especially  for  the  church 
of  Rome,  mistress  and  mother  of  all  the  churches.     Thus. 
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tlie  African  churches  seem,  in  the  time  of  St.  Cjprian,  to 
have  lost  the  tradition  of  the  validity  of  baptism  conferred 
by  a  heretic.  But  the  church  retained  it,  not  implicitly  only, 
but  explicitly,  as  we  know  from  St.  Stephen.  In  this  way 
are  to  be  explained  most  of  the  phenomena  relied  on  by  the 
developmentists.  The  facts  in  the  case  prove  always,  that, 
though  unknown  in  this  particular  locality  or  by  this  par- 
ticular individual,  misappreliended  here  or  by  this  one,  the 
truth  is  never  unknown  or  misapprehended  in  the  church  as 
a  whole,  and  therefore  the  church,  in  order  to  make  it  known 
or  to  present  it  truly,  has  not  to  develop  and  elaborate  it, 
— has  only  to  define  anew  what  she  has  always  held  and  pro- 
posed. 

iVii^ain,  in  contendino;'  that  the  whole  faith  has  always  been 
explicitly  held,  l^elieved,  and  taught,  we  do  not  contend  that 
every  point  has  always  been  distinctly  held,  believed,  and 
taught.  Faith  may  be  explicit,  and  yet  not  distinct ;  tliat  is, 
the  whole  faith  may  be  immediately  apprehended  by  the 
mind,  and  explicitly  known  to  be  faith,  without  its  several 
propositions  being  distinguished,  or  apprehended  in  their 
distinction  from  and  relation  to  each  other.  Hence  the  delini- 
tions  wdiich  the  church  makes  contra  errores  insurgentes, 
though  they  do  not  render  explicit  the  faith  which  was  be- 
fore implicit,  may  often  render  distinct  what  before  was  in- 
distinct. Implicit  faith  is  faith  which,  though  implied  in  what 
is  immediately  apprehended,  is  not  itself  thus  apprehended  ; 
but  indistinct  faith  is  immediately  apprehended,  is  the  im- 
mediate object  of  mental  appreiieusion,  as  truly  so  as  that 
which  is  distinct;  but  it  is  not  distinguished  from  other 
propositions  also  immediately  apprehended.  When  we  stand 
on  the  beach  and  listen  to  the  roar  of  the  ocean,  we  actually 
hear  the  sound  of  each  particular  wave  which  goes  to  make 
up  the  total  sound  ;  but  we  do  not  distinguish  the  sound  of 
each  from  the  sound  of  the  others.  So  is  it  with  the  faith. 
Heresies  and  errors  which  arise  from  time  to  time  draw  the 
attention  of  the  church  to  particular  points,  and,  in  propos- 
ing the  truth  against  them,  the  church  renders  the  faith 
more  distinct  and  definite  on  those  points  than  it  was  before, 
and,  no  doubt,  the  faitliful  can  more  clearly  and  distinctly 
apprehend  it  afterwards  than  they  did  or  could  previously. 
It  is  thus  that  faith  gains,  in  process  of  time,  as  St.  Yincent 
of  Lerins  says,  in  evidence,  clearness,  and  distinctness,  and 
to  this  gain  lieresies  and  errors,  no  doubt,  contribute.  De- 
velopment of  the  faith  in  this  sense  we  do  not  deny. 
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But  even  here  we  must  be  on  our  guard  lest  we  go  too 
far.  The  obscurity  and  indistinctness  cleared  up  or  removed 
by  the  new*  explications  or  definitions  which  the  church 
from  time  to  time  makes  through  her  sovereign  pontiffs 
and  general  councils  must  not  be  lightly  assumed  to  have 
existed  from  the  beginning,  nor  can  we  always  affirm  that 
the  faith  on  the  points  defined  had  never,  previously  to  the 
definition,  been  clearly  and  distinctly  apprehended.  The 
obscurit}^  and  indistinctness  may  have  been  occasioned  by 
errors  which  have  arisen  on  matters  not  immediately  per- 
taining to  faith,  and  darkened  the  minds  of  many,  rendered 
the  faith,  which  was  before  clear,  obscure,  which  was  be- 
fore distinct,  confused,  and  the  definition  only  restores  the 
faith  to  its  former  clearness  and  distinctness.  Thus,  Pal- 
lavicini  tells  us  that  "  all  the  holy  Council  of  Trent  pro- 
posed to  itself  was  to  restore  the  faith  which  had  become 
obscure  by  error  to  its  pristine  splendor,"  and  the  holy 
council  itself  says  as  much.  Indeed,  we  have  met  with  no 
instance,  in  our  theological  reading,  of  a  new  definition  by 
the  church,  which  was  demanded  for  any  other  reason  than 
to  remove  error  and  obscurity  on  points  which  had  once 
been  clearly  and  distinctly  apprehended. 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  at  the  present  time  among 
many,  from  whom  we  should  expect  better  things,  a  dis- 
position to  underrate  the  attainments  in  sacred  science  of 
the  early  fathers  ;  that  the  popular  doctrine  of  progress  has 
aiiected  too  many  minds  that  should  have  been  proof  against 
it,  and  able  to  detect  its  falsity.  The  early  fathers  were 
not  the  weak  and  ignorant  creatures  we  moderns  are  too 
apt  to  fancy  them.  They  were,  even  humanly  speaking, 
the  great  men  of  their  times,  and  their  times  were  remark- 
able for  great  and  even  excessive  intellectual  cultivation. 
They  lived,  too,  near  the  sources ;  they  had  been  instructed 
by  apostles,  or  apostolic  men ;  and  no  man  can  read  the 
fragments  of  their  works  which  time  has  spared  without 
feeling  how  much  clearer,  more  vivid,  and  more  loving 
were  their  views  of  divine  truth  than  are  ours.  We  are, 
till  we  recall  the  wonders  of  grace,  astonished  at  the  gran- 
deur, at  the  breadth  and  depth,  of  their  views,  the  richness, 
variety,  and  precision  of  their  statements.  We  feel  how 
little  we  are  in  comparison  with  them,  and  that  we  become 
great  simply  in  learning  even  a  small  portion  of  what  they 
knew. 

Undoubtedly,  we  may  detect  in  the  ante-Nicene  fathers 
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expressions  not  safe  or  proper  to  be  used  after  the  Ari'an 
and  other  controversies  arose  ;  but  this  is  no  evidence  that 
their  views  were  inexact  and  their  appreliension  of  the  di- 
vine mysteries  M'as  imperfect.  Their  language,  at  the  time 
they  used  it,  and  in  relation  to  the  persons  to  whom  they 
addressed  it,  may  have  been  the  best  fitted  to  instruct  and 
edify,  on  the  topics  they  were  treating,  of  any  they  could  have 
chosen.  Every  age,  as  well  as  everv  nation  has  its  own  lan- 
guage, which,  though  perfectly  adapted  to  its  own  wants,  be- 
comes inappropriate  and  liable  to  mislead  when  transported  to 
another.  Consuhstantial  was  an  unsafe  word  when  the 
Sabellian  controversy  raged  ;  it  became  the  appropriate 
symbol  of  the  faith  when  the  Arian  controversy  came  up. 
It  becomes  again,  not  unsafe,  but  inadequate,  now,  when 
we  have,  as  the  rising  error,  the  old  Eutychian  heresy,  under 
a  novel  form,  and  are  obliged  to  defend,  not  the  consubstan- 
tiality  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  but  the  radical  distinction 
between  the  human  and  the  divine.  The  novel  heresy  con- 
cedes that  "  the  Son  is  consuhstantial  to  the  Father,"  but 
adds,  "and  so  are  all  men."  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
faith  of  the  church  on  this  point,  but  we  should  look  in 
vain  in  tlie  symbol  for  a  precise  and  formal  condemnation 
of  this  blasphemous  heresy,  or  the  exact  and  formal  state- 
ment of  its  precise  contradictory.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
church  has  often  to  vary  her  expressions  and  to  adopt  novel 
terms  to  condemn  nox^el  errors  ;  but  who  from  this  con- 
cludes that  she  opposes  to  the  error  a  novel  faith,  or  that 
she  only  imperfectly  apprehended  her  own  faith  before  the 
error  appeared  'i 

It  may  often  happen,  also,  that  learned  and  saintly  men 
may  continue  to  use  the  terms  to  which  they  have  been  ac- 
customed a  long  time  after,  by  the  rise  of  novel  errors,  they 
have  ceased  to  be  accurate,  and  that,  too,  without  an^'^  im- 
peachment of'  the  completeness,  soundness,  or  exactness  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  sacred  mysteries.  Such  men  are, 
in  general,  more  engaged  in  the  practice  of  truth  than  in 
the  detection  of  errors  of  which  they  have  not  heard,  and 
it  may  well  happen  that  an  error  has  stolen  in  unawares,  has 
spread,  and  exerted  no  little  influence,  before  they  are  fully 
apprised  of  its  existence,  or  judge  it  worthy  of  attention. 
The  great  theologians  of  the  church,  the  learned  and  heroic 
souls,  whom  after  ages  are  to  venerate  as  saints,  to  whom  it 
belongs  in  the  providence  of  God  to  defeat  Satan  and  his 
legions,  and  to  triumph  over  error,  are  seldom  the  first  to 
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detect  the  approach  of  the  error,  and  to  sound  the  alarm. 
Men  of  smaller  minds,  less  learning,  less  piety,  less  charity 
it  may  be,  are  the  ones  to  do  this,  and  they  may  be  these, 
not  because  they  better  know  the  faith,  but  simply  because 
they  have  liad  more  familiarity  with  error,  and  live  hal)itu- 
ally  nearer  its  confines.  We  could  easily  illustrate  what  we 
assert  by  examples  which  have  come  under  our  observation, 
but  it  is  unnecessary. 

Considerations  like  these  are  amply  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  inaccuracies  of  lano-uaare  charo^ed  ao-ainst  some  few  of 
the  ante-Nicene  fathers,  and  which  are  adduced  as  proofs 
tliat  the  sacred  mysteries,  during  the  ante-Nicene  period, 
were  only  imperfectly  developed  and  only  imperfectly  ap- 
prehended. The  notion,  that  the  faith,  save  in  the  respects 
we  have  expressly  excepted,  is  better  understood  by  us 
moderns  than  it  was  by  the  Christians  of  the  martyr-age, — 
those  Cln-istians  wlio  lived  so  near  the  time  when  our  Lord 
himself  tabernacled  among  men  in  the  flesh,  who  had  such 
rich  abundance  of  grace,  who  were  so  firm  in  their  faith,  so 
fervent  in  their  piety,  so  heroic  in  their  constancy,  who  bore 
the  cross  in  triumph  over  pagan  art,  philosophy,  refine- 
ment, and  superstition,  and  planted  it  on  the  capitol  of  the 
world, — seems  to  us  a  gross  insult  to  the  memory  of  the 
saints,  and  to  proceed  from  an  overweening  conceit  of  our- 
selves, and  base  ingratitude  to  those  to  whom,  under  God, 
we  owe  it  that  we  are  not  now  ruthless  barbarians,  quaffing 
the  blood  of  our  enemies  in  lionor  of  Wodin  or  Thor.  Far 
more  to  the  purpose,  than  to  propagate  such  a  notion,  would 
it  be  for  us  to  study  to  know  our  faith  as  well  as  they  knew 
it,  and  to  ask  them  to  pray  to  God  for  us,  that  we  may  have 
the  grace  at  least  to  try  to  imitate  their  heroic  virtues. 
They  who  rate  highest  the  sacred  science  possessed  by  the 
fathers  will  show  the  most  gratitude  and  come  nearest  to  the 
truth. 

That  the  apostles  could  not  have  communicated  the  whole 
faith  explicitly  to  their  successors  wichout  these  successors 
being  specially  inspired  to  receive  it,  as  is  pretended  by  the 
developraentists,  is  a  position  which  cannot  be  seriously  de- 
fended for  a  moment  by  any  one  who  does  not  confound 
faith  with  the  gnosis  of  the  Alexandrians,  or  with  the  theo- 
logical science  of  the  schoolmen.  The  apostles  had  the 
whole  clearly  and  distinctly  in  their  own  minds,  and  could 
far  more  easily  and  in  a  much  shorter  time  communicate  it 
to  their  hearers,  than  our  modern  professors  of  theology  can 
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to  tlieir  seminarians.  It  was  far  less  labor  for  their  people 
to  receive  it,  and  treasure  it  up  in  their  memories,  than  it  is 
for  us  to  learn  it  now,  when  we  have  to  spend  far  more  time 
and  thought  in  refutins;  error,  in  examining  false  systems, 
and  meeting  the  objections  of  adversaries,  than  in  learning 
the  faith  itself, — what  is  not  to  be  believed,  than  in  learn- 
ing what  is  to  be  believed.  This  is  sufficient ;  for  we  have 
never  pretended  that  the  faith,  as  the  contradictory  of  error, 
was  as  well  known  in  the  beginning  as  it  is  now,  or  that  the 
apostles  instructed  their  successors  how  to  refute  all  the  ob- 
jections which  the  craft,  the  ingenuity,  or  the  malice  of  men 
might  raise  through  all  coming  time  against  their  faith. 
Yet  even  here,  in  what  is  not  faith,  but  theology,  perhaps, 
were  we  to  inquire,  or  if  we  had  the  means  of  inquiring,  we 
should  find  that  we  have  made,  save  as  to  method,  but  small 
progress  since  the  apostolic  age.  But  does  anybody  pre- 
tend that  the  answers  of  theology  to  objections,  or  the  solu- 
tions of  difficulties  and  illustrations  of  obscure  points  offered 
by  theologians,  are  inspired  ?  Do  the  developmentists  ask 
us  to  prove  that  these  are  not  and  cannot  be  "  ruled "  of 
faith  ? 

These  remarks  are  all  we  wish  to  add  to  what  we  have  be- 
fore said.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  error 
of  our  English  friends,  if  that  entered  into  our  purpose. 
They  have  neglected  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween faith  and  theology,  and  seem  to  us  to  confound  what 
the  ancients  called  the  gnosis^  or  science  of  God,  built  up  by 
speculation  and  meditation  on  the  foundation  of  faith,  with 
faith  itself.  In  this  science  there  may  have  been,  for  aught 
Ave  know,  developments,  and  certain  it  is  that  most  of  the 
errors  and  heresies  which  disturbed  the  church  for  centu- 
ries originated  in  the  attempt  to  construct  it,  and  to  know 
more  of  God  than  he  has  chosen  to  reveal.  But  of  this  we 
have  had  nothing  to  say.  Whether,  in  the  way  the  Chris- 
tian Alexandrians  attempted  to  complete  their  science  of 
God,  any  advance  was  or  was  not  made,  we  leave  without 
the  expression  of  an  opinion  ;  for  all  that  was  developed  or 
added  in  this  way  is  evidently  distinguishal)le  from  faith. 
It  was  never,  as  Moehler,  in  his  essay  on  The  Unity  of  the 
Churchy  tells  us,  included  in  the  sjnnbol,  and  by  it  the 
Christian  perfects,  not  Christianity,  but  himself.* 

*  "  It  is,  then,  true  to  say  that  the  Christian  seeivs  not  to  perfect  Chris- 
tianity, but  by  Christianity  to  perfect  himself;  he  who  will  do  the  one 
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But,  in  conclusion,  we  will  say,  in  justice  to  Mr.  'New- 
raan  and  his  friends,  that  the  whole  responsibility  of  this  un- 
sound and  uncatholic  theor}',  as  we  hold  it,  does  not  belong 
to  them.  It  has  for  some  time  been  floatino;  about  in  the 
minds,  and  showing  now  and  then  a  feature  of  itself  in  the 
writings,  of  some  Catholics,  for  several  years;  and  we  had 
observed  decided  tendencies  towards  it  in  more  than  one 
quarter,  and  had  even  expressed  ourselves  in  our  Remew 
against  it,  before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  ISTewman's  essay. 
It  was  this  tendency  to  the  theory  already  existing  in  many 
minds,  no  doubt,  that  prevented  a  general  reclamation 
against  the  essay  on  development,  and,  we  may  add,  which 
made  it  peculiarly  dangerous.  If  we  have  made  the  essay 
the  occasion  of  discussing  the  theory  of  development,  it  has 
been  solely  because  in  it  the  theory  has  for  the  first  time 
assumed  a  definite  shape,  a  tangible  form,  in  which  it  could 
be  seized  and  handled.  Yet  tlae  fact  that  it  was  already 
floating  about  in  Catholic  quarters,  or  that  some  Catholics 
were  indicating  a  tendency  towards  it,  must  be  taken  as  no 
slight  excuse  for  our  Oxford  friends  ;  and  since  this  fact  al- 
ready existed,  it  was  well  that  Mr.  Newman  published  his 
essay.     It  has  brought  the  matter  to  a  head,  and  placed  the 


must  renounce  the  other." — Be  V  Unite  de  V  Ef/Use,  Bruxelles,  1839,  chap. 
4,  p.  124.  We  cite  the  French  translation  of  this  work,  for  we  have 
been  unable  to  procure  it  in  the  original  German.  This,  we  believe,  was 
the  first  work  published  by  the  learned  author  of  Symbolism.  It  is  not 
regarded  as  orthodox,  which  is  the  reason,  perhaps,  why  The  Dublin  Re- 
mew  does  not  cite  it ;  but  it  is  clear  to  us  that  it  is  the  work  which  has 
contributed  more  than  any  other  to  the  theory  of  development;  and  it 
should  be  read  by  every  one  who  would  understand  Mr.  Newman's 
essay.  It  is  precisely  the  work,  half  speculative  and  half  mystical,  to 
captivate  an  erudite  and  philosophical  mind  in  transitu  irom  Protestant- 
ism to  Catholicity.  Yet  even  in  this  work,  iti  which  the  author  goes  de- 
cidedly for  development,  and  seems  to  hold  it  essential  to  the  perfect 
Christian,  he  takes  care  not  to  confound  the  developed  with  the  revealed 
truth,  or  the  perfection  effected  by  the  developments  with  the  perfection 
of  Christianity  itself.  He  nowhere  holds,  with  Mr.  Newman,  that  devel- 
opment is  necessary  to  complete  the  faith,  to  fill  up  its  gaps,  or  to  pro- 
vide us  with  additional  dogmas;  but  contents  himself  with  representing 
it  as  necessary  to  complete  the  life  of  the  Christian,  or  to  realize  sub- 
jectively the  complete  life  of  faith, — a  doctrine  to  which  we  do  not  ob- 
ject, for  it  means,  in  plain  English,  only  the  practical  application  of 
faith  to  our  entire  life,  or  the  conformity  of  our  entire  life  to  the  faith. 
Under  the  strange  disguises  in  which  our  German  friends  deliirht,  we 
often  find  only  an  old  and  familiar  acquaintance,  and  sometimes  an  old 
and  valued  friend.  We  have  cited  this  work  of  Moehler  as  good 
authority  for  us  against  the  theory  of  development;  but  it  cannot,  from 
its  acknowledged  unsoundness,  be  cited  as  authority  against  us. 
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theory  fairly  before  the  Catholic  public.  We  have  given 
our  views  of  it,  and  the  grounds  on  which  we  justify  them. 
It  is  for  the  proper  authorities  to  decide  who  is  right,  who 
is  wrong.  We  have  no  fears  that  the  decision  will  be 
against  ourselves  ;  but,  if  it  is,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  retract,  to  give  up  error  for  truth,  to  say  we  have  been 
wrong  and  are  sorrj  for  it;  wliich  is  no  great  hardship. 


MORRIS  ON  THE  INCARNATION.* 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1852.] 

This  is  a  work  professedly  written  to  conciliate  a  certain 
class  of  Protestants,  and  to  bring  them  into  the  church  by 
removing  the  obstacle  to  their  conversion  which  they  are 
supposed  to  find  in  the  worship  which  we  pay  to  the  blessed 
mother  of  God.  It  attempts  to  do  this  by  showing  that, 
since  Protestants  concede  that  "  tlie  Word  was  made  flesh," 
and  that  Mary,  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  "  was  a  good  woman," 
they  must  concede  that  this  worship  is  proper ;  or,  in  other 
words,  they  must  concede  that  this  worship  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  statements  of  the  fathers,  and  the  defi- 
nitions of  the  church  in  regard  to  the  Incarnation,  and 
therefore  that  they  cannot  reject  it  as  improper  without 
falling  into  Nestorianism  and  Pelagianism.  In  working 
out  his  design,  the  author  shows  ability,  zeal,  and  learning ; 
he  brings  together  valuable  materials  very  much  to  his  pur- 
pose, and  which  must  be  new  and  striking  to  most  of  his 
Protestant  readers. 

With  all  deference,  however,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
express  some  doubts  as  to  the  utility  of  such  works.  Works, 
written  in  a  proper  spirit,  against  Protestants,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  them  the  utter  untenableness  of  any  form 
of  Protestantism,  cannot  be  reasonably  objected  to;    but 

*  Jesus  the  Son  of  Mary,  or  tJie  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  upon  (he 
Incarnation  of  Ood  the  Son,  considered  in  ttn  Bearings  upon  the  Reverence 
shown  by  Catholics  to  his  Blessed  Mother.  By  the  Rev.  John  Brande 
Morris,  M.  A.,  sometime  I'etrean  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford; 
and  now  one  of  the  Professors  at  Prior  Park.     London:  1851. 
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works  written  for  Protestants,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicat- 
ing to  tiiem  particular  dogmas  or  practices  of  our  church, 
can  hardlj  be  of  much  use.  To  Protestants  individually, 
when  they  manifest  a  serious,  candid,  and  inquiring  mind, 
when  they  show  tlieniselves  i*eally  desirous  of  knowing  and 
embracing  the  truth, -and  perfectly  willing  to  be  taught  it, 
we  should  exhibit  all  patience,  and  do  our  best  to  answer 
all  their  objections,  however  frivolous;  but  in  our  public 
addresses  to  Protestants  collectively,  as  a  body  or  aggrega- 
tion of  bodies  outside  of  the  church,  it  is  never  well  to 
apologize,  in  the  modern  sense,  for  our  religion,  or  to  as- 
sume the  attitude  of  defence.  Our  proper  method  is  always 
to  attack,  and  compel  them  to  act  on  the  defensive.  The 
party  which  acts  on  the  defensive  only,  which  suffers  itself 
to  be  attacked  in  its  lines,  and  seeks  only  to  prevent  them 
from  being  broken,  in  some  sense  confesses  its  own  weak- 
ness, and  declares  that  it  has  no  expectation  of  conquering, 
and  seeks  merely  to  save  itself  from  defeat,  which  seldom 
fails  to  dispirit  its  own  forces  and  to  embolden  and  invig- 
orate those  of  the  enemy.  Whatever  apparent  advantages 
Protestants  have  ever  gained  in  their  controversies  with 
Catholics,  they  have  gained  by  acting  on  the  offensive  ;  by 
simply  throwing  out  objections,  and  keeping  us  busy  with 
refuting  them.  Once  put  them  on  their  defence,  and  com- 
pel them  to  state  and  defend  their  own  thesis,  and  you  have 
already  vanquished  them,  for  they  have  no  defensible  thesis. 
There  is  no  Catholic  dogma,  taken  apart  from  the  author- 
ity of  the  church,  that  is  defensible.  Deny  or  waive  the 
commission  of  the  church  from  God  to  teach,  therefore  her 
presence  as  infallible  teacher,  and  there  is  nothing  that  she 
teaches  us  of  faith  that  a  wise  man  will  undertake  either  to 
deny  or  to  defend.  To  waive  that  authority,  and  to  descend 
into  the  arena  to  combat  with  Protestants,  is  to  concede 
them  in  the  outset  all  they  contend  foi",  namely,  the  possi- 
bility of  determining  what  is  Christian  faith  without  an  in- 
fallible church.  AVe  can  then  combat  only  with  arms  bor- 
rowed from  the  Scriptures  and  the  fathers,  and  if  with  such 
arms  we  combat  them  successfully,  the  victory  inures  to 
tliem,  not  to  us.  We  defeat  ourselves  by  our  very  success, 
for  our  doctrine  is,  that,  without  the  infallible  authority  of 
the  church.  Christian  faith  is  not  determinable.  We  can  in 
our  controversies  with  Protestants  appeal  to  the  Scriptures 
and  to  the  fathers  only  to  prove  what  the  church  has  always 
believed  and  taught  as  Christian  faith  ;  but  unless  the  church 
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is  already  conceded  to  be  infallible  in  believing  and  teach- 
ing, this  does  nothing  to  settle  the  question  as  to  wliat  really 
is  Christian  faith.  There  are  very  few  Protestants  who 
will  be  favorably  affected  by  such  an  argument,  for  there 
are  very  few,  if  any,  who  hold  themselves  bound  to  believe 
a  doctrine  because  the  cliurch  has  always  believed  and  taught 
it.  The  great  majority  of  them,  at  least  as  we  have  known 
them,  would  regard  that  as  an  excellent  reason,  not  for  be- 
lieving, but  for  disbelieving  a  doctrine.  How  often  do  we 
find  Protestants  alleging  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting 
a  doctrine,  that  it  is  a  doctrine  believed  and  taught  by  the 
church, — popish  doctrine  ! 

Protestantism  is  not  merely  a  protest  against  this  or  that 
Catholic  doctrine,  but  primarily  and  essentially  against  all 
cliurch  authority, — against  believing  any  thing  because  the 
Catholic  or  any  other  body  called  a  church  believes  and 
teaches  it.  The  best  method  of  dealing  with  it  is,  in  our 
judgment,  not  to  stand  up  and  ward  off  its  blows,  but  to 
summon  it  to  the  bar  and  compel  it  to  answer  for  itself.  It 
is  of  little  use  to  define  and  defend  our  particular  doctrines 
against  it;  we  should  rather  compel  it  to  define  and  defend 
tlie  doctrines  it  professes  to  oppose  to  us.  Let  our  contro- 
versialists with  one  accord,  resolutely  and  perseveringly 
attack  Protestantism  in  its  principle,  or  want  of  principle, 
and  show  that  it  has  no  positive  character,  nothing  but  nega- 
tion, nothing  positive  to  oppose  to  the  authority  it  denies, 
for  a  dozen  years  or  so,  and  very  few  Protestants  would  be 
found  to  pay  it  the  least  reverence.  They  would  tliem- 
selves  be  forced  to  see  that  Protestantism  has  in  reality  no 
principle,  no  bottom,  and  nothing  but  sheer  negation,  which 
is  sheer  falsehood,  to  oppose  to  Catliolic  faith.  It  is  really 
nothing  but  negation,  and  what  passes  for  its  principle  is 
really  nothing  but  the  denial  of  all  principle.  It  is  a  mere 
system  of  negations,  leading  to  universal  negation,  that  is, 
universal  falsehood.  We  ordinarily  treat  it — not  Protes- 
tants, but  Protestantism — with  quite  too  much  tenderness 
and  respect.  In  itself  it  is  absolutely  nothing,  and  is  intel- 
ligible only  by  the  truth  it  denies.  It  has  no  being  in  itself, 
no  substantive  existence  of  its  own,  and  consequently,  the 
moment  that  it  is  thrown  back  upon  itself,  and  compelled 
to  maintain  for  itself  an  affirmative  existence,  it  fails,  melts 
into  thin  air,  and  vanishes  in  vacuity. 

Take  any  so-called  Protestant  doctrine  you  please,  analyze 
it,  and  you  will  find  that  it  consists  of  two  parts,  one  affirm- 
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ative,  the  other  negative.  The  affirmative  part  will  in  all 
cases  be  found  to  be,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  Catholic  doctrine, 
— what  the  church  believes  and  teaches,  and  always  has  be- 
lieved and  taught.  Take,  as  an  instance,  the  doctrine  of 
justification  hj  faith  alone.  If  there  is  any  doctrine  which 
can  be  called  Protestant,  it  is  this.  But  this  doctrine  is 
affirmative  and  negative.  Its  affirmative  part  is  justification 
bj  faith ;  but  this  is  Catholic  doctrine,  not  Protestant.  It 
is,  and  always  has  been,  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  is 
hers  as  much  as  is  any  other  doctrine.  The  distinctively 
Protestant  element  is  expressed,  not  in  the  words  justification 
hy  faith,  but  in  the  little  word  "  alone,"  which  Luther  added 
in  his  version  of  the  Scriptures.  Tliis  little  word  is  strictly 
negative,  and  serves  only  to  deny  the  necessity  of  good 
works  to  justification,  that  is,  the  necessity  of  intrinsic  jus- 
tice to  justification,  as  the  church  teaches.  As  God  is  a  God 
of  strict  justice  and  infinite  veracity,  and  cannot  declare, 
pronounce,  or  repute  one  just  who  is  not  just,  it  follows  that 
without  intrinsic  justice  there  is  and  can  be  no  justification, 
and  therefore  the  Protestant  opposes  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
necessity  of  intrinsic  justice,  not  something  positive,  not  a 
substantive  doctrine,  but  a  sheer  denial,  that  is,  sheer  false- 
hood. The  same  conclusion  may  be  obtained  by  analysis  in 
the  case  of  all  the  so-called  Pi'otestant  doctrines.  What 
the}'  have  that  is  positive  or  affirmative  is  Catholic  doctrine, 
and  therefore  not  distmctively  Protestant ;  what  they  have 
that  is  distinctively  Protestant  is  purely  negative,  and  there- 
fore false. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  that  of  contradictories  one  is 
always  necessarily  false,  and  the  other  necessarily  true,  for 
truth  can  never  contradict  truth,  nor  falsehood  contradict 
falsehood.  Truth  is  always  in  being,  and  all  being  is  true  ; 
falsehood  is  in  not-being,  and  all  not-being  is  false.  All 
false  assertion  is  in  asserting  that  not-being  is  being,  or  that 
being  is  not-being.  If  to  the  Catholic  faith  there  is  and  can 
be  opposed  nothing  but  simple  denial,  the  truth  of  that 
faith  and  the  falsity  of  the  denial,  or  simple  negation  op- 
posed to  it,  follow  necessarily.  If,  then.  Protestantism  as 
the  contradictory  of  Catholicity  be  proved  to  be  purely 
negative  in  its  character,  it  is  proved  by  that  alone  to  be 
false,  and  Catholicity  is  proved  to  be  true.  The  Protestant 
by  simply  denying  Catholicity  has  not  therefore  done 
enough  to  put  the  church  on  her  defence.  He  has  as  yet 
done  nothing  to  his  purpose,  and  before  she  can  be  required 
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even  to  plead  to  his  allegations,  he  must  oppose  to  her  some 
afhrmative  doctrine,  some  truth,  which  he  has,  but  which  she 
denies. 

Now  what  we  contend  is,  that  our  Catholic  controversial- 
ists should  waive  all  direct  defence  of  Catholicity,  and  com- 
pel the  Protestant  to  state  and  define  this  affirmative  doc- 
trine, this  ti'uth,  which  he  thinks  he  has  to  oppose  to  her 
teaching-.  We  insist  on  this,  because  it  is  a  fact  well  known, 
infallibly  known,  by  every  Catholic,  that  the  Protestant  has, 
and  can  have,  no  such  doctrine,  no  such  truth, — that  he  has, 
and  can  have,  only  pure  negation.  He  sustains  himself  now 
by  attacking  us  on  the  strength  of  some  fragments  of 
Christian  doctrine  which  he  has  stolen  from  the  church. 
When  he  is  let  alone  he  denies,  and  denies  only;  when  hard 
pressed,  he  defends  himself  by  abandoning  his  distinctive 
Protestantism,  and  resorting  to  these  fragments  of  Catho- 
licity. We  must  deprive  him  of  this  subterfuge,  by  show- 
ing that  these  fragments  are  not  his,  that  the  truth  of  which 
they  are  fragments  is  held  by  the  church  in  its  unity  and 
integritj'',  and  that  he  must  confine  himself  to  his  denials. 
The  moment  we  force  him  so  to  confine  himself,  his 
aggressive  power  is  gone,  and  he  has  more  than  he  can  do 
to  take  care  of  himself.  He  is  tlien  forced  to  comprehend 
that  the  positive  elements  on  which  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  rely,  and  which  have  served  to  keep  him  in  countenance 
with  himself,  are  not  his,  and  that  he  as  a  Protestant  has 
never  had  any  right  to  claim  them.  He  will  then  under- 
stand that,  reduced  to  his  distinctive  Protestantism,  he  is 
reduced  to  pure  negation,  which  is  only  another  name  for 
pure  falsehood,  and  then  that  he  must  either  escape  to  the 
church,  or  sink  into  universal  nihilism. 

Everybody  knows  that  Protestants  never  state  and  defend 
any  thesis  of  their  own  against  us.  Their  method  is  to 
attack  every  thing  and  to  defend  nothing.  They  throw  out 
their  objections  without  any  inquiry,  not  only  whether  they 
are  really  objections  to  the  church,  if  sustained,  but  whether 
the  principles  which  they  must  imply,  if  urged  at  all,  are  or 
are  not  sound.  Nothing  is  more  common  with  them  than 
to  urge  contradictory  objections,  or  to  object  to  the  church 
for  reasons  which  nmtually  destroy  one  another.  The 
objections  they  usually  urge,  if  objections,  are  so  only  by 
virtue  of  a  pi'inciple  from  the  logical  consequences  of  which 
they  would  themselves  recoil  with  hardly  less  horror  than 
we.     Now,  what  we  ask  is,  that  our  controversialists,  instead 
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of  laboring  to  prove  that  the  objections  nrged  do  not  lie 
against  the  church,  should  attack  these  objections  them- 
selves, and  show  Protestants  what  it  really  is  thej  must 
maintain,  if  they  persist  in  urging  them.  At  first,  Prot- 
estants will  pay  no  heed  to  what  we  tell  them ;  they  will 
continue  for  some  time  their  old  course,  and  reply  to  us  only 
by  a  few  sneers,  a  little  personal  abuse,  or  silly  anecdotes 
against  a  pope,  a  cardinal,  or  an  individual  Catholic.  ]N"o 
matter.  If  we  keep  on,  if  we  persevere  unitedly  in  carry- 
ing the  war  into  their  country  and  attacking  them  in  their 
camp,  they  will  soon  be  obliged  to  heed  us,  if  they  would 
not  lose  all  their  followers,  and  be  foi'ced  to  engage  in 
earnest  in  the  work  of  defending  themselves.  This'is  all 
that  we  want,  for  the  moment  we  can  compel  them  to  act 
on  the  defensive,  we  have  vanquished  them. 

Mr.  Morris  unrferstands  this,  and  to  some  extent  acts  on 
it.  He  aims  to  refute  the  Protestant  objections  to  the  wor- 
ship we  pay  to  our  Lady,  by  showing  what  they  imply,  and 
what  would  be  the  consequences  of  admitting  them.  "  This 
is  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  in  the  first  place,  it  is  ob- 
jections to  a  particular  Catholic  doctrine  or  Catholic  practice 
that  he  analyzes  and  refutes,  not  objections  to  the  authority 
of  the  church,  without  which  we  could  not  ourselves  defend 
the  doctrine  or  practice  objected  to ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
the  consequences  which  he  shows  must  follow  from  admit- 
ting the  objections  urged  are  such  as  most  Protestants  can 
very  easily  accept,  and  from  which  very  few  except  Catho- 
lics recoil.  To  show  to  a  Catholic  that  the  worship  he  pays 
to  the  blessed  mother  of  God  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  as  set  forth  by  the  fathers  and 
defined  by  the  early  councils,  and  tliat  to  deny  its  propriety 
is  to  fall  into  Kestorianism  and  Pelagianism,  is  enough,  all 
that  can  be  necessary  in  his  case;  but  it  is  just  nothing  at  all 
to  the  great  body  of  Protestants,  or  if  something,  it  Ts  only 
a  good  reason  to  them  for  being  Nestorians  and  Pelagians. 
Who  among  Protestants  are  to-day  any  thing  but  Nesto- 
rians and  Pelagians  ?  Who  is  there  to  recoil  from  Nes- 
torianism  because  it  denies  the  Incarnation,  or  from  denying 
the  Incarnation  because  to  deny  it  is  to  deny  grace  and  to 
fall  into  Pelagianism  ?  The  author  assumes  too  much  when 
he  assumes  that  Protestants  hold  that  "  the  Word  was  made 
flesh."  Some  of  them  profess  thus  much,  but  very  few  of 
them  hold  it  with  sufficient  firmness  to  feel  themselves 
bound  by  any  logical  inference  you  can  draw  from  it,  while 
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the  iirmiense  raajovity  of  tliem  do  not  even  hold  it  in 
words,  and  glory  in  denying  it.  We  are  acquainted  with  no 
Protestants  who  rise  above  Nestorianism,  and  Pelagianisin 
is  the  grand  heresy  of  the  age.  All  Protestants  who  are  not 
Manicheans  are  Pelagians.  It  is  of  no  use  to  appeal  to  the 
symbols  and  formulas  of  the  Protestant  sects,  for  these  are 
no  longer  believed,  and  are  kept  only  for  the  purposes  of 
controversy.  There  may  be  a  few  thousands  of  individual 
Protestants  in  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States  who  really  intend  to  believe  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  and  that  of  the  Incarnation  as  held  by  the  church  in 
the  early  ages,  and  who  would  consider  it  a  sufficient  reason 
for  rejecting  a  doctrine  that  it  evidently  contradicted  them  ; 
but  the  great  mass,  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  are  in- 
grained unbelievers,  and  can  be  convinced  by  no  ratio 
theologioa,  no  theological  reason,  or  arguments  drawn  from 
the  analogies  of  faith. 

Mr.  Morris  is  unquestionably  an  able  and  learned  man, 
but  he  was  a  tractarian,  and  in  spite  of  himself  he  judges 
Protestants  generally  by  what  he  found  to  be  true  of  the 
tractarians.  He  may,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to  retort  upon 
us  that  we  were  Unitarian,  and  judge  the  Protestant  world 
by  what  we  found  to  be  true  of  Unitarians.  But  we  were 
Presbyterian  and  well  acquainted  with  Anglicanism  before 
we  became  Unitarian.  Moreover,  when  we  were  a  Unita- 
rian our  principal  study  was  of  the  non-Unitarian  sects. 
The  Unitarians  with  whom  we  associated  were  not  a  mere 
clique  with  a  peculiar  language  and  profession  of  their  own, 
living  and  conversing  only  among  themselves,  and  hardly 
deigning  to  iiotice  any  thing  occuring  out  of  their  own 
"set."  In  this  they  differed  essentially  from  the  tractarians. 
These  were  a  clique  in  the  bosom  of  the  establishment,  liv- 
ing, to  a  great  extent,  solely  among  themselves,  with  very 
little  intercourse  with  any  but  persons  of  their  own  stamp. 
They  all  had  the  same  mark,  and  it  was  as  easy  at  a  glance 
to  say  of  one  of  them,  He  is  a  Puseyite,  as  it  is  to  say  of 
this  man.  He  is  a  Quaker,  or  of  that  man.  He  is  a  Metho- 
dist minister,  or  a  Presbyterian  parson.  Even  when  con- 
verted and  received  into  the  communion  of  the  church,  nay, 
when  carried  through  a  course  of  theology  and  raised  to  the 
priesthood,  the  Puseyite  is  as  unmistakable  as  before.  No 
man  of  the  least  discernment  could  mistake  the  production 
of  a  converted  tractarian  for  that  of  one  who  had  been 
brought  up  a  Catholic  from  his  childhood.     At  every  page 
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the  peculiar  habit  of  thought  and  mode  of  expression  of  the- 
"set"  are  apparent.  Besides,  you  liave  but  to  look  into  the 
natui'al  lieart,  abroad  upon  the  Protestant  world,  and  to  ob- 
serve the  tendencies  of  the  Protestant  mind  everywhere,  to 
find  conclusive  proof  that  our  judgment,  by  whatever  it 
may  have  been  influenced,  is  far  more  conformable  to  fact 
tlian  that  of  the  converted  tractarians.  It  is  far  more  un- 
favorable, we  grant ;  but  whoever  considers  the  nature, 
tendencies,  and  effects  of  heresy  will  for  that  very  reason 
conclude  that  it  is  the  more  likely  to  be  the  true  judgment. 
In  judging  the  Catholic  world  our  rule  is,  The  more  favor- 
able, the  truer  the  judgment ;  in  jndging  the  uncatholic  it 
is.  The  more  unfavorable,  the  truer  the  judgment.  The  pre- 
sumption is  always  in  favor  of  the  Catholic,  and  we  can  be- 
lieve no  evil  of  him  till  it  is  proved ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  presumption  is  always  against  the  heretic,  and  we  can 
believe  no  good  of  him  till  it  is  proved.  We  require  proof 
to  believe  evil  of  a  Catholic,  or  to  believe  good  of  a  here- 
tic. The  most  favorable  construction  must  be  presumed  to- 
be  the  true  (jne  in  case  of  the  former,  the  least  favorable 
the  true  one  in  case  of  the  latter. 

The  tractarians,  in  the  judgment  of  Protestants,  are  vir- 
tually papists,  and  Father  Newman  has  proved,  in  his 
own  inimitable  way,  and  by  a  perfectly  legitimate  applica- 
tion of  his  doctrine  of  development,  that  tractarianism  is 
repugnant  to  genuine  Anglicanism,  and,  we  may  add,  then 
a  fortiori  to  all  other  forms  of  Protestantism.  It  will  not 
do,  then,  to  take  tractarians  as  in  any  sense  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Protestant  world.  They  represent  nobody 
but  themselves,  and  are  merely  Protestants  struggling  to 
get  out  of  Protestantism  into  Catholicity,  without  disown- 
ing the  Anglican  establishment  or  going  to  Rome.  They 
have  much  in  them  that  we  like,  but,  logically  considered, 
they  can  command  no  respect.  They  are  neither  fish  nor 
flesh,  nor  yet  good  red  herring.  They  are  nice  men,  but 
shockingly  bad  logicians.  In  the  general  movements  of 
our  age  they  are  a  fact,  but  a  fact  of  no  great  significance, 
and  becoming  less  and  less   significant   every    day.      The 

Westminster  Revieio,  under  its  new  management,  is  a  far 
better  index  to  the  tendencies  of  the  Protestant  mind  even 
in   England  than  The   Christian  Iieinemhra7icer,  and  The 

WeeJdij  Despatch  than  The  Guardian.  Divine  grace  may 
be  operating  in  this  or  that  locality  in  an  extraordinary 
way  for  the  conversion  of  Protestants,  but  the  Protestant 
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world,  as  such,  pursues  its  natural  course  towards  tlie  de- 
nial of  all  Christian  doctrine,  and  therefore  of  all  truth. 
Nothing  is  more  evident  than  this  to  every  one  who  has 
looked  out  from  his  own  clique,  and  accustomed  himself  to 
take  broad  and  continental,  instead  of  narrow  and  insular 
views.  England  is  not  all  the  world,  nor  are  converted  and 
unconverted  tractarians  all  England.  If  the  author  could, 
to  use  his  own  favorite  word, — which,  as  he  and  his  school 
use  it,  we  detest, — realize  this,  he  would  write  a  work  much 
better  adapted  to  the  state  of  men's  minds  than  is  the  very 
elaborate  treatise  before  us. 

Even  under  a  purely  literarj'-  and  logical  point  of  view, 
we  are  far  from  being  able  to  commend  the  author's  learned 
volumes  as  warmly  as  we  could  wish.  It  is  unpleasant  to 
have  to  find  fault  with  every  work  that  comes  to  us  from  a 
converted  Puseyite.  We  exceedingly  regret  it.  We  wish 
some  of  the  school  would  write  and  publish  a  work  strictly 
Catholic  in  thought  and  expression,  so  that  we  could  prove 
to  them  that  we  have  no  personal  dislike  to  them,  and  are 
as  willing  to  commend  the  true  and  the  good  coming  from 
them  as  from  any  other  source.  We  do  not  like  the  atti- 
tude we  have  been  obliged  to  assume  towards  them ;  but  it 
is  not  our  fault.  These  gentlemen  were  a  clique,  a  peculiar 
school,  before  their  conversion,  and,  unhappily,  they  remain 
so  since,  though  no  doubt  unintentionally,  and  without  sus- 
pecting it.  The  only  difference  we  can  detect  in  mental 
and  moral  characteristics  between  a  converted  and  an  un- 
converted Puseyite  is,  that  the  former  believes  a  little  more, 
and  the  latter  a  little  less.  We  have  just  read  a  pleasant 
though  not  a  very  able  work,  entitled,  A  Tour  in 
E'jypt,  Palestine,  Syrla^  c&g.,  by  James  Laird  Patterson. 
The  author  commenced  his  travels  as  a  Puseyite,  but  had 
the  happiness  to  be  converted  in  Holy  Week,  at  Jerusalem, 
where  he  was  reconciled  to  the  church.  According  to  his 
account,  he  was  conditionally  baptized,  and  afterwards  read 
his  abjuration  of  Protestantism.  Here  it  is  the  custom,  we 
believe,  for  the  convert  to  read  his  abjuration  before  re- 
ceiving the  sacrament, — to  put  off  Protestantism  before  be- 
ing clothed  upon  with  Catholicity.  But  it  has  struck  us 
that  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Patterson  is  significant, 
and  may  explain  many  things  which  have  puzzled  us  in  the 
converted  tractarians,  especially  of  the  development  school. 
They  appear  not  to  have  been  required  to  abjure  their 
heresies  before  being  reconciled  to  the  church ;  at  least  they 
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seem  never  to  have  comprehended  that  such  a  requirement 
was  made,  or  at  all  necessary,  in  their  case. 

It  would  seem  from  all  that  we  can  learn  respecting  them, 
that  these  excellent  converts  never  came  to  the  church  be- 
cause oppressed  with  the  hnrden  of  sin, — because  they 
wished  to  have  quenched  tlie  flames  of  hell  already  kindled 
in  their  bosoms.  They  were  not  children  of  wrath  as  others, 
but  were  already  good  pious  Christians  in  a  degree,  and 
needed  not  to  have  the  Christian  life  begotten  in  them, 
but  helps,  which  thej  could  not  find  in  the  Anglican  es- 
tal)lishment,  to  live  tliat  life  in  its  perfection.  They  came 
to  the  church,  not  to  obtain  sanctity,  for  that  they  already 
possessed,  but  to  attain  to  heroic  sanctity,  the  sanctity  of 
canonized  saints,  which  they  became  convinced  tliat  they 
could  not  have  outside  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
They  had  nothing  to  put  off,  no  old  life  to  reject,  to 
anathematize,  for  the  life  they  had  lived  was,  as  far  as  it 
went,  the  true  Christian  life,  and  what  they  wanted  was 
something  more  than  they  already  had, — not  something 
radically  different.  Here,  we  apprehend,  is  the  source  of 
whatever  misunderstanding  there  is  between  them  and  us. 
They  retain  their  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  the  life  they 
lived  in  the  establishment,  and  look  upon  conversion,  at 
least  in  their  case,  as  a  putting  on  of  Catholicity  without 
any  putting  off  of  Puseyism,  and  their  Catholic  life  as  a 
continuation  of  their  Pusejdte  life  under  circumstances  and 
conditions  far  more  favorable  to  its  development  and 
growth.  If  they  had  been  forced,  as  we  were,  to  feel  that 
we  must  come  to  the  church  that  we  might  have  life,  not 
merely  that  we  might  have  it  more  abundantly,  and  that 
conversion  and  reception  into  the  bosom  of  the  church 
were  the  comTnencement,  not  merely  tlie  continuation,  of 
the  Christian  life,  we  suppose  we  should  have  found  little 
in  them  with  which  we  could  not  have  sympathized.  They 
would  then  have  distrusted  their  past  life,  intellectually  as 
well  as  morally,  and  would  have  set  themselves  to  learn  as 
little  children.  Tliey  would  have  relied  on  none  of  their 
past  historical  reading  or  patristic  learning,  nor  paraded 
it  before  us  till  they  had  reviewed  it  in  the  light  of  Catholic 
faith  and  theology.  They  would  then  have  disturbed  us 
with  no  novel  speculations,  and  insisted  upon  no  novel  the- 
ories for  the  explanation  of  facts  which  have  no  existence 
out  of  the  darkened  understandings  of  heretics. 

We  have  no  wish  to  disparage  in  any  respect  whatever 
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the  merits  of  the  ilhistrioiis  author,  to  whose  ability,  learn- 
ino^,  zeal,  and  piety  we  pay  a  willing  tribute  ;  but  he  seems 
to  us  to  lack  artistic  taste,  scientific  method,  and  sound  di- 
dactics. He  is  deficient  in  grasp  and  vigor  of  thought,  in 
clearness  and  force  of  expression.  His  woi-k  has,  properly 
speaking,  no  beginning,  middle,  or  end,  and  he  himself  tells 
us  that  we  may  begin  to  read  either  with  the  first  or  the 
second  part,  as  we  choose.  He  has  brought  together  a  rich 
mass  of  materials,  collected  with  great  pains  and  labor,  l)ut 
he  has  not  melted  them  down,  and  cast  them  into  a  uniform 
and  consistent  whole.  His  style  is  dry,  hard,  involved,  and 
obscure.  Without  being  verbose,  it  is  needlessly  diffuse, 
accumulating  proofs,  which  do  nothing  to  strengthen  each 
other,  on  points  where  very  little  proof  is  required,  and 
leaving  the  points  most  in  need  of  proof  unsustained  by  a 
single  authority. — overloading  with  commentaries  points 
which  were  originally  clear  and  certain,  and  passing  over 
with  scarcely  a  remark  those  which  were  doubtful  and  in 
need  of  being  elucidated.  Indeed,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand the  author's  state  of  mind,  or  to  form  any  concep- 
tion of  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  he  writes.  He  fails 
from  first  to  last  to  win  our  confidence  in  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  he  very  seldom  enables  us  to  determine  the 
principle  on  which  it  rests,  or  the  relation  of  that  principle 
to  the  well-known  principles  of  Catholic  faith  and  theology. 
For  the  most  part,  his  conclusions,  we  presume,  are  ortho- 
dox ;  but  we  feel  very  often  that  the  processes  by  which  he 
obtains  them  are  exceedingly  heterodox.  His  mental  tastes 
and  habits,  his  style  and  manner  of  writing,  are  to  a  great 
extent  Protestant,  or  those  of  a  man  to  whom  truth  has 
been  presented  piecemeal.  He  does  not  march  straight  to 
the  heart  of  his  subject,  and  lay  open  its  central  principle, 
from  which  all  that  appertains  to  it  maybe  explained  in  its 
unity  and  real  order.  He  proceeds,  even  when  his  inten- 
tion is  the  reverse,  from  facts  to  principles,  from  particu- 
lars to  universals,  from  multiplicity  to  unity,  in  tlie  true 
Protestant  style.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  learned  that 
principles  are  before  facts,  the  universal  or  general,  the  gen- 
eric, before  the  particular,  and  unity  before  multiplicity,  or 
that,  if  the  general  is  never  obtainable  without  the  particu- 
lar, it  is  never  obtainable  from  the  particular ;  that  unity  is 
no  induction  from  multiplicity,  ontology  from  pyschology, 
nor  pi-inciples  from  facts,  flence  he  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
truly  logical.     The  Catholic  has  truth  as  a  whole,  in  its 
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unity  and  integrity,  and  therefore  his  method  is  to  descend 
from  the  general  to  the  particular,  from  unity  to  multiplic- 
ity, from  principles  to  facts,  and  therefore  a  strictly  logical 
method.  He,  when  faithful  to  his  privileges,  borrows  his 
light  from  the  Creator,  not  the  creature,  enlightens  facts  by 
principles,  not  principles  by  facts,  and  particulars  by  the 
general,  without  which  they  are  uninielligible,  not  the  gen- 
eral by  particulars.  But  the  Protestant,  having  at  best 
only  some  faint  and  broken  reflections  of  truth,  can  only  pro- 
ceed by  way  of  induction,  which  never  leads  to  the  truth, 
but  the  further  from  it.  And  hence  it  is  that  Protestants, 
whatever  their  learning  and  ability,  are  always  illogical  and 
sophistical. 

Logic,  as  an  art,  is  the  intellectual  application  of  princi- 
ples, and  is  determined,  not  by  the  human  mind  itself,  but 
by  the  real  or  intelligible  order  which  exists  and  operates 
independently  of  the  human  mind.     Its  office  is  not  to  dis- 
cover principles,  but  to  apply  them  ;  not  to  invent  truth, 
but  to  demonstrate  it.    It  always  presupposes  the  mind  that 
is  to  use  it  is  already  in  possession  of  the  principles  to  be  ap- 
plied, or  of  tlie  truth  to  be  demonstrated  or  proved.    Truth 
is   being,  or  that  which  is  or   exists  independently  of  the 
perceiving  or  reasoning  mind,  and  principles  are   simply 
the  ontological  truth,  eUher  originally  or  by  participation. 
Logic,  therefore,  depends  on  tlie  real  order,  as  much  as  does 
intuition  itself,  and  consequently  must  proceed  from,  not 
to,  the  ontological  truth  or  ])rinciple.     It  is  then  and  must 
be  deductive,  and  consequently  all  induction,  not  resolvable 
into  deduction,  is  illogical,  a  mere  sophistry.     The  peculiar 
Protestant  philosophy,  it  is  confessed  on  all  hands,  is  the 
inductive,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Baconian  phi- 
losophy.    This  philosophy  starts  avowedly  with  the  assump- 
tion that  the  general,  the  universal  in  the  language  of  the 
schoolmen,  or,  as  we  may  say,  the  principle,  is  unknown, 
and  that  nothing  is  immediately  apprehended  by  the  mind 
but  particulars,  or  simple  facts.    Its  pretence  is  to  rise  from 
facts  to  the  principle,  from  particulars  to  the  general,  from 
multiplicity  to    unity,  from  psycholoiry  to  ontology,  from 
man  and  the  universe  to  God.     But  as  the  essence  of  logic 
is  the  application  of  principles  to  facts,  not  of  facts  to  prin- 
ciples, &c.,  thus  imitating  in  its  own  order,  faintly,  very 
faintly  assuredly,  the  crea'tive  act  of  God  by  which  he  pro- 
duces'existences  from  nothing,  (for  facts  without  principles, 
particulars  without  the  general,  are  unintelligible,  and  to 
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the^  mind^  as  if  thej  were  not),  it  follows  of  necessity  that 
no  inductive  philosopher  is  or  can  be  a  good  logician,  and 
if  he  ever  reasons  logically  at  all,  it  is  only  on  condition  of 
reasoning  illogically.  If  a  Protestant  is  ever  logical,  it  is 
only  by  denying  while  he  affirms  his  own  system,  which  is 
supremely  illogical. 

^  Now  it  seems  to  us  that  the  learned  author  has  not  suffi- 
ciently distrusted  his  Oxford  logic,  which  has  for  its  basis 
the  inductive  philosophy.     Ther'e  is  no  doubt,  that,  to  most 
of  us  who  are  converts  from   Protestantism,  the  truth  has 
been  presented,  as  he  says.  "  piecemeal,"  and  that  we  came 
to  it  in  its  unity  and  integrity  only  by  successive  steps,  or 
rather  by  successive  illurainations.'^     This  has  been  owing 
in  part  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  position  and  training. 
But  when  a  Protestant  has  once  been  really  converted,  he 
is  inexcusable  if  he  then  finds  it  necessary  to  continue  the 
Protestant  method.     His  Protestant  method  never  brought 
him  to  the  church  ;  he  was  brought  in  spite  of  that  method, 
by  the  power  of  divine  grace,  his  will  cooperating  there- 
with, and,  so  far  as  reasoning  entered  for  any  thing  into  the 
process,  by  his  unconsciously  in  some  cases,  consciously  in 
others,  adopting  and  pursuing  the  Catholic  method.     More- 
over, once  converted  and  instructed  in  his  faith,  he  has  the 
truth  in  its  unity  and  integrity.     He  can  now  seize  it  in  its 
central  principle,  see  the  universe,  natural  and  supernatural, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  Creator,  and  descend  from 
God  to  creature.     He  holds,  so  to  speak,  in  his  hand  the 
principle  of  all  things,  from  which  all  facts,  all  particular 
questions,  are  solvable.     To  proceed  now  as  an  inductive 
philosopher,  as  a  Protestant  wlio  has  truth  only  as  reflected 
in  faint  and  broken  i-ays  from  the  creature,  is  to  forego  his 
high  privilege  as  a  Catholic,  and  to  derive,  as  to  his  manner 
or  mode  of  thinking  and  writing,  no  advantage  from  his 
conversion.     This  is,  as  it  seems  t!o  us,  the  precise  case  with 
our  author.     His  conversion  appears  to  have  been  a  putting 
on  of  Catholicity  without  a  putting  off  of  Protestantism,  or 
the  grafting  of  certain  Catholic  truths  into  his  Oxfordism. 
Hence  he  attempts  to  explain  and  vindicate  Catholicity  by 
Oxford  logic  and  philosophy.     All  this  was  natural,  consid- 
ering that  the  converts  of  his  school  regarded  their  Oxford 
life  as  sinning  only  by  defect,  as  faulty  only  in  respect  to 
what  it  lacked,  not  in  respect  to  any  thing  it  professed  to 
have.    Still,  if  the  author  had  reviewed  his  Oxford  lo^ic  and 
philosophy,  and   freed    himself  from  their   trammels,    we 
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should  not  have  had  occasion  to  accuse  him,  as  we  have 
done,  of  lacking  grasp  and  vigor  of  tliought,  clearness  and 
force  of  expression.  If  on  becoming  a  Catholic  he  had 
taken  the  pains  to  adjust  his  philosophy  to  the  ontology  of 
the  catechism,  he  would  have  given  us  no  occasion  to  com- 
plain of  the  diffnseness  and  oliscurity  of  his  work  ;  and  he 
woukl  have  compressed  it  within  a  thii'd  of  its  present  di- 
mensions, and  made  it  far  more  complete,  intelligible,  and 
conclusive.  As  the  case  now  stands,  we  are  often  at  a  loss 
to  determine  what  he  really  means,  and  as  we  see  he  has  an 
unsound  philosophy,  we  dare  not  rely  on  his  judgment, 
when  we  can  determine  his  meaning,  unless  we  can  justify 
it  from  other  sources.  "Whether  it  be  Catholic  or  not,  he 
gives  us  no  means  of  knowing,  for  he  does  not  connect  the 
principle  on  wliich  it  rests  with,  or  show  its  relation  to,  the 
well-known  principles  of  Catholic  faith  and  theology,  al- 
though this  is  precisely  what  he  proposes  to  do,  and  would 
have  done,  if  he  had  followed  Catholic  instead  of  Protestant 
logic. 

The  author  divides  his  work  into  three  parts.  In  the 
first  part  he  labors  to  prove,  from  the  admission  that  "the 
Word  was  made  tlesh,"  that  our  Lord  was  perfect  God  and 
perfect  man,  and  therefore  we  can  predicate  of  him  in  his 
human  nature  all  that  we  can  predicate  of  a  perfect  man, — 
or  of  any  man,  sin  excepted.  In  liis  human  nature,  he  has 
the  proper  faculties,  affections,  and  duties  of  humanity,  and 
therefore  owed  to  his  virgin  mother  submission,  the  love 
and  obedience  due  from  a  son  to  his  mother.  All  this  is 
true,  and  the  author  has  admirably  developed  and  proved 
it.  In  this  respect  we  can  warmly  commend  his  work.  In 
his  second  part  he  undertakes  to  prove  from  the  admission 
which  Protestants  must  make,  that  "Mary  was  a  good 
woman,"  that  our  Lord,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  con- 
ception in  her  womb,  enriched  her  with  all  connnunicable 
graces,  and  especially  with  full  and  complete  knowledge  of 
his  own  person  and  character,  and  of  the  whole  mystery  of 
redemption.  Now,  as  Mary  was  at  the  least  a  good  woman,  she 
would  naturally  wish  to  know  what  manner  of  child  it  was 
that  the  angel  had  announced  should  be  born  of  her,  and 
whicli  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  her  womb. 
This  wish  would  be  known  to  the  child  as  soon  as  formed, 
for  all  knowledge  was  infused  into  his  Juiman  soul,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  hypostatic  union,  from  the  moment  of  concep- 
tion,    lie  knew   the  wish  as  soon  as  formed,  and  could 
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comply  with  it,  for  he  had  all  power.  Thus  as  a  dutiful 
and  loving  son  he  was  bound  to  do  so,  and  of  course  did  do 
so.  But  it  may  be  said  that  he  owed  a  duty  to  his  Father 
as  well  as  to  his  m.other,  and  it  may  not  have  been  the  will 
of  God,  his  Father,  that  he  should  have  communicated  this 
knowledge  to  his  mother  so  soon  and  at  once.  Very  true, 
it  mcuy  have  been  so,  but  it  is  for  you  to  prove  that  it  was 
so.  Therefore  it  was  not  so,  and  therefore  he  did  communi- 
cate it !  This  is  a  tolerabi}'  fair  specimen  of  the  author's 
logic,  when  he  is  not  assisted  by  the  Catholic  author  iie 
chances  to  cite.  There  are  many  things  very  proper  in 
pious  meditation,  which  are,  nevertheless,  of  no  value  as 
arguments,  and  which  are  very  unsuitable  to  be  proposed  to 
those  who  are  without ;  for  some  things  may  be  very  edify- 
ing to  the  pious  believer,  that  are  by  no  means  convincing 
to  the  unbeliever.  We  say  nothing  of  tlie  conclusion  at 
which  the  author  arrives,  for  we  do  not  know  what  is  the 
current  teaching  of  our  divines  on  the  subject.  We  have 
had,  in  the  little  time  we  have  been  in  the  church,  as  much 
as  we  could  do  to  learn  what  is  of  faith,  without  making 
ourselves  acquainted  with  all  the  remote  consequences 
M'hich  theologians  have  drawn  from  admitted  theological 
principles.  We  know  that  our  Lady  had  the  grace  of  hu- 
mility, and  that  if  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  she  should 
for  a  time  remain  in  ignorance  of  some  things  pertaining  to 
the  mystery  of  redemption,  or  the  person  and  character  of 
her  Son,  which  we  can  conceive  might  have  been  the  case, 
she  would  have  had  no  wish  to  be  enriched  all  at  once  with 
the  knowledge  supposed,  for  she  had  no  will  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  divine  will.  We  must,  then,  know  by  pos- 
itive revelation  what  was  the  will  of  God  in  the  premises, 
before  we  can  conclude  any  thing  as  certain  on  tlie  subject, 
one  way  or  the  other.  Consequently,  to  us,  the  whole  fab- 
ric of  doctrine  whicii  the  author  has  constructed  on  the 
supposed  Protestant  admission  that  "  Mary  was  a  good 
woman,"  even  if  true,  has  no  solid  foundation  in  any  thing 
he  has  advanced.  We  do  not,  let  it  l)e  understood,  dispute 
his  conclusions ;  we  only  question  the  process  l)y  which  he 
professes  to  obtain  thein. 

The  author  starts  with  a  false  principle,  namely,  that  moral 
evidence  can  never  give  certainty,  or  any  thing  more  than 
probability.  The  certainty  of  the  believer,  he  supposes,  is 
due  not  to  evidence  at  all,  but  solely  to  the  gift  of  faith, 
donum  Jidei,  received  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism.     But 
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the  gift  of  faitli  adds  nothing  to  the  objective  certainty,  or 
the  certainty  of  tlie  matter  of  faith.  What  it  gives  is 
subjective  certainty.  It  gives  ns.a  clearer  view  and  a  stronger 
hold  of  the  objective  certainty,  bnt  does  not  create  or  in 
any  manner  aifect  that  certainty  in  itself.  It  consists  in  a 
sujjeriiatural  illustration  of  the  understanding,  and  a  super- 
natural inclination  of  the  will ;  but  for  this  very  reason  it 
gives  us  a  supernatural  facility,  not  only  to  believe  the  truth 
proposed,  but  also  to  detect  error  and  uncertainty,  and  con- 
sequently, instead  of  facilitating  our  belief  of  what  is  not 
objectively  certain,  or  what  is  merely  probable,  it  renders  it 
all  the  more  difficult  for  us  to  believe  it ;  and  hence,  of  all 
people  in  the  world.  Catholics  are  the  least  credulous.  To 
deny  all  objective  certainty,  or  to  allow  only  an  objective 
probability,  is  simply  to  declare  all  faith,  except  as  an  in- 
fused habit,  absolutely  impossible.  Overlooking  this  fact, 
denying  all  objective  certainty,  the  author  does  not  even 
aim  in  his  logic  to  establish  the  objective  certainty  of  his 
conclusions,  and  appears  to  suppose  that  he  has  done  all  that 
can  be  required  of  him  when  he  has  rendered  it  probable 
that  they  are  not  improbable,  or  incredible.  He  concludes 
a  posse  ad  esse,  and  seldom  asks  any  thing  better  than  the 
argument  de  concjruo, — and  what  is  worse,  he  contends  that 
we  can  have  nothing  better.  This  proceeds  from  his  false  phi- 
losophy. He  and  his  school  are  genuine  psychologists.  They 
do  not,  perhaps,  intend  to  deny  all  objective  truth;  but  they  all 
contend  that  the  form  under  which  it  is  apprehended 
depends  on  the  human  mind  itself,  and  that  the  truth  ap- 
prehended by  us  would  apjiear  very  different,  if  our  minds 
were  differently  constituted,  as  we  may  suppose  it  actually 
does  to  superior  beings.  If  this  be  so,  there  can  be  no  ob- 
jective certainty,  and  then  no  demonstration,  and  no  absolute 
proof,  moral  or  metaphysical,  as  has  been  shown  over  and 
over  again  by  those  who  have  so  fully  refuted  the  Kantian 
philosophy,  whether  as  taught  by  Kant  himself,  or  as  modi- 
tied  by  Coleridge,  the  metaphysician  of  the  tractarian  school. 
The  doctrine  refutes  itself;  for  if  the  nexus  between  the 
premises  and  the  conclusion  be  not  necessary,  there  is  no  ob- 
jective certainty;  and  if  no  objective  certainty,  how  can  you 
affirm  fitness  or  congruity,  or  even  probability  ?  But  if  there 
is,  wh}^  start  with  the  assumption  that  there  is  not,  and  that 
the  form  of  the  object  depends,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
on  the  subject  ?  No  doubt  some  Catholics  have  been  trained 
up  psychologists,  which  we  regard  as  their  misfortune,  but 
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no  Catholic  is  ever  a  psychologist  in  his  theology.  Truth  is 
properly  defined  by  St.  Aiigiistine  to  be  being,  that  which 
really  is  or  exists,  and  either  we  are  unintelligent  beings,  or 
we  apprehend  it,  as  far  as  we  apprehend  it  at  all,  as  it'is  or 
exists  independent  of  our  minds;  for  it  is  of  the  essence  of 
intellect  to  apprehend  truth,  as  St.  Thomas  himself  teaches, 
in  teaching  that  truth  is  the  object  of  the  intellect,  as  good 
is  the  object  of  the  will.  Supei-ior  beings  see  further  "than 
we  do,  and  know  truths  that  we  do  not;  but  truth,  as  far  as 
we  see  and  know  it,  wears  to  us  the  same  form  that  it  does 
to  them.  We  regret,  therefore,  that  the  author  has  retained 
his  Oxford  logic  and  metaphysics.  It  is  not  well  to  set  out 
by  denying  in  principle  all  objective  certainty,  then  to  pro- 
ceed to  prove  a  thing,  for  aiight  we  know,  may  be,  and 
thence  to  conclude  that  it  is  fit  to  be,  and  if  fit  to  be  there- 
fore it  is,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  principle  from  which 
Catholic  doctrine  may  be  concluded  or  vindicated.  The 
fabrics  we  thus  erect  are  simply  castles  in  the  air. 

_  The  author,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  is  not  careful  to  mark  the 
distinction  between  opinions  in  the  church  and  the  opinions 
of  the  church.  He  places  the  opinions  in  the  church,  which 
he  is  not  forbidden  to  hold,  on  the  same  line  with  doctrines 
of  the  chnrch,  which  he  is  not  permitted  to  deny,  and  con- 
cludes indifferently  from  either,  what  is  to  be  received  as 
"the  mind  of  the  chnrch."  This  is  inexcusable.  He  has 
the  right,  when  contrary  opinions  are  held  by  respectable 
theologians,  to  adopt  which  opinion  he  chooses ;  but  he  can 
hold  it  only  as  an  opinion,  not  as  faith.  Where  there  are 
contrary  opinions,  both  of  which  it  is  lawful  to  hold, 
either  may  be  held  as  an  opinion,  but  neither  can  be  held  as 
Catholic  doctrine,  or  as  a  principle  from  which  positive 
arguments  in  defence  of  Catliolic  doctrine  may  be  drawn; 
for  the  opinion  that  could  be  so  taken  it  would  not  be  law- 
ful to  dispute.  It  would  in  fact  cease  to  be  opinion,  and 
become  faith.  The  author  must  remember  that  he  is  avowed- 
ly writing  for  Protestants,  and  in  his  arguments  with  Protes- 
tants for  Catholicity  he  cannot  conchide  from  what  are 
mere  opinions  amongst  our  own  theologians.  He  may  refer 
to  these  opinions  for  the  purpose  of  warding  off  Protestant 
objections,  but  he  cannot  make  them  the  basis  of  an  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  a  given  doctrine  is  Catholic  doctrine,  aiid 
ought  to  be  believed  as  such.  Among  the  loca  t/ieologica, 
or  theological  topics,  we  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen 
opinions  in  the  church  enumerated.     We  do  not  say  that 
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the  opinion  of  the  author  is  not  generally  the  sounder  opin- 
ion, bat  we  do  say  tluit  he  often  treats  opinion  as  if  it  were 
faitli,  and  erects  on  it  a  fabric  wliich  he  will  find  very  apt 
to  excite  the  derision  or  the  blasphemy  of  those  for  whom 
he  professes  to  write.  We  hold  the  worship  which  we  pay 
to  our  blessed  Lad}'  too  sacred  and  too  tender  to  be  exposed, 
as  the  author  exposes  it,  to  the  rude  scoffs  of  an  unbeliev- 
ing world,  and  we  think  that,  if  he  chose  to  defend  it  at  all, 
he  should  have  done  so  with  more  reserve,  or  at  least  with 
arguments,  and  from  principles,  which  are  able  to  stand  the 
test  of  the  most  rigid  logical  criticism,  not  with  ]iriuci)iles 
which  are  perhaps  questionable,  and  arguments  which  are  at 
best  ridiculous. 

We  are  told  that  the  first  two  sections  of  the  work  "  may 
be  said  to  be  little  more  than  an  expansion  of  meditations, 
which  mainly  contributed  to  the  author's  own  conversion." 
This  is  obvious  enough  on  their  very  face,  and  no  doubt  ac- 
counts for  much  in  them  of  which  we  are  obliged  to  com- 
plain. As  the  meditations  of  an  Anglican,  working  his  way 
to  the  light,  of  which  he  catches  partial  glimpses  from  afar, 
whose  rays  now  and  then  reach  and  cheer  him  with  their 
warmth  and  brightness,  and  render  visible  without  dissipat- 
ing the  darkness  which  surrounds  him,  they  are  most  admi- 
rable, and  not  unworthy  of  being  studied.  But  wliy  publish 
them,  with  all  their  necessary  crudeness  and  inaccuracies? 
Why  not  correct  them  by  subsequent  Catholic  study  and  ex- 
perience? In  them  we  see  too  plainly  the  Oxford  student, 
who  has  as  yet  no  clear  and  distinct  perception  of  the  truth, 
stumbling  over  difhculties  which  a  more  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Catholic  theology  would  prove  to  be  no  difficulties 
at  all.  The  author  appears  here  with  all  his  Oxford  preju- 
dices, with  full  confidence  in  his  Oxford  historical  and  patris- 
tic reading,  and  that  lofty  contempt  which  Oxford  students 
always  affect  for  the  learning  and  judgment  of  Catholics. 
He  disparages  the  edition  of  the  fathei-s  by  the  learned 
Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  and  seems  never  to  have  thought 
it  possible  for  a  Catholic  divine,  not  a  graduate  of  a  Protes- 
tant university,  to  instruct  him,  or  in  any  manner  to  aid  him 
in  his  researches  after  truth.  Even  the  Angel  of  the  Schools 
is  too  common  an  authority  among  Catholic  students  to  com- 
mand his  respect.  If  he  consults  a  Catholic  author  it  must 
be  an  ancient  father  whose  sense  is  uncertain,  or  a  modern 
doctor  whose  language  is  not  always  clear  and  definite,  or 
whose  speculations  do  not  enter  into  the  current  theology 
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of  the  church.  All  this  is  perfectly  natural  in  an  Anglican 
in  the  process  of  his  conversion  to  Catholicitj,  but  we  must 
be  pardoned  for  saying,  that  it  is  not  precisely  what  we  look 
for  in  a  professor  in  a  Catholic  college. 

The  author  makes  a  great  display  of  learning.  He  amends 
the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Greek  of 
the  New,  with  wonderful  facility,  if  not  felicity, — cor- 
rects the  text  of  a  father  wlierever  the  received  reading  does 
not  happen  to  be  to  his  purpose,  and  settles  the  genuine- 
ness or  spuriousness  of  works  attributed  to  ancient  authors, 
without  the  least  hesitation,  deciding  against  all  Christian 
antiquity  without  the  slightest  misgiving.  He  gives  up 
arguments  and  historical  readings,  on  which  the  ablest  of 
our  divines  have  uniformly  insisted,  and  does  it  not  to  win 
the  confidence  of  Protestants,  but  to  save  Catholics  from  the 
reproach  of  ignorance  and  credulity,  or  their  criticism  from 
the  derision  of  their  learned  adversaries.  Now  in  all  this, 
for  aught  we  know,  he  may  be  right.  We  are  not  learned 
enough  to  pass  judgment  on  the  solidity  and  accuracy  of. his 
learning.  But  the  lofty  airs  he  assumes,  and  his  low  ap- 
preciati(^n  of  all  Catholic  intelligence  and  scholarship  are 
not  precisely  fitted  to  win  our  confidence.  It  would  be 
well  for  us  who  are  converts  to  learn  what  Catholics  really 
know,  before  we  take  it  upon  us  to  treat  them  as  mere  scio- 
lists and  pious  fools,  or  for  granted  that  we  have  brought 
into  the  church  an  invaluable  treasure  in  our  Protestant  cul- 
tivation and  learning.  The  church,  perhaps,  could  have 
contrived,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  get  along  without 
us,  much  better  than  we  without  her.  After  all,  we  brought 
her  nothing  to  boast  of,  nothing  but  our  sins,  our  ignorance, 
and  our  infirmities.  Our  conversion  is  not  likely  to  create  a 
new  epoch  in  her  history.  And  for  us  to  suppose  that  we 
can  throw  new  light  on  the  sacred  mysteries,  and  clear  up 
in  a  new  and  more  satisfactory  way  the  abstruse  points  of 
theology  which  Catholic  theologians  have  not  yet  settled, 
would,  Avere  it  not  presumptuous,  be  simply  ridiculous.  We 
ought  to  consider  ourselves  as  knowing  nothing  except  what 
we  liavo  learned  since  our  reconciliation  to  the  church,  at 
the  feet  of  her  teachers  and  pastors. 

For  ourselves,  we  confide  in  no  judgments  we  formed 
prior  to  our  conversion,  and  trust  no  historical  or  patristic 
reading  we  had  then  made,  save  so  far  as  we  have  since  re- 
viewed it  in  the  light  of  Catholic  faith  and  theology.  We 
have  felt  it  necessarj'  to  learn  all  anew  under  the  direction 
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of  Catholic  teachers,  who  happen  never  to  have  been  schis- 
matics or  heretics,  and  whom  we  have  found  abundantly 
able  to  instruct  us  in  evei^  branch  of  science  and  erudition. 
We  know  no  reason  wliv  this  should  have  been  more  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  a  converted  Unitarian,  than  in  that  of  a 
converted  Puseyite.  Indeed,  it  strikes  us  as  less  necessary, 
because  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Unitarianism  and 
Catholicity  is  so  broad  and  distinct,  that  no  one  of  ordinary 
discernment  can  mistake  it ;  while  Puseyism  runs  so  near  to 
Catholicity  on  so  many  points,  so  successfully  counterfeits 
Catholic  doctrines  and  practices,  that,  if  we  are  not  on  our 
guard,  we  may  easily  mistake  the  one  for  the  other.  Human 
nature  in  the  absence  of  satanic  temptation  can  go  far,  and 
with  Satanic  aid  may  go  much  further,  in  counterfeiting 
Catholic  faith  and  sanctity,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish the  asceticism  of  the  Stoic,  which  springs  from 
pride,  from  the  asceticism  of  the  Christian,  which  springs 
from  humility,  or  the  sanctity  of  Littlemore,  for  instance,  so 
praised  by  Father  Dominic,  from  tiie  supernatural  sanctity 
of  the  Catholic.  It  requires  an  extraordinary  grace  to  be  a 
discernerof  spirits.  The  same  counterfeit  is  often  eifected 
in  doctrine,  and  the  resemblance  of  the  counterfeit  to  the 
genuine  is  often  so  close,  as  to  be  most  difficult  even  for 
well-informed  persons  to  detect.  Tlie  Oxford  converts 
themselves  were  deceived,  for  the  sanctity  which  they  be- 
lieved they  possessed,  of  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
boast,  and  to  which  for  a  long  time  they  referred  as  a  full 
justitication  of  their  remaining  in  the  Anglican  establish- 
ment, they  held  to  be  true  Christian  sanctity,  when  in 
reality  it  was  no  more  Christian  sanctity  than  is  that  ex- 
hibited by  some  Moravians,  Metiiodists,  and  Quakers,  or 
even  some  of  the  ancient  or  modern  pagans.  The  closer  the 
resemblance  of  one's  life  to  Catholicity  before,  the  more 
liable  is  he  to  err  after,  his  conversion ;  and  the  further  re- 
moved one's  heresy  from  orthodoxy  before  his  conversion, 
the  less  liable  is  he  to  retain  it  afterwards.  The  tractarian 
converts,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  doctrine  and  practice 
prior  to  their  reconciliation  to  the  church,  are,  of  all  classes 
of  English  and  American  converts,  precisely  those  who  are 
the  most  likely  to  originate  a  new  heresy  among  us,  or  to 
fail  to  apprehend  and  maintain  Catholic  doctrine  in  its  in- 
tegrity. Their  writings  must  always  be  read  with  the  pre- 
sumption against  them.  Therefore,  of  all  should  they  be 
the  most  careful  to  rely  in  nothing  on  their  past  life,  save  as 
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tliey  review  it  in  the  light  of  what  thej  have  learned  since 
tlieir  conversion,  not  under  instructors  vvlio,  like  tliemselves, 
are  hut  recent  converts,  of  tlieir  own  class,  but  under  such 
as  have  been  Catholics  from  their  youth.  These  hints  and 
sugojestions  may  not  be  called  for,  and  our  impression  'with 
regard  to  the  tractarian  converts  may  be  wiiolly  unauthor- 
ized ;  but  we  fear  that  what  we  have  said,  ungracious  as  it 
may  seem,  is  not  misplaced  or  mistimed.  We  sincerely 
wish,  therefore,  tliat,  instead  of  giving  us  the  meditations 
which  mainly  contributed  to  his  own  conversion,  the  author 
had  given  us  meditations  and  arguments  that  originated  in 
his  Catholic  faith  and  study,  and  therefore  such  as  ouglit  to 
convince  those  without  of  tlie  truth  of  Catholicity.  He 
would  then  have  written,  not  as  a  convert  from  Puseyism, 
but  as  a  Catholic. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  give  a  full  analysis  of  the 
author's  work.  The  great  body  of  his  work  is  undoubtedly 
Catholic,  sound,  and  realh'  meritorious.  But  aside  from  the 
faults  we  have  already  found  with  its  style,  logic,  and  phi- 
losophy, and  aside  from  the  fault  we  shall  soon  have  to  tind 
with  the  theory  on  wliich  it  is  confessedly  written,  there  are 
one  or  two  points  on  which  the  author,  in  his  direct  teach- 
ing, is  undeniably  heterodox.  In  his  table  of  contents  we 
find  this  startling  proposition:  "Even  fatalism  would  not 
exempt  from  moral  responsibility."  Here  is  his  illustration 
and  pi-oof  of  it : — 

"  It  has  been  shown  by  Butler,  in  his  admirable  Analogy,  that,  if  the 
opinion  of  a  necessity  or  fate  could  be  proved,  it  would  do  little  to  in- 
fluence practice  with  any  reasonable  man.  Whatever  excuse  can  be 
made  for  the  man  who  murders,  or  the  child  who  steals  upon  the  score 
of  necessity,  will  also  serve  as  an  excuse  for  the  mngistrate  who  excuses 
the  one,  or  the  parent  who  punishes  the  latter.  A.nd  this  among  other 
considerations  shows,  that  however  intoxicated  with  fatalism  men  might 
be  at  the  "first  draught  of  it,  still  after  a  while  men  would  be  treated  as  if 
they  were  free,  and  forced  against  themselves  to  believe  it.  The  very 
words  for  '  fate'  imply  a  speaker  or  distributor  wlio  made  the  fatum  to 
exist.  Now  if  ft  be  true  that  that  fatalism  which  puts  this  reflection 
out  of  sight  would  leave  moral  obligations  where  they  are,  then  predcs- 
tinarianism  itself  would  not  destroy  them,  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination fur  less." 

This  is  wretched  sophistry,  as  well  as  bad  theology.  But- 
ler is  no  great  authority  with  us,  but  as  cited  by  tlie  author 
he  does  not  attempt  to  prove  that  fatalism  is  compatible  with 
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moral  responsibility  ;  he  simply  contends  that  men,  if  they 
held  it,  would  he  pi^actically  ohWged  to  act  as  if  they  held  it 
not,  and  to  distribute  rewards  and  punishments  as  they  do 
now, — a  mere  truism.  He  does  not  assert,  and  far  less  does 
he  prove,  that,  if  fatalism  were  true,  tiiey  M'ould  lie  morally 
responsible  agents,  and  therefore  sul)jects  of  moral  praise 
and  blame.  Because  men  would  do  as  they  do  now  in  their 
practical  conduct,  through  an  irresistible  fate,  even  assum- 
ing fate  to  be  the  decree  of  God.  it  would  not  follow  that 
predestinarianism  itself  would  not  take  away  moral  responsi- 
bility. Fate,  whether  taken  in  the  old  heathen  sense,  or  as 
the  author  explains  it,  stands  opposed  to  free  will;  and  does 
the  author  mean  to  say  that  without  free  will  we  should  or 
could  be  morally  resi)onsible?  Predestination,  in  the  Cal- 
vinistic  sense,  is  repugnant,  and  always  held  by  Catholic 
divines  to  be  repugnant,  to  moral  responsibiHty,  because  it 
destroys  free  will.  It  is  simple  fate,  and  renders  its  author, 
or  him  who  spoke  i\ieyatu??i,  the  real  actor  in  all  the  acts  of 
man.  And  hence  Calvin  makes  God  the  author  of  sin.  Pre- 
destination, in  the  Catholic  sense,  does  iiot  take  away  moral 
responsibility,  most  assuredl}^,  simply  because  it  does  not 
take  away  free  will ;  because  it  is  uot^ate,  or  a  predestination 
that  executes  itself  without  the  free  concurrence  of  the  will 
of  the  predestinated,  that  is,  the  free  concurrence  of  a  will 
intrinsically  free  not  to  have  concurred.  How  predestination, 
which  is  certain  and  infallible,  can  coexist  with  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  is  a  mystery  which  human  reason  cannot  ex- 
plain. But  if  the  word  fate  has  any  meaning  in  our  lan- 
guage, it  denies  free  will,  and  if  there  is  any  thing  certain 
in  theology  or  philosophy,  it  is  that  the  denial  of  free  will  is 
the  denial  of  all  moral  obligation,  of  all  merit  and  all  de- 
merit. It  is  therefore  false,  and,  reference  had  to  the  defi- 
nitions of  the  church  condemning  Calvinism  and  Jansenism, 
even  heretical,  to  say  that  "  even  fatalism  would  not  exempt 
from  moral  responsibility."  The  author,  in  his  whole  chap- 
ter on  predestination,  from  which  we  have  taken  the  passage 
cited  above,  seems  to  us  either  to  use  language  very  loosely, 
or  else  to  be  writing  on  a  subject  which  he  has  by  no  means 
mastered.  "We  can  gather  very  little  that  is  definite  from 
what  he  says.  This,  however,  may  be  owing  to  our  own 
ignoj-ance  and  dulne'ss  of  apprehension. 

But  here  is  another  passage  which,  with  all  respect,  we 
would  recommend  to  the  notice  of  his  Eminence,  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  to  whom  these  volumes  are  dedicated  by  the 
autlior  : — 
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"Now  suppose  a  state  of  thing:s  in  which  it  was  an  acknowledged 
principle,  not  only  that  Christ  did  every  thing  as  an  example  to  us,  but 

also  that  it  was  a  clear  case  that  he  on  several  occasions disguised 

bis  real  meaning,  though  he  knew  people  in  general  would  draw  a  con- 
clusion from  his  words  just  tlie  opposite  of  lliat  meaning.  If  this  was 
the  state  of  things  in  which  the  fatlicrs  lived,  it  is  plain  that  they  might 
treat  lierelics  as  our  Lord  did  the  impertinent  thoughts  of  his  disciples, 
when  he  answered  them  by  this  wise  but  evasive  dimax.  [St.  Marie  xiii. 
32.]  Hence  it  is  clear,  that  if  a  numbei  'A  passages  can  be  quoted  from 
the  fathers,  in  which  the  ignorance  is  inscribed  to  Christ's  human  nature 
without  more  ado,  such  passages  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  convenient 
answer  to  present  difficuifies,  and  not  in  the  least  a  statement  of  their 
real  doctrine  upon  the  subject.  Until  the  reverse  of  this  can  be  distinctly 
proved,  it  will  not  avail  to  quote  these  passages  in  defence  of  the  Igno- 
rantists  [Agnoetse].  There  is  no  Catholic  divine  now-a  days,  probably, 
who  would  not  admit  that  such  evasive  answers  were  not  only  no  lies, 
but  absolutely  allowable  when  impertinent  questions  were  put.  There 
are  a  very  few,  if  any,  Protestants,  who  would  not  practically  use  this 
principle  in  real  life,  however  indignantly  they  may  at  first  sight  repu- 
diate it.  It  is  lawful  in  some  cases  for  inferiors  to  answer  superiors  in 
this  way;  as,  for  instance,  if  you  asked  a  servant  if  he  had  been  ever 
guilty  of  theft,  for  no  one  is  obliged  to  criminate  himself;  but  there  are 
far  more  cases,  where  it  is  lawful  for  superiors  to  evade  questions  which 
inferiors  have  no  right  to  ask.  Hence  it  was  lawful  for  our  Lord  and 
Master,  the  absolute  ruler  of  his  creatures,  to  answer  impertinent 
thoughts  in  this  manner.  And,  l)y  parallel  reasoning,  it  was  lawful  for 
the  fathers  to  answer  heretics  in  n  way  which,  while  it  disguised  their 
own  sentiments  probably,  nevertheless  did  the  heretics  good.  For  it  is 
always  lawful  to  lead  a  man  away  from  a  greater  sin  by  leading  him  to 
a  less:  thus  nobody  in  his  sane  senses  would  deny  that  it  was  a  virtuous 
deed  to  induce  a  man  to  stupify  himself  by  drink,  who  would  only  use 
his  wits  to  avail  himself  of  a  solitary  opportunity  for  murder  of  a  man 
in  mortal  sin,  or  adultery  mutually  agreed  upon.  If  any  body  would 
deny  it,  it  must  be  simply  because  he  had  never  given  the  question  a 
thought,  or  else  because  he  was  so  dull  of  conscience  as  to  prefer  the 
ruin  of  two  souls  to  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  powers  of  one. 
Now  if  the  fathers  could  lead  the  heretics  to  blaspheme  the  human 
nature  of  Christ,  to  do  so  was  to  lead  them  to  a  less  sin  than  blasphem- 
ing his  divine  nature,  which  blasphemy  might  never  be  forgiven,  neither 
in  this  world  nor  in  purgatory." 

The  doctrine  which  the  ordinary  reader  will  draw  from 
this  language  is,  that  it  is  sometimes  lawful  to  lie  for  the  in- 
terests of  truth,  and  to  do  evil  for  a  2;ood  end;  in  other 
words,  that  "the  end  justifies  the  means," — the  very  doc- 
trine which  is  so  generally,  and  so  falsely,  laid  to  the  charge 
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of  Catholic  theologians,  especially  the  learned  fathers  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  author  himself  seems  to  warrant 
this  interpretation  of  his  lang-nage,  for  he  says  expressly, 
"  Jesns  would  be  condemned  of  Jesuitry  by  tliose  out  of  the 
church,  if  he  lived  in  our  days."  The  author  is  not  writing 
for  Catholics,  who  may  be  presumed  to  know  their  own 
doctrine,  but  avowedly  for  Protestants,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  ignorant  of  it,  and  who  expect,  as  he  must  know,  that  a 
Catholic  writing  on  tliis  subject,  wliich  has  been  so  much 
controverted,  so  foully  misrepresented,  and  made  the  occa- 
sion of  so  much  scandal,  will  state  the  Catholic  doctrine  in  a 
form  as  little*likely  to  be  mistaken  for  the  one  commonly 
charged  against  us  as  the  truth  will  possibly  permit.  It  is 
fair,  then,  to  presume,  if  he  not  only  does  not  disclaim  ex- 
pressly the  doctrine  charged,  of  which  he  clearly  is  not 
ignorant,  but  uses  language  which  seems  to  warrant  it,  and 
in  some  respects  certainly  does  warrant  it,  that  he  really 
liolds  and  intends  to  teach  it ;  for,  under  such  circumstances,, 
an  author's  doctrine  is  to  be  inferred  fully  as  much  from 
what  he  refrains  from  denying  as  from  what  he  actually 
asserts,  and  the  rule  for  interpreting  his  language  is  to  put 
upon  it,  not  the  most  favorable,  but  the  least  favorable  con- 
struction that  it  will  bear, — especially  when,  as  in  the  case 
before  us,  he  is  ex  professo  explaining  and  defending 
(BGonomia  in  presenting  the  truth,  that  is,  the  presenting  it 
so  as  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  giving  of  scandal,  or 
leading  people  into  error  and  sin.  If  the  author  holds  that 
what  is  called  Jesuitry,  the  doctrine  that  it  is  lawful  to  lie 
for  the  truth,  and  to  do  evil  for  a  good  end,  is  really  repre- 
hensible, why  does  he  use  language  that  may,  without  vio- 
lence, be  understood  to  imply  it?  Or  why  does  he  not 
take  special  pains  to  frame  his  language  so  as  to  guard 
against  it,  by  marking  clearly  the  distinction  between  it  and 
the  true  Catholic  doctrine  ? 

What  the  author  in  the  secrets  of  his  own  heart  intends, 
we  know  not,  and  judge  not,  for  we  are  treating  of  the 
author,  not  the  man.  We  presume  he  means  right,  but  he 
evidently  thinks  loosely,  and  expresses  himself  carelessly, 
almost  wantonly.  He  neglects  to  distinguish  between  not 
telling  truth,  and  telling  what  is  not  truth.  ]^o  doubt  it  is 
sometimes  lawful,  nay,  sometimes  our  duty,  to  conceal  or 
not  disclose  the  truth  we  may  happen  to  know,  but  it  is 
never  lawful  to  do  so  by  telling  that  which  is  not  true. 
When  we  are  questioned  by  those  who  have  no  right,  or  on 
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matters  on  which  they  have  no  rijjlit,  to  question  ns,  and 
when  the  truth,  if  told,  would  scandalize  or  lead  men  into 
error  and  sin,  as  sometimes  liappens,  we  are  free  to  practise 
what  the  fathers  called  cecono)ida,  or  prudently  to  withhold 
it,  and  to  evade  the  questions  put ;  but  never  are  we  free  to 
withhold  it  or  to  evade  the  questions  put  by  answering  what 
is  false,  or  what,  in  a  sense  the  hearers  may  not  with  due 
diligence  ascertain,  is  not  true.  If  the  hearers  are  misled  by 
the  answers  given,  it  must  be  by  their  own  fault,  not  ours, 
— by  the  inferences  which  they  mmecessarily  draw  from  our 
words.  If  the  answers  we  give,  in  order  to  escape  telling 
the  truth  we  are  either  not  bound  to  tell  or  bound  not  to  tell, 
are  false,  in  every  sense,  according  to  ordinaiy  usage  of 
language  in  like  cases,  or  are  true  only  by  virtue  of  some 
mental  restriction  or  reservation,  or  some  peculiar  sense  of 
ourown  which  the  hearer  has  no  natural  means  of  ascertaining, 
they  are  inadmissible,  for  then  they  are  literally  lies,  and  it 
is  never  lawful,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  to  lie. 
Such,  briefly  stated,  is  the  doctrine  of  our  theologians,  as  we 
could  easil}'  prove  by  c^'tations,  were  they  necessary  for  any 
other  purpose  than  to  show  our  learning,  and  within  this 
doctrine  can  be  bivjught  all  the  examples  from  our  Lord  and 
the  fathers  which  the  author  refers  to. 

"  It  is  lawful  in  some  cases  for  inferiors  to  answer 
superiors  in  this  wa)';  as,  for  instance,  if  you  asked  a  servant 
if  he  had  been  ever  guilty  of  theft,  for  no  one  is  obliged  to 
criminate  himself."  In  case  the  superior  has  no  right  to 
the  true  answer  to  the  question,  conceded  ;  but  if  he  has,  the 
case  is  not  so  clear ;  for  it  is  not  certain  that  no  one  is  ever 
bound  to  criminate  liimself,  or  rather,  when  juridically  in- 
terrogated, to  confess  an  act  which  may  criminate  him. 
Under  the  common  law,  which  obtains  in  England  and  most 
of  our  states,  no  man  is  bound  to  criminate  himself ;  and  it 
is  understood  on  both  sides  that  the  state  must  convict  the 
criminal  by  other  testimony  than  his  own,  unless  that  is  vol- 
untarily given,  or  else  not  convict  him  at  all.  But  this  is 
not,  as  it  seems  to  us,  necessarily  a  principle  of  universal 
law.  The  good  of  the  republic  requires  that  crimes  should 
be  detected  and  punished,  and  the  criminal,  in  his  quality  of 
citizen  or  subject,  may  be  obliged,  for  aught  we  can  see,  if 
the  republic  chooses,  to  testify  as  a  witness  against  himself, 
as  well  as  against  another;  and  if  so,  he  must  be  bound  to 
give  true  and  faithful  answers  as  much  as  any  other  witness. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  and  even  conceding  the  right  of  the 
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servant,  in  the  case  supposed,  to  <;ive  an  evasive  or  equivo- 
cal answer,  he  certainly  has  no  riglit  to  answer  what  is  not 
true,  or  what,  without  any  regard  to  his  own  mental 
restriction  or  mental  reservation,  of  which  his  master  can 
know  nothing,  is  necessarily  false.  "  There  are  far  more 
cases,  where  it  is  lawful  for  superiors  to  evade  questions 
which  inferiors  have  no  right  to  ask."  Undoubtedly, 
within  the  limits  of  the  rule  we  have  laid  down ;  but  there 
are  none  in  which  they  have  a  right  to  evade  even  such 
questions  by  direct,  plain,  and  necessary  falsehood,  or  by  an 
answer  which  must  necessarily  imply,  in  the  ordinary  usage 
of  words  in  such  case,  what  is  not  true. 

"  For  it  is  always  lawful  to  lead  a  man  away  from  a 
greater  sin  by  leading  him  to  a  less."  The  author  here 
shows  that  he  holds  that  the  alleged  evasions  of  our  Lord 
and  the  fathers,  of  which  he  has  just  spoken,  did  lead  men 
into  sin,  though  a  less  sin  than  that  which  they  led  them 
from.  We  deny  both  the  fact  here  supposed,  and  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  author  attempts  to  justify  it.  The  so- 
called  evasive  answers  of  our  Lord  and  the  fathers,  or 
CBcanomia,  as  it  is  termed,  which  they  on  some  occasions 
practised,  did  not  of  themselves  lead  men  to  any  sin  at  all, 
and  it  is  nothing  short  of  blasphemy,  at  least  in  the  case  of  our 
Lord,  to  allege  that  they  did.  The  principle  alleged  in  jus- 
tification is  false.  Sin  is  never  lawful,  for  by  its  very 
definition  it  is  the  transgression  of  the  law,  and  therefore  it 
can  never  be  lawful  to  lead  a  man  to  commit  sin,  since  ro 
lead  a  man  to  commit  a  sin  is  to  participate  of  its  guilt. 
Otherwise  there  would  be  gross  injustice  in  punishing  the 
accessory  to  a  crime,  whether  before  or  after  the  fact.  It  is 
lawful  to  lead  a  man  from  a  greater  sin,  though  in  doing  so 
you  do  not,  cannot,  and  know  you  camiot,  prevent  him.  if 
you  do  so,  from  committing  a  less  sin  ;  but  never  is  it  lawful 
to  lead  him  from  it  by  leading  him  to  connnit  the  less  ;  for 
in  the  former  case  the  direct  and  only  positive  influence  of 
your  action  is  to  prevent  sin,  which  is  always  not  only  law- 
ful, but  laudable,  and  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  you  were 
not  able  to  prevent  all  the  sin  the  man  was  determined  to 
commit ;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  direct  tendency  of  your 
action  is  to  lead  a  man  to  commit  sin,  which  is  never  lawful. 
"Nobody  in  his  sane  senses  would  deny  that  it  was  a  vii-- 
tuous  deed  to  induce  a  man  to  stupify  himself  by  drink,  who 
would  only  use  his  wits  to  avail  himself  of  a  solitary  opjxjr- 
tunity  for    murder   of   a    man  in  mortal  sin,   or  adultery 
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inntnally  agreed  upon."  If  stupefying  hinisolf  with  drink 
in  the  ease  supposed  is  sin  on  tlie  part  of  tiie  man  himself, 
we  deny  it ;  for  we  may  never  do  evil  that  good  may  coine. 
If  you  say  the  stupefaction  is  not  a  sin  on  the  part  of  the 
man  himself,  we  concede  your  conclusion,  but  then  it  is 
nothing  to  your  purpose ;  for  then  it  only  implies  that  it  is 
a  virtuous  act  by  lawful  means,  or  means  not  unlawful,  to 
lead  men  from  sin,  which,  indeed,  nobody  in  his  sane  senses 
will  deny,  whether  the  sin  be  great  or  little.  The  case  is  to 
your  purpose  only  on  condition  that  stupefying  one's  self 
with  drink  is  always  in  itself  sin,  and  if  it  be  so,  it  is  unde- 
niable that  you  cannot,  without  sin,  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever, induce  a  person  so  to  stupify  himself.  Whether  it 
would  in  the  case  supposed  be  or  he  not  a  sin,  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  decide. 

"  If  the  fathers  could  lead  the  heretics  to  blaspheme  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  to  do  so  was  to  lead  them  to  a  less 
sin  than  blaspheming  his  divine  nature,  which  blasphemy 
might  never  be  forgiven,  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  purga- 
tory." Certainly,  it'  blaspheming  our  Lord  in  his  human  is 
indeed  a  less  sin  than  blaspheming  him  in  his  divine  nature  ; 
but  to  blaspheme  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  unquestion- 
ably a  sin,  and  therefore  the  fathers  could  not  lawfully  lead 
the  heretics  to  commit  it  even  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing them  from  committing  the  greater  sin  of  blaspheming 
his  divine  nature.  What  the  autlior  might  have  said,  all  he 
needed  to  say,  and  perhaps  all  that  he  thought  he  was  say- 
ing, is,  that  it  was  lawful  for  the  fathers  to  prevent,  if  they 
could,  the  heretics  from  blaspheming  the  divine  nature  of 
Christ,  though  they  suffered  them,  since  they  could  not  pre- 
vent them  from  doing  the  one  or  the  other,  to  blaspheme 
the  human  nature,  and  that  in  doing  so  they  would  have 
been  performing  a  virtuous  action,  because  they  would 
have  prevented,  if  not  all  sin,  at  least  the  greater  sin.  If 
he  had  said  this,  nobody  could  have  objected,  or  pretended 
that  he  favored,  what  is  popularly  called  Jesuitry, — a  doc- 
trine which  he  ought  to  know,  if  he  does  not  know,  is  no 
Catholic  doctrine,  and  is  falsely  and  calumniously  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  illustrious  Society  of  Jesus. 

What  the  author  really  intends  may  or  may  not  be  or- 
thodox, but  his  doctrine  as  he  develo])s  and  sets  it  forth  is 
certainly  false  and  scandalous,  for  his  language  is  well  fitted 
to  confirm  the  calunmious  accusations  of  Protestants  against 
us.     This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  encountered  tliis  de- 
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testable  doctrine  among  the  tractarian  converts.  We  found 
it  in  Dr.  ]^e\vman's  essay  on  development :  we  have  found 
it  in  some  of  their  contribntions  to  2'he  Dnhlin  Review. 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  whole  scliool,  both 
before  and  since  their  conversion.  The  tractarians  in  the 
Anglican  establishment  were,  as  they  felt,  in  a  false  position. 
They  held  doctrines  and  observed  practices  whicli  that 
establisliment  repudiated,  while  they  asserted  its  full  au- 
thority to  teach,  and  their  duty  of  unreserved  snhinission 
to  its  teacliiTig.  Their  study  was  to  advocate  what  thei: 
cliurch  condenmed  without  compromising  themselves,  or 
saying  any  thing  which  could  be  made  the  ground  of  con- 
victing them  of  positively  departing  from  her  standards. 
The  most  disingenuous  publication  we  recollect  ever  to  have 
read  was  the  famous  Tract  No.  90,  written  by  I)r.  New- 
man before  his  conversion.  The  position  of  the  whole 
school  was  a  practical  lie,  and  its  more  distinguished  mem- 
bers were  laboring  with  all  their  might  to  teach  tluur 
church,  while  they  confessed  her  right  to  teach  tliem,  and 
made  as  if  they  learned  only  from  her.  They  thus  con- 
tracted a  habit  of  disingenuous  wi'iting,  which,  wliile  it  sug- 
gested their  meaning  so  plainly  that  nobody  could  really 
mistake  it,  yet  did  not  often  positively  commit  them  to  any 
thing  for  which  their  church  could  call  them  to  an  account. 
Tliey  were  aware  of  this,  even  boasted  of  it,  and  they  justi- 
fied it  on  the  ground  that  the  end  they  had  in  view  w.as  a 
good  end,  and  that  they  were  laboring  in  the  interests  of 
Catholic  truth  and  piety, — the  precise  ground  assumed  by 
our  author  in  defense  of  the  fathers,  and  even  of  our  Lord 
himself.  When  the  excellent  Father  Glover  sent  Dr. 
Newman,  then  at  Rome,  by  the  hands  of  the  lamented 
Father  Shaw,  our  first  article  against  his  essay  on  develop- 
inent,  with  the  request  tliat  he  would  read  it,  he  replied,  as 
Mr.  Shaw  informed  us,  "  that  he  had  heard  of  the  article, 
but  he  had  no  time  nor  wish  to  read  it.  He  had  no  hard 
feelings  against  the  writer  personally  for  having  written  it, 
but  he  was  sorry  that  he  had  done  so,  for  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  essay  was  doing  great  good  in  England." 
So  he  looked  only  at  the  effects  his  theory  was  producing, 
or  supposed  to  be  producing,  in  a  particular  locality,  with 
out  at  all  troubling  himself  with  the  question  whether  it 
was  true  or  false  ;  that  is,  he  was  willing  that  the  tlieorv, 
even  if  false  and  mischievous,  should  go  uncontradicted,  if 
for  the  moment  it  per  accidens  facilitated  the  conversion  of 
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a  few  Anglicans,  This  is  the  only  principle  we  can  deduce 
from  the  reason  he  assigns  for  regretting  the  publication  of 
our  article  against  his  essay,  and  this  is  identically  the  prin- 
ciple Mr.  Morris  generalizes  and  sets  forth  in  the  work  be- 
fore us,  or  what  is  improperly  termed  Jesuitry. 

We  find  it,  in  consequence  of  this  tractarian  habit  of  ex- 
pressing more  oji  Some  occasions  than  is  professed,  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  hold  the  writers  who  have  come  to  us  from 
the  tractarian  school  to  any  fixed  or  definite  statements. 
They  are  vague  and  uncertain,  loose  and  vacillating.  They 
do  not  distinctly  state  a  thesis  and  abide  by  it.  They  are 
developmentists.  Their  thesis  grows  or  changes  as  they 
proceed,  expands  or  contracts,  becomes  now  this,  or  now 
that,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  argument.  Father 
Newman,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Difficulties  of  Anglicans, 
has  occasion  to  touch  his  theory  of  development.  He  ap- 
proaches it  with  great  modesty,  and  with  statements  per- 
fectly unexceptionable.  You  l)egin  to  feel  that  he  has  re- 
nounced it,  or  that  after  all  he  has  never  really  meant  any 
thing  more  by  it  than  is  warranted  by  the  received  theology 
of  the  church.  His  first  statement  is  perfectly  satisfactory, 
and  if  we  stoji  with  it,  we  have  no  objection  to  offer.  But 
we  read  on,  and  what  in  an  ordinary  writer  would  be  only 
a  logical  development,  or  an  illustration  of  his  thesis,  be- 
comes unexpectedly  an  increase  or  growth  of  the  thesis  itself. 
The  development,  instead  of  a  logical  or  an  illustrative  de- 
velopment, which  merely  enables  us  to  see  the  original 
statement  in  its  true  light,  and  in  its  logical  contents  and 
relations,  turns  out  to  be  a  development  by  accretion,  and 
takes  in  other  and  additional  statements,  which  entirely 
change  the  character  of  the  original  thesis,  although  a  care- 
less reader  might  not  observe  it.  This  is,  we  suppose,  an 
illustration  of  what  he  means  by  growth  of  doctrine.  Just 
so  is  it  with  the  author  before  us.  His  first  simple  state- 
ment of  Catholic  morality  is  unexceptionable ;  but  as  he 
proceeds  to  develop  it  he  takes  up  new  principles, — accu- 
mulates a  series  of  illustrations  which  develop  his  doctrine 
into  another,  almost  totally  the  reverse  of  the  one  with 
which  he  set  out.  You  see  this,  you  feel  it,  you  know  it ; 
yet,  if  you  accuse  him  of  holding  the  doctrine  with  which 
he  ends,  you  will  have  no  little  difficulty  in  convicting  him 
of  doing  so ;  for  he  has  so  expressed  himself  that,  if  hard 
pressed,  he  can  contract  his  doctrine  to  his  first  simple  state- 
ment, and,  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  expand  it  to  any 
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dimensions  he  pleases.  Tlie  great  bod}'  of  Catliolic  readers 
will,  in  consequence  of  their  own  logical  training,  be  dis- 
posed to  interpret  hiu)  always  in  accordance  M'ith  his  prim- 
itive statements  ;  Protestants,  for  whom  he  writes,  and  who 
better  understand  his  method  of  writing,  since  it  is  very 
much  their  own  method,  will  much  more  truly  interpret 
him  by  his  last  statements,  and  take  his  developed  as  his 
real  doctrine.  It  is  singular  that  complaints  of  the  sort  we 
here  bring  are  precisely  the  complaints  which  the  fathers 
and  all  our  modern  controversialists  uniformly  bring  against 
the  heretics  they  are  opposing.  Our  author  and  his  school, 
if  free  from  heresy,  have  at  least  the  usual  arts  of  heresy, 
and  a  most  heretical  manner  of  writing. 

The  author  is  a  developmentist,  and  along  with  his  main 
design  has  evidently  wished  to  show,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
Protestants  can  make  nothing  of  the  fathers  without  the 
infallible  church  as  living  interpreter  of  them,  and  on  the 
other,  that  Catholics  can  make  just  as  little  of  them  without 
the  theory  of  development.  The  former  is  done  to  show 
Protestants  why  he  is  a  Catholic,  the  latter  to  show  us  why 
he  was  an  Anglican,  or  not  sooner  converted,— how  he  can 
be  a  Catholic  now  without  blaming  himself  for  having  been 
80  long  an  Anglican,  notwithstanding  his  profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  fathers.  He  could  not  remain  an  Anglican,  be- 
cause he  could  not  without  the  church  determine  fully  what 
is  Christian  doctrine;  he  could  not  become  a  Catholic  be- 
fore the  invention  of  the  theory  of  development,  because 
such  are  the  omissions  and  contradictions  of  the  fathers,  and 
such  the  discrepancies  between  their  teachings  and  those  of 
the  present  church  of  Rome,  that  it  was  impossible,  without 
a  theory  which  Roman  divines  had  never  recognized,  or  at 
least  never  made  use  of,  to  reconcile  the  church  with  the 
fathers,  and  the  fathers  with  one  another,  or  a  given  father 
with  himself.  He  does  not  say  all  this  in  just  so  many 
words,  Init  he  seems  to  us  to  imjjly  it  throughout  his  book. 
Catholics  may,  he  says,  reconcile  the  difficulties  presented 
by  St.  John  Chrysostom  without  the  theory  of  development 
if  they  can  ;  he  cannot,  and  does  not  attempt  to  do  it.  He 
does  not,  we  own,  bring  the  theory  pi-ominently  forward, 
but  he  presupposes  it,  and  confessedly  attempts  to  explain 
only  those  difficulties  which  would  be  difficulties  in  case  the 
theory  were  received  as  true.  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  he  holds  it,  nor  is  there  known  to  us  anv  reason 
for  supposing  that  it  is  not  still  held  by  Father  Xewman 
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and  all  the  converts  of  his  school,  or  tliat  they  do  not  still 
consider  its  invention  or  its  statement  and  regular  develop- 
ment as  an  important  contribution  to  Catholic  theology. 

We  have  no  intention  of  entering  anew,  at  any  great 
length,  into  the  discussion  of  Dr.  JSTewman's  theory  of  de- 
velopment. We  liave  heretofore  discussed  it  sufhciently. 
We  have  taken  great  pains  to  reexamine  the  question  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  have  been  only  the  more 
confirmed  in  the  judgment  of  it,  which  we  have  already 
expressed  over  and  over  again.  We  think  tlie  theory  un- 
called for,  unauthorized  by  a  single  Catholic  writer  of  the 
least  note,  and  also  false  and  pernicious.  The  Dublin  Re- 
view had  the  temerity,  indeed,  to  cite  Suarez  in  support  of 
it ;  it  might  as  well  have  cited  our  own  pages,  for  the  state- 
ment of  Catholic  doctrine  which  we  opposed  to  it  was  given 
in  almost  the  very  words  of  Suarez  literally  translated, 
although  we  had  not  read  him  at  the  time  on  the  subject. 
We  have  since  read  him,  and  we  must  tell  The  Dublin  Re- 
view that  its  charge,  that  we,  in  commenting  on  its  citation 
from  him,  took  hfs  statement  of  a  theory  he  was  combating 
for  his  own,  is  not  well  founded.  From  that  citation  alone, 
we  had  collected  the  doctrine  of  Suarez  correctly,  notwith- 
standing the  reviewer  had  cited  him  very  unfairly. 

We  do  not  ourselves  lay  claim  to  any  extensive  or  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  fathers  ;  we  have  neither  read  them 
all,  nor  all  the  works  of  any  one  of  the  more  voluminous 
of  them.  But  we  have  at  least  looked  into  some  of  them, 
and  ascertained  enough  to  be  able  to  assert,  without  rash- 
ness, that  they  present  no  difficulties  which  require  for  their 
explication  tlie  development  theory ;  and  we  can  easily 
prove  as  much  from  the  pages  of  Mr.  Newman's  essay  and 
the  book  before  us.  Both  Mr.  Newman  and  his  disciple, 
Mr.  Morris,  afford  ample  evidence  that  all  the  doctrines 
which  they  call  developments,  in  so  far  as  they  specify 
them,  were  believed  and  held  by  the  church  from  the  earli- 
est ages.  That  the  faith  in  the  course  of  time  has,  in  some 
respects,  gained  in  evidence,  light,  and  distinctness,  as  says 
St.  Yincent  of  Lerins,  no  man  who  knows  any  thing  of  the 
subject  doubts ;  but  that  the  church  has  in  process  of  time 
taken  up  or  evolved  new  doctrines,  implied  in  or  required 
by  the  original  depositum,  unknown  to  her  or  to  her  fathers 
in  the  iirst  ages,  we  do  most  unequivocally  deny.  That  we 
can  in  all  cases  sustain  this  denial  without  appeal  to  the 
decisions  of  popes  and  councils,  we  do  not  assert;  but  in 
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arguing  with  a  Catliolic.  or  one  who  professes  to  be  a  Cath- 
olic, that  is  no  objection.  We  are  not  obliged,  in  order  to 
sustain  it  to  a  Catholic,  to  prove  by  an  autliority  indepen- 
dent of  popes  and  councils,  that  a  given  doctrine  was  known 
and  believed  at  a  given  time,  for  if  that  authority  has  de- 
cided that  it  has  alwaj^s  been  the  faith  of  the  church  from 
the  first,  the  question  is  settled,  and  no  Catholic  can  open 
his  mouth. 

Here  is  where,  we  apprehend,  the  developmentists  are 
principally  at  fault.  They  prol)ably  do  not  always  consider 
their  theory  as  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  any  difficulties 
the  Catholic  may  encounter  in  exphiining  and  vindicating 
the  faith  to  Catholics ;  they  more  frequently  consider,  most 
likely,  their  theory  as  cliiefly  necessary  in  the  case  of  those 
without,  or  more  especially  in  the  ease  of  learned  Anglicans. 
These,  not  accepting  the  authority  of  the  church,  cannot, 
without  such  theory,  get  over  the  difficulties  presented  to 
their  minds  by  the  fathers,  nor  can  we  witiiout  it  satisfac- 
torily explain  those  difficulties  to  them.  But  the  tlieory  is 
either  true  or  false.  If  true,  it  is  as  true  for  us  as  for  them  ; 
if  it  is  false,  we  have  no  right  to  propose  it  to  them.  Do 
our  developmentists  hold  that  their  theory  is  false,  or,  as 
Mr.  Newman  calls  it,  only  "  an  expedient,"  and  simply 
make  use  of  it  to  remove  the  unfounded  prejudices  of 
Protestants,  justifying  themselves  in  doing  so  on  the  ground 
tiiat  it  is  lawful  to  use  falsehood  in  the  interests  of  truth? 
This,  we  have  seen,  they  are  not  free  to  do.  Either  we 
need  the  theory  to  explain  the  alleged  difficulties  to  our- 
selves, in  case  we  are  to  explain  them  at  all,  or  we  do  not. 
If  we  do  not,  the  difficulties  are  themselves  unreal,  imag- 
inary, and  the  theory  of  development  itself  is  false;  for 
there  has  been  no  development  in  the  sense  it  alleges.  If 
we  cannot  explain  to  Protestants  the  difficulties  they  find, 
or  imagine  they  find,  without  it,  we  must  let  them  go  unex- 
plained. We  are  anxious  for  their  conversion,  but  we 
would  not  knowingly  advocate  a  false  theory,  even  if  by  so 
doing  we  could  convert  the  whole  world.  God  could  save 
all  the  world,  if  he  would  ;  indeed,  he  wills  all  to  be  saved, 
and  provides  all  with  sufficient  means  ;  but  he  will  save  no 
one  at  the  expense  of  truth,  or  without  the  voluntary  con- 
currence of  the  subject,  or  in  any  other  way  than  the  one 
he  has  established.  '  It  will  not  do,  as  we  have  observed  is 
sometimes  the  case  with  the  converted  tractarians,  to  under; 
stand  what  St.  Paul  says  about  beguiling  as  if  it  authorized 
us  to  deceive  or  cheat  people  into  a  belief  of  the  truth. 
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Certain  it  is,  that  the  theory  cannot  be  accepted  or  used 
if  it  be  false,  or  not  true.  To  use  it  as  an  hypothesis  or 
expedient  for  the  explication  of  certain  alleged  facts,  whether 
true  or  false,  will  not  answer,  because  it  is  itself  only  an 
induction  from  those  facts,  and  therefore  a  fact  or  a  no-fact 
itself.  To  allege  it,  in  case  it  is  false,  is  not  simply  to  al- 
lege a  false  explication  of  a  fact,  but  a  false  fact.  It  depends 
for  its  truth  on  the  facts  it  is  to  explain,  and  cannot  be  con- 
ceived as  true  if  those  facts,  in  the  character  alleged,  are 
themselves  unreal  or  do  not  exist.  If,  as  commonly  be- 
lieved, the  faith  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  first  in  its 
purity  and  integrity,  without  diminution  or  addition,  the 
facts  alleged  do  not  exist,  there  has  been  no  development, 
in  the  sense  of  the  theory,  and  therefore  the  theory,  which 
must  presuppose  those  facts,  is  false  and  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  truth;  consequently,  inadmissible  even  as  an 
hypothesis  or  expedient.  The  developinentists  should,  then, 
first  of  all  establish  the  necessity  of  the  theory,  by  establish- 
ing the  existence  of  an  order  of  facts  which  demand  it. 
What  we  ask  of  them,  then,  first  of  all,  is  to  give  us  a  pre- 
cise statement,  with  full  evidence  of  their  reality,  of  the 
facts  which  they  propose  to  explain  by  their  theory,  or  of 
what  they  call  developments,  or  proofs  of  development. 
Regarded  as  an  hypothesis  or  expedient  for  the  explication 
of  facts,  nobody  objects  to  it,  in  case  the  facts  themselves 
exist ;  for  it  is  then  onl}^  a  general  or  scientific  statement 
of  them,  since  those  facts  must  themselves  be  developments. 
Under  this  point  of  view,  the  objection  is  not  that  it  does 
not  explain  the  facts,  but  that  the  facts  do  not  themselves 
exist,  and  cannot  be  said  to  exist  without  denying  the  whole 
Christian  religion. 

Now,  we  respectfully  request  the  developmentists,  in  the 
first  place,  to  establish  the  fact,  not  that- there  has  been 
development  in  some  sense ;  or  that  there  have  been  from 
time  to  time,  and  even  may  be  hereafter,  new  definitions  of 
faith  on  the  occasion  of  new  errors  or  heresies ;  or  that  cer- 
tain points  of  faith,  origiruiUy  formally  proposed  indeed, 
but  in  globo^  as  we  may  say,  have,  in  the  course  of  time,  as 
they  have  been  controverted  and  made  the  subject  of  special 
study,  been  more  distinctly  drawn  out  and  precisely  stated 
than  they  were  at  first, — for  this  no  Catholic  denies,  or 
dreams  of  denying;  but  that  there  has  been  the  order  of 
facts  they  contend  for,  or  actual  development  in  the  sense 
their  theory  presupposes, — that  is,  that,  as  time  has  rolled 
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on,  new  doctrines  liave  been  evolved  from  the  original  de- 
positinn,  or  assimilated  to  it,  which  were  unknown  to  the 
primitive  believers  and  not  formalh',  though  indistinctly, 
believed  by  them, — for  their  theory  means  this,  or  it  means 
nothing ;  and  in  the  second  place,  to  draw  up  a  complete 
and  authenticated  list  of  the  doctrines,  dogmas,  or  proposi- 
tions of  faith,  which  they  hold  to  have  been  obtained  by 
developnient,  together  with  the  exact  date  of  the  time  when 
they  respectively  lirst  became  known  to  the  church,  and 
were  adopted  as  part  and  parcel  of  her  creed.  Till  they  do 
thus  much,  all  controversy  with  them  on  their  theory,  save 
as  to  its  metaphysics,  must  be  carried  on  in  the  dark,  and 
be  incapable  of  being  brought  to  any  definite  issue.  Surely 
this  i-equest  is  reasonal)le,  and  we  hope  they  will  not  refuse 
to  comply  with  it.  We  make  the  request  far  more  for  their 
sake  than  for  our  own.  We  think  that  they  have  taken  up 
their  theory  without  any  thorough  examination  of  the  real 
character  of  the  facts  which  they  propose  to  explain  by  it, 
and  that  they  continue  to  hold  it,  because  they  have  never 
seriously  undertaken  to  define  it  even  to  themselves,  and 
have  never  settled  in  their  own  minds,  with  exactness  and 
precision,  what  they  do  or  do  not  mean  by  it.  We  have 
found  all  the  advocates  of  the  theory  with  whom  we  have 
conversed,  however  clear  and  definite  on  other  subjects,  no 
sooner  touching  upon  it,  than  they  become  all  at  once  vague 
and  uncertain  in  their  vieM's,  vacillating  in  their  expressions, 
and  unable  to  hit  upon  any  statement  which  seems  exactly 
to  express  what  they  mean.  This  comes,  we  apprehend, 
from  the  fact  that  what  they  mean  is  neither  defined  in 
their  minds  nor  capable  of  being  defined,  and  that  anj-  state- 
ment they  can  frame  will  either  express  too  much  or  too 
little  to  satisfy  them.  If  the  developmentists  should  under- 
take to  comply  with  our  request,  they  would  most  likely 
discover  this,  and  find  that  they  either  mean  no  more  than 
their  opponents  concede,  or  else  that  they  mean  what  no 
Catholic  can  hold,  and  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion, 
either  that  thev  have  been  making  a  great  ado  about  noth- 
ing,  or  that  they  have  unwittingly  fallen  into  a  most  grave 
error,  which  it  imports  them  to  lose  no  time  in  abandoning. 
Their  theory  would  either  vanish  in  smoke,  or  be  found 
untenable  and  pernicious,  as  hateful  to  them  as  it  is  to  us. 
We  do  them  no  injustice  when  we  say,  that  they  are  not 
only  inexact  writers,  but  loose  thinkers.  The  attempt  to 
write  with  a  little  more  exactness  and  precision  would  soon 
compel  them  to  think  with  more  exactness  and  precision. 
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No  doubt,  many  M'ill  think  that  remarks  like  these  can- 
not, without  injustice,  be  ajDpiied  to  Dr.  Newman.  Dr. 
Newman  is  in  some  respects,  we  grant,  clear  and  acute  as  a 
thinker,  and  choice  and  exact  as  a  writer  ;  but  ]ie  is  a  man 
of  a  sharp  rathej-  than  a  broad  and  comprehensive  intellect. 
He  has  little  faculty  of  orrasping  a  subject  in  its  unity  and 
integrity,  and  he  never  uiasters  a  subject  by  tirst  seizing  it 
in  its  central  principle,  and  thence  descending  to  its  several 
details.  To  use  a  form  of  expression  borrowed  from  him- 
self, he  takes  in  an  idea,  not  as  a  whole,  but  by  viewing  it 
successively  under  a  variety  of  separate  aspects, — by  walk- 
ing all  around  it,  and  viewing  it  successively  under  all  its 
aspects.  He  thus  attains  only  to  particular  views,  never  to 
unity  of  view,  or  to  the  comprehension  of  the  idea  as  a 
whole.  No  man  has,  within  the  range  of  these  particular 
views,  a  clearer  or  a  keener  sight  than  he,  and  no  man  can 
more  clearly,  vividly,  distinctly,  accurately,  or  forcibly  ex- 
press what  he  thus  apprehends.  But  nevertheless,  when- 
ever he  attempts  to  mould  his  particular  views  into  a  sys- 
tematic whole,  he  becomes  confused,  obscure,  vague,  and 
vacillating.  His  mind  is  a  purely  inductive  mind,  the  im- 
personation of  the  inductive  philosophy,  and  proceeds  not 
from  unity  to  midtiplicity,  from  principles  to  facts,  but  the 
reverse.  He  will  seize  on  a  particular  fact,  and  generalize 
it  into  the  basis  of  a  universe.  In  consequence  of  the  nar- 
rowness and  u!iphilosophical  character  of  his  mind,  his  at- 
tention is  fixed  for  the  time  being  always  on  one  particular 
aspect  of  a  subject,  which  he  necessarily  treats  provisorily, 
as  if  it  were  the  entire  subject  in  its  unity.  His  language, 
chosen  for  the  expression  of  that  particular  aspect,  lacks 
breadth,  comprehensiveness,  and  becomes  inappropriate,  ob- 
scure, and  false  as  the  representative  of  the  truth  not  merely 
as  he  views  it,  but  as  it  really  is  in  itself,  independent  of 
him.  So  we  cannot,  with,  all  his  particular  merits,  which 
are  very  great,  exempt  him  from  the  common  complaint 
which  we  make  of  his  whole  school. 

The  greater  part  of  the  offence  we  take  at  what  the  de- 
velopmentists  inculcaxe  is  not  to  what  thej^  openly,  distinctly, 
and  formally  state  ;  but  to  what  they  hint,  insinuate,  or 
bring  in  incidentally,  or  as  it  were  by  way  of  illustratiDU,  or 
development.  The  direct  thesis,  when  they  have  a  direct 
thesis,  which  they  profess  to  maintain,  we  can  in  most  cases 
accept ;  but  they  no  sooner  state  it,  than  they  bring  in  sur- 
reptitiously, as  if  in   illustration  or  support  of   it,  matter 
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which  we  are  obliged  to  reject  with  horror.  Incidentally 
Mr,  Morris  tells  us  that  St.  Augustine's  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination and  grace  was  in  his  time  a  novelty,  that  is,  we  sup- 
pose, a  development,  and  that  it  was  not  generally  accepted 
in  the  East.  Tliis  grave  charge  against  the  great  doctor  of 
grace,  if  it  could  be  sustained,  since  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
doctrine  taught  by  St.  Augustine  in  his  latest  writings  on 
this  subject  is  that  of  the  church,  would  go  far  towards  sus- 
taining the  theory  of  development.  But  there  is  not  a  word 
of  truth  in  it.  It  is  no  new  charge  ;  it  was  made  by  the 
old  Pelagians,  and  especially  the  semi-Pelagians,  and  their 
successors  in  modern  times  have  never  ceased  to  repeat  it. 
Suarez*  takes  it  up  ex  professo,  and  refutes  it;  and  the 
great  Bossuet,  in  his  Defense  de  la  Tradition  et  des  Saints 
Peres\  against  M.  Simon,  who  had  insisted  upon  it  in  his 
Histoire  Critique  des  principaux  Gommentateurs  du 
Nouveau  Testament  depuisle  Commenceinentdu  Christian- 
isme  jusqu'd  Notre  Temps^  &c.,  replies  to  it  at  great 
length,  completely  refuting  it  in  both  its  parts,  and,  what  is 
more  to  our  present  purpose,  expressly  denying  and  refut- 
ing the  theory  of  development  at  the  same  time.  Mr. 
Morris  is  found  in  bad  company  when  he  brings  this  charge, 
and  we  advise  him  in  the  next  edition  of  his  work  to  can- 
cel it.  It  is  true,  he  brings  it  for  a  very  difEerent  purpose 
from  that  of  M.  Simon,  Grotius,  and  other  Pelagians  or 
semi-Pelagians,  and  without  looking  upon  it  as  a  charge 
at  all ;  but  Suarez  terms  it  "a  calumny,"  calumnia^  and  Bos- 
suet treats  it  as  virtually  heretical,  and  we  cannot  look  upon 
it  as  any  more  true  when  alleged  hy  a  developmentist  than 
when  alleged  by  a  Pelagian,  when  for  a  good  than  when 
for  a  bad  purpose.  Bossuet  and  Suarez,  on  a  question  of 
this  nature,  are  very  respectable  authorities,  and,  besides, 
they  sustain  themselves  by  a  most  formidable  list  of  fathers, 
both  eastern  and  western,  among  whom  in  the  East  we 
find  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  our  author's  favorite,  St. 
Eplirem,  both  of  whom  teach  the  same  doctrine  as  St.  Augus- 
tine. But  after  all,  it  is  possible  that  the  testimony  of  Cath- 
olic divines  who  have  never  had  the  advantage  of  being 
brought  up  in  heresy  will  not  weigh  much  with  our  author, 
when  opposed  to  his  favorite  theory,  and  hence  we  will 
spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of  citing  some  decisive  passages 

*De  Divina  Gratia,  Prolegomenon  VI.  cap.  6. 
|;Livre  V.  chap.  5  et  seq. 
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hearing  on  the  theory,  from  so  decidedly  a  Catholic  doctor, 
and  therefore  so  inconsitlerahle  an  anthoi'ity,  as  St.  Tlioinas 
of  Aqnin. 

In  the  third  part  of  his  work,  the  author  undertakes  to 
prove  the  iinniacnlate  conception  of  our  Lady,  or  Iier  per- 
fect immunity  from  all  stain  of  original  sin.  We  have  only 
glanced  at  this  part,  for  it  carries  On  a  discussion  in  which 
we  have  no  wish  to  engage.  We  believe  as  firmly  in  the  im- 
maculate conception  as  any  one  can  believe  a  point  which 
has  been  questioned,  and  on  which  the  church  has  not  as  yet 
formally  pronounced,  and  we  always  avail  ourselves  of  the 
privilege  allowed  us  when  we  say  the  Litany  of  our  blessed 
Lady,  our  own  dear  mother,  to  add,  "  Regma,  sine  lobe  con- 
cepta,  ora  pro  nobis.''''  We  know  no  reason  why,  if  it  be  of 
faith,  the  church  cannot  so  declare  it,  and  whether  it  be  so  or 
not  she  is  the  judge,  not  we.  Whether  it  is  or  is  not  desir- 
able that  she  should  decide  the  case  which  has  for  so  many 
years  been  pending  in  her  court,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  She 
does  not  need  our  consent,  or  our  counsel,  and  we  have  not 
the  impertinence  to  tell  her  what  we  do  or  do  not  wish.  We 
look  to  her  to  instruct  us,  and  we  trust  we  need  but  to  hear 
her  voice  to  be  ready  to  obey  it,  whether  it  commands  what 
we  have  or  have  not  wished.  But  there  is  little  doubt  in 
our  mind,  that  the  doctrine  of  development  is  favored  by 
many,  because  they  wish  the  church  to  define  the  immacu- 
late conception  to  be  of  faith,  and  that  those  who  wish  to 
advocate  the  theory  are  extremely  solicitous  to  have  this  de- 
cision made.  The  former  think  the  doctrine  would  much 
facilitate,  if  not  the  definition  itself,  at  least  its  reception ; 
tlie  latter,  that  the  definition  would  give  the  seal  of  the 
church  to  their  theory.  A  learned  friend  of  ours,  in  a 
conversation  the  other  day,  after  conceding  that  Mr.  New- 
man's theory  of  development  was  wrong,  yet  woidd  have 
some  theory  of  the  kind  allowed,  because  of  the  general 
desire  to  have  this  question  defined.  We  see  no  need  of  any 
theory  of  development  in  the  case.  The  simple  question  to 
he  decided  is,  not  whether  the  immunity  of  our  Lady  from 
all  stain  of  original  sin  is  or  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to 
be  ruled  an  article  of  faith,  but  whether  it  be  or  be  not  an 
apostolic  and  divine  tradition.  If  it  is,  the  church  can  de- 
clare it  to  be  so ;  if  not,  she  cannot  define  it  to  be  of  faith, 
for  to  define  a  point  to  be  of  faith  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  to  declare  it  to  be  an  apostolic  and  divine  tradition. 
The  definition  demands  no  doctrine  of  development,  either 
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to  be  made  or  defended,  :ind  in  detiniiiui;  it  the  church  will 
give  no  more  countenance  to  such  a  doctrine  than  she  does 
in  deciding  any  litigated  point  of  faith.  We  see  nothing 
in  our  theology  to  change  in  case  the  definition  should  be 
made.  We  should  not.  unless  the  church  expressly  so  de- 
cided, regard  the  definition  either  as  a  development  or  as  the 
result  of  development ;  for  the  fact  that  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  made  would  count  for  nothing,  since  the  case  is  not 
now  taken  up  anew,  but  has  really  been  in  court  ever  since 
a  serious  controversy  first  arose  on  the  subject,  and  the  action 
has  been  continued  without  being  decided.  Why  the  church 
has  not  decided  it  sooner,  or  why,  having  delayed  it  so  long, 
she  should  decide  it  now,  is  no  affair  of  ours.  She  is  the 
legitimate  judge,  not  only  of  what  is  the  faith,  but  of  the 
time  when  it  is  proper  to  define  it. 

But  it  is  time  to  draw  our  remarks  to  a  close.  We  cannot 
expect  that  all  we  have  said  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Oxford 
converts  and  their  friends.  We  expect  to  be  censured,  and 
censured  severely  ;  but  we  have  said  nothing  in  wantonness, 
or  from  any  personal  motive.  The  author  and  his  friends 
have  never  crossed  our  path,  and  are  not  likely  to  do  so. 
Their  line  in  life  runs  remote  from  ours.  They  have  done 
us  personally  no  injury,  and  conferred  on  us  no  benefits. 
Personally  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  wh}'  we  should 
be  opposed  to  them,  or  should  not  in  all  respects  sympathize 
with  them.  We  have  no  prejudices  against  them  because 
they  are. converts,  and  can  have  none,  for  we  are  a  convert 
ourselves,  and  only  a  year  older  as  a  convert  than  Dr.  New- 
man himself.  In  learning,  cultivation,  piety,  and  fervor,  we 
are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  meanest  of  them. 
Why,  then,  should  we  attack  them  ?  Sure  enough,  why 
should  we  ?  Certain  it  is,  the  odds  are  against  us,  and  most 
people  will  presume  that,  in  a  controversy  between  them 
and  us,  they  must  be  in  the  right  and  we  in  the  wrong.  If 
they  are  as  wrong  as  we  pretend,  how  happens  it  that  there 
is  nobody  in  England  to  show  it? 

Then,  again,  it  may  be  said,  these  converts  against  whom 
you  are  writing  are  learned  and  peaceable  men,  men  who 
have  left  all  to  follow  Christ,  for  the  most  part  priests  of 
the  church,  devoting  themselves  without  reserve  to  the 
glorious  work  of  training  souls  for  heaven,  and  of  winning 
back  England,  their  native  country,  to  the  faith.  Wliy  at- 
tack them?  AVhy  disturb  them  in  their  sacred  work  ?  Why 
throw  obstacles  in  their  way  ?     All  this  and  much  moi-e  we 
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have  said  to  ourselves,  and  it  has  not  been  without  a  full 
sense  of  the  responsibility  we  incur,  nor  without  a  painful 
struggle,  that  we  have  written  what  we  have.  It  has  been 
from  no  private  motive,  it  has  been  from  no  indiflt'erence 
to  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  that  we  have  under- 
taken the  ungracious  and  most  unpleasant  task  of  criticising 
their  writings.  We  have  done  what  we  have,  because  we 
fear,  and  not  we  alone,  that  they  are  originating  or  reviving 
a  destructive  heresy,  from  which  both  England  and  this 
•country  may  receive  great  harm.  Neither  learning  nor 
talents,  nor  zeal  nor  piety,  are  perfect  safeguards  against 
heresy.  Jansenius,  for  aught  we  ever  understood,  was  a 
really  learned  man,  a  great  man,  and  an  exemplary  bishop  ; 
and  yet  he  originated  a  most  pestilent  heresy.  Gioberti  is 
a  man  of  talents,  genius,  and  learning,  and  he  was  so  scru- 
pulous in  the  outset  that  he  said  his  office  on  his  knees ;  and 
jet  has  he  made  shipwreck  of  his  faith,  and,  as  we  are  told, 
is  living  now  in  Paris  without  a  single  exterior  or  interior 
mark  of  the  sacerdotal  character.  God  may  be  doing  a 
great  work  in  England,  and  bestowing  freely  his  grace  for 
the  conversion  of  those  who  have  been  so  long  estranged 
from  his  church,  and  we  certainly  have  no  disposition  to  in- 
terrupt the  work,  even  if  it  were  in  our  power,  or  to  increase 
the  difficulties  of  those  engaged  in  it.  But  England  is  not  all 
the  world  to  us,  and  the  present  moment  is  not  all  the  time 
we  consider.  Erroneous  or  heretical  writings  do  not  all  their 
mischief  at  the  moment  of  their  publication,  nor  in  the 
country  of  their  authors.  The  language  of  England  and 
the  United  ^tates  is  the  same,  and  works  written  and  pub- 
lished there  find  their  way  here,  and  exert  here  hardly,  if 
any,  less  influence  for  good  or  foi-  evil,  than  if  originally 
written  and  published  here.  They  may,  owing  to  peculiar 
circumstances,  exert  there,  for  the  moment,  a  good,  or  not  a 
bad  influence,  and  yet  exert  here  an  influence  only  decided- 
ly bad,  and  both  here  and  there,  hereafter,  a  most  pernicious 
influence.  We  have  a  right  to  look,  under  our  pastors,  to 
the  interests  of  truth  in  our  own  country,  and  to  condemn 
any  books  which  come  under  our  notice  that  are  likely  to  do 
grave  injury  here,  although  circumstances  may  counteract 
their  evil  tendency  elsewhere.  But  in  reality  we  believe  the 
writings  of  the  school  in  question  are  doing  great  harm  even 
in  England,  and  we  judge  so  from  what  we  see  in  the  anti- 
Catholic  periodicals  of  that  country,  all  of  M'hich  charge, 
without  any  qualification,  the  doctrine  of  development  upon 
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the  church,  and  tell  ns  that  Eome,  havins^  failed  in  her  at- 
tempts for  three  hundred  years  to  vindicate  her  corruptions 
by  denying  that  she  has  added  to  the  faith,  now  concedes 
that  she  has  made  additions,  and  hopes  to  defend  them  by 
callins:  them  developments.  It  is  because  we  have  honestly 
believed,  whether  mistaken  or  not,  that  the  writiiiirs  of  this 
school  are  filled  with  many  grave  errors,  and  cannot  but  be 
deeply  prejudicial  to  orthodoxy,  both  here  and  in  England, 
both  now  and  hereafter,  that  we  have  written  against  them. 
What  we  have  done  we  have  done  conscientiously  and  not 
without  seeking  guidance  from  the  Source  of  all  light,  and 
receiving  instructions  from  those  from  whom  it  is  our  duty  to 
learn  in  all  docility.  We  have  written  with  great  plainness 
and  directness,  l)ecause  the  case  seems  to  require  it;  with  ear- 
nestness and  decision,  because  we  could  not  write  otherwise 
if  we  would  ;  but  we  have  written  nothing  in  pride  or  in 
anger,  and  if  any  thing  has  escaped  us  that  is  contrary  either 
to  Christian  truth  or  to  Christian  charity,  we  wish  to  retract 
and  condemn  it  in  advance.  We  have  nothing  to  say  as  to 
why  the  task  of  exposing  them  has  been  left  to  us,  yet  it  is 
easv  to  see,  by  a  reference  to  existing  facts,  why  the  task 
could  be  better  performed  here  than  in  England. 

Let  not  our  readers,  however,  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
we  are  blind  or  insensible  to  the  many  merits  of  the  men 
in  question.  The  greater  part  even  of  the  work  before  us 
is  truly  excellent,  and  it  contains  upon  the  whole  a  masterly 
discussion  of  the  subject  it  professes  to  treat.  What  is  ob- 
jectionable, though  it  pervades  in  some  sense  the  whole 
work,  really  takes  up  but  a  very  little  of  its  space,  and  prob- 
ably would  not  be  noticed  by  a  majority  of  readers,  or,  if 
noticed,  would  be  set  down  not  to  an  unsound  theory  adopt- 
ed by  the  learned  author,  but  to  his  want  of  accurate  infor- 
mation on  some  points,  and  to  the  inexactness  and  careless- 
ness of  his  language.  This  is  prol)ably  the  case  with  most 
of  his  English  Catliolic  readers.  We  cannot  so  set  it  down, 
for  the  reasons  we  have  given  in  the  course  of  this  article; 
yet  let  no  one  so  wrong  us  as  to  imagine  that  we  question 
the  good  faith  of  the  a\ithor,  or  doubt  his  determination  to 
be  a' true  Catholic  believer.  He  is,  we  do  not  question,  an 
excellent  professor,  a  faithful  and  zealous  priest,  who  would 
give  his  life  for  the  faith,  or  for  a  flock  intrusted  to  his 
charge.  In  all  these  converts  of  whom  we  speak,  there  is 
much  to  command  our  warm  admiration.  They  are  free 
from  much  of  the  timidity  and  compromising  spirit  hereto- 
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fore  not  iinfrequently  encountered  in  English  Catholics. 
They  are  no  slaves  to  public  opinion  ;  they  are  open  and 
fearless  in  the  profession  of  their  faith.  They  are,  and 
that  in  our  estimation  atones  for  much,  no  Gallicans,  that  is, 
no  favorers  of  the  doctrines  usually  termed  Gallican,  though 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  Frenchmen.  Tliey  are  for  the 
most  part,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  in  regard 
to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  orders, 
genuine  papists.  They  show  no  desire  to  reduce  the  pri- 
macy of  Peter  to  a  mere  primacy  of  order,  nor,  with  all 
their  Anglican  prejudices,  any  wish  to  make  Catholicity  as 
near  like  Anglicanism  as  possible.  On  all  questions  of 
this  nature  they  are  honorably  distinguished,  and  nobly 
maintain  the  ground  which  we  in  our  humble  way  and  with 
our  feeble  abilities  attempt  also  to  maintain.  They  exhibit 
much  of  the  robustness  and  sturdy  independence  which  we 
admire  in  the  English  character.  They  also  appear  to  have 
a  deep  and  tender  devotion  to  the  blessed  mother  of  God, 
with  which  we  should  be  sorry  not  to  sympathize  with  all 
our  heart.  In  a  word,  were  it  not  for  the  tractarian  habits 
they  still  retain,  their  low  estimate  of  Catholic  learning  and 
talent,  their  bad  logic  and  false  philosophy,  and  their  abom- 
inable theory  of  development,  we  would  cut  our  right  hand 
off  sooner  than  write,  and  pull  out  our  tongue  by  the  roots 
sooner  than  speak,  one  word  against  them. 

The  principal  errors  which  we  detect  in  our  author  and 
his  school  appear  to  us  to  have  originated  very  innocently, 
and  we  are  far  from  intending  any  moral  blame  in  indicat- 
ing them.  These  writers  seem  to  us  to  have  begun  their 
study  of  Catholic  theology  where  they  should  have  ended. 
They  appear  to  have  begun  with  the  fathers  instead  of 
the  modern  theologians,  or  the  great  scholastic  doctors.  In 
the  correspondence  we  have  had  with  some  of  them,  they 
have  sneered  at  contemporary  theologians  for  studying  com- 
pendiums.  Now  we  believe,  with  all  deference,  that  all 
study  of  Catholic  faith  and  theology  should  commence  with 
•compendiums.  and  first  of  all  with  that  admirable  compen- 
dium, the  catechism.  From  the  catechism  we  would  pro- 
ceed to  the  next  briefest  and  simplest  compendium,  and 
from  that  we  would  proceed  to  St.  Thomas  and  his  commen- 
tators. When  we  had  well  mastei-ed  scholastic  theology,  we 
would  proceed  to  the  fathers,  but  not  till  then,  because  to 
us  the  key  to  the  fathers  is  in  the  scholastic  theology.  We 
prize  the  fathers  above  all  price,  and  when  gnce  one  is  pre- 
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pared  to  read  them,  there  is  no  readinor,  after  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  more  or  equally  profitable.  But  without  such 
preparation,  without  the  key  which  unlocks  their  sense,  one 
is  almost  as  liable  to  misappreliend  and  wrest  them  to  his 
own  hurt  as  he  is  the  sacred  text  itself.  They  were  written 
at  a  remote  period,  with  special  reference  to  the  peculiar 
controversies,  states  of  mind,  and  modes  of  thought  at  the 
time,  and  the  reader  who  alights  on  them  without  a  previous 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  chief  points  of  Catholic  theology 
will  find  them  filled  with  obscurities,  and  bristling  with  dif- 
ficulties, which  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  solve  or  clear  up. 
Our  tractarian  friends,  brought  up  to  look  upon  contem- 
porary Catholics  as  an  ignorant,  feeble,  cunning,  credulous,, 
and  superstitious  set  of  mortals,  far  inferior  in  learning, 
talent,  and  morals  to  themselves,  and  accustomed  to  regard 
the  scholastics  as  dealing  mainly  in  vain  subtilties  and  dis- 
tinctions without  a  difference,  very  naturally  passed  from 
the  study  of  their  jejune  Anglican  theology  to  the  study  of 
the  fathers,  whom  they  were  forced  to  read  through  the 
spectacles  of  their  more  famous  Anglican  divines.  They 
thus  not  only  had  not  the  requisite  preparation  for  studying 
them,  but  had  views  and  habits  which  wholly  unfitted  them 
for  studying  them,  with  even  passable  success.  They  have 
come  from  the  fathers  down  to  the  scholastics,  whom  they 
have  studied  not  profoundly,  and  have  interpreted  them 
by  the  fathers,  instead  of  interpreting  the  fathers  by  them. 
Hence  their  theory  of  development,  and  other  errors,  adopt- 
ed to  reconcile  the  fathers  and  the  later  theologians.  Noth- 
ing was  more  natural,  and  we  ourselves  fell  into  kindred 
errors,  partially  for  the  same  reason  ;  and  had  we  not  been 
put  to  the  study  of  a  brief  compendium,  and  from  that  upon 
a  rigid  course  of  scholastic  theology  in  one  of  the  commen- 
tators on  St.  Thomas,  we  might  and  most  likel}^  should  have 
continued  in  them  to  this  day.  Having,  to  some  extent, 
made  ourselves  ac(|uainted  with  Catholic  theology,  the 
fathers  became  somewhat  inteUigible  to  us,  and  we  cannot 
now  find  the  difliculties  in  them  with  which  they  formerly 
seemed  filled.  St.  Augustine  is  now  by  preference  our 
master  in  theology  and  philosophy.  Our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  will  understand  from  these  remarks, 
that  it  is  not  themselves  personnlly  that  we  censure,  but 
solely  what  we  regard  as  their  errors. 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1854.] 

The  revival  of  Catholicity  in  Germany  and  Great  Britain, 
and  its  diffusion  by  means  of  immigration  and  conversion  in 
this  country,  together  with  its  partial  emancipation  from  the 
state  in  France,  Austria,  and  Spain,  have  produced  no  little 
eifect  on  the  Protestant  mind,  and  no  little  commotion  in 
the  Protestant  camp.  It  is  evident  that  there  has  been, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  a  decided 
reaction  in  favor  of  Catholicity,  and  large  numbers  in  all 
countries  have  felt  that  the  only  refuge  from  infidelity,  an- 
archy, and  licentiousness  is  in  a  hearty  and  speedy  return  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church,  intelligent  and  earnest- 
minded  Protestants  have  become  convinced,  that,  unless 
they  can  find,  outside  of  the  present  Roman  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic Church,  some  ground  on  which  they  can  stand  differ- 
ent from  that  of  vulgar  Protestantism,  they  have  no  alter- 
native but  either  to  become  Catholics  or  to  rush  forward  into 
absolute  infidelity.  Some  have  sought  this  ground  in  a  fur- 
ther development  and  extension  of  the  principle  of  private 
judgment ;  some  have  sought  it  in  a  further  limitation  of  that 
principle,  and  in  the  assertion  along  with  it  of  the  authority 
of  tradition  ;  and  others  have  sought  it  in  the  assertion  of 
what  may  be  called  historical  development.  The  first  class 
are  rationalists,  and  deny  all  religion  as  distinguished  from 
simple  human  philosophy,  such  as  Unitarians^  German  ne- 
ologists,  and  the  American  ti-anscendentalists.  The  second 
class  follow  what  is  called  a  "  romanizing  tendency,"  and 
are  best  known  under  the  name  of  Puseyites.  The  last 
accept  the  Catholic  Church  down  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  assert  Protestantism  as  its  legitimate  historical  develop- 
ment and  continuation.  With  these  are  to  be  ranked  the 
later  German  and  our  own  Mercersburg  Protestant  theolo- 
gians. 

The  first  and  second  classes  have  been  suflSciently  refuted 
in  our  own  pages  and  elsewhere.  The  rationalists  are  really 
rejecters  of  Christianity,  and  cannot  with  any  justice  claim 
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to  be  regarded  as  Christians.  Thej  have  fallen  below  the 
ancient  pagan  philosophers.  Tlie  Puseyites  approach  too 
near  to  the  church  to  be  good  Protestants,  and  yet  not  near 
enough  to  be  even  so  much  as  bad  Catholics.  They  are  in- 
consistent and  (hjuble-tongued,  theologically  considered,  and 
need  not  detain  us  a  moment.  But  the  third  class  have  not 
yet,  at  least  in  this  country,  been  formally  met  and  refuted. 
A  few  remarks,  therefore,  on  their  distinctive  principle  will 
perhaps  not  be  ill-timed,  or  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 

The  chiefs  of  this  school  in  the  United  States  are  Dr. 
John  W.  Nevin  and  Dr.  Pliilip  Schaff,  the  former  a  native 
American,  the  latter  a  native  of  Germany.  Both  are  mem- 
bers of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  both  are  men  of  rare 
attainments,  and  Dr.  i^evin,  especially,  is  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  earnestness,  and  as  a  scholar,  as  a  logician,  and 
as  an  original  and  vigorous  writer,  inferior  to  no  Protestant 
divine  in  the  country.  His  pa])ers  in  the  Mercersburg 
Review  on  Early  Christianity  and  St.  Cyprian  are  master- 
pieces of  their  kind,  and  indicate  a  mind  of  the  tirst  order. 
For  both  of  these  gentlemen  we  entertain  a  very  high  per- 
sonal esteem,  and  shall  very  much  regret  if,  in  wliat  we 
may  say  of  their  peculiar  hypothesis,  there  should  be  any 
thing  to  wound  their  feelings,  or  to  give  them  in  any  degree 
])ersonal  offence. 

The  hypothesis  tliey  put  forward  as  the  only  ground  on 
which  Protestantism  can  be  defended  as  a  religion  is,  that 
it  is  the  historical  development  and  vital  continuation  of 
the  church  of  the  ages  preceding  the  so-called  reformation. 
The  following,  from  an  articleby  Dr.  IS'evin  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Mercersburg  Review^  will  place  our  readers 
in  possession  of  the  general  position  of  the  school. 

"The  whole  case  is  plain  enough.  The  Christianity  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  centuries,  we  say,  was  progressively  of  the  same  gen- 
eral order  throughout  the  entire  Christian  world,  and  in  this  cluiracter  it 
differed  altogether  from  modern  Protestantism,  and  led  fairly  and  directly 
towards  the  Roman  Catholic  system  of  the  middle  ages.  In  proof  of 
this  simply  historical  assertion,  we  point  to  facts.  It  is  purely  a  question 
of  history  in  the  first  place,  to  be  either  granted  or  denied  as  the  truth  of 
facts  may  seem  to  require.  Is  the  general  proposition  true  as  a  historical 
fact,  or  is  it  not?  If  not.  let  this  be  shown  by  proper  evidence.  But  if  it 
be  true,  what  then?  Must  it  be  ignored  or  overlooked?  No  honest  Prot- 
estant certainly  will  say  that.  We  are  bound  to  look  it  firmly  in  the  face; 
and  when  the  question  is  then  asked,  Hotc  is  thin  fact  to  he  construed  over 
against  the  claims  of  Protestantism  ?  it  should  be  felt  to  be  one  that  is  en- 
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titled  to  some  open  and  manly  answer.  There  are  now  but  two  general 
ways  in  which  to  dispose  of  the  matter  consistently  with  these  claims. 
We  may  treat  the  church  of  the  first  ages  after  the  time  of  the  apostles 
as  a  wholesale  falsification  of  Christianity  in  its  proper  apostolical  form, 
and  so  make  the  truth  of  Protestantism  to  consist  in  its  being  a  new 
edition  altogether  of  what  was  then  so  short  lived  in  the  beginning  ;  or 
we  may  allow  a  true  continuation  of  the  primitive  life  of  Christianity 
in  the  early  church,  according  to  the  article  in  the  creed,  and  make  Prot- 
estantism then  to  agree  with  it  in  some  way  of  historical  derivation, 
answerable  to  the  law  of  growth  in  the  natural  world,  by  which  all  dif- 
ferences shall  be  resolved  into  outward  accident  and  form  merely,  whilst 
the  inward  substance  is  taken  to  be  alwaj's  the  same.  One  or  the  other 
of  these  methods  we  must  adopt  for  the  solution  of  the  question  in  hand, 
or  else  fall  into  downright  obscurantism  of  the  most  pitiful  sort.  The 
first  method,  however,  is  only  another  name  for  infidelity,  denying  as  it 
does  practically  the  existence  of  the  church  and  the  authority  of  the 
creed.  The  case  then  shuts  the  cause  of  Protestantism  up  to  the  other 
view,  as  the  only  one  by  which  its  pretensions  can  be  consistently  main- 
tained without  treason  to  Christianity.  This  is  the  general  conclusion 
of  our  argument  in  the  articles  of  the  '  Mercersburg  Review'  on  the 
Early  Church.  The  argument  itself  proposes  no  particular  theory  or 
scheme  for  the  construction  of  such  a  historical  genesis  as  the  case  is 
shown  to  demand.  It  merely  urges  the  necessity  of  some  scheme  of  the 
sort,  if  Protestantism  is  to  be  upheld  at  all.  That,  however,  is  at  once 
much.  It  implies,  in  the  first  place,  a  true  succession  of  Christianity  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  in  spite  of  all  corruptions,  not  only  from  the  first 
century  to  the  sixth,  but  from  the  sixth  century  also  to  the  sixteenth. 
This  makes  the  church  an  object  of  respect  through  all  ages.  And  in 
the  second  place,  it  requires  that  Protestantism  shall  not  be  taken  to  be 
such  a  rupture  with  the  Catholic  Church,  as  excludes  the  idea  of  a 
strictly  historical  continuity  of  being  between  what  Christianity  is  now 
in  the  one  form  and  what  it  was  before  in  the  other.  When  it  comes  to 
such  wholesale  negation  and  contradiction,  the  true  idea  of  Protestant- 
ism is  gone,  and  we  have  only  unhistorical  radicalism  in  its  place.  Prot- 
estantism must  be  historical,  to  be  true.  To  say  that  it  is  not  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  previous  life  of  (he  church,  of  one  substance  though 
not  of  one  form  with  what  this  was  in  all  past  ages,  is  at  once  to  pro- 
nounce it  anti-Christian  and  false." 

How  Protestantism  can  be  a  true  liistorical  development 
and  continuation  of  tlie  Catholicity  of  the  ages  preceding 
that  of  the  reformers,  Dr.  Nevin,  unhappily,  does  not  tell 
us.  On  this  point  no  member  of  the  school,  whether  in  this 
country  or  in  German^^  affords  us  any  light.  The  school 
prove,  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  or  cavil,  that 
Protestantism,  if  Christian,  must  be  such  development  and 
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continuation ;  but  that  it  is  or  that  it  can  be  justly  so  re- 
garded, they  do  not  prove,  or  even  attempt  to  prove.  But 
if  they  mean  to  continue  Protestants,  or  to  maintain  Protes- 
tantism in  any  respect  as  a  form  of  Christianity,  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  point  they  must  prove ;  and  unless  they  do  prove 
it,  they  cannot  safely  remain  in  their  present  position.  As 
they  acknowledge  the  cliurcli  in  communion  with  the  see 
of  Rome  was,  prior  to  the  reformation,  the  Christian  church, 
in  which  circulated  the  true  Christian  life,  and  as  they  con- 
fess that  Protestantism,  as  to  its  form  at  least,  is  something 
different  from  that  church,  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  prove 
that  it  is  identical  in  substance,  in  order  to  justify  them- 
selves in  remaining  outside  of  the  present  Catholic  Church, 
which  as  to  form,  if  in  no  other  respect,  is  undeniably  the 
continuation  of  the  primitive  and  mediaeval  church.  The 
Catholic  Church,  or  church  in  communion  with  the  see  of 
Rome,  is  presumptively,  at  least,  the  true  continuation  of 
the  Christian  church  that  preceded  Luther.  It  is  identically 
that  church  in  polity,  in  organization,  in  constitution,  in 
name,  in  doctrine,  in  orders,  and  in  general  discipline.  It 
has  maintained  the  succession  unbroken,  and  is  now,  as  Dr. 
Nevin  has  unanswerably  proved,  what  the  Christian  church 
was  in  the  time  of  Cyprian,  and  in  the  apostolic  age.  The 
presumption,  then,  ceitainly  is,  that  she  is  the  true  historical 
continuation  of  the  Christian  church,  and  that  it  is  in  her 
communion,  not  outside  of  it,  that  continues  to  circulate  the 
true  Christian  life.  The  presumption,  then,  is  against  Prot- 
estantism, and  before  one  can  justify  himself  in  remaining 
a  Protestant,  he  must  overcome  that  presumption  by  proving 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  current  of  Christian  life 
has  ceased  to  circulate  in  that  church,  and  now  actually  flows 
in  Protestant  channels.  The  question  is  momentous,  and 
must  press  with  terril)le  weight  upon  every  serious-minded 
Protestant,  who  is  really  in  earnest  to  be  united  by  a  living 
union  to  Christ  as  his  living  head. 

We  suppose  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  life  of  Christ  is 
one  and  indivisible,  and  therefore  unites  all  who  live  it  in 
one  living  and  compact  body  ;  and  as  men  in  this  life  are 
not  disembodied  spirits,  but  spirit  united  to  body,  it  must 
unite  all  wlio  live  it  in  one  external  as  well  as  internal  com- 
munion. Undoubtedly,  a  man  may  be  in  the  external  com- 
munion of  the  church  without  living  the  life  of  Christ,  but 
all  philosophy  and  theology  impugn  the  notion  that  one  can 
live  his  life  out  of  that  communion.     To  suppose  it  would 
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lead  us  back  to  the  heresy  of  the  Docetse,  or  at  least  render 
the  assumption  of  a  real  body  by  our  Lord  qnite  unneces- 
sary and  without  motive.  One  of  two  things,  then :  either 
we'  must  assume  that  Protestantism  is  the  true  continnation 
of  the  Christian  life,  and  thus  deny  that  life  to  the  Catholic 
communion,  or  we  must  assert  it  for  the  Catholic  Church 
and  deny  it  to  the  Protestant  sects.  No  doubt  it  seems  a 
hard  case  to  unchristianize  all  the  Protestant  sects,  and  to 
deny  to  Protestants  all  Christian  life,  or  real  union  througli 
that  life  with  Ciirist,  the  only  Redeemer  and  Saviour ;  but 
it  is  a  still  harder  case  to  deny  it  to  the  Catholic  commun- 
ion, for  the  number  of  individuals  to  be  declared  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  Ciiristian  church,  or  to  be  unchristianized  in  the 
latter  case,  is  immensely  greater  than  in  the  former.  It 
will  not  do  to  divide  Christ,  or  to  pretend  that  his  life  flows 
alike  in  the  Catholic  communion  and  in  the  Protestant.  ^  To 
pretend  the  latter  would  be  fatal  to  the  very  hypothesis  in 
question,  for  Protestantism  would,  in  that  case,  be  no  more 
a  development  and  continuation  of  it  than  Catholicity.  The 
life  would  continue  to  flow  on  in  the  Catholic  Church  as 
before,  and  the  most  that  could  be  said  would  be  that  Prot- 
estantism as  well  as  Catholicity  continues  the  Christian  life, 
not  that  it  is  its  true  historical  development  and  continua- 
tion, as  the  hypothesis  asserts. 

Moreover,  the  general  theory  of  development  that  under- 
lies the  hypothesis,  stands  greatly  in  need  of  being  proved. 
It  assumes  that  the  human  race  is  in  a  state  of  continuous 
development  or  progress ;  tiiat  human  life  is  simply  evolu- 
tion ;  thus  confounding  flrst  and  flnal  causes,  or  rather, 
losing  sight  of  proper  iinal  causes  altogether,  which  at  bot- 
tom conceals  a  purely  pantheistic  thought.  With  this  gen- 
eral theory  of  human  progress  or  evolution  the  school 
connects  that  of  a  continuous  development  or  evolution  of 
Christianity.  Always  does  it  regard  Christianity  as  some- 
thing to  be  developed  and  perfected,  never  simply  as  a  law 
to  be  accepted  and  obeyed.  Through  all  Protestantism,  as 
it  is  now  developed,  runs  the  conception,  either  that  Chris- 
tianity was  imperfect  as  originally  given,  and  needs  to  be 
perfected,  completed,  by  human  thou,i,^ht  and  virtue,  or  else 
that  it  ousht  to  vary  and  adapt  itself  to  the  variations  and 
chano-cs  of  time  and  place.  In  the  latter  case,  Protestant- 
ism will  not  have  Christianity  introduce  a  fixed  and  perma- 
nent, therefore  a  divine,  element  into  human  affairs,  but 
insists  that  the  law  shall  be  itself  variable,   and  vary  ac- 
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cording  to  the  ever-varj'ing  notions,  passions,  and  caprices 
of  those  placed  under  it.  In  the  former  case,  it  confounds 
making  and  promulgating  the  law  with  knowledge  of  the 
law  and  obedience  to  it,  or  the  perfection  of  the  law  with 
the  perfection  that  results  to  individual  life  and  character 
from  knowing  and  obeying  it.  The  fundamental  error  is 
in  the  assumption  of  legislative  power  by  the  creature,  which 
involves  the  seminal  principle  of  atheism,  as  we  have  so 
often  labored  to  demonstrate.  There  may  be  development 
and  progress  in  our  individual  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  conformity  to  it ;  but  there  can  be  none, 
effected  by  second  causes,  in  that  religion  itself,  for  it  is 
wholly  a  divine  creation,  and  wholly  a  divine  law.  It  can 
be  changed,  modified,  developed,  only  by  God  himself. 
We  therefore  cannot  accept  the  Mercersburg  theory  of  de- 
velopment. All  historical  development,  be  it  more  or  less, 
is  in  relation  to  the  final  cause,  not  to  the  first  cause,  and  is 
a  progress  in  attaining  to  the  end  for  which  man  has  been 
created,  not  a  progress  in  his  own  being  or  powers  as  a  crea- 
ture, as  a  second  cause,  or  in  the  divinely  instituted  means 
of  gaining  that  end. 

But  waiving  all  this,  we  cannot  concede  that  Protestant- 
ism is  in  any  sense  the  historical  development  and  continu- 
ation of  the  Catholic  Church  which  preceded  it.  Develop- 
ment must  continue  and  unfold  the  subject  developed. 
What  is  in  the  dev^elopment  must  have  been  previously  in 
tlie  subject,  as  the  blossom  is  in  the  bud,  as  the  bud  in  the 
germ,  or  the  germ  in  the  seed,  otherwise  it  is  not,  as  Dr. 
Xewman  has  well  shown,  a  development,  but  a  corruption. 
Xow  take  the  Catholic  system  as  presented  by  the  church 
in  any  age  prior  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  tell  us  of 
what  in  that  system  Protestantism  is  the  development  and 
continuation.  Do  you  say  it  is  the  development  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  hidden  life  of  Christ  ?  That  is  a  simple 
assertion,  which  is  neither  proved  nor  susceptible  of  proof. 
But  if  there  is  any  one  thing  that  indicates  tiie  presence  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  it  is  unity.  The  natural  and  invariable 
tendency  of  that  life  is  to  unite  all  who  live  it  in  one 
body.  It  is  undeniably  charity,  and  charity  is  love  and  all 
love  is  unitive,  and  therefore  whoever  truly  loves  seeks  by 
that  fact  to  become  one  with  the  object  of  his  love. 
Charity  unites  all  who  have  it  with  Christ  their  head,  and 
with  one  another  as  members  of  his  body.  If  Protestant- 
ism were  a  development  and  continuation  of  tiie  divine  life 
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of  Christ,  we  should  see  it  tendhio^  everywhere  to  unity,  as 
governed  by  the  unitive  spirit  of  love  or  charity.  But 
instead  of  this  we  see  the  very  reverse.  The  whole  history 
of  Protestantism,  from  the  first,  proves  that  its  innate  ten- 
dency is  to  diversity,  to  disunion,  to  separation.  Hence, 
hardly  had  it  begun  its  career  before  it  split  into  hostile 
sects,  and  tlie  number  of  its  sects  has  been  constantly 
increasing  through  every  period  of  its  duration.  Dr.  Nevin 
has  in  the  Mercershurg  Review  shown  conclusively  the 
incompatibility  of  the  "sect  system"  with  Christianity. 
But  tliis  system  is  clearly  inseparable  from  Protestantism. 
How,  then,  pretend  for  a  moment  that  Protestantism  devel- 
ops and  continues  the  life  of  Christ? 

Protestantism  does  not,  assuredly,  develop  and  continue 
the  Catholic  Church  of  precedhig  ages  as  a  polity,  for  it 
was  avowedly  in  this  respect  a  complete  rupture  with  it, 
and  that  church  as  a  polity  is  certainly  continued  by  the 
present  Catholic  Church.  Protestantism  separated  from  the 
Catholic  polity,  denied  and  shook  off  its  authority.  It 
denounced  the  pope  as  Antichrist,  the  church  as  the  whore 
of  Babylon,  and  formed,  or  organized  as  it  could,  new 
ecclesiastical  polities,  after  diverse  and  contradictory 
models,  for  itself.  It  certainly,  then,  was  no  development 
and  continuation  of  the  old  Christian  church  as  a  polity,  and 
is  undeniably  a  multitude  of  separate  and  diverse  external 
bodies.  This,  if  the  church  of  Christ  be  a  polity  at  all,  is 
fatal  to  the  hypothesis  under  consideration. 

Will  you  tell  us  that  it  is  a  development  and  continuation 
of  the  church  as  doctrine?  A  denial  is  a  rupture,  not  a 
development  and  continuation,  and  under  the  head  of  doc- 
trine Protestantism  simply  denies  doctrines  previously  held 
by  the  church.  There  is  not  a  single  doctrine  or  dogma  of 
the  old  church  that  it  has  developed,  or  continued,  in  so  far 
as  it  has  any  thing  peculiar  to  itself.  In  so  far  as  it  differs 
from  the  primitive,  the  mediaeval,  or  the  present  church  in 
doctrine,  it  differs  solely  by  denial,  that  is,  by  an  open  rup- 
ture with  the  acknowledged  Christian  church.  The  Chris- 
tian church  taught  and  teaches  that  man  is  justified  by 
faith,  that  is,  faith  perfected  by  c\\?iV\ty ,  fides  formata,  and 
therefore  by  faith  and  works,  not  by  faith  alone,  without 
works.  Has  Protestantism  developed  and  continued  this 
doctrine?  Kot  at  all.  It  has  simply  denied  the  necessity 
of  good  works,  and  asserted  that  we  are  justified  by  faith 
alone — the  fides  informis  of  the  schoolmen.      Here   is  a 
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rupture,  not  a  development ;  for  there  is  no  doctrine  or 
principle  ever  held  b}'  the  church  of  whicli  justification  by 
faith  alone,  without  charity  or  good  works,  is  or  can  be  an 
element  or  seminal  principle,  and  a  doctrine  which  had  not 
its  element  or  seminal  principle  in  the  preceding  church 
can  in  no  sense  be  called  a  development  or  continuation 
of  it. 

Take  the  sacramental  principle.  Has  Protestantism 
developed  and  continued  that?  Everybody  knows  that  it 
began  by  denying  five  sacraments  out  of  seven,  mutilated 
the  two  it  professed  to  retain,  and  obscured,  if  it  did  not 
expressly  deny,  the  sacramental  principle  itself.  Here,  if 
any  thing,  it  was  a  rupture  with  the  old  church,  not  its 
development  or  continuance.  So  of  penitential  works, 
indulgences,  purgatory,  prayers  for  the  dead,  invocation  of 
the  saints,  worship  of  Mary,  &c.  Protestantism  simply 
broke  with  the  past,  and  failed  entirely  to  develop  and  con- 
tinue it.  So  we  might  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  but 
it  is  unnecessary.  Some  things  held  by  the  old  church, 
Protestantism  did  not  at  first  reject,  but  in  no  case  has  it 
developed  and  continued  under  a  developed  form  any  prin- 
ciple or  tendency  of  the  Christian  church  wliich  preceded 
it.  In  point  of  fact,  it  never  professed  to  do  any  thing  of 
the  sort.  It  did  not  profess  to  be  a  development  and  con- 
tinuation of  tlie  church  subsisting  from  the  apostles  down 
to  the  sixteenth  century.  It  avowedly  broke  with  that 
church,  and  assumed  that  it  had  apostatized,  and  for  eight 
hundred  years,  some  said  a  thousand,  and  others  twelve 
hundred  years,  had  been  an  adulterous  church,  the  syna- 
gogue of  Satan,  and  no  true  church  of  Christ  at  all.  It  pro- 
fessed to  go  back  of  that  church,  and  to  revive  primitive 
Christianity  free  from  what  it  called  papal  corruptions. 

Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  what  Dr.  Nevin  stig- 
matizes and  refutes  as  Puritanism  is  true  and  genuine  Prot- 
estantism ;  and  nothing  is  more  evident  to  us,  than  that,  if 
Protestantism  can  be  sustained  only  on  the  Mercersburg 
hypothesis,  it  cannot  be  sustained  at  all.  Protestants  them- 
selves see  it,  and  hence  the  charge  of  romanizing  which 
they  bring  against  its  advocates.  \i  you  concede  that  the 
true  historical  continuation  of  Christianity  down  to  the  six- 
teenth century  was  in  the  church  in  communion  with  the 
see  of  Rome,  you  must  concede  that  it  is  so  down  to  the 
present  moment.  Never  after  such  a  concession  will  you 
be  able  to  oust  the  Catholic  Church,  or  put  your  Protes- 
tantism in  possession. 
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"We  suspect  this  hypothesis  is  seized  upon  mainly  as  an 
expedient,  and  as  the  only  conceivable  one,  to  save  the 
Chi-istian  character  of  Protestantism.  Its  authors  or  invent- 
ors think  the  reformers  must  have  had  some  good  reason 
for  their  rapture  with  Rome,  and  feel  that  they  ought  not 
to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  condemnation  on  their  fathers 
by  deserting  the  reformation  and  returning  to  the  church  it 
sought  to  destroy.  They  therefore  seek  some  expedient 
for'^jnstifying  the  Protestant  movement  in  the  sixteenth 
centiiry.  '  It  is  no  easy  matter  for  men  who  have  been 
brought  up  Protestants,  and  have  been  accustomed  from 
their  childhood  to  hear  the  reformation  spoken  of  as  the 
most  glorious  event  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race,  to 
make  up  their  minds  to  pronounce  it  entirely  wrong  from 
the  beginning,  without  a  single  excuse  or  palliation.  Then 
to  look  upon  our  own  friends  and  relations,  the  many 
eminent  men  and  amiable  people  who  at  least  have  dis- 
played many  noble  qualities  and  lofty  virtues  in  the  natural 
order,  whom  we  have  associated  with  or  from  infancy  been 
tauglit  to  love  and  revere,  as  strangers  to  the  supernatural 
life'  of  Christ,  aliens  from  the  Christian  Commonwealth,  is 
painful  and  revolting  to  our  natural  sympathies  and  affec- 
tions, and  naturally  leads  us,  though  far  enough  from  being 
satisfied  with  Protestantism  as  it  is,  to  seek  out  some  hypoth- 
esis Avhich  will  save  us  froTn  this  painful  necessity.  More- 
over, w^e  have  heard  so  much  said  against  the  church  of 
Rome,  we  find  so  much  that  is  inexplicable  in  her  history, 
and  so  much  among  her  children  that  is  scandalous,  that  we 
feel  a  strong  aversion  to  recognizing  her  as  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  are  prepared  to  grasp  eagerly  at  any  plausible  pre- 
text for  not  accepting  her.  Most,  if  not  all  of  us,  who  have 
come  from  Protestantism  into  the  church  have  taken  the  step 
with  reluctance,  have  delayed  taking  it  as  long  as  we  could, 
and  have  wished  that  we  could  feel  ourselves  justified  in 
not  taking  it  at  all.  It  is  an  unknown  land  to  us,  and  we 
fear  that  we  shall  encounter  terrible  monsters  there ;  and 
without  the  grace  of  God  overcoming  our  prejudices,  and 
giving  us  more  than  a  natural  courage,  we  never  could  take 
the  resolution  to  sever  ourselves  from  our  whole  past,  and 
form  new  and  untried  relations.  All  these  considerations 
no  doubt  weigh  with  tlie  chiefs  of  the  school,  conceal  from 
their  eyes  the  unsoundness  of  their  hypothesis,  and  lead 
them  to  attach  a  weight  to  it  which  it  certainly  does  not 
possess,  and  which,  if  they  were  less  anxious  to  find  it  true, 
they  certainly  could  not  attacli  to  it. 
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Our  Mercersbnrg  friends  seem  to  us  also  to  deceive  them- 
selves by  taking  certain  principles  and  tendencies  which 
they  find  among  Catlioiics  in  the  middle  ages,  for  principles 
and  tendencies  of  the  Christian  church  herself,  or,  if  they 
prefer,  the  Christian  religion.  There  is  no  question  that 
Protestantism  is  a  development  and  continuation  of  principles 
and  tendencies  which  may  be  detected  in  mediaeval  history. 
The  reformers  invented  nothing;  they  only  developed  and 
continued  a  movement  which  had  commenced  long  before 
them.  But  the  cpiestion  to  be  settled  is,  AVere  these  true 
Christian  principles  and  tendencies?  In  reading  Dr.  Schaffs 
work  on  the  Protestant  Principle^  we  find  him  assuming 
throughout  that  every  principle  and  tendency  subsequently 
accepted,  developed,  and  continued  by  Protestantism  was  a 
sound  Christian  principle  and  a  good  tendency.  But  this 
begs  the  question.  I^ay,  this  is  an  inconsistency,  for  he  con- 
cedes that  the  mediaeval  church  was  the  true  Christian 
church,  and  these  principles  and  tendencies  were  undeniably 
repudiated  b}''  her ;  and  therefore  to  develop  and  continue 
them  was  any  thing  but  to  develop  and  continue  the  Catholic 
church  or  the  Cliristian  religion. 

Over  against  the  city  of  God  stands,  and  from  the  fall  has 
stood,  the  city  of  the  world,  of  which  Satan  is  the  prince. 
Between  these  two  cities  there  is,  has  been,  and  to  the  end 
of  time  will  be,  unrelenting  war.  This  war  on  the  part  of 
Satan  is  not  prosecuted  on  fair  and  honorable  principles,  but 
is  carried  on  by  stratagem,  by  cunning,  and  b}'  fraud.  In 
open  warfai'e  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  he  can  gain  only 
a  shameful  defeat.  He  can  hope  for  a  temporary  success 
only  by  gaining,  through  deception,  partizans  within  the 
church  herself.  Hence,  he  has  always  labored  to  insinuate 
into  the  minds  of  Catholics  the  principles  and  maxims  of  the 
city  of  the  world ;  and  hence,  we  find  always  among  Catho- 
lics a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  individuals  governed  by 
nncatholic  principles  and  tendencies.  As  time  goes  on,  these 
principlesand  tendencies  are  developed  and  become  heresies, 
which  the  church  anathematizes,  expelling  at  the  same  time 
from  her  communion  those  persons  who  are  mad  enough 
obstinately  to  adhere  to  them.  Now  it  is  certain,  histori- 
cally, that  the  principles  and  tendencies  of  which  Protestant- 
ism is  the  development  and  continuation  are  of  this  sort,  not 
by  any  means  the  development  and  continuation  of  the 
principles  and  tendencies  of  the  Cliristian  religion,  or  of 
such  as  were  approved  by  the  Christian  church,  or  pertain 
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to  the  city  of  God.  The  church,  which  it  is  conceded  rep- 
resented Christianity,  always  opposed  tlieni,  and  they  may 
all  be  proved  to  have  their  seat  in  the  corrupt  or  fallen  nature 
of  num.  If,  then,  we  accept  the  Catholic  Chnrch  down  to 
the  sixteenth  century  as  the  historical  expression  and  con- 
tinuation of  Christianity,  we  are  precluded  from  maintaining 
that  Protestantism  is  the  historical  development  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  Christian  religion.  It  should  be  regarded 
rather  as  the  development  and  realization  of  the  corrupt 
nature  of  man,  of  the  maxims,  principles,  and  tendencies  of 
the  world,  than  of  Christianity  or  the  city  of  God. 

We  insist  on  this  point,  because  it  is  precisely  in  mistak- 
ing the  developments  of  human  nature,  or  the  principles  and 
tendencies  of  human  nature,  struggling  against  the  principles 
and  maxims  of  the  city  of  God,  that  our  Mercersburg  friends 
seem  to  themselves  to  obtain  some  sort  of  support  for  their 
hypothesis.  Regarding  these  developments  as  the  natural 
and  proper  developments  of  Christianity,  or  as  the  develo])- 
ments  effected  in  Christians  by  Christianity,  they  call  them 
Christian,  and  pronounce  whatever  they  find  in  the  church 
at  any  time  opposed  to  them,  antichristian,  or  a  corruption. 
ISTothing  can  be  more  false  or  injurious  to  the  Gospel.  Yet 
they  are  led  to  it  by  their  theory  of  development,  which 
supposes  that  Christianity,  though  in  some  sense  objectively 
given  to  man,  was  given  only  in  germ,  imperfect,  incom- 
plete, to  be  perfected,  completed  by  a  development,  and  not 
so  much  by  a  development  of  it  as  an  objective  system  as  a 
development  of  human  nature,  or  rather  of  human  life, 
effected  by  it.  They  are  thus  able  to  assert  developments 
in  a  good  sense,  and  are  led,  whenever  they  see  dawning 
among  Christians  a  principle  or  tendency  not  hitherto  gen- 
erally received  and  acted  on  as  Christian,  instead  of  suspect- 
ing or  rejecting  it  as  the  principle  of  a  new,  or  the  revival 
of  the  principle  of  an  old  heresy,  to  hail  it  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  and  important  progress  in  Christian  truth. 
But  as  this  principle  has  not  its  root  in  the  preexisting 
Christian  system,  it  can  be  no  development  of  Christian  truth, 
nor  of  Christian  life,  and  can,  at  best,  be  only  a  development 
of  our  natural  life  as  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  therefore  of  human  life  as  under  the 
dominion  of  Satan.  Men  do  not,  in  this  world,  live  a  ]iurely 
natural  life,  or  a  life  of  pure  and  simple  nature.  We  are 
under  a  supernatural  providence,  and  either  through  grace 
rise  to  God  by  supernatural  virtue,  or  through  the  malice  (Sf 
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the  devil  sink  to  hell  by  a  more  than  natural  wickedness. 
In  other  words,  man  in  this  life  is  habitually  under  the 
dominion,  either,  tlirons;!!  grace,  of  Christ,  or,  through  fallen 
tiatnre,  of  Satan.'  All  those  principles  or  tendencies  followed 
l:)y  us,  which  are  repugnant  to  Christianity  as  at  any  time 
received,  are,  properly  speaking,  satanic,  and  consequently 
their  development  can  in  no  sense  be  regarded  either  as  a 
development  of  Christian  truth  or  of  Christian  life,  either  as 
a  development  of  Christian  doctrine  or  as  a  development 
effected  by  it. 

The  great  error  of  the  German  developmentists  lies  in 
their  not  drawing  a  clear  and  distinct  line  between  the  divine 
activity  and  the  human,  and  in  their  blending  the  two  activ- 
ities in  some  degree  into  one.  They  do  not  properly  dis- 
tinguisli  between  subjective  and  objective.  Their  aim  i8, 
no  doubt  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  God  and  the  autonomy 
of  man,  but  they  attempt  to  assert  human  autonomy  and  the 
divine  supremacy  in  a  sense  in  which  one  necessarily  denies 
the  other.  The  autonomy  of  man  is  in  his  free  will,  to  which 
no  violence  is  ever  suffered  to  be  done  ;  but  the  divine 
Legislator  imposes  the  law  to  which  man  is  morally 
bound  to  conform,  and  in  accordance  with  which  man  is 
morally  obliged,  not  physicially  forced,  to  exercise  his  own 
autonomy.  Oui'  friends  overlook  this  fact,  and  while  they 
<lo  not  deny  the  law  imposed  by  Almighty  God,  they  seek 
to  find  the  reason  of  its  obligation  in  hnuian  autonomy,  and 
not  in  God  himself,  and  thus  confound  acceptance  of  law 
and  obedience  to  it  by  a  free  mora!  agent,  with  making  and 
enjoining  the  law  itself,  claiming  thus  what  is  properly  the 
office  of  God,  the  sovereign  legislator,  for  man  himself. 
They  shrink  from  saying  in  just  so  many  words,  let  God 
command  and  man  obey,  or,  Thy  will,  O  God,  be  done,  not 
mine.  Always,  unconsciously  to  themselves,  no  doubt,  are 
tliey  more  or  less  under  the  infiuence  of  the  Satanic  temp- 
tation, "  Ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil,"  that 
is,  ye  shall  be  your  own  masters,  and  the  law  unto  your- 
selves, and  not  bound  to  receive  it  from  a  superior,  or,  at  least, 
not  till  you  have,  proprio  motu,  assented  to  it,  and  enacted 
it  for  yourselves. 

Further  back  still  lies  in  their  minds  an  error  with  regard 
to  creation.  We  do  not  accuse  them  of  formally  denying  the 
creative  act  of  God,  but  they  regard  it  rather  as  the  act  of 
the  divine  intellect  and  essence  than  of  the  divine  will.  Crea- 
tion is  in  their  system  rather  the  evolution  of  the  eternal 
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being  according-  to  the  laws  of  his  own  infinite  intelligence, 
than  an  act  of  the  free  will  of  God, — a  clean  production  bj 
his  infinite  liberty  from  nothing.  In  order  to  assert  ci-eation 
at  all,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  necessary  to  assert  • 
it  as  the  free  act  of  God,  and  therefore  as  an  act  of  will,  free 
not  onl}^  from  coaction,  but  also  from  intrinsic  necessity. 
But  referring  creation  to  God  as  being  and  intelligence, 
rather  than  to  God  as  will,  or  free  activity,  they  naturally  re- 
gard— nay,  are  compelled  to  regard — human  life  as  an  evolu- 
tion of  the  human  being  and  as  a  development  of  human  in- 
telligence. It  is  always  a  becoming,  das  We?'den,  and  con- 
sequently ceases  in  so  far  as  it  ceases  to  be  progressive.  The 
end  of  human  living  is  therefore  progress,  or  the  continuous 
development  of  intelligence  and  growth  or  evolution  of  be- 
ing. The  human  being  is  like  one  of  our  American  cities, 
never  finished.  Nature  is  not  completed  in  the  original  act 
of  creation,  but  tends  always  to  Complete  itself.  This  is  the 
grand  error  of  nearly  all  the  later  German  and  French  phi- 
losophy. It  su]'»poses  that  our  legitimate  activity  consists  in 
developing  and  augmenting  and  completing  our  nature  or 
our  being,  or  in  growing  into  God,  instead  of  making  it  con- 
sist in  the  exercise  of  our  activity  in  fulfilment  of  a  moral 
law.  Man's  work  is  to  make  man,  to  complete  his  own  being 
and  faculties,  instead  of  using  the  being  and  faculties  God 
has  given  him  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  whicti  he  has  been 
created.  Thus  the  end  of  man  is  to  carry  on  and  complete 
his  own  creation,  that  is,  carry  on  and  complete  the  creative 
work  of  the  Almighty. 

The  same  principle,  or  a  parallel  principle,  is  applied  to 
Christianity.  The  work  of  man  in  regard  to  it  is  to  develop 
and  complete  it,  to  finish  the  work  commenced  by  the 
Almighty  of  making  a  religion,  not  the  work  of  believing 
and  obeying  or  practising  tiie  religion  which  God  has  given 
him.  All  Protestant  thought,  not  devoted  to  the  destruction 
of  all  religion,  is  eniployed  in  making,  constructing,  or  com- 
pleting religion,  and  so  busy  are  Protestants  in  this  work, 
that  they  have  no  leisure  or  heart  to  practise  religion.  The 
error  lies  in  claiming  for  man  a  siiare  in  creation,  or,  as  we 
have  often  said,  placing  the  activity  of  man  on  the  same  line 
and  in  tlie  cycle  with  the  creative  activity  of  God.  Let  our 
friends  understand  this;  let  them  understand  that  in  the  first 
place  nature  is  not  a  hecomhig,  but  is  become,  is  completed, 
and  that  religion  objectively  considered  is  finished,  and 
Christianity  perfected,  by  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our 
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faith,  and  they  will  at  once  see  that  their  doctrine  of  devef- 
opment  is  no  better  than  a  blasphemous  dream.  They  will 
then  understand  that  the  Christian  religion  is  not  a  product 
of  human  life,  but  is  the  element  of  that  life,  and  must  be 
possessed  in  its  perfection  as  the  condition  of  living  that 
life;  for  the  Cliristian  life  is  not  a  life  developed  in  us  or 
evolved  from  us,  but  a  life  generated  or  begotten  in  us  by 
Christ  our  Redeemer. 

We  would  suggest  also  to  our  friends  of  the  Mercersburg 
school  to  inquire  into  their  present  tendency.  They  see. 
admit,  and  prove  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  Prot-  \ 
estantism.  They  believe  or  profess  to  believe  that  the  Prot- 
estant reformation  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  legitimate 
development  of  the  Christianity  of  the  preceding  ages;  but 
they  regard  the  present  as  a  transitional  state.  They  do  not 
believe  that  Protestantism  as  a  dogmatic  religion  was  in  its 
origin,  or  is  now  in  any  of  its  forms,  an  adequate  statement 
of  Christian  faith  and  theology.  They  look  upon  them- 
selves, not  as  having  found,  but  as  about  to  find,  what  they 
want.  Now  there  are  two  things  to  which  we  would  call 
attention.  First,  following  the  anti-Catholic  impulse  origi- 
nally given  to  the  reformation,  Protestants  have  fallen  into 
the  sect  system  and  vulgar  Pi'otestantism,  which  the  Mer- 
cersburg school  is  resolute  to  condemn  as  unchristian  ;  and, 
second,  just  in  proportion  as  they  follow  the  tendency  they 
contend  for,  and  recede  from  this  vulgar  Protestantism,  do 
they  approach,  not  a  new  form  of  Christianity,  but  that  old 
Catholic  form  against  which  the  reformers  protested.  These 
are  two  pregnant  facts.  They  should,  it  seems  to  us,  excite 
a  doubt  whether  there  is  any  middle  ground,  and  create  a 
suspicion  that  the  form  they  are  seeking,  and  the  higher 
theology  they  are  craving,  are  identically  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, and  not  to  be  realized  out  of  it.  Dr.  JSTevin,  in  his 
war  against  what  he  calls  Puritanism,  has  found  himself,  no 
doubt  to  his  surprise  and  alarm,  approaching  what  he  still 
persists  in  calling  Romanism.  In  a  less  degree,  or  at  a 
greater  distance,  tlie  same  is  true  of  Dr.  Scliaff.  Both  seem 
to  have  confidence  in  the  catholicizing  school  of  Germany, 
but  can  either  of  them  deny  that  all  they  call  progress  in 
this  school  consists  ]irecisely  in  its  approach  to  Catholicity, 
to  our  own  church?  Is  it  not  probable,  then,  that  their 
progress,  continued  till  it  has  attained  the  last  results  of  the 
new  movement,  would  carry  them  into  the  bosom  of  that 
church?     They  may,  indeed,  deny  their  own  doctrine,  and 
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suddenly  and  violently  interrupt  their  proi,^ress  ;  but  if  they 
concede,  as  they  do,  that  they  have  not  arrived  at  the  goal, 
and  if  they  are  cooing,  as  they  contend,  in  the  right  direction' 
and  if  they  continue  on,  we  see  not  well  how  they  can  avoid 
entering  the  Catholic  communion.  They  might,  then,  it 
seems  to  us,  very  reasonably  conclude  that  their  laljor  is  un- 
necessary, that  the  higher  and  truer  theology  whicii  they  seek, 
and  which  they  concede  that  they  have  not  as  yet  found,  is 
already  constructed  for  tiiem,  and  they  have  nothino-  to  do 
but  humbly  submit  to  it.  ^ 

We  beg  the  serious  attention  of  our  friends  to  these  few 
<;onsiderations,  which  we  have  made  in  no  captions  or  con- 
troversial spirit.  We  know  how  hard  it  is  for  a  man  who 
has  been  bred  a  Protestant,  and  has  been  accustomed  to  look 
for  the  truth  in  some  development  of  Protestantism,  to 
change,  and  bring  himself  to  look  for  it  in  that  church  which 
he  has  hitherto  despised  or  hated.  But  we  hope  they  will 
<jontinue  on,  and  that  our  Catholic  friends  will  not  forget  to 
besiege  heaven  with  prayers  for  their  conversion. 


SAINT-BONNET  ON  SOCIAL  RESTORATION.* 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1851.^ 

This  is  certainly  an  able  and  interesting  work,  opportune, 
and  well  fitted  to  exert  a  great,  and  upon  the  whole  a  salu- 
tary influence,  in  the  present  crisis  of  European  thought. 
Its  author  is  evidently  a  man  of  faith  and  conscience,  avIio 
has  studied  the  social  problems  of  the  age  long  and  pro- 
foundly, with  deep  earnestness  and  rare  intelligence.  He 
has  characterized  our  moral,  social,  and  economical  wounds, 
probed  them  to  the  bottom,  traced  them  to  their  origin,  and 
prescril)ed  the  only  possible  remedy,  namely,  a  hearty  return 
of  the  age  to  Christian  faith,  and  the  pi-actical  observance  in 
every  department  of  life  of  Christian  principles  and  maxims. 

The  remote  cause  of  the  present  frightful  state  of  the  civ- 
ihzed  world  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  looked  for  in  the  prevarica- 

*  Be  la  Eeslauration  Fran^am.     Metnoire  presentee  au  Glerqe  et  d,  V 
Arislocratie.     Par  B.  Saint-Bonnet.     Paris:  1851. 
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tion  of  Adam,  in  wliicli  man  soiiu-ht  to  substitute  himself 
for  God,  and  to  make  himself  his  own  final  cause  ;  but  the 
more  proximate  cause  is  the  revolution  effected  in  Euro- 
pean thought  and  practice  at  the  epoch  of  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  and  the  revival  of  Greek 
studies  and  literature  in  western  Europe.  The  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  world  has  been,  and  is,  that  the  four  cen- 
turies then  commencing  have  been  centuries  of  unequalled 
progress,  and  that  the  revolution  then  effected  was  entirely 
in  the  interests  of  true  civilization.  These  centuries  are  ap- 
plauded, are  boasted  as  the  most  glorious  in  the  annals  of  our 
race,  those  in  which  mankind  have  best  understood  their 
true  destiny,  and  most  successfully  accomplished  it ;  and  who- 
ever should  venture  to  set  himself  against  them,  or  to  hint 
that  the  progress  effected  in  them  has  been  in  a  downward 
direction,  or  more  specious  than  real,  would  be  almost  uni- 
versally branded  as  an  enemy  to  his  kind,  as  a  barbarian,  or 
as  a  lunatic. 

This  should  create  no  surprise.  Men  of  the  world  always 
judge  with  the  world's  judgment, — according  to  the  princi- 
ples and  maxims  of  their  age ;  and  seldom  incorrectly,  if 
their  standard  of  judgment  be  conceded.  The  human  race 
may  be  now  and  then  afflicted  with  lunacy,  but  it  is  never 
an  idiot.  An  idiot  is  one  who  has  just  premises,  but  cannot 
draw  from  them  just  conclusions,  that  is,  one  who  cannot 
reason ;  a  lunatic  is  one  who  has  false  premises,  but  who  is, 
nevertheless,  able  to  draw  logical  conclusions  from  them. 
His  insanity  is  precisely  in  his  inabih'ty  to  seize  and  hold 
true  premises.  He  binds  a  wisp  of  straw  around  his  hat 
and  calls  it  a  crown,  picks  up  a  mullen-stalk  and  calls  it  a 
sceptre,  ascends  a  mole-hill  and  calls  it  a  throne,  and  proceeds 
to  issue  commands  and  proclamations  coherent  and  proper, 
if  he  were,  as  he  assumes  he  is,  a  real  king.  Assuming  the 
principles  or  premises  asserted  by  the  revolution  of  which 
we  speak,  mankind  reason  coherently,  and  even  sanely,  in 
coucluding  that  they  have  really  been  advancing  in  true 
civilization  with  unprecedented  rapidity  for  the  last  four 
centuries;  for  it  is  undeniable  that  these  centuries  have 
been  remarkably  successful  in  reducing  those  principles  to 
practice,  and  in  drawing  from  them  their  last  logical  conse- 
quences. 

But  it  is  undeniable,  and  now  conceded  by  many,  that  the 
revolution  effected  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
was  a  reaction,  in  every  department  of  life,  of  ancient  pa- 
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ganism  against  Christianity,  and  the  progress  since  effected 
as  been  simply  a  progress  in  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
heathen  order.  Tlie  reaction  commenced  in  philosoplij, 
literature  and  art,  and  passed  into  the  political  order  under 
Louis  XI.  and  Louis  XII,  of  France,  Heni-y  YIL  of  Eng- 
land, and  Maximilian  I.  and  Charles  V.  of  Germany.  From 
the  political  order  it  passed  into  the  religious  order,  under 
Luther  and  Calvin,  and  the  paganized  princes  and  nobles 
who  protected  them  ;  and  it  now,  under  the  modern  indus- 
trial system,  triumphs  in  the  economical  ordei\  The  modern 
world,  in  philosophy,  literature,  arts,  politics,  religion,  mor- 
als, and  economy,  is  in  principle  nothing  but  the  reproduc- 
tion of  ancient  heathendom.  The  simple  question,  then,  to 
be  settled,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  world  in  ap- 
plauding or  we  in  condemning  it  are  to  be  counted  the  lu- 
natic, is  whether  Christianity  or  paganism  is  the  true  social 
and  religious  order.  If  paganism  is  from  God  and  the  true 
civilization,  we  are  the  lunatic,  and  unquestionably  ought  to 
be  shut  up  in  bedlam ;  but  if  Christianity  be  true  civiliza- 
tion, be  from  God,  and  the  Gospel  is  not  a  cheat,  nor  our 
blessed  Lord  an  im poster,  but  what  he  professed  to  be,  tlten 
the  world  is  the  lunatic,  and  they  who  glory  in  it  are  labor- 
ing under  a  most  deplorable  hallucination. 

One  thing  is  now  certain  :  The  revolution  in  favor  of 
heathenism  has  been  sufficiently  developed  to  enable  all  who 
retain  any  portion  of  their  wits  to  see  its  real  character  and 
tendency.  Enough  has  been  already  experienced  to  prove 
that  the  happy  results  originally  counted  on  are  not  likely 
to  follow.  The  world  expected  on  returning  to  paganism 
to  recover  in  some  form  the  Eden  lost  by  the  prevancatioii 
of  Adam,  and  at  every  successive  step  in  its  progress  it  has 
exulted  as  if  on  the  very  eve  of  recovering  it.  The  resto- 
ration of  paganism  was  at  first  complete  only  in  principle, 
and  it  has  been  only  gradually,  after  successive  struggles, 
that  it  has  been  practically  realized.  Christian  civilization, 
the  growth  of  fourteen  centuries,  effected  by  the  labors  and 
heroic  sufferings  of  so  ma.uj  saints  and  martyrs,  was  not  to 
be  uprooted  in  a  moment,  especially  as  the  church  remained 
to  inspire  and  defend  it.  A  direct  attack  on  the  Christian 
order  in  its  totality  would  in  the  beginning  have  been  im- 
prudent, and  defeated  itself.  It  was  necessary  to  divide  in 
order  to  conquer,  to  ])egin  by  detaching  the  secular  from 
the  spiritual,  the  human  from  tlie  divine.  This  has  been 
now  in  a  great  measure  accomplished,  and  the  revolution 
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lias  liiially  passed  from  the  order  of  ideas  to  the  order  of 
facts,  and  in  Catliolic  nations  as  well  as  in  Protestant. 
Philosophy  has  been  disengaged  from  Cliristian  tlieologv  ; 
literature  and  art  have  been  sundered  from  Christian  faith 
and  pietj;  religion  from  the  church  ;  morals  from  religion  ; 
politics  from  morals;  industry  from  virtue ;  earth  from 
heaven  ;  man  from  God.  The  whole  secular  order  is  di- 
vorced from  the  spiritual,  and  civilization  is  shaped  to  man 
simply  as  an  inhabitant  of  this  world  and  a  creature  of  mere 
animal  wants  and  instincts.  Nevertheless,  the  lost  Eden 
has  not  l)een  recovered,  and  to  all  appearance,  no  ad- 
vance has  been  made  towards  its  recovery.  The  separation 
of  politics  from  morals,  and  the  assertion  of  the  strictly 
human  origin  of  power,  and  the  absolute  independence  of 
the  state,  have  resulted  only  in  anarchy  and  despotism,  not 
in  establishing  liberty,  as  paganized  statesmen  madly 
dreamed  :  philosophy  disengaged  from  Christian  theology 
has  become  miserable  psychology,  and  results  in  pantheism 
or  atheism,  scepticism  or  absolute  nihilism  ;  literature  and 
art,  disengaged  from  Catholic  faith  and  piety,  remain  sterile, 
or  bring  forth  only  monstrous  births,  watery  sentimentalism. 
or  gross  sensuality  ;  morals  sundered  from  religion  become 
dull  routine,  heartless  conventionalism,  all-absorbing  selhsli- 
ness,  flimsy  sentiment,  or  unrestrained  licentiousness  ;  re- 
ligion declared  independent  of  the  church  sinks  into  a  mat- 
ter of  private  reason  and  mere  private  caprice,  and  disap- 
pears in  gross  superstition,  wild  fanaticism,  or  cold  indiffer- 
ence; and  the  emancipation  of  industry  from  morality,  and 
moulding  the  whole  economical  order  to  the  satisfaction  of 
man's  sensual  wants,  have  resulted  in  impoverishing  modern 
nations,  and  reducing  the  great  mass  of  the  people  to  the 
most  abject  misery.* 

The  divorce  of  the  secular  order  from  the  spiritual,  the 
human  from  the  divine,  the  boasted  achievement  of  modern 

*The  apparent  exceptions  to  this  statement  are  this  countr}^  and  Eng- 
land. In  lliis  countrj'-  the  full  effects  in  the  economical  order  of  the 
heathen  reaction  have  not  yet  been  fully  experienced  by  the  five  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  owing  to  accidental  and  "lemporary 
causes  fast  disappearing?,  such  as  the  youth  of  tlie  nation,  and  the  vast 
extent  of  rich  lands  unoccupied,  and  capable  of  beine  procured  and 
rendered  productive  at  comparatively  a  tritlins:  e>^ense.  In  Euoland  her 
self  there  may  have  been  no  real  decrease  of  capital,  but  in  considerinii 
her  economically  she  includes  Ireland  and  India,  in  both  of  which  the 
poverty  and  destitution  of  the  people  are  such  as  were  unknown,  except 
with  the  slave  population,  if  even  with  them,  in  the  ancient  heathen 
world. 
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progress,  has  undeniably  resulted  in  the  dissolution  of  society 
itself.  Tliere  is  absolutely,  except  the  church,  no  society 
now  existing,  no  social  order  now  standing;  for  that  is  not 
society  which  is  sustained  only  by  chicanery  and  armed 
force,  or  which  like  ours  is  only  a  huge  mob,  acknowledgin<y 
no  law  but  its  own  arl)itrary  will.  Disband  your  great  Eiira 
pean  standing-armies,  and  there  is  not  a  single  European 
state  that  could  maintain  even  the  semblance  of  social  order 
for  a  single  week.  Our  gain  in  sul)stituting  heathenism  for 
Christianity  has  been  the  loss  of  all  spiritual  life,  all  religious 
faith,  all  morality,  all  intellectual  freedom  and  greatness,  all 
loyalty,  chivalry,  and  nobility  of  sentiment, \ll  political 
wisdom  and  all  political  liberty,  all  real  social  order,  and, 
for  immense  numbers  of  the  poor  people,  all  honest  means 
of  subsistence,  nay,  of  the  means  of  subsistence  at  all.  The 
whole  annual  income  of  France,  for  instance,  if  equally  dis- 
tributed among  the  thirty-six  millions  of  Frenchmen,  would 
give  to  eacii  only  between  nine  and  ten  cents  a  day. 

Here  is  where  modern  progress,  has  brought  us.  Here  is  the 
stern  reality  that  now  stares  us  in  the  face.  Mad  as  the  world 
is,  it  canriot  be  satisfied  with  this  result.  Nay,  it  does  not 
eveii  profess  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  as  its  heavings  and  com- 
motions, its  insurrections  and  revolutions,  its  communistic 
and  sociahstic  theories  and  schemes,  daily  and  even  hourly 
put  forth,  amply  prove.  Never  was  the  world  more  uneasy, 
agitated,  discontented  ;  and  it  acknowledges  that  all  it  has 
thus  far  gained  has  been  a  dead  loss,  unless  it  be  regarded 
as  the  necessary  condition  of  attaining  to  a  state  n^t  yet 
attained  to.  Everybody,  or  almost  everybodv,  feels,  and 
feels  in  his  heart  and  all  through  his  frame,  tliat  it  is  impos- 
sible to  remain  where  we  are,  that  we  must  either  push  on 
in  the  direction  we  hiive  been  rushing  for  tlie  last  four  hun- 
dred years,  or  recoil  and  retrace  our  steps. 

Precisely  here  comes  in  our  author,  and  shows,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  to  advance  is  impossible  without  precipitating 
ourselves  into  the  socialistic  abyss,  and,  on  the  other,  that, 
if  we  recoil  and  retrace  our  steps,  it  is  impossible  to  find  a 
stopping-place  short  of  the  church.  The  only  alternative  is 
now  either  socialism  or  Catholicity.  No  compromises,  no 
via  media  schemes,  no  heathen  premises  with  half -christian 
conclusions,  can  now  avail  any  thing.  A  great  man,  and  for 
the  moment  one  of  the  most  useful  men  of  society,  M. 
Proudhon,  has  stripped  oif  all  disguises,  and  with  an  iii vin- 
cible logic  given  the  thought  of  the  age  its  precise  formula- 
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La  propriete  c'est  le  vol,  Property  is  robbery.  None  of 
the  usual  subterfuges  of  sophists  and  demagogues,  such  as 
Protestantism,  liberalism,  and  moderate  democratism,  can 
now  be  resorted  to,  for  this  bold  man,  with  his  clear  head, 
iron  nerves,  and  invincible  dialectics,  has  laid  them  bare, 
and  revealed  the  age  to  itself.  Nothing  therefore  remains 
but  socialism  or  Catholicity.  This  assumed  or  established, 
the  author  applies  himself  to  prove  that  socialism  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  paganism  we  have  fostered,  and 
that  it  is  intrinsically  repugnant  to  all  civilization,  being  in 
direct  contradiction  to  all  the  laws  of  providence,  intellee- 
tual,  moral,  social,  political,  and  economical,  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  Catholicity  is  adapted  to  all  the  real  interests 
of  man  and  society,  has  been  the  creator  of  all  the  capital  of 
the  modern  world,  is  the  sole  civilizer,  and,  if  submitted  to, 
amply  sufficient  to  redeem  us  from  our  present  frightful 
state,  to  reestablish  social  order  and  political  as  well  as  social 
freedom,  by  inspii'ing  virtue,  consecrating  labor,  and  induc- 
ing moderation  in  enjoyment. 

This  is  what  the  author  aims  to  prove  ;  how  true  and  just 
it  is  in  our  judgment  we  need  not  to  inform  our  readers,  for 
in  one  form  or  another  we  have  for  years  been  doing  our 
best  to  set  it  forth  and  to  establish  it.  But  the  author  must 
permit  us  to  say,  and  we  do  so  with  great  respect  and  defer- 
ence, that,  in  developing  and  proving  his  thesis,  he  uses 
language,  and  sometimes  adopts,  at  least  in  appearance,  prin- 
cii'les,  borrowed  from  the  very  heathen  schools  against  which 
he  so  noljly  and  so  ably  protests.  It  may  be  that  we  do 
not  always  catch  his  precise  meaning,  and  also  that  what 
seems  to  us  objectionable  comes  less  from  the  unsoundness 
of  his  thought  than  from  his  neglect  to  state  his  meaning 
with  the  requisite  clearness,  distinctness,  and  precision. 
Nevertheless  we  are  not  able  to  explain  him  always  in 
harmony  with  the  Catholicity  he  professes. 

The  fundamental  distinction  between  Christianity  and 
heathenism  is,  that  the  former  asserts  God  as  man's  sole 
first  cause  and  as  his  sole  final  cause,  and  the  latter  asserts 
man  as  his  own  final  cause.  The  one  commands  us  as  the 
rule  of  life  to  seek  God  in  all  things,  and  to  do  all  for  him ; 
the  other  bids  us  in  all  things  to  seek  ourselves,  and  to  con- 
sult in  all  only  our  own  pleasure.  Heathenism  was  first 
preached  in  the  garden  by  the  serpent,  who  summed  it  all 
up  in  the  promise,  "  Ye  shall  be  as  gods  knowing  good  and 
evil," — a  promise  which,  though  a  lie,  and  made  by  the 
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father  of  lies,  this  age  holds  to  have  been  true,  not  hesitat- 
ing  to  maintain  that  the  serpent  promised  the  truth,  and 
that  man  did,  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  really  become 
as  a  god.  In  heathenism  man  takes  the  place  of  God,  and 
stands  as  the  sole  end  for  which  he  is  to  live.  But  man 
cannot  assert  himself  as  his  own  final  cause  without  also 
asserting  himself  as  his  own  first  cause,  from  which  it  must 
follow,  either  that  man  is  in  the  strictest  sense  God,  or  that 
man  makes  himself.  But  as  to  assert  that  man  makes  him- 
self, and  as  to  hold  that  man  is  absolutely  God,  is  too  open 
an  outrage  upon  common  sense,  heathenism  in  our  times 
compromises  the  nuitter  by  conceding  that  God  creates  the 
germ,  or  at  least  man  is  given  in  germ,  but  is  left  to  develop 
and  complete  himself  by  his  own  efforts.  This  developing 
and  completing  himself  from  the  original  germ  is  what  our 
age  calls  progress,  and  hence  progress  in  the  heathen  sense 
implies  that  man  is  joint  creator,  or  in  part  at  least  the  first 
cause  of  himself. 

Progress  in  this  heathen  sense  is,  as  somebody  has  said, 
the  evangel  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  find  it  asserted 
everywhere,  in  tiieology,  ethics,  politics,  metaphysics,  and 
in  universal  cosmology.  All  modern  science,  in  so  far  as  it 
deigns  to  recognize  a  creative  God  at  all,  recognizes  him  as 
creating  only  the  germs  of  things,  which  are  completed  by 
their  own  internal  law  or  force.  As  to  the  material  universe 
God  created  only  the  gases,  which  from  their  own  intrinsic 
force  have  developed  in  globes,  suns,  stars,  minerals,  plants, 
and  animals.  Man  is  only  the  last  term  known  to  us  of  a 
social  development  whicli  begins  in  the  lowest  and  rudest 
form  of  animal  life,  and  the  civilized  man  is  only  the  devel- 
opment of  the  savage.  Religion  is  only  the  successive 
development  and  growth  of  a  vague  sentiment  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  called  sometimes  a  sense  of  dependence,  a  sense 
of  the  infinite,  and  Christianity  is  only  the  product  of  this 
sentiment  successively  working  its  way  upward  through 
fetichism,  polytheism,  monotheism,  and  reposing  in  a  grand 
syncretism  of  all  preceding  religions.  Even  men  who  have 
not  the  least  suspicion  of  their  own  orthodoxy  carry  the 
same  ]mnciple  into  Catholicity,  and  maintain  that  Christian 
doctrine  itself  was  revealed  only  in  germ,  and  has  been 
formed,  completed,  in  the  course  of  time  by  development. 
All  proceeds  on  the  assumption,  that  God  never  finishes  any 
thing,  never  creates  any  thing  but  the  mere  germs  of  things, 
or  reveals  any  thing  but  the  mere  germs  of  doctrine,  leaving 
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tliem  always  to  tlie  creature  to  complete.  This  is  the  grand 
thought  of  all  modern  science,  and  the  illustrious  author  of 
the  Essay  on  Development  only  applies  to  tlie  supernatural 
order,  to  the  formation  of  Christian  doctrine,  the  principles 
which  the  author  of  the  Vestiges  of  Creation  applies  to  the 
natural  order,  or  to  the  formation  of  the  universe,  and  his 
well-intended  justification  of  his  conversion  is  after  all  only 
an  ingenious  but  undesigned  attempt  to  harmonize  un- 
changeable Christian  doctrine  with  the  modern  heathen 
notion  of  progress.  So  all-pervading  is  this  heathen  doc- 
trine that  very  few  of  us  are  able  entirely  to  escape  it ;  and 
men  whose  faith  and  piety  are  unquestionable  give  utter- 
ance to  principles  which  need  only  to  be  developed  to  be 
pantheism  or  nihilism.  These  men  will  not  themselves  so 
develop  them ;  the  grace  they  have  received,  and  with 
whicli  they  freely  concur,  will  save  them  from  that ;  but 
who  can  say  that  others  may  not  come  after  them  who  will 
develop  them,  and  push  them  to  their  last  logical  conse- 
quences ? 

Now  we  do  not  suppose  that  our  author  in  any  thing  he 
says  intends  this  heathen  doctrine  of  progress,  but  he  cer- 
tainly says  many  things  which  seem  to  us  to  involve  it. 
He,  indeed,  ex[)ressly  states  that  God  is  our  final  cause,  the 
end  we  are  to  seek  at  all  times  and  in  all  things.  This  is 
much,  and,  if  consistently  maintained,  is  every  thing.  But 
he  tells  us,  man  is  placed  in  this  world  not  to  satisfy  his 
wants,  which  is  true  enough,  but  to  grow,  and  rise  in  being 
l)y  the  efforts  they  awake  in  his  soul.  "  Man  is  born,"  he 
continues,  "  neither  free  nor  perfect ;  but  simply  with  the 
capacity  to  become  so.  He  brings  only  his  germ.  The 
germ  of  the  apple,  for  instance,  does  it  not  envelop  apples  ? 
If  it  withstands  the  wind,  drought,  above  all,  if  grafted,  as 
we  are,  by  society,  then  it  bears  fruit.  Open  your  eyes,  see 
that  infant  in  long  clothes.  That  infant  is  man.  Idiots, 
lunatics,  do  not  become,  they  only  remain  such.  Man  is 
l»orn  an  idiot,  without  liberty,  will,  memory,  reason,  or  any 
of  the  faculties  of  his  soul.  God  has  given  to  men  alone  the 
capacity  to  acquire  liberty,  will,  memory,  reason,  and  the 
other  faculties,  but  only  in  proportion  as  they  acquire  them, 
so  that  the  inequality  among  men  comes  from  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  all  acquired  them  in  equal  degrees."  Over 
and  over  again  he  both  asserts  and  implies  that  man  makes 
himself,  and  is  the  product  of  his  own  labor  and  virtue. 
He  reasons  continually  on  the  supposition  that  man  com- 
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menced  his  career  in  space  and  time,  not  merely  without 
political  or  social  liberty,  but  without  liberty  as  free  will, 
the  principle  of  moral  responsibleness,  and  had  to  create  his 
lii)ertv  and  establish  himself  a  moral  ao-ent.  To  form  his 
moi  or  personality  four  thousand  years  of  heathenism  were 
necessary,  and  the  reason  why  our  blessed  Lord  was  not 
sooner  incarnated  is,  that  the  human  person,  human  freedom, 
human  responsibility,  was  not  sooner  formed.  The  Gospel 
could  not  have  been  sooner  given,  because  there  was  not  a 
human  person  to  receive  it,  and  hence  heathenism  was  a 
sort  of  necessary  preparation  for  Christianity.  So  also  he 
contends,  or  appears  to  contend,  that  Protestantism  is  a 
necessary  preparation  for  Catholicity.  Protestantism  is  the 
religion  of  personality  ;  it  can  begin  human  nature,  but  can- 
not complete  it.  Man  forms  his  personality  to  offer  it  to 
God.  Protestant  nations  ai'e  those  to  whom  God  has  offered 
half  the  task,  because  not  prepared  for  Catholicity,  which 
undertakes  human  nature  on  all  points  at  once.  This  old 
human  nature,  though  ransomed  by  four  thousand  years  of 
suffering  and  slavery,  cannot  bear  at  once  the  flood  of  Cath- 
olic light  and  virtue.  Though  Christianity  from  the  first 
day  triumphed  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  the  human  mind 
would  not  adhere  to  it ;  and  Islamism  has  saved  a  people  to 
civilization  that  else  had  irrevocably  returned  to  barbarism  ; 
and  on  the  decline  of  Islamism  we  shall,  perhaps,  see  them 
pass  under  the  aurora  of  some  Protestant  sect  before  arriv- 
ing at  the  noonday  of  Catholicity. 

The  author  assumes  that  man  commenced  a  mere  infant, 
and  that  the  savage  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  primitive  man. 
Men  were  first  hunters,  then  shepherds,  and  then  agricul- 
turists. The  earth,  as  man  received  it  from  his  Maker,  was 
empty  and  void,  barren  sand  or  naked  rock,  and  he  had  not 
only  to  make  himself,  but  the  soil  by  which  he  makes  him- 
self. As  a  matter  of  fact,  God,  indeed,  assisted  man  in  the 
beginning,  made  him  certain  advances  ;  but  these  are  to  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  temporary  loans,  to  be  redeemed 
in  proportion  as  man  forms  his  own  personality  and  is  able 
to  subsist  by  himself  on  his  own  products.  Even  Chris- 
tianity is  given  to  man  only  in  germ,  and  left  to  be  devel- 
oped and  completed  by  his  own  intelligence  and  virtue,  be- 
cause God  cannot  outrun  man  himself,  or  travel  faster  than 
the  race.  These  statements,  principles,  reasonings,  scattered 
all  through  the  volume  before  us,  and  some  of  them  re- 
peated almost  to  weariness,  if  words  are  to  be  used  in  any  re- 
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lation  to  their  plain  and  natural  sense,  prove  that  the  author 
does  not  wholly  escape  the  errors  of  modern  progressists 
and  develo]>nientists,  but  does,  in  some  respects,  at  least, 
assert  progress  in  what  we  have  termed  the  heathen  sense. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  ;  we  do  not  condemn  prog- 
ress in  every  sense.  Progress  is  certainly  recognized,  de- 
manded, and  assisted  b}'  our  holy  religion.  But  progress  in 
what?  We  may  regard  the  universe  as  presenting  two 
cycles,  the  one  the  procession  by  way  of  creation,  not  ema- 
nation, of  existences  from  God,  as  their  first  or  efficient 
cause,  and  the  other  their  return,  without  being  absorbed 
into  God,  as  Indian  pantheism  teaches,  to  him  as  their  final 
cause  or  last  end.  God  has  created  all  things,  and  has 
created  them  for  himself  alone.  These  two  cycles  are  pre- 
sented alike  in  the  primitive  creation  or  natural  order,  and 
in  the  new  creation  or  supernatural  order,  that  is,  Chris- 
tianity. In  both  orders  progress  in  the  second  cycle  is  ad- 
mi=;sil)le  and  commanded.  But  progress  in  the  second  cycle 
is  simply  moral  progress,  not  physical,  a  progress  in  doing, 
not  in  heing.  It  is  a  progress  not  in  making  ourselves,  nor 
in  completing  ourselves  physically,  but  in  fulfilling  the  end 
for  which  God  has  made  us, — in  a  word,  a  progress  in  moral 
perfection.  This  is  the  progress  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks, 
when  he  speaks  of  pressing  forward  towards  the  mark  of 
the  prize  of  the  high  calling  in  Clirist  Jesus,  the  progress 
for  which  we  were  all  made  free  moral  agents,  for  which 
the  law  was  given,  Christian  truth  revealed,  the  church 
founded,  and  the  sacraments  were  instituted,  after  which 
every  Christian  aspires,  and  the  saint  successfully  strives. 
This  progress  is  very  admissible,  and  we  cannot  insist  too 
strenuously  on  it,  or  have  too  much  of  it. 

But  in  the  first  cj^cle,  that  of  creation,  there  is  no  progress 
by  the  agency  of  the  progressing  subject  admissible,  be- 
cause God  is  sole  creator,  and  creates  by  himself  alone  ;  and 
this  alike  whether  we  speak  of  the  natural  creation  or  of 
the  supernatural.  Creation  ad  extra,  or  placing  existences 
in  space  and  time,  may  or  may  not  be  progressive,  according 
to  the  will  of  the  Creator;  all  we  mean  to  deny  is,  that  it  is 
progressive  in  any  sense  by  the  agency,  will,  or  concurrence 
of  tlie  creature.  In  the  first  cycle  God  is  sole  actor,  for  the 
action  of  second  causes  in  all  cases,  in  so  far  as  the  action 
of  second  causes,  is  in  tiie  second  cycle,  or  return  to  God  as 
final  cause.  Their  action  never  reacts  and  completes  them- 
selves physically,  nor  can  it  ever  create  any  substance  or 
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entity.  God  liiitiself  creates  all  things  from  nothing  by  the 
sole  energy  of  his  word,  and  each  after  its  kind,  with  a 
specific  and  determinate  nature,  unalterable  physically,  ex- 
cept by  his  own  will  and  omnipotence.  Thus  is  it  in  the 
first  cycle  of  the  natural  order.  It  is  tlie  same  in  the  first 
cycle  of  the  supernatural  order,  as  really  and  as  truly  a 
creation  as  the  natural  order  itself.  Gratia  est  omnino 
gratis.  We  can  do  nothing  of  ourselves  to  merit  grace,  for 
all  merit  is  of  grace.  All  in  this  order  that  pertains  to  the 
first  cycle  is  the  pure  creation  or  free  gift  of  God,  without 
any  merit,  effort,  or  activity  of  ours;  hence  Pelagianism  and 
semi-Pelagianism  are  heresies.  In  the  second  cj'cle  we  of 
course  are  active,  and  to  merit  must  concur  actively  by 
grace  with  grace  ;  but  in  creating,  procuring,  conferring,  or 
infusing  the  grace,  we  have  no  part  or  lot.  Determining 
what  shall  be  revealed,  what  shall  be  tauglit  and  believed  as 
Christian  doctrine,  and  revealing  and  teaching  it,  pertains  ex- 
clusively to  the  first  cycle,  and  therefore  to  God  alone.  Con- 
sequently tiie  development  or  gradnal  formation  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  by  the  activity  of  the  hnman  mind,  or  believ- 
ing subject,  cannot  be  supposed.  Development  of  Christian 
doctrine  there  undoubtedly  has  been,  and  if  the  Gospel  were 
provisional,  if  it  looked  to  a  more  perfect  religion,  as  the 
law  looked  to  Christ,  we  would  add,  development  there  may 
be.  The  whole  Christian  doctrine  was  revealed  in  substance 
to  our  first  parents,  but  nobody  pretends  that  it  was  revealed 
to  them  as  fully  and  as  explicitly  as  it  is  possessed  by  us. 
But  the  development,  explication,  or  completion  of  the 
primitive  revelation  has  not  been  effected  by  the  agency  of 
tlie  human  mind,  snpernaturally  assisted  or  unassisted,  but 
by  inspiration,  by  divine  revelation  through  prophets  and 
apostles,  that  is,  by  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  first 
cycle.  What  is  to  be  denied  is  not  the  progressiveness  of 
jxist  revelation  by  divine  agency,  but  the  development  and 
growth  of  doctrine  by  the  mental  or  moral  action  of  the 
faithful. 

Here  was  the  radical  error  of  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  Esssay  on  the  Develojpment  of  Christian  Doctrine,  an 
ingenious  work,  indicating  severe  intellectual  labor,  rare 
speculative  powers,  extensive  erudition,  and  much  honest 
endeavor,  but  which  undeniably  transports  human  activity 
into  the  first  cycle,  the  peculiar  province  of  God,  and  makes 
man  joint  creator  with  the  Holy  Ghost  of  Christian  doctrine. 
It  should  excite  no  surprise  that  the  learned  author  fell  into 
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this  error  at  the  time  of  writing  his  essay,  for  he  was  not 
then  even  a  Catholic,  and, as  he  himself  confesses,  "his  e)'es 
were  dim,  and  he  could  but  employ  reason  in  the  thin2:s  of 
faith."  He  was  led  into  his  error  bj  the  false  philosophy 
of  the  age,  which  asserts  that  the  mind  apprehends  truth 
only  under  subjective  forms,  and  by  his  Protestantism,  which 
misapprehends  the  real  character  of  those  new  definitions 
and  further  explications  of  the  faith  opposed  by  the  church 
to  novel  heresies  and  errors  as  they  arise.  Confounding  the 
simple  belief  of  the  truth  with  the  intellectual  process  of 
comprehending  it,  he  fell  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
heres_y  has  always  an  honest  origin,  that  it  alwavs  springs 
from  the  necessary  and  laudable  effort  of  the  mind,  an  eifort 
which  every  true  believer  must  make,  to  ascertain  and  com- 
prehend the  truth,  and  that  it  always  presupposes  the  faith 
on  the  point  it  contradicts  was  previously  unknown  to  the 
pastors  of  the  church, — a  sad  mistake,  for  the  church  has 
never  hesitated  as  to  the  faith  to  be  opposed  to  the  novel 
heresy,  which  proves  that  slie  knew  it  prior  to  the  heresy, 
and  the  heresy  never  originates  in  ignorance  of  the  faith  or 
in  an  honest  endeavor  to  ascertain  it,  but  in  tlie  desire  to 
estaljlish  a  favorite  theory,  or  to  follow  one's  own  private 
judgment.  If  Dr.  Newman,  now  that  he  knows  something 
of  Catholic  tiieology,  and  can  take  St.  Thomas  for  his  guide, 
were  to  review  the  fathers,  he  would  probably  find  that  the 
theory  lie  has  adopted  to  reconcile  their  teachings  with  the 
actual  faith  of  the  church,  or  to  explain  what  he  regards  as 
tlieii"  discrepancies  and  variations  of  doctrine,  is  as  unneces- 
sary as  it  is  historically,  philosopliically,  and  theologically  false 
and  inadmissible  ;  and  were  he  to  reexamine  his  theory  itself 
he  would  find,  we  doubt  not,  that  he  has  throughout,  uncon- 
sciously, mistaken  development  and  growth  of  heresy  for 
development  and  growth  of  Christian  doctrine.  In  the 
sense  of  further  explications  or  new  definitions  of  the 
faith  explicitly  held  from  the  beginning  by  the  church, 
though  not  by  every  individual  pastor,  contra  errores  insu7'- 
gentes,  as  St.  Thomas  says,  development  is  certainly  to  be 
asserted  ;  but  in  the  sense  of  evolving  by  the  action  of  the 
faithful  new  articles,  dogmas,  or  propositions  of  faith,  un- 
known to  the  primitive  pastors  of  the  church,  and  not  pro- 
posed to  primitive  believers,  it  cannot  be  asserted,  especially 
on  the  ground  that  the  human  mind  can  ai)prehend  and  be- 
lieve truth  only  uiuler  special  aspects,  and  as  it  subjects  it  to 
its  own  formative  process;  for  it  gives  to  the  mind  a  share 
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ill  the  formation  of  Christian  doctrine.  It  is  as  to  doetriue 
precisely  what  semi-Pelagian  ism  is  as  to  merit;  for  it  assigns 
to  I'evelation,  the  divine  action,  in  the  formation  of  doctrine, 
the  precise  othce  that  semi-Pelagianism  assigns  to  grace  in  tlie 
formation  of  Christian  character.  Semi-Pelagianism  devel- 
oped is  pure  Pelagianism,  and  pure  Pelagianism  developed 
is  pure  heathenism,  the  last  word  of  which  is  socialism. 

Now,  it  is  precisely  progress  in  this  first  cycle  that  modern 
heathenism  asserts,  and  the  real  error  of  the  age  is  in  attempt- 
ing to  do  God's  work,  and  in  neglecting  its  own.  The  more  ad- 
vanced portion  of  the  age,  they  wdio  best  represent  its  spirit, 
reject  the  supernatural  order  altogether,  and  assert  progress  in 
the  iirst  cycle  simply  of  the  natural ;  the  less  advanced  portion, 
who  wish  to  be  considered  as  remaining  within  the  pale  of 
Christendom,  admit  the  supernatural  order,  indeed,  but  they 
show  their  sympathy  with  the  age  by  asserting  that  God  cre- 
ates and  reveals  it  only  in  germ,  and  we  are  to  complete  it 
by  our  own  intelligence  and  virtue.  But  do  we  know  what 
it  is  to  assert  progress  in  the  first  cycle?  It  implies,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  man,  in  pait  at  least,  is  his  own  first  cause, 
tiie  joint  creator  of  himself,  and  this,  which  is  a  manifest  ab- 
surdity, implies  that  God  is  not  our  sole  final  cause.  God  is 
our  sole  final  cause  only  in  that  he  is  our  sole  first  cause.  If 
he  is  not  our  sole  creator  we  are  not  bound  to  seek  him  as 
our  ultimate  end  in  all  things  and  at  all  times.  Thus,  to 
seek  him  is  to  render  unto  him  the  tribute  of  our  whole  be- 
ing as  his  due  ;  but  we  cannot  so  render  unto  him  the  whole 
as  his  due,  unless  he  has  created  the  whole.  What  we  have 
ourselves  created,  supposing  it  possible  for  us  to  create  some- 
thing, is  our  own,  and  we  owe  it  to  no  one.  We  may,  pro 
tanto,  live  for  ourselves,  and  therefore  are  not  bound,  as  our 
author  and  Christianity  assert,  to  live  for  God  alone.  "  Man 
forms  his  personality,"  says  the  author,  •'  to  offer  it  to  God." 
This  has  a  pious  sound,  but  if  man  is  the  author  of  his  own 
personality,  in  whole  or  in  part,  he  does  not  owe  it  to  God, 
and  then  in  giving  it  to  God  he  offers  God  something  he  has 
not  received  from  God,  and  in  crowning  it  God  crowns,  not 
his  own  gifts  to  man,  but  man's  gifts  to  him.  This  is  not 
Catholic  doctrine.  God  is  our  sole  final,  because  our  sole  first 
cause.  To  deny  that  he  is  our  sole  first  cause  is  to  deny  Cath- 
olic faith,  to  subvert  the  foundation  of  Christian  morals,  and 
to  assert  in  principle  the  very  heathenism  our  author  so 
bravely,  and  for  the  most  part  so  successfully  combats. 

The  author  is  correct  in  saying  that  idiots  do  not  become, 

Vol.  XIV^14 
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but  simply  remain  such,  though  not  in  affirming  the  same 
of  all  lunatics,  alienes,  for  men  of  intelligence  and  virtue 
have  been  known  to  become  insane.  It  is  not  true  to  say 
that  man  is  born  an  idiot,  without  any  of  the  faculties  of 
his  soul,  and  with  only  the  capacity  to  acquire  them,  for 
idiots  are  precisely  those  who  are  born  without  that  capac- 
ity, in  the  only  sense  in  which  we  can  be  said  to  possess  it. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  grave  error  to  maintain  that  any  man  is 
born  without  liberty,  will,  memory,  reason,  or  any  of  the 
faculties  of  the  soul,  and  only  with  the  power  to  acquire 
them.  The  soul,  strictly  speaking,  does  not  and  cannot 
acquire  its  faculties,  for  they  are  it,  and  indistinguishable 
from  it.  Faculties  are  distinguishable  in  the  soul,  not  from 
the  soul.  Tliey  are  not  accidental  to  the  soul,  but  essential, 
and  enter  into  its  very  substance  or  entity.  To  suppose  it 
in potentia  to  any  one  of  them  is  to  suppose  it  in  potentia 
to  them  all  ;  and  to  suppose  it  in  potentia  to  them  all  is  to 
suppose  it  to  be  itself  in  potentia^  a  merely  possible  soul, 
without  any  actual  existence, — a  soul  which  God  indeed 
may  create  ad  extra  if  he  chooses,  but  which  he  has  not  as 
yet  so  ci'eated.  The  soul  may  be  in  potentia  to  acts,  but 
not  to  faculties. 

In  a  certain  sense  the  infant  is  no  doubt  the  germ  of  the 
man,  but  only  as  to  the  body,  not  as  to  the  soul,  which  is 
properly  the  man.  The  soul  is  born  with  all  its  faculties 
even  in  the  idiot,  and  is  no  subject  of  development  or 
growth,  for  it  is  a  simple,  immaterial  substance,  and  hence 
it  is  not  by  development  and  growth',  but  by  infused  grace, 
that  man  is  able  to  aspire  to  a  perfection  above  the  plane  on 
which  he  is  born.  In  passing  from  infancy  to  manhood  the 
soul  does  not  grow ;  only  the  bodily  organs  grow,  and  their 
development  and  growth  fall  within  the  second  cycle, 
not  the  first.  To  assume  that  the  soul  grows  because 
these  material  organs  grow,  is  to  confound  the  soul  with  the 
body,  and  to  assume  that  the  faculties  of  the  soul  are  simply 
l)odily  developments,  which  is  rank  materialism.  The  soul, 
being  in  a  manner  inexplicable  to  us  united  to  a  body,  has 
no  ordinary  way  of  manifesting  itself  externally  except 
through  bodih'  organs;  but  it  in  no  sense  depends  on  them 
for  its  faculties  or  intrinsic  power  to  operate.  Moreover, 
even  since  the  Creator  has  willed  to  perpetuate  the  race  by 
generation,  as  to  the  body,  rather  than  by  renewed  crea- 
tions, if  man  born  in  the  bosom  of  society  were  born  only 
in  germ,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  race  began  as  a  mere 
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germ,  and  tliat  the  law  which  governs  the  race  is  that  of 
development  and  growth,  for  the  new-born  child  is  not  a 
new  mankind,  nor  a  renewal  of  mankind,  but  the  continna- 
tion  of  the  race,  and  presupposes  the  race  already  existing 
in  its  maturity. 

Tiie  author  cannot  maintain  that  man  is  born  without 
liberty  in  the  sense  of  free  will,  and  that  he  is  not  created, 
but  makes  himself,  a  responsible  being.  Free  will  is  essen- 
tial to  man.  The  author  himself  terms  it  le  inoi^  the  per- 
sonality, and  therefore  it  is  the  last  complement  of  man's 
rational  nature,  without  which,  unless  supplied  by  the  divine 
personality,  as  in  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  that  nature 
has  no  sul)sistence.  Yet  man,  as  yet  insubsistent,  gives  to 
his  nature  its  last  complement!  Free  will  is  a  -y^s,  and 
therefore  an  esse  ^  can  man  create  not  only  an  esse^  but  his 
own  esse,  or  rather  existeiitia  f  It  would  require,  we  appre- 
hend, somewhat  more  than  four  thousand  years  of  heathen- 
ism to  enable  him  to  do  tliat.  If  man  is  born  without  free 
will,  without  responsibility,  or  even  the  principle  of  respon- 
sibility, how  will  the  author  explain  original  sin,  and  the 
baptism  of  infants?  If  the  child  is  not  born  with  free 
will,  a  real  person,  he  is  born  simply  a  thing  or  an  animal. 
Can  a  mere  thing  or  a  mere  animal  be  born  a  sinner,  and  be 
the  proper  subject  of  baptism  ?  The  author  can  haixlly  be 
aware  of  the  heretical  consequences  his  doctrine,  that  men 
are  born  idiots,  without  liberty,  will,  memory,  reason,  or 
any  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  necessarily  involves. 

There  is  something  unpleasant  to  us  in  the  doctrine  that 
heathenism  was  a  necessary  preparation  for  Christianity,  or 
that  Protestantism  is  a  useful  preparation  for  Catholicity. 
The  author  seems  to  us  to  lose  sight  in  his  theorizing  of  the 
salvation  of  individual  souls,  the  bearing  of  heathenism 
and  Protestantism  on  the  world  to  come,  and  thus  incurs 
the  very  guilt  he  charges  upon  the  age.  Those  false  and 
heretical  religions  are  fatal  to  tlie  souls  of  all  who  adhere  to 
them,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  us  compatible  with  what  we 
know  of  God,  that  he  should  make  it  necessai'y  for  genera- 
tions to  live  and  die  in  a  state  of  sin  and  damnation,  in 
order  to  prepare  the  way  for  succeeding  generations  to  live 
and  die  in  a  state  of  justice  and  salvation.  We  would 
respectfully  recommend  to  the  author's  meditation  the 
assertion  of  St.  Paul,  that  without  faith  it  is  impossible 
to  please  God,  and  the  Catholic  dogma,  which  so  many  in 
our  days  forget,  or  attempt  to  explain  away,  that  out  of  the 
church  no  one  shall  ever  be  saved. 
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Moreover,  the  author  mistakes  the  duration  of  heathen- 
ism as  the  prevailino^  order  of  society.  He  speaks  of  it& 
havinsj  endured  four  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  our 
Lord.  Xo  doubt  it  was  in  the  world  from  the  time  the 
serpent  seduced  Eve  in  tlie  garden,  but  it  was  formed  and 
carried  away  the  nations  not  till  about  the  time  of  the  call- 
ing of  Abraham.  The  primitive  patriarchal  religion  even 
in  the  time  of  Abraham  does  not  appear  to  have  been  gen- 
erally abandoned  by  the  nations,  and  idolatry  was  probably 
general  only  in  Clialdea,  Melchisedech,  king  of  Salem, 
worshipped  the  true  God.  So  did  Abimelech,  king  of  Ge- 
rar,  and  so  also  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt.  But  let  this  pass. 
Heathenism,  we  are  told,  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity 
by  constituting  human  liberty,  the  personality,  or  free  will; 
but  this  cannot  be  true,  for  the  origin  of  heathenism  was 
precisely  in  the  abuse  of  free  will,  in  the  perverse  activity 
of  human  personality,  in  egotism  or  pride,  and  necessarily 
supposes  the  personality  already  formed.  Protestantism 
again  is,  the  author  says,  the  religion  of  personality,  yet,  with 
his  permission,  not,  as  he  supposes,  the  religion  that  forms 
the  personality,  and  so  far  so  good,  and  failing  only  in  that 
it  does  not  offer  the  personality  to  God  after  having  formed 
it,  but  a  religion  that  springs  from  the  personality  substitut- 
ing itself  for  God.  It  is  simply  apostasy  from  the  church, 
as  heathenism  was  from  the  primitive  or  patriarchal  relig- 
ion, that  is,  simply  heathenism  under  modern  conditions. 
It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose  that  an  apostasy  from  the 
truth  is  a  preparation  for  the  truth.  Christianity  in  its  sub- 
stance is  older  than  heathenism,  and  has  come  down  to  us, 
not  through  the  line  of  the  gentiles,  as  the  author's  Saint- 
Simoniau  friends  maintain,  but  through  the  patriarchs,  the 
synagogue,  and  the  Catholic  Church.  Protestantism  is  not 
the  dawn  of  Catholicity,  but  its  setting ;  and  if  it  retains 
some  rays  of  light,  they  are  only  such  as  gild  the  evening 
clouds  after  the  sun  has  sunk  below  the  horizon.  Mistake 
not  the  evening  twilight,  which  soon  is  swallowed  up  in 
darkness,  for  the  morning  twilight  that  ushers  in  the  day. 
Catholicity  is  prior  to  Protestantism,  not  its  development. 
Trutli  is  before  error ;  God  before  man;  orthodoxy  before 
heresy.  This  old  human  nature,  of  which  the  author  speaks, 
is  undoubtedly  unable  to  bear  on  all  points  at  once  the  flood 
of  Catholic  truth  and  virtue,  but  who  asks  it  to  bear  it  ? 
Nature  alone  assuredly  is  unequal  to  the  splendor  of  Cath- 
olic faith  or  the  sublimity  of  Catholic  virtue,  but  what  then  ? 
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The  author  should  not  have  forgotten  that  Catholic  faith 
and  virtue  are  not  expected  without  grace,  that  sufficient 
grace  is  given  unto  every  man,  and  that,  though  we  can  do 
nothing  of  ourselves,  we  can  do  all  things  through  Christ 
strengthening  us.  The  Catholic  never  reasons  well  when 
he  forgets  to  make  any  account  of  grace. 

We  cannot  accept  the  autlior's  (locti'ine  that  the  savage 
was  the  primitive  state  of  mankind.  It  is  not  historically 
true  that  men  were  first  hunters,  then  shepherds,  and  then 
agriculturists.  Cain,  the  first  born  of  Adam,  was  an  ag- 
riculturist, and  offered  in  sacrifice  the  first  fruits  of  the 
earth  ;  Abel,  the  second  born,  was  a  shepherd  or  herdsman, 
and  offered  the  firstlings  of  his  flocks.  Some  suppose  La- 
mecli  was  a  hunter,  but  the  first  hunter  distinctly  named  is 
Nimrod,  who  is  also  represented  as  a  great  Imilder  of  cities. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  theologians  that  men  did  not  eat  flesh 
till  God  gave  them  permission  to  do  so  after  the  flood. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Adam,  immediately  after  his  ex- 
pulsion from  the  garden,  or  that  i^oah  and  his  family,  im- 
mediately after  the  deluge,  fell  into' the  savage  state,  and  all 
the  monuments  of  antiquity  that  remain  tend  to  prove  the 
reverse.  Univei'sal  tradition  asc^-ihes  civilization  directly  to 
the  Divinity,  and  those  nations  tliat  have  in  process  of  time 
become  civilized  always  confess  to  having  borrowed  their 
civilization  from  nations  previously  civilized.  Thus  the 
Greeks  ascribe  theirs  to  Egyptian  and  Phenician  colonies. 
Nations  once  civilized  have  been  known  to  lapse  into  the 
barl)arous  or  savage  state,  but  there  is  no  instance  on  record 
of  a  savage  tribe,  by  its  spontaneous  efforts,  having  risen 
from  the  savage  to  the  civilized  state,  and  the  author  him- 
self maintains  that  the  savage  state  is  un progressive.  The 
savage  is  the  degenerated,  not  the  primitive  man,  and  no 
more  the  inchoate  civilized  man  than  the  heretic  is  an  in- 
choate believer. 

These  considerations  sufficiently  refute  the  doctrine  which 
appears  to  be  authorized  by  the  plain  and  natural  force  of 
M.  Saint- Bonnet's  language  ;  but  we  are  free  to  confess  that 
it  is  not  impossible  but  that,  in  some  respects,  we  have 
drawn  a  meaning  from  his  language  which  he  does  not  him- 
self distinctly  intend.  Though  as  a  writer  he  is  vigorous, 
bold,  and  striking,  he  is  not  remarkably  clear,  precise,  or 
exact.  He  writes  as  if  he  held  logical  precision  and  tech- 
nical exactness  in  lofty  disdain  ;  and  he  appears  to  aim  at 
moving  the  heart  through  the  imagination  still  more  than 
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through  the  understaridino;.  His  words  are  familiar,  and  liis 
sentences  for  the  most  part  simply  constructed,  but  what  he 
really  means  bv  them  we  are  often  at  a  loss  to  determine. 
He  is  a  disciple  of  the  modern  romantic  school,  and,  like 
Chateaubriand,  sacrifices  at  times  distinctness  of  thought 
and  exactness  of  doctrine  to  aesthetic  effect.  The  church  in 
the  catechism  is  always  clear,  distinct,  exact,  and  precise  in 
expression,  and  in  reading  the  brilliant  pages  of  the  author 
of  Les  Martyrs  and  Le  Genie  dii  Christianisme,  we  often 
wish  that  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  learn  it.  His  errors, 
though  never  springing  from  his  heart,  are  but  poorly 
atoned  for  bj  the  charms  of  his  style  and  the  fervor  of  his 
sentiments.  We  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  prefer  ortho- 
doxy to  highly  excited  sensibility,  felicitous  phrases,  or 
happily  turned  periods.  In  his  own  mind,  in  his  own  under- 
standing of  his  words,  it  is  not  impossible,  after  all,  that  our 
author  is,  for  the  most  part,  defensible.  The  chief  errors  we 
seem  to  find  in  his  pages  grow  out  of  his  neglect  to  distin- 
guish the  meaning  of  his  terms,  and  to  distribute  his  asser- 
tions according  to  their  respective  categories.  He  usually 
says  what  he  means,  but  we  suspect  he  does  not  always 
mean  what  he  says.  He  expresses  his  meaning,  but  at  the 
same  time  something  more,  or  something  else. 

The  author  certainly  uses  the  word  liberty  in  the  sense  of 
free  will,  le  moi,  personality,  the  principle  of  moral  respon- 
Bibleness,  and  just  as  certainly  uses  it  for  the  perfection 
which  is  acquired  by  the  right  exercise  of  free  will,  and 
that  too  without  in  the  least  distinguishing  the  one  sense 
from  the  otlier.  In  the  sense  of  free  will,  liberty  is  the  per- 
son, enters  into  the  essential  definition  of  man,  and  pertains 
to  him  in  the  first  cycle,  or  to  his  phj^sical  nature.  To  say 
that  liberty  in  this  sense  is  acquired,  or  that  in  this  sense 
man  is  born  without  liberty,  is  false,  and  involves  all  the 
difficulties  we  have  indicated.  But  to  say  that  liberty,  as  the 
exercise  of  free  will,  as  sanctity,  as  "the  liberty  of  the  sons 
of  God,"  of  which  the  blessed  apostle  speaks,  is  acquired,  or 
that  in  this  sense  man  is  born  without  it,  is  perfectly  true, 
for  he  is  born  a  sinner,  and  not  even  with  the  capacity  to 
acquire  it  without  grace.  The  author  confounds  the  two 
senses  and  reasons  as  if  the  two  were  one  and  the  same 
sense,  and  hence  asserts  the  error  along  with  the  truth. 

Man,  the  author  says,  is  born  neither  free  nor  perfect, 
but  simply  with  the  capacity  to  become  so,  and  if  he  were 
born  free  and  perfect  the  socialists  would  be  right.     The 
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question  as  to  freedom  we  have  jnst  disjiosed  of.  As  to 
being  born  perfect,  we  must  distinguish.  Intlie  iirst  cycle, 
in  his  physical  nature,  in  his  essential  qualities  or  attributes, 
man  is  most  certainly  born  perfect,  that  is,  perfect  in  his 
kind,  perfect  man,  though  not,  of  coui-se,  perfect  God ;  that 
is,  again,  he  is  born  with  the  full  complement  of  his  nature 
as  pure  nature  ;  but  in  the  second  cycle,  in  the  moral  order, 
he  is  not  born  perfect,  for  he  is  born  a  sinner  under  the 
dominion  of  Satan,  as  the  church  teaches  expressly  in  her 
councils,  and  in  exorcising  and  baptizing  the  new-born  in- 
fant. The  author  confounds  these  two  senses,  and  so  asserts 
the  error  with  the  truth,  and  fails  to  negative,  except  in 
part,  the  doctrine  of  the  socialists.  The  error  of  the  social- 
ists is  not  in  asserting  that  man  is  born  perfect  as  to  tlie  Iirst 
cycle,  for  that  they  do  not  assert ;  but  in  asserting  that  he 
is  born  perfect  as  to  the  second  cycle,  that  is,  without  sin, 
pure,  holy,  in  no  need  of  pardon  or  redemption.  The 
author  contradicts  them  in  this  last  doctrine,  it  is  true,  but 
agrees  with  them  in  the  former,  which,  if  possible,  is  the 
more  fatal  error  of  the  two. 

The' author  makes  an  analogous  mistake  in  regard  to  all 
our  faculties.  He  uniformly  confounds  the  faculty  in  the 
first  cycle  with  the  faculty  in  the  second  ;  that  is,  the  faculty 
as  it  enters  into  the  essential  definition  of  man  with  its 
exercise,  or  the  perfection  attainable  by  its  exercise.  Man 
is  born,  he  says,  without  liberty,  will,  memory,  reason,  or 
any  of  the  faculties  of  his  soul.  God  has  given  him  only 
the  capacity  to  acquire  them  ;  and  men  possess  them  only  in 
the  degree  in  which  they  acquire  them  ;  and  hence  the 
inequality  which  exists  among  men  in  society  comes  from  the 
fact  that  they  have  not  all  acquired  them  equally.  Hence 
the  origin  of  ranks  and  social  inequalities.  They  express 
the  varying  degrees  in  which  individuals  have  acquired  their 
faculties.  Here  is  a  truth  and  a  falsehood.  As  they  enter 
into  his  essential  definition,  man  is  not  born  without  his 
faculties ;  as  they  mean  simply  the  perfection  acquired  by 
their  exercise,  of  course  he  is  born  without  them,  and  pos- 
sesses them  only  in  the  degree  in  which  he  acquires  them. 
But  whether  social  ranks  and  distinctions  are  always  in  the 
ratio  of  virtue  is  another  question,  to  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  return  before  we  close. 

What  we  regard  as  the  author's  errors  originate  mainly  in 
this  confusion  of  thought,  this  confounding  of  faculty  with 
the  perfection  attainable  by  it,  of  the  actor  with  the  act, 
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being  with  doing;  hut  it  is  only  simple  justice  to  him  to 
say,  that,  though  he  fails  to  distinguish  the  truth  from  the 
falsehood  in  his  ex|)ressions,  and  eveji  in  his  reasonings,  the 
truth  is  that  which  is  uppermost  in  his  mind.  When  he 
tells  us  man  is  born  an  idiot,  without  any  of  his  faculties,  it 
is  only  fair  to  presume  that  it  is  faculty  in  the  sense  of  the 
perfection  that  comes  from  its  exercise  that  he  chiefly 
intends.  When  he  says  that  man  makes  himself,  his  real 
thougli  not  distinctly  stated  meaning  fe,  that  man  makes 
himself  morally,  which,  though  rather  commonplace,  is 
strictly  true,  for  a  man's  morality  or  virtue  is  always  his 
own  act.  This  is  true,  notwithstanding  his  moral  perfection 
of  himself  is  not  possible  without  grace  moving,  assisting, 
and  elevating  him.  because  the  grace  by  which  he  perfects 
himself  is  in  the  first  cycle,  and  is  not  his  act,  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  act,  and  only  physically  completes  him,  so  to 
speak,  as  an  actor  under  Grod's  gracious  providence.  If  a 
man  makes  himself  morally,  that  is  develops  and  completes 
himself  in  the  second  cycle,  he  must  make  morally,  as  to  the 
same  cycle,whatever  enters  into  him  as  its  necessary'  c  »ndition. 
Thus,  though  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  creating,  procuring, 
fonferring,  or  infusing  grace,  yet,  to  obtain  the  perfection 
that  is  by  it,  he  must  by  it  concur  voluntarily  with  it,  and 
by  this  concurrence  make  it  his,  or.  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  perfection  that  is  by  it  his  perfection.  So  of  the  globe 
and  all  the  things  pertaining  to  it,  necessary  to  his  perfec- 
tion ;  he  must  himself  morally  make  and  appropriate  them. 
Hence  man  makes  both  himself  and  the  soil  of  the  globe  he 
inhabits;  that  is,  in  order  to  attain  to  the  end  for  which 
God  has  made  him,  man  must  make  a  right  use  of  his  free 
will,  both  in  regard  to  himself  and  to  all  not  himself,  and 
can  no  more  become  perfect  by  immorality  in  the  econom- 
ical or  industrial  order,  than  in  any  other  department  of 
life,  which  is  undoubtedly  true.  Man  must  use,  and  not 
abuse,  both  his  faculties  and  the  world. 

Keeping  in  mind  these  distinctions,  we  may  proceed  to  a 
more  particular  analysis  of  the  volume  before  us.  The  work 
is  directed  against  the  revolutionists,  socialists,  liberalists, 
and  communists  of  the  day.  It  is  divideil  into  tliree  books, 
the  first  on  Capital,  the  second  on  Order,  the  third  on  Aris- 
tocracy, and  it  is  designed  to  show  that  the  economical, 
social,  and  political  doctrines  approved  by  the  age,  and  con- 
tended for  by  the  classes  named,  if  reduced  to  practice,  must 
result  in  the  destruction  of  all  virtue,  all  capital,  all  govern- 
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ment,  all  society,  and  of  man  himself,  save  as  a  mere  savage. 
It  undertakes  to  do  this  by  showing  the  conditions  of  capi- 
tal or  property,  its  relation  to  individual  virtue  and  the  con- 
stitution of  families,  the  relation  of  families  to  the  aristoc- 
racy and  social  order,  and  tiie  relation  of  aristocracy  to  gov- 
ernment, to  the  constitution,  preservation,  and  progress  of 
society,  or  the  continued  increase  of  capital  and  virtue. 
Capital  founds  man,  the  freeman  as  distinguished  from  the 
slave,  man  founds  the  family,  families  found  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  aristocracy  found  and  direct  society,  while  capital 
itself  is  founded  by  virtue,  and  virtue  by  religion.  To  de- 
stroy religion  is  to  destroy  virtue,  to  destroy  virtue  is  to 
destroy  capital,  to  destroy  capital  is  to  destroy  liberty  or  the 
freeman,  to  destroy  the  freeman  is  to  destroy  families,  to 
destroy  families  is  to  destroy  the  aristocracy,  to  destroy  the 
aristocracy  is  to  destroy  government,  and  to  destroy  govern- 
ment is  to  destroy  society,  and  to  destroy  society  is  to  drive 
men  back  to  the  savage  state.  The  labor  of  the  author  is 
to  show  that  all  these  elements  act  and  react  on  and  produce 
one  another,  and  that  civilization  is  only  the  result  of  their 
mutual  action  and  reaction,  andean  be  produced,  preserved, 
or  restored  only  by  the  presence  and  concurrence  of  them 
all.  Consequently,  to  attack  religion,  virtue,  capital,  indi- 
vidual freedom,  family,  aristocracy,  or  authority,  is  to  attack 
civilization,  nay,  mail  himself. 

The  author  starts  with  the  important  assertion,  that  the 
radical  error  of  the  age,  under  an  economical  as  well  as  a 
theological  point  of  view,  is  the  assumption  that  man  is  here 
simply  to  enjoy,  that  the  end  of  production  is  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  desires,  and  therefore  that  in  all  his  eiiorts  and 
arrangements  he  is  to  consult  the  greatest  possible  consump- 
tion. Man  is  not  placed  in  this  world  to  satisfy  his  wants, 
but  to  grow, — morally,— by  the  efforts  they  awaken  in  his 
soul.  The  end  of  production  is  not  consumption,  but  moral 
growth,  the  establishment  of  man  in  his  liberty,  his  individ- 
ual independence,  and  the  development  and  completion  of 
his  moral  faculties.  In  consequence  of  the  fall,  man  has 
now  to  njake  this  independence  for  himself,  and  he  makes 
it  by  virtue  of  capital.  But  such  is  tiie  disorder  of  his 
nature  that  to  acquire  capital  without  effort,  or  to  possess  it 
without  labor,  is  morally  destructive.  Wealth  acquired  by 
idleness  or  robbery  only  corrupts  him,  while  wealth  acquired 
by  labor  renders  him  moral.  Hence,  as  God  has  made  capi- 
tal necessary  to  the  production  and  maintenance  of  liberty 
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or  manliood,  lie  has  made  labor  necessary  to  the  production 
of  capital ;  and  therefore  has  placed  in  man  Iuino;er,  thirst, 
and  other  wants,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  him  to  Ial)or. 

Capital  is  not,  as  Jews  and  merchants  formerly  imagined, 
a  surplusage  of  coin  laid  by,  but  what  man  has  produced 
over  and  aljove  what  he  has  consumed,  and  consists  in  the 
soil  he  lias  created  and  fertilized,  his  dwelling-houses,  barns, 
out-houses,  -fixtures,  utensils,  implements  of  agriculture, 
mechanics'  shops  and  tools,  provisions,  clothing,  mills,  roads, 
governments,  laws,  institutions,  manners,  customs,  habits, 
education,  instruction,  &c.  Capital  is  the  product  of  labor, 
and  labor  decomposed  is  sorrow  and  liberty.  Sorrow  or  pain, 
douUur,  excites  liberty  or  activity,  and  man  labors  or  works, 
and  produces. 

Man  has  had  to  produce  all  by  his  own  labor, — himself 
and  the  very  soil  of  the  globe.  The  world  when  he  received 
it  from  his  Maker  was,  under  the  economical  point  of  view, 
empty  and  void,  barren  sand  or  naked  rock.  Its  soil  was 
not  yet  created,  its  surface  was  not  yet  clothed  with  verdure, 
for  the  rains  had  not  descended  to  water  it,  since  as  yet 
there  was  no  man  to  till  it.  Man  had  not  only  to  make 
himself  a  freeman,  but  the  very  soil  of  the  globe,  without 
which  he  could  neither  make  himself  nor  even  subsist. 
True,  his  Creator  came  to  his  aid,  made  him  certain  tempo- 
rary advances,  placed  him  in  the  East  in  a  warm  climate, 
under  a  clement  sky,  on  a  fertile  oasis,  where  he  could  live 
with  scanty  clothing,  and  on  the  spontaneous  productions  of 
the  earth.  But  this  was  only  a  provisional  order,  and  in  no 
sense  the  law  by  which  man  was  to  subsist  on  this  globe. 
These  advances  were  only  temporary  loans  to  liberty,  indis- 
pensable in  the  first  instance,  but  to  be  redeemed  or  with- 
drawn in  proportion  as  man  acquires  his  liberty,  and  becomes 
able  to  stand  by  himself  and  subsist  on  his  own  i)roducts,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  great 
economical  law  by  which  capital  is  created,  and"  liberty  con- 
stituted.^ "En  dehors  de  I'absolu  il  y  a  la  liberte.  Bien 
qu'elle  ait  eu  commencement,  elle  repose  sur  la  grande  loi; 
il  faut  qu'elle  soit  par  elle-meine.  Sa  premiere  mise  de 
fonds  lui  est  retiree  tons  les  jours,  afin  que  son  moi  lui  soit 
propre."  We  are  therefore  to  proceed  as  if  no  advances  had 
been  made,  and  to  consider  the  law  to  be  precisely  what  it 
would  have  been,  if  man  had  really  been  cast  a  mere  germ 
of  a  man  upon  the  barren  sand  or'  naked  rock,  and  left  to 
create  the  soil,  and  complete  himself  by  his  own  efforts,  or 
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the  efforts  to  which  his  inherent  wants  impel  him.  With- 
out these  wants  he  would  not  labor;  without  labor  he  could 
neither  grow  nor  subsist.  But  if  he  wastes  his  faculties  as 
fast  as  lie  develops  them,  consumes  as  fast  as  he  produces, 
he  creates  no  capital ;  for  capital  is  the  excess  of  production 
over  consumption.  Hence  the  conditions  of  capital  are 
want, — sorrow  or  pain,  doulertr, — lilierty,  and  abstinence  ; 
that  is,  labor  in  producing,  and  moderation  in  consuming. 

Man  is  naturally  averse  to  this  moderation.  He  is  nat- 
urally inclined  to  produce  only  to  satisfy  his  wants,  and — 
as  his  wants  always  more  than  keep  pace  with  his  means  of 
satisfying  them — to  consume  all  he  produces.  To  practise 
this  moderation  therefore  demands  an  effort  against  nature, 
the  virtue  of  self-denial,  not  possible  without  religion.  Re- 
ligion is  indispensably  necessary  to  produce  this  virtue  of 
moderation,  and  it  produces  it  by  teaching  us  tliat  the  end 
of  production  is  not  consumption,  is  not  to  satisfy  wants,  but 
to  prepare  man  for  the  future  life,  to  form  his  personality 
that  he  may  offer  it  to  God.  Hence,  in  the  last  analysis,  re- 
ligion is  the  essential  basis  of  capital,  and  through  it  of  lib- 
erty, family,  aristocracy,  government,  order,  and  society. 
As  religion  depends  on  the  clinrch,  the  clergy  are  the  real 
producers  of  capital ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  modern 
world,  while  it  listened  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  had  aug- 
mented its  capital  fivefold  over  that  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  has  found  it  diminishing  in  proportion  as  it  has  ceased 
to  respect  them,  abandoned  the  church  and  her  maxims,  and 
returned  to  heathenism.  So  great  has  been  this  diminution 
of  capital  in  the  principal  European  nations  during  the  last 
century  and  a  half,  that  they  are,  unless  they  immediately 
retrace  their  steps,  on  the  eve  of  being  forced  to  reestablish 
slavery,  the  resort  of  antiquity  to  supph^  the  deficiency  of 
capital. 

Man  constitutes  his  liberty,  and  tlierefore  his  virtue,  only 
by  the  creation  of  capital,  and  in  proportion  as  he  creates  it. 
Capital,  as  the  indispensable  condition  and  as  the  product  of 
liberty  and  virtue,  is  always  in  proportion  to  merit.  It  is 
acquired  by  individuals  in  various  degrees,  according  to  their 
respective  degrees  of  merit.  Hence  in  society  we  find  a  dis- 
tinction of  ranks,  such  as  people,  burghers,  nobles,  saints, 
and  the  several  ranks  express  the  various  degrees  in  which 
capital,  and  therefore  personality,  liberty,  and  virtue,  have 
been  acquired.  Every  rank  is  the  ex))ression  of  the  degree 
of  merit  acquired  hy  its  members.     The  superior  ranks  owe 
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tlieir  superior  rank  to  their  superior  merit.  The  aristocracy 
of  a  nation  are  its  merit,  its  capital,  its  virtue,  its  religion, 
and  the  more  numerous  and  powerful  they  are,  and  the 
higher  they  are  elevated  above  the  people,  the  more  wealthy, 
virtuous,  and  meritorious  is  the  nation.  A  nation  that  can 
no  longer  produce  an  aristocracy,  or  that  has  lost  its  aristoc- 
racy, whether  by  democratic  revolution  or  by  their  adopting 
the  manners  and  sentiments  of  the  people,  has  ceased  to  be 
progressive,  has  become  a  spendthrift,  is  obliged  to  live  on 
its  capital,  its  past  savings,  which  must  be  soon  exhausted, 
and,  if  left  to  itself,  cannot  fail  to  lapse  into  the  barbarous  or 
savage  state. 

Tlie  aristocracy,  the  superior  classes,  are  the  saved  prod- 
ucts, the  hoardings  of  a  nation.  In  like  manner  as  capital 
is  indispensable  to  production,  they  are  indispensable  to 
national  progress.  They  are  literally  the  capital  of  the  na- 
tion, at  once  the  producers  and  the  product  of  its  virtue. 
A  nation  without  an  aristocracy  can  no  more  be  productive, 
than  labor  can  be  productive  without  capital.  Religion 
founds  virtue,  virtue  founds  tiie  aristocracy,  the  aristocracy 
founds  capital,  and  through  it  society,  and  society  founds 
man,  or  is  the  essential  condition  of  man's  development  and 
completion  of  himself.     This  is  the  order. 

The  people  of  themselves  found  nothing  ;  they  have  never 
constituted  and  never  can  constitute  society,  because  they 
are  precisely  those  whose  liberty  or  virtue  is  least  devel- 
oped, and  who  are  nearest  the  infancy  of  the  race,  the  least 
advanced  from  the  savage  state.  To  turn  towards  them,  as 
is  the  fashion  of  the  day,  to  find  the  institutors  or  restorers 
of  society,  is  to  turn  towards  brute  matter.  The  present 
deplorable  condition  of  the  European  nations  springs  from 
the  vices  and  faults  of  the  aristocrac3%  who  have  abandoned 
their  order  in  adopting  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  the 
people,  or,  in  a  word,  have  ceased  to  be  aristocrats,  and  made 
themselves  people^  or  at  best  mere  burghers  or  commons. 
The  question  as  to  social  restoration,  especially  as  to  the  res- 
toration of  French  society,  turns  entirely  on  the  fact  whether 
the  aristocracy  have  still  remaining  capital  and  virtue  enough 
to  resume  and  perform  the  proper  offices  of  their  order,  and 
as  to  France  in  particular,  whether  the  hourgeoisle,  who  by 
the  revolution  of  1789  wrested  power  from  the  hands  of  the 
old  nohlesse,  are  able  to  take  their  place,  and  discharge  the 
proper  functions  of  a  true  aristocracy.  If  so,  European  so- 
ciety will  be  restored ;  if  not,  the  great  European  nations 
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must  fall  into  the  condition  of  savaa^es,  or  of  the  barbarous 
tribes  that  now  roam  over  the  sites  of  the  once  renowned  em- 
pires of  the  old  Asiatic  world. 

This  is  a  brief  and  a  very  unsatisfactory  analysis  of  M. 
Saint-Bonnet's  work,  and  can  s^ive  no  adequate  conception 
of  its  value  to  one  who  has  not  read  the  volume  itself,  the 
great  merit  of  which  consists  in  its  details,  in  its  treatment 
of  particular  or  special  questions,  rather  than  in  its  general 
theory  ;  but  we  have  given  as  faithful  and  as  full  an  analy- 
sis as  our  time  and  space  have  permitted.  To  our  appre- 
hension there  is  much  and  important  truth  in  the  volume, 
but  also  much  error,  growing  out  of  what  is  to  us  a  painful 
confusion  of  thought,  a  careless  blending  together  of  dis- 
tinct categories.  We  agree  entirely  with  the  author  as  to 
the  essential  elements  and  conditions  of  society  ;  but  as  to 
the  production  or  evolution  of  these  elements  and  condi- 
tions, if  we  understand  him,  we  must  differ  from  him.  Is 
the  author  treating  of  the  historical  origin  and  constitution 
of  society,  or  of  its  mere  logical  origin  and  constitution? 
Is  he  describing  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  several  social 
elements  in  society  regarded  as  already  constituted  and  in 
operation  ;  or  is  he  pointing  out  how  in  the  historical  order 
these  elements  have  I)een  successively  developed  from  orig- 
inal germs,  and  combined  into  a  civilized  society?  We 
confess  we  are  unable  to  say  which  he  is  really  doing,  and 
he  seems  to  us  to  do  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the 
other,  without  noting  that  both  are  not  one  and  the  same. 
As  we  understand  the  author,  he  is  obliged  throughout  to 
obtain  the  cause  either  from  the  effect  or  in  producing  it. 
He  assumes  that  man  starts  as  a  mere  germ,  to  be  completed 
by  self -development,  and  yet  he  makes  completely  developed 
manhood  the  essential  condition  of  that  self-development. 
Man  is  virtually  cast  a  mere  germ  upon  the  barren  Sand  or 
naked  rock,  and  compelled  to  make  himself  and  the  soil  of 
the  globe  by  which  he  subsists  and  makes  himself.  Man, 
the  author  tells  us,  makes  the  soil,  the  soil  makes  the  cli- 
mate, the  climate  makes  the  blood,  the  blood  makes  the 
man,  and  thus  man  makes  himself.  But  how  make  the  soil 
before  he  himself  is  made  ?  How  get  the  effect  before  the 
cjiuse,  or  convert  it  into  the  cause  of  itself?  Capital  is 
given  always  as  the  essential  condition  of  religion  and  vir- 
tue, and  yet  it  is  declared  to  be  the  product  of  religion  and 
virtue.  Savages  remain  savages  because  they  have"  no  cap- 
ital.     They   cannot   cease   to  be  savages  without   capital, 
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and  cannot  acquire  capital  without  ceasing  to  be  savages. 
The  liuinan  race  began  in  tlie  savage  state,  and  the  peojjle, 
or  lowest  class,  in  civilized  communities,  are  those  who 
remain  in  that  state  or  who  have  advanced  but  a  step  beyond 
it.  The  aristocracy  have  been  produced  by  an  advance 
beyond  it,  and  yet  no  advance  beyond  it  is  possible  without 
the  aristocracy,  but  by  their  aid.  We  do  not  see  how  the 
autlior  has  contrived  to  get  his  aristocracy,  or  the  human 
race  out  of  the  savage  state. 

The  necessity  of  the  aristocracy — we  use  the  word  in  a 
good  sense — we  cheerfully  concede ;  that  they  raise  the 
people,  not  the  people  themselves,  and  found,  preserve,  and 
govern  society,  we  hold  to  be  indubitable.  Society  without 
an  aristocracy,  without  diversities  of  ranks  and  conditions, 
is  absolutely  inconceivable,  and  what  your  mad  European 
and  some  American  democrats  propose  as  society,  consti- 
tuted after  their  principles  of  liberty,  equality,  fraternity, 
is  only  the  negation  of  all  society.  But  we  are  unable  to 
reconcile  this  with  the  author's  doctrine  that  mankind  began 
in  the  savage  state,  that  the  aristocracy  have  been  evolved 
by  man's  labors  at  self-development,  and  that  the  premiere 
mise  de  fonds  of  liberty  is  to  be  regarded  only  in  the  light 
of  temporary  loans,  to  be  daily  withdrawn  as  man's  per- 
sonality is  formed.  Holding  with  the  author  in  the  former 
doctrine,  we  are  obliged  to  dissent  from  him  in  the  latter. 
We  are  obliged  to  hold  that  the  adult  is  prior  to  the  infant, 
the  aristocrac}^  to  the  people,  civilized  society  to  the  savage 
state ;  and  that  the  advances  made  by  the  Creator  in  the 
beginning  are  to  be  regarded  not  as  temporary  loans  simply, 
to  enable  the  race  to  start,  but  as  a  permanent  grant  of  cap- 
ital to  the  race  ;  and  therefore,  that  the  economical  law  is 
not  that  of  the  creation  from  nothing,  but  the  preservation 
and  right  employment  of  capital.  Consequently,  when 
individuals  or  nations  have  exhausted  their  portion  of  the 
original  capital,  or  advances  made  by  the  Creator,  their  only 
resource  is  in  those  who  have  retained  their  portion,  and 
properly  employed  it.  This  cajDital,  in  so  far  as  essen- 
tial to  individual  virtue  and  social  well-being,  was  originally 
invested  with  the  priesthood  as  its  trustees,  who  were  thus 
constituted  from  the  beginning  the  true  and  only  real  aris- 
tocracy, the  first  fathers,  institutors,  and  directors  of  the 
people,  or  of  society. 

No  doubt,  M.  Saint- Bonnet  concedes  the  fact  of  the  prim- 
itive advances,  but,  if  we  understand  him,  they  are  to  be 
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regarded  as  merely  accidental,  and  the  law  which  governs 
the  race  is  that  of  self-evolation  and  self-subsistence.  He 
seems  to  suppose,  because  individuals  born  in  the  bosom  of 
society  have  a  progress  and  grow  from  infancy  to  manhood, 
we  must,  in  considering  the  law  of  civilization,  assume  that 
the  race  itself  began  originally  in  infancy,  and  has  had  an  anal- 
agous  progress  or  growth.  The  race,  indeed,  exists  not  without 
individuals,  but  yet  it  exists,  the  author's  conceptualism  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding ;  but  abstracted  from  individuals 
it  has  no  destiny.  It  returns  to  God  as  iinal  cause,  but  only 
in  individuals;  consequently,  only  individuals  have,  or  can 
liave,  any  progress.  The  physical  conditions  of  this  prog- 
ress pertain  solely  to  the  iirst  cycle,  and  must  therefore  be 
given  outright  by  the  Creator ;  for  man  creates  only  mor- 
ally, that  is,  by  the  physical  aid  of  the  essential  conditions 
of  progress  n)orally  concurs  with  them.  These  conditions, 
under  the  present  point  of  view,  are  expressed  by  the  word 
society.  Individuals  can  be  born  only  in  society,  and  it  is 
only  in  society  that  they  can  subsist,  grow,  and  accomplish 
their  destiny.  Consequently,  society,  and  whatever  is  essen- 
tial to  it  must  be  instituted  and  exist  before  the  race  can 
begin  to  prop;igato  and  continue  itself  by  the  generation  of 
individuals,  or  by  the  production  of  man  in  germ,  as  M. 
Saint-Bonnet  considers  the  infant.  Man  as  the  race  must 
therefore  have  been  man  ])efore  he  was  a  child,  and  the  race, 
that  is,  mankind  on  this  globe,  must  be  conceived  as  com- 
mencing, not  in  infancy,  but  in  adult  age,  in  complete  and 
vigorous  manhood,  as  we  know  from  faith  was  the  fact. 
God  created  our  Iirst  parents  not  babies,  not  savages,  but 
full  grown,  and  gave  tliem  to  start  with  all  that  is  essential 
to  the  institution  and  conservation  of  the  highest  civilized 
society.  Thus  we  must  always  proceed  on  the  principle 
that  man  started,  not  from  the  lowest,  but  from  the  highest 
level  of  human  society,  and  with  the  means  of  raising 
individuals,  as  successively  born,  to  the  same  level.  The 
ai'istocracy  which  founds  society,  civilization,  elevates  the 
peoj)le,  and  renders  virtue  possible  and  actual,  was  given 
in  the  beginning,  was  originally  in  Adam,  and  during  tlie 
whole  continuance  of  the  primitive  or  patriarchal  order,  in 
the  patriarch,  in  the  paterfamilias^  who  was  both  priest 
and  king. 

In  process  of  time  the  priest  and  the  king  have  been  dis- 
engaged from  the  paterfamilias^  and  separated  into  a  sac- 
erdotal class  and  a  royal  class.     The  king  has  gradually 
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become  tlie  king  and  nobility,  the  secular  prince  and  the 
secular  aristocracy ;  but  the  clergy,  the  king,  and  nobility 
were  all  in  Adam,  and  whatever  virtue  or  capital  they  rep- 
resent is  only  the  virtue  or  capital  with  which  mankind 
started  in  him.  The  aristocracy  have  always  subsisted  in 
the  race,  and  never  been  evolved  from  the  people,  or  ob- 
tained as  the  result  of  the  growth  or  progress  of  individu- 
als. They  subsist  always  in  society,  engaged  or  disengaged, 
as  its  essential  elements,  and  no  society  is  conceivable  with- 
out them,  any  more  than  an  individual  man  is  conceivable 
without  reason  and  free  will.  The  moral  progress  of  man 
is  not  in  creating  them,  is  not  in  becoming  them,  but  in 
submission  and  obedience  to  the  principles  they  embody  and 
the  laws  they  administer.  Consequently,  though  the  aris- 
tocracy have  been  disengaged  and  become  in  some  respects 
distinct  classes  in  society,  we  are  not  to  consider  them  the 
product  of  acquired  virtue,  and  must  still  assume  them  as 
existing  and  in  full  vigor  at  the  moment  God  placed  the 
human  race  on  this  globe  ;  and  therefore  we  must  take  as 
our  point  of  departure  society  constituted,  civilization  or 
social  perfection  realized,  or  placed  by  God  in  advance. 

We  thus,  when  we  reason  of  the  human  race  or  of  soci- 
ety, place  the  point  of  perfection  in  the  beginning,  not  in 
the  end,  in  God's  work,  not  in  man's.  For  individuals  in  a 
moral  sense  we  place  the  point  of  perfection  in  the  end,  and 
regard  it  as  the  product  of  individual  effort  under  the  social 
conditions  which  God  has  provided.  Hence  we  do  not  fall 
under  the  necessity  of  supposing  self-production,  which  is 
inconceivable ;  that  man  makes  the  aristocracy,  the  aristoc- 
racy makes  society,  and  society  makes  the  man.  The  aris- 
tocracy, in  our  sense  of  the  word,  subsist  from  the  begin- 
ning, therefore  from  the  beginning  society  exists,  is  consti- 
tuted ;  and  therefore  from  the  beginning  there  subsist  all 
the  necessary  conditions  of  individual  growth,  all  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  the  individual  to  fulfil  his  destiny, 
that  is,  return  to  God  as  his  final  cause.  We  have  nothing 
to  do  with  founding  society,  or  founding  an  aristocracy  to 
found  it.     God  has  done  all  that  for  us. 

M.  Saint-Bonnet  holds  that  s  icial  ranks  and  distinctions 
as  they  actually  exist  are  determined  by  virtue  or  merit,  and 
simply  mark  the  several  degrees  of  moral  progress  made  by 
the  members  of  society.  He  recognizes  four  different  ranks, 
the  people,  burghers  or  commons,  nobles,  and  saints.  The 
people  are  the  lowest,  the  poorest,  the  least  virtuous,  those 
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who  have  advanced  least  in  forming  their  manhood,  and  re- 
main nearest  infancy  or  the  savage  state.  The  burghers,  la 
hourgeoisle,  are  those  who  have  risen  a  degree  above  the 
people,  the  nobles  those  who  have  risen  a  degree  above  the 
burghers,  and  saints  are  those  who  rise  above  the  nobles, 
those  wlio  have  reached  the  goal,  attained  to  perfect  man- 
hood. Every  individual,  in  his  own  person  or  that  of  his 
family,  must  pass  successively  through  these  several  degrees 
in  order  to  become  a  saint,  must  be  successively  people, 
burgher,  noble,  and  then  saint ;  for  he  can  be  a  saint  only 
by  these  successive  purifications  of  his  blood.  Sometimes 
a  rare  individual  goes  in  his  own  person  through  all  these 
successive  purifications,  and  from  one  of  the  people  becomes 
a  saint;  more  ordinarily,  however,  a  man  of  the  people  be- 
comes, by  his  virtue,  accumulation  of  capital,  and  the  puri- 
fication of  his  blood,  a  burgher,  and  founds  a  respectable 
burgher  family ;  in  process  of  time,  a  member  of  this 
burgher  family  by  a  similar  process  raises  himself  to  the 
class  of  nobles,  and  founds  a  noble  family;  after  some  gen- 
erations, perhaps,  a  member  of  this  noble  family  in  the  same 
wa}'  rises  to  be  a  saint,  and  it  may  be  to  found  a  family  of 
saints.      Saints  are  generally  from  the  ranks  of  the  nobility. 

This  is  too  fanciful  for  our  taste.  In  our  mode  of  con- 
sidering social  ranks,  the  lowest  are  not  those  who  have  not 
yet  risen  to  manhood,  but  those  who  have  fallen  below  it, 
and  the  highest  are  not  those  who  have  acquired,  but  those 
who  retained,  their  original  rank  of  freemen.  The  aristoc- 
racy may  be  replenished  or  recruited  by  individuals  from 
the  people,  but,  as  a  social  order  or  class,  they  are  never  to 
be  regarded  as  a  people  developed  and  completed,  any  more 
than  believers  are  to  be  regarded  as  heretics  developed  and 
completed,  or  Catholicity  as  the  development  and  comple- 
tion of  Protestantism. 

Moreover,  we  are  not  prepared  to  concede  that  the  true 
aristocracy  owe  their  rank  either  to  their  blood  or  to  their 
personal  merit.  We  are  too  much  of  a  republican  to  be- 
lieve that  God  has  created  two  races  of  men,  one  noble  and 
the  other  ignoble,  and  men  themselves  cannot  create  races. 
The  most  subtile  chemical  analysis  can  detect  no  difference 
between  the  blood  of  the  noble  and  that  of  the  people.  M. 
Saint-Bonnet  himself  places,  very  properly,  the  clergy  at 
the  head  of  the  aristocracy,  and  calls  them  the  first  or  chief 
aristocracy  ;  and  the  clergy,  under  Christianity,  are  taken 
indiscriminately  from  all  classes  of  society,  and  it  is  fair  to 
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presnine  that,  if  blood  were  a  matter  of  importance,  the 
church  would  make  it  a  condition  in  candidates  for  holy  or- 
ders. Our  Lord  selected  his  apostles,  not  from  the  highest, 
but  the  lowest  class  of  their  countrymen,  poor  fishermen 
and  despised  publicans.  It  does  not  appear  that  St.  Peter 
was  distinguished  for  his  blood,  nor  is  the  aristocracy,  the 
aristocracy  that  founds  and  directs  society  we  mean,  always 
such  in  consequence  of  personal  merit.  It  is  an  aristocracy 
of  office,  position,  education,  science,  and  manners,  an  aris- 
tocracy which  does  not  make  itself,  but  which  God  medi- 
ately or  immediately  institutes  for  religious,  moral,  and  so- 
cial purposes.  The  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  personal  merit  of  the  minister.  Aristocracy  is 
an  office,  a  trust,  and  they  who  hold  it  are  responsible  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  discharge  its  duties.  This  is  cer- 
tainly true  of  the  clergy,  and  was  originally  true  of  the  sec- 
ular nobility,  and  the  great  and  deplorable  fall  of  modern 
society  was  effected  when  the  title  became  expressive  of  a 
social  rank  without  an  official  rank  or  corresponding  employ- 
ment. The  feudal  nobility  was  not  a  mere  titular  nobility, 
and  Eno:land  shows  some  relic  of  her  old  Catholic  wisdom 
in  restricting  the  title  of  noble  to  the  members  of  her  house 
of  peers.  The  author  either  takes  blood  and  merit  in  an 
unauthorized  sense,  or  else  he  pushes  his  theory  to  a  ridicu- 
lous extreme.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  clergy,  the  only  real 
aristocracy,  are  in  personal  merit  infinitely  superior  to  any 
other  class  of  society,  but  some  of  them  have  not  led  very 
edifying  lives,  and  their  efficiency  in  respect  to  civilization, 
as  in  respect  to  salvation,  is  in  their  office,  in  the  doctrine, 
the  sacraments,  the  discipline  of  which  they  are  the  minis- 
ters, not  in  their  personal  virtue. 

The  author  attribute's  the  savage  state  to  the  lack  of  capi- 
tal, and  the  lack  of  capital  to  the  lack  of  security.  The 
savage  has  no  security  that  if  he  sows  he  shall  reap, — and 
therefore  sows  not  and  fails  to  make  the  soil,  the  soil  fails 
to  make  the  climate,  the  climate  fails  to  make  the  blood, 
and  so  he  himself  remains  unmade.  But  savages  have 
among  them  all  the  social  ranks  and  distinctions  ordinarily 
found  in  civilized  communities.  Our  American  Indians 
have  their  priestly,  their  royal,  and  their  noble  families. 
How  happens  it  that  their  aristocracy  do  not  establish  this 
security,  found  society,  and  raise  their  people  to  a  civilized 
state  ?  ^ay,  this  very  lack  of  security  is  exaggerated.  The 
depredations  of  one  tribe  upon  another  are  not  more  com- 
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mon  than  the  depredations  of  one  state  upon  another 
among  modern  civilized  states,  and  tliere  are  few  civilized 
communities  now  to  be  found  in  which  internal  police,  ac- 
cording to  the  Indian  sense,  is  better  maintained  than  in  the 
bosom  of  the  tribe  itself.  The  reason  is  obvious  enough 
why  our  Indian  aristocracy  fail  to  establish  society.  It  is 
not  in  the  lack  of  capital,  unless  we  use  the  word  in  a  sense 
which  begs  the  whole  question,  not  in  the  lack  of  security, 
nor  yet  in  the  lack  of  blood  ;  but  in  the  lack  of  the  true 
religion  and  the  orthodox  clergy,  the  only  civilizers.  Send 
the  Catholic  missionary  among  them,  let  him  preach  Christ 
crucified  to  them,  catechize  and  baptize  them,  and  feed  them 
with  the  bread  of  angels,  and  they  become  good  Christians, 
even  saints ;  and  that  too  in  the  first  generation,  without 
any  change  as  to  material  capital,  the  soil,  the  climate,  or 
the  blood.  Here  is  a  fact  that  suggests  to  us  a  strong  doubt 
as  to  M.  Saint-Bonnet's  theory  of  capital  and  blood.  The 
saint,  according  to  that  very  theory,  is  highest  in  the  social 
hierarchy,  and  the  mo-t  perfect  form  of  developed  manhood. 
Yet  here  is  your  poor  savage,  by  faith  and  the  sacraments, 
with  no  other  change  than  they  imply,  becoming  a  saint, 
and  rising  to  the  topmost  round  of  civilization.  Many  a 
congregation  of  savages,  converted  by  our  humble,  labori- 
ous, and  self-sacrificing  missionaries,  in  all  the  really  Chris- 
tian virtues  can  put  to  shame  not  a  few  of  your  European 
kings  and  nobles.  Yet  nothing  in  their  condition  that  comes 
properly  under  the  head  of  capital  has  been  changed.  They 
live  mainly  by  fishing  and  hunting,  as  did  their  ancestors. 
The  early  Christians,  the  saints  and  martyrs,  who  by  their 
faith,  their  piety,  their  zeal,  their  charity,  and  their  heroic 
sufferings  conquered  pagan  Home,  and  planted  the  cross  in 
triumph  on  the  cajntal  of  the  world,  were  seldom  gathered 
from  the  secular  nobility  or  the  nominally  superior 
classes  of  society,  but  chiefly  from  slaves,  the  poor,  and  the 
ignoble.  "  For  you  see  your  vocation,  brethren,  that  not 
many  are  wise  according  to  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble;  but  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  hath  God 
chosen,  that  he  may  confound  the  wise  ;  and  the  weak  things 
of  the  world  hath  God  chosen  that  he  may  confound  the 
strong;  and  tiie  mean  things  of  the  world,  and  things  that 
are  contemptible,  hath  God  chosen,  and  things  that  are  not, 
that  he  might  destroy'  the  things  that  are ;  tliat  no  flesh 
should  gloiy  in  liis  sight.  But  from  him  are  ye  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  is  made  to  us  wisdom  from  God,  and  justice,  and 
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sanctification,  and  redemption,  that,  as  it  is  written,  He  that 
glorieth  may  glory  in  tlie  Lord."  This  was  true  not  only  in 
the  beginning,  but  it  is  the  settled  order  of  God's  provi- 
dence in  advancing  his  kingdom  in  this  world.  He  chooses 
always  the  course  opposed  to  that  which  human  wisdom  ap- 
proves. The  blessed  apostle  makes  no  account  of  material 
capital ;  he  says  nothing  of  its  being  necessary,  in  order  to 
attain  to  sanctity,  that  man  should  make  the  soil,  the  soil  the 
climate,  the  climate  the  blood,  and  the  blood  the  saint. 
Capital  and  blood,  except  the  blood  of  Christ  that  cleanseth 
from  all  sin,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  regarded  by  him  as 
of  any  importance  at  all,  in  the  process  of  making  saints. 
The  reason  probably  is,  that  sanctity  is  not  a  plant  of  nat- 
ural growth,  nor  a  product  of  natural  culture.  The  apostle 
always  places  it  in  the  supernatural  order  and  teaches  that  it 
is  from  God  through  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  made  to  us  wis- 
dom, and  justice,  and  sanctity,  and  redemption,  and  there- 
fore not  through  human  culture  and  development,  through 
man's  labor  in  making  the  soil,  the  soil  making  the  climate, 
the  climate  making  the  blood,  and  the  blood  making  the 
saint.  This  process  of  making  saints  the  apostle  certainly 
does  not  recognize,  no  doubt  because  he  received  no  notice 
of  it  in  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  probably  a  re- 
cent development. 

The  author  tells  us  that,  notwithstanding  the  apostolic  la- 
bors of  St.  Francis  Xavier  and  others  in  India,  Japan,  and 
China,  Christianity  could  not  take  root  there,  and  the  holy 
missionaries  failed  entirely  to  establish  there  a  Christian 
civilization,  and  because  the  blood  of  those  old  effete  na- 
tions would  not  bear  it.  He  thinks  that  those  nations  can 
be  converted  and  made  Christian  nations  only  by  carrying 
there  the  European,  and  perhaps  the  French  flesh,  which 
has  for  eighteen  centuries  been  nourished  by  the  flesh  of 
Christ. 

"Le  christianisme  n'entrera  vivant  au  .Japon  et  ailleurs,  que  lorsque 
des  masses  de  chretieus  vivants  iront  porter  leur  sang  dans  les  veinea 
epuisees  de  ces  peuples.  II  n'a  ete  donne  S.  la  morale  de  coramencer  des 
races  que  cliez  nous,  loin  du  soleil,  loin  de  toutes  les  avances  faites  par 
la  nature  aux  premiers  humains.  Desormais  la  race  cerebrale,  a  fait 
trop  de  progr^s  pour  qu'on  puisse  racheter  un  peuple  Sl  notre  degre  sans 
le  faire  communicr  ^  notre  chair.  Malgre  ses  efforts,  sa  vie,  sa  saintete, 
son  martyre,  Saint  Fran^ois-Xavier  n'a  pu  laisser  une  civilisation  cbre- 
tienneau  Japon.  Par  des  revolutions  peu  prevues,  cette  chair  humaine,  & 
laquelle  la  chair  du  Christ  sert  de  levain  depuis  dix-huit  sificles,  ira  porter 
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•son  ferment  de  vie  dans  la  chair  esclave  des  enfants  de  Sem  et  de  Cham. 
Et  d'ailleurs,  si  I'Orient  eQt  pris  le  premier  le  christianisme,  c'etit  ete  le 
christianisme  rSvenr  avant  d'etre  le  christianisme  pratique  des  peuples 
occidentaux.  L'amour  s'y  fiit  forme  avant  la  personalite ;  le  sol  hu- 
main  n'y  etit  pas  re9u  un  assez  profond  labourage  ;  il  n'aurait  pu  fournir 
lasfiveau  monde  europeen.comme  11  estappele  maintenaut  d  Ten  rece- 
voir.  Saint  Pierre  fut  etabli  avant  Saint  Jean,  bien  que  ce  dernier  soil, 
aussi,  celui  que  mon  Sme  prefere. " 

It  is  true  the  author  cites  in  this  passage  M.  Enfantin,  late 
sovereign  pontiff  of  the  Saint-Sinionian  religion  ;  but  he  cites 
him  in  a  manner  which  proves  that  he  adopts  it,  and  adopts 
it  as  showing  the  reason  why  Chi-istianity  has  not  maintained 
its  ground  in  tlie  East,  and 'why  the  oriental  nations  still  re- 
main out  of  the  pale  of  Christian  civilization. 

M.  Saint-Bonnet  contends  that  the  order  of  Providence  is, 
that  in  this  world  all  should  be  distributed  according  to 
merit,  and  that  men  are  people,  burghers,  nobles,  saints,  and 
nations  are  savage,  barbarous,  civilized,  Christian,  most 
Christian,  according  to  their  several  degrees  of  merit.  As 
merit  proceeds  from  the  will,  from  the  activity  of  man,  God 
is  obliged  in  the  order  of  facts  to  follow  man,  and  therefore 
Christianity  cannot  precede  or  go  before  man's  merit. 
What  the  author  really  means  by  this  is  to  us  uncertain  ;  but 
certainly,  as  he  not  seldom  applies  his  principle  that  all  is 
according  to  merit,  that  principle  is  one  which  as  a  Catholic 
he  cannot  hold  ;  for  it  is  rank  Pelagianism,  the  dominant 
heresy  of  the  age.  A  man  does  not  become  a  saint  because 
he  merits  to  be  a  saint.  Did  not  St.  Paul  say,  "By  grace  I 
am  what  I  am  "  ?  Is  grace  of  merit  ?  Is  not  grace  always 
gratuitous,  even  by  the  very  force  of  the  word  ?  Man  prior 
to  grace  cannot  merit  grace,  nor  even  prepare  himself  for 
it.  The  beginning  and  end  of  his  sanctity  are  of  pure 
grace.  Even  by  keeping  the  precepts  of  the  natural  law 
man  does  not  positively  dispose  himself  for  grace ;  he  only 
removes  the  obstacles  which  actual  sins  interpose  to  its  oper- 
ation. The  author  in  his  brilliant  theorizing  seems  to  us  to 
forget  this  important  Catholic  doctrine.  By  making  all  de- 
pend on  merit,  instead  of  the  free  grace  of  God,  by  repre- 
senting man  as  making  the  soil,  thesoil  the  climate,  the  cli- 
mate the  blood,  and  the  blood  the  saint,  he  gives  man  the 
right  to  glory  in  himself,  whereas  the  apostle  allows  him 
to  glory  only  in  the  Lord.  The  author,  too,  we  suspect,  is 
a  little  carnal  in  his  views  of  tiie  influence  of  the  sacred 
body  of  our  Lord  received  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament.     We 
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are  not  aware  that  it  works  a  revolution  in  the  blood  or  flesh 
of  the  race.  Its  influence  Ave  had  supposed  was  spiritual, 
not  carnal.  The  old  Adam  remains  even  in  the  saint,  as 
lono;  as  he  lives,  and  the  child  of  saintly  parents  is  born  a 
child  of  wrath  as  well  as  the  child  of  infldels,  and  in  admin- 
istering baptism  to  either  the  church  observes  the  same  rites 
and  ceremonies.  The  Christian  transmits  no  Christian  vir- 
tue with  his  flesh.  Kow,  as  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord, 
every  one  of  us  must  say,  "I  was  conceived  in  iniquity,  and 
in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me."  The  Christian  graces 
and  virtues  are  personal,  and  affect  solely  the  personal  char- 
acter; they  do  not  enter  into  human  nature,  and  become  the 
natural  inheritance  of  the  race.  The  Son  of  God  assumed 
human  nature  in  indimduo^  not  in  specie^  and  he  was  not, 
and  is  not  converted  into  flesh;  he  only  took  human  nature 
up  to  himself.  The  author  seems  also  not  to  remember  that 
the  virtues  by  which,  according  to  him,  wealth  is  accumu- 
lated, are  not  Christian  virtues,  and  have  no  necessary  con- 
nection with  Christian  sanctity.  Sanctity  is  not  in  their  or- 
der, and  they,  or  any  of  the  secular  virtues,  are  never  its 
germs.  The  author  could  not  fall  into  a  graver  mistake 
than  to  suppose  that  the  saint  is  the  natural  development  or 
complement  of  what  he  calls  'people. 

Slavery,  in  the  ancient  world,  the  author  says,  was  a  sort 
of  forced  Christianity,  and  justifiable  because  necessary  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  capital,  to  break  down  human  pride, 
and  to  produce  the  Christian  virtues  of  patience  and  resig- 
nation. But  where  is  the  justice  in  reducing  one  portion 
of  mankind  to  slavery  that  the  other  portion  may  be  free? 
Why  is  it  necessary  that  a  freeman  should  consume  more  in 
proportion  to  what  he  produces  than  a  slave?  If  it  is  not, 
there  was  no  necessity  of  slavery  to  supply  the  lack  of  cap- 
ital, and  it  was  no  real  substitute  for  capital.  Did  slavery 
tend  to  humble  or  to  exalt  the  pride  of  the  slave-holders  ? 
Were  the  forced  virtues  of  patience  and  resignation  Chris- 
tian virtues  ?  If  they  were,  and  slavery  is  favorable  to 
their  growth,  why  does  the  author  represent  it  as  one  of  the 
chief  glories  of  the  church  that  she  has  abolished  slavery 
throughout  the  European  world  ?  St.  Augustine  teaches  us 
that  slavery  pertains  to  the  penal  providence  of  God,  orig- 
inates in  sin,  and  may  serve,  like  all  the  sufferings  of  this 
life,  as  a  salutary  penance,  if  properly  submitted  to. 

Labor,  says  the  author,  is  not  for  wants,  but  wants  are  for 
labor,  and  labor  is  to  prevent  wealth   from  being  a  great 
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evil.  But  wliat  is  wealth  for,  if  not  for  wants  ?  Wealth 
acquired  by  idleness  or  robbery,  that  is,  without  labor,  al- 
ways corrupts.  How,  then,  does  the  author  defend  heredi- 
tary wealth  against  the  socialists,  since  wealth  inlierited  is 
not  acquired  by  the  labor  of  him  who  inherits  it?  Wealth 
acquired  by  immoral  means,  no  doul)t,  proves  that  corrup- 
tion already  exists,  and  with  just  as  little  doubt  it  tends  to 
extend  or  increase  corruption  ;  but  is  it  true,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  wealth  acquired  by  labor  always  tends  to  make 
the  possessor  moral  ?  If  so,  the  Chinese,  the  Scotch,  the 
Enolish,  and  the  Anglo-Americans  should  be  the  most 
moral  people  on  the  globe,  instead  of  being,  as  they  are,  the 
most  immoral,  if  we  speak,  as  the  author  must  be  under- 
stood to  speak,  of  Christian  morality.  In  fact,  labor  for  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  sensuality, 
or  for  its  own  sake,  as  the  miser  accumulates  it,  is  itself  im- 
moral, and  repugnant  to  Christian  sanctity.  Labor  in  itself 
considered  is  neither  moral  noi-  immoral.  It  is  a  punish- 
ment imposed  upon  the  human  race,  and,  like  all  punish- 
ments in  our  probationary  state,  may  or  may  not  have  a 
moral  effect,  according  to  the  temper  in  which  it  is  borne, 
and  the  end  to  which  it  is  directed  by  the  will  of  him  who 
bears  it.  As  a  general  rule,  wealth,  however  acquired,  is  a 
temptation  and  a  snare. 

But  we  are  exhausting  our  space,  and  most  likely  the 
patience  of  our  readers.  We  do  not  regard  our  author  as 
a  profound  or  an  exact  theologian,  but  we  do  think  him  an 
able  political  economist,  and  wise  and  just  in  his  political 
views  and  observations.  His  practical  remarks  on  our  cur- 
rent politics  deserve  the  highest  praise,  and  we  are  really 
grateful  to  him  for  having  demonstrated  in  an  unanswer- 
able manner,  that  all  labor  bestowed  on  the  falu-ication  of 
luxuries  adds  nothing  to  capital,  but  really  diminishes  it, 
and  thereby  demonstrating  that  our  modern  industrial  and 
commercial  system,  so  much  applauded,  tends  to  impoverish 
instead  of  enriching  the  nations  that  have  adopted  it.  Here, 
and  in  most  of  the  special  questions  he  treats,  the  author 
shows  extensive  knowledge,  rare  sagacity,  and  just  thought, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  errors  in  a  theoretical  point  of 
view,  give  to  his  work  in  the  actual  state  of  things  a  very 
great  practical  value.  We  hope  to  return  to  his  views  of 
some  of  these  special  questions  hereafter ;  for  we  would  not 
have  our  readers  infer  that  we  hold  either  the  author  or  his 
labors  in  light  esteem,  because  we  have  found  in  his  volume 
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some  things  to  censure.  He  has  bravely  combated  the  mod- 
ern enemies  of  society,  he  has  exposed  most  satisfactorily 
the  fallacies  of  the  socialists,  and  vindicated  the  absolute 
importance  of  the  church  as  the  first  and  only  source  of 
civilization,  order,  and  society.  If  he  has  erred,  it  has  not 
been  with  malice;  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  is  unquestion- 
able, and  his  heart  is  in  the  right  place. 

The  errors  we  have  indicated  may  be  traced  to  the  same 
causes  which  came  so  very  near  leading  the  excellent 
Balrnes  astray,  which  make  us  tremble  for  Padre  Ventura, 
which  engulfed  the  brilliant  La  Mennais,  and  have  stranded 
the  proud  and  philosophic  Gioberti.  They  come,  when 
they  come  honestly,  as  in  the  case  of  our  author,  from  the 
attempt  to  combat  the  enemies  of  religion  and  society  with 
their  own  weapons,  or  rather  from  the  habit  of  considering 
Catholicity  in  its  relation  to  society  and  civilization,  instead 
of  considering  it  in  its  relation  to  the  supernatural  destiny 
of  man,  or  the  salvation  of  the  individual  soul.  We  are, 
perhaps,  in  danger  of  falling  ourselves  into  the  very  heresy 
we  are  combating.  Our  religion  is  just  now  opposed  in  the 
name  of  man,  of  liberty,  of  society,  of  the  earthly  well-being 
of  mankind,  as  our  blessed  Lord  himself  was  by  the  old  car- 
nal Jews,  who  rejected  him,  and  crucified  him  between  two 
thieves,  because  he  came  as  a  spiritual  prince,  to  save  men's 
souls,  not  as  a  temporal  prince,  to  found  an  earthly  king- 
dom and  secure  prosperity  to  his  followers.  We  meet  them 
on  their  own  ground.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the 
church  has  founded  modern  civilization,  and  has  been  the 
source  of  all  the  real  well-being  of  modern  nations.  We 
hasten  to  bring  forward  and  prove  this  fact,  and  having 
done  so,  we  say  to  her  enemies.  Therefore  return  to  the 
church,  and  love  and  obey  her  as  your  mother.  M.  Saint- 
Bonnet  sees — what  is  most  true — that  there  is  no  good  for 
us  even  in  this  life,  unless  we  live  for  God  and  heaven,  and 
he  adds.  Therefore  live  for  God  and  heaven,  not  reflecting 
that,  if  therefore  we  live  for  God  and  heaven,  we  do  not 
live  for  them,  but  for  this  life  alone,  and  are  still  carnal 
Jews  expecting  a  temporal  Messiah  and  an  earthly  paradise. 
The  church  secures  us  the  real  goods  of  tliis  life  precisely 
because  she  does  not  propose  them,  because  she  makes  no 
account  of  them,  and  subdues  in  our  hearts  the  desire  to 
possess  them ;  precisely  because  she  proposes  only  God  and 
heaven,  concentrates  our  affections  on  another  life,  and  en- 
tirely absorbs  us  in  the  great  work  of  saving  our  souls,  of 
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making  our  calling  and  election  sure.  God  and  heaven  are 
gained  by  being  sought ;  earth,  by  being  rejected,  despised, 
trampled  on. 

We  seek  the  reason  of  the  lapse  of  nations  once  Catholic 
into  heresy,  infidelity,  barbarism,  in  extrinsic  causes,  now  in 
this  civil  or  ecclesiastical  policy,  now  in  that  particular  na- 
tional vice  or  cori'uption  ;  and  we  seek  to  win  them  back  to 
their  duty  and  to  salvation  by  a  variety  of  extrinsic  motives, 
addressed  to  the  dominant  tendencies  of  the  age.  All  this 
is  natural,  but  we  suspect  not  altogether  as  wise  and  as  pru- 
dent in  God's  eyes  as  in  our  own.  When  individuals  or 
nations  break  away  from  the  church,  the  reason  is,  that  the 
natural  pride  of  the  human  heart  and  the  love  of  the  world 
have  gained  dominion  over  them,  and  in  most,  if  not  in  all, 
precisely  in  consequence  of  temporal  prosperity.  "  The 
beloved  grew  fat  and  kicked.  He  grew  fat,  and  thick,  and 
gross  ;  he  forsook  God  who  made  him,  and  departed  from 
God,  his  sovereign."  And  we  can  recall  them  to  faith  only 
in  proportion  as  they  are  humbled,  and  we  can  make  them 
feel  that  they  have  souls,  souls  exposed  to  eternal  damnation, 
and  which  cannot  be  saved  out  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  world  is  bad,  but  not,  after  all,  so  had  as  in  the  days  of 
St.  Paul ;  and  yet  he  went  forth  to  correct  it,  not  with  speech 
of  man's  wisdom,  not  with  systems  of  political  economy,  nor 
human  philosophies,  nor  with  long  arguments  to  prove  the 
adaptation  of  the  church  to  the  earthly  wants  of  society  ;  but 
with  the  word  of  God,  as  the  humble  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
resolved  to  know  nothing,  in  the  midv^-t  of  the  corrupt  and 
abandoned  world,  but  "  Christ  and  Mm  crucified."  The 
germ  of  all  the  evil  that  afflicts  individijals  and  nations  is  in 
the  individual  human  heart,  is  born  with  ns,  and  loses  not 
its  vitality  of  death  so  long  as  we  remain  in  the  flesh.  It  is 
only  by  Catholic  faith,  sacraments,  and  discipline  that  it  can 
be  repressed  or  prevented  from  sprouting  forth  and  bearing 
its  poisonous  fruit ;  and  these,  by  repressing  it  in  the  in- 
dividual heart,  and  generating  in  the  same  heart  the  dis- 
positions and  virtues  requisite  to  eternal  salvation,  do  aJl 
that  can  be  done  to  remove  even  national  evils,  and  secure 
temporal  well-being.  Here  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  they  after  all  who  confine  themselves  solely  to 
the  eternal  destiny  of  the  individual,  without  once  thinking 
of  the  bearinof  of  their  labors  on  this  world,  are  under  God 
the  true  founders  of  nations,  promoters  of  social  order,  and 
reformers  of  society.  God's  ways  are  not  ours,  but  it  is  only 
as  we  follow  his  ways  that  we  can  succeed. 
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Works  written  to  sliow  the  civilizing  influences  of  Cath- 
olicity, its  absolute  necessity  as  the  founder  and  preserver 
of  society,  the  assertor  and  only  real  defender  of  liberty, 
may  do  great  good  in  removing  prejudices,  and  the  various 
impediments  to  the  reception  of  the  truth  placed  in  its  way  by 
the  false  liberalism  and  mad  socialism  of  the  age.  And  so 
far  as  they  are  fitted  to  have  this  efiect,  we  are  grateful  for 
them  ;  but  the  more  exclusively  even  such  works  are  written 
from  the  point  of  view,  not  of  an  earthly  destiny,  but  of  our 
supernatural  and  eternal  destiny,  which  after  all  in  hao jpro- 
videntia,  is  our  only  destiny,  the  more  really  serviceable  will 
they  prove.  The  fault  of  most  of  the  works  of  this  sort 
which  fall  under  our  notice  is,  that  they  consider  God  and 
heaven  from  the  human  point  of  view,  in  their  bearing  on 
man  and  society,  not  man  and  society  from  the  point  of  view 
of  God.  Their  authors  proceed  from  man,  society,  history, 
to  the  church,  not  from  the  church  to  tliese ;  that  is,  they 
start  with  man,  with  psychology,  and  not  with  the  catechism, 
and  really  seek  to  develop  the  church  from  man  and  society, 
instead  of  man  and  society  from  the  church  ;  or  if  they  go 
not  so  far  astray  as  this,  they  still  assign  to  man  an  earthly 
destiny,  distinct,  and  in  some  measure  separable,  from  his 
heavenly  destiny,  and  then  attempt  to  consider  the  church 
solely  in  her  relation  to  this  earthly  destiny, — Gioberti's 
grand  error  in  his  Del  Primato^ — sometimes  under  the 
special  aspect  of  philosophy,  sometimes  under  that  of  litera- 
ture and  art,  and  sometimes  under  that  of  politics  and 
political  economy.  The  fate  of  La  Mennais,  Hermes,  and 
Gioberti,  not  to  say  of  Rosmini  and  Ventura,  is  the  best 
evidence  we  can  ask  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  this 
method  of  considering  our  holy  religion.  By  the  catechism, 
which,  as  we  learn  more,  becomes  more  precious  to  us,  and 
by  the  holy  Scriptures  properly  read  and  meditated  in  tlie 
light  of  the  cateciiism,  we  are  placed  at  the  point  of  view,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  of  God  himself,  and  see  things,  as  far  as 
we  see  them  at  all,  as  God  sees  them,  as  they  are,  and  become 
able  to  judge  them  with  his  judgment.  Seen  and  judged 
according  to  divine  revelation,  we  can  represent  them  in 
their  true  light,  and  then  in  that  light  in  which  alone  their 
representation  becomes  effectual  for  good. 

God  has  placed  the  church  in  the  world  to  redeem  men 
from  sin,  and  elevate  them  to  himself.  He  has  placed  her 
here  as  the  divine  and  essential  element  in  society,  and  with- 
out Jier  no  true  society  is  practicable,  or  even  conceivable. 
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He  has  enriched  her  with  the  infinite  treasures  of  his  love 
and  his  wisdom.  In  the  patriarchal  form,  in  the  synagogue, 
or  as  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  she  subsists 
in  all  ages  and  nations,  and  is  in  each  the  divine  assistance 
requisite  to  enable  man  to  return  to  God  as  his  last  end,  to 
save  his  soul,  and  thus  fulfil  his  only  destiny.  In  her  is  the 
necessary  capital,  iXxa  pretniere  rnise  defonds  of  liberty,  the 
blood  that  fortus  the  true  aristocracy  ;  nay,  the  true  aristoc- 
racy itself,  tliat  institutes,  preserves,  or  restores  society.  She 
through  her  clergy  can  preserve  the  old  civilized  state,  re- 
store the  state  when  fallen  into  the  condition  of  the  modern 
European  nations,  and  civilize  the  most  barbarous  and  savage 
tribes,  by  insisting,  and  hecaxise  insisting,  ovAy  on  the  things 
v/hich  pertain  to  the  salvation  of  the  individual  soul,  if 
she  be  obeyed  and  her  instructions  followed.  If  individuals 
and  nations  submit  to  her,  and  according  to  her  instructions, 
seek  only  the  eternal  salvation  of  the  soul,  all  will  go  well 
with  them  ;  if  they  will  not,  there  is  no  help,  there  is  no 
good  for  them  ;  and  they  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  the 
greater  their  temporal  prosperity  the  deeper  will  be  their 
damnation.  Here  is  the  settled  order  of  God's  providence, 
let  men  wrangle,  fight,  dispute,  speculate,  reason,  as  they 
will.  So  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  with  philosophical, 
political,  social,  or  economical  problems  as  such.  Let  us 
once  acquire  the  virtues  indispensable  to  salvation,  and  these 
problems  will  solve  themselves,  or  cease  to  need  solution. 
We  must  be  Christians,  not  heathens  or  carnal  Jews,  or  else 
there  is  no  good  for  us. 


HILDRETH'S  THEORY  OE  MORALS.* 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1844.] 

When  an  author  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  his  work  is 
written  in  strict  accordance  with  the  inductive  method  of 
investigation,  we  are  sure,  if  his  work  concerns  religion  or 
morals,  that  he  is  either  about  to  disgust  us  with  his  non- 
sense, or  to  shock  us  with  his  blasphemy.  Mr.  Hildreth,  in 
this  brief  treatise  on  morals,  succeeds  in  doing  both.  Only 
the  rank  infidelity  of  his  doctrine,  and  his  blasphemous 
sneers  at  the  existence  of  God,  in  every  sense  in  which  his 
existence  is  distinguishable  from  that  of  nature,  and  at  all 
who  believe  in  God  and  rely  on  his  providence  and  grace, 
give  it  sufficient  character  to  render  one  pardonable  for  even 
taking  the  trouble  to  condemn  it.  It  is  an  exaggeration,  in 
morals,  of  what  Mr.  Parker's  "  Discourse  on  Matters  per- 
taining to  Religion  "  is  in  theology;  and,  without  the  grace 
to  confess  it,  is  as  absurd  as  Bentham's  Utility,  as  sceptical 
as  Hume,  and  as  positively  atheistic  as  D'  Holbach. 

Mr.  Hildreth  Ijegins  his  work  by  condemning  all  those 
moralists  who  believe  in  the  eternal  distinction  between 
good  and  evil ;  and  by  assuming  that  all  our  knowledge  is 
confined  to  a  knowledge  of  our  own  constitution ;  that  we 
do  not,  and  cannot,  know  things  in  themselves,  but  merely 
what  they  appear  to  us ;  that  is  to  say,  we  can  know  only 
our  own  subjective  modes  and  affections.  And  after  having 
assumed  this,  he  has  the  consummate  impudence  to  talk  of 
morals,  of  moral  distinctions,  of  justice  and  injustice,  of 
virtue  and  vice  !  "  The  constitution  of  our  own  nature,"  he 
tells  us,  "  not  the  absolute  constitution  of  things,  is  the 
proper  object  of  human  research  ;  and  onl}^  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  man  can  we  find,  if  we  find  at  all,  the  origin  of 
human  opinions  and  actions."  So  all  in  the  life  of  man 
originates  in  man,  and  we  need  not  to  look  beyond  man 
himself,  for  the  explanation  of  his  h.istory.  Man,  then,  must 
be  sufficient  for  himself ;  then,  so  far  as  concerns  himself, 

*  Tlieory  of  Morals.  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Law  of  Moral  Distiv/;- 
tions,  and  the  Variations  and  Contradictions  of  Ethical  Codes.  By  Rich- 
ard Hildreth.     Boston  :  1844. 
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in  tlie  plaee  of  God  !     With  all  this  for  his  point  of  depart- 
ure, it  is  easy  to  foresee,  our  author  must  ultimately  arrive 

NOWHERE. 

Let  the  matter  be  understood.  Mr.  Hildreth  promises  us 
a  Theory  of  Morals.  Morals  must  have  some  foundation  ; 
but  he  assigns  them  no  foundation,  or,  at  most,  only  such 
foundation  as  they  may  have  in  the  constitution  of  man  him- 
self. The  morals,  then,  of  whicii  he  can,  at  best,  give  us  a 
theory,  whether  true  or  false,  are  not  morals  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  but  only  what  man,  as  he  now  is,  holds  to 
be  morals.  That  is,  he  gives  us  not  a  theory  of  morals,  but 
a  theory  of  men's  notions  of  morals.  But  as  we  can  know 
nothing  beyond  ourselves,  the  truth  or  falsity  of  these  no- 
tions, objectively  considered,  we  can  never  know  ;  therefore 
we  can  never  know  whether  what  we  call  moral  really  be 
moral  or  the  reverse. 

This  is  to  begin  a  theory  of  morals  by  denying  the  possi- 
bility of  any  science  of  morals.  All  morality  necessarily  pre- 
supposes an  objective  law, — a  law  out  of  man,  above  man, 
and  to  which  man  is  accountable ;  which  he  is  under  obli- 
gation to  obey ;  obedience  to  which  constitutes  his  virtue, 
and  the  rectitude  of  his  act,  and  disobedience  to  which  con- 
stitutes his  vice,  and  the  injustice  of  his  act.  The  concep- 
tion of  this  law,  to  which  we  are  accountable,  is  essential  to 
the  very  idea  of  morality.  Without  conceiving  of  this  law, 
no  moral  character,  or  moral  distinction,  is  in  the  remotest 
degree  conceivable.  Is  there  such  a  law?  Is  it  known  or 
knowable  ?  What  does  it  enjoin  ?  If  there  be  no  such  lawj 
or  if  no  such  law  is  or  can  be  known  by  us,  then  man  is  not 
a  moral  being,  and  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  talk  of  a  theory  of 
morals. 

Mr.  Hildreth  nowhere  recognizes  a  moral  law,  nor  even 
a  moral  lawgiver.  Duty  is  a  word  not  needed  in  his  vocab- 
ulary ;  accountability  is  a  conception  he  does  not  appear 
even  to  have  entertained.  He  has  studied  Benthamism  till 
his  head  is  more  confused,  if  possible,  than  was  ever  Ben- 
tham's  own  head,  and  till  even  i>is  heart  appears  to  have  lost 
all  its  native  appreciation  of  right  and  wrong.  There  evi- 
dently can  be  no  morality  without  a  moral  law;  no  moral 
law  without  a  moral  lawgiver,  nor  without  a  moral  lawgiver 
who  has  the  sovereign  rigiit  to  impose  the  law, — that  is, 
to  command  ;  whose  word  is  a  command,  whose  will  is  law. 
All  morality,  then,  has  necessarily  its  foundation  in  theology; 
and  no  man  who  denies  the  existence  of  God  can  recosuize. 
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consistently,  any  moral  obligation  whatever.  The  attempt 
to  separate  between  religion  and  morals,  and  to  obtain  a  solid 
foundation,  independent  of  religious  faith,  for  our  moral 
superstructure,  has  always  proved,  and  must  always  prove, 
no  less  disastrous  to  morals  than  to  religion.  Atheism,  or 
even  pantheism,  is  incompatible  with  the  recognition  of 
moral  distinctions.  The  foundation  of  all  moral  eonception 
is  the  conception  of  God,  and  of  God  as  sovereign  Law- 
giver. 

Now,  Mr.  Hildreth  sneers,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
book  to  the  end,  at  those  who,  as  he  expresses  it,  believe 
"  in  a  personal  God."  We  are  aware  that  we  have  had 
some  few  transcendental  philosophers,  if  philosophers  they 
are,  who  have  really  fancied,  that,  in  denying  the  person- 
ality of  God,  they  were  not  making  a  profession  of  atheism; 
but  because  these  men  and  women,  or  rather  boys  and  girls, 
have  dreamed  silly  dreams,  and  talked  nonsense  while 
seriously  believing  themselves  to  be  speaking  as  oracles  of 
wisdom,  we  know  not  that  we  should  be  debarred  from  call- 
ing men  and  notions  by  tlieir  right  names.  Doctrines  pass 
current  among  us,  are  even  entertained  by  many  of  whom 
we  should  have  a  right  to  expect  better  things,  which,  if  not 
disguised  by  a  peculiar  terminology,  which,  if  called  right 
out,  in  good,  plain  English,  by  tlieir  proper  names,  would 
be  regarded  with  all  but  universal  horror,  and  recoiled  from 
as  from  the  Evil  One  himself.  The  transcendental  dis- 
honesty of  dressing  out  infidel  notions  in  the  language  of 
piety  and  faith,  imported  from  Germany  and  propagated 
among  us  by  the  Dial-istic*  philosophers  and  poets,  or 
rather  philosopherlings  and  poetasters,  has  caused  infinite 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  good,  plain,  honest  people,  and 
cannot  be  condemned  in  terms  too  pointed  or  too  severe. 
We  call  the  man  who  denies  the  personality  of  God  an 
atheist,  and  we  can  rank  him  nowhere  but  with  "  the  fool  " 
of  the  Psalmist,  who  says  "  there  is  no  God  ; "  only  he  is 
rather  an  exaggeration  of  the  Psalmist's  fool,  for  he  not  only 
says  there  is  no  God,  but  lias  also  the  folly  to  try  to  per- 
suade himself  and  others,  that  in  denying  God  he  does  not 
deny  him. 


*  The  Dial,  a  quarterly  review  published  at  Boston,  was  the  orgau  of 
the  transcendentalists.  It  was  edited  by  Miss  Sarah  Margaret  Fuller  and 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who  were  assisted  by  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  W.  H. 
Channing,  George  Ripley,  Theodore  Parker,  and  others. — Ed. 
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Mr.  Hildreth  assumes  everywhere  throughout  liis  book, 
that  to  I)eHeve  in  a  personal  God — that  is,  in  a  God  at  all,  a 
God  who  is,  and  knows  that  he  is,  and  who  doetli  according 
to  his  will  in  the  armies  above  and  among  the  inhabitants  of 
this  lower  world,  and  whose  providence  extends  to  all  events, 
from  the  rearing  of  the  infant  colony,  the  overwhelming  of 
the  empire,  to  the  consoling  of    the  humble  and  contrite 
heart,  and  the  falling  of  the  feeble  sparrow — is  the  very 
height  of  absurdity,  worthy  only  of  a  sneer,  too  egregious  a 
folly  to  be  seriously  refuted.     And  yet  Mr.  Hildreth  has 
been  brought  up  in  a  professedly  Christian  community,  re- 
ceived an  education  from  professedly  Christian  parents  at  a 
professedly  Christian  university,  and  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised, if   he  should  even  fancy  himself  a  Christian,  and 
take  the  charge  of  atheism,  which  we  bring  against  his  doc- 
trine, as  a  foul  misrepresentation  !     But  will  he  tell  us  what 
he  means  by  an  ?'mpersonal  God  ?     In  what  sense  can  his 
impersonal  God  be  distinguished  from  nature  ?     And  has  he 
the  effrontery  to  maintain,  in    open    day,  that  a    doctrine 
which  identities  God  and  nature  is  compatible  with  a  belief 
in  God  at  all  ?     In  this  case,  the  radical  conception  of  God 
as  creator  is  rejected,  and  replaced,  at  best,  only  by  the 
natura  naturans  of  Spinoza,  which  no  possible  ingenuity 
can  make  the  equivalent  of   God  creating.     Spinoza'admits 
but  one  only  substance  with  its  infinite  modes;  and  accord- 
ing to  him,  what  we  call  the  universe,  and  which  is  resolv- 
able into  thought  and  extension,  is  nothing   but  these  two 
modes  of  the  infinite  substance,  which,  according  to  him,  it 
matters  not  whether  called  God  or  nature.     Here  you  have 
merely  substance  and  mode,  where  you  should  have  cause 
and  effect,  creator  and  creation.     The  difference  between  the 
two  is  immense.     The  mode  is  a  mere  distinction  in  the  sub- 
stance itself,  not  a  somewhat  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
substance.     Consequently,   it    is   identically  the    substance 
itself,  under  a  special  aspect.     Hence,  God  and  the  universe, 
conceived  as  substance  and  mode,  are  conceived  to  be  iden- 
tical ;  and  therefore  we  may  say,  indifferently,  the  universe 
is  God,  or  God  is  the  nniverse.  '  But  the  distinction  of  cause 
and  effect,  of  creator  and  creation,  is  of  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent nature ;  it  is  a  distinction,  not  in  God,  l)ut  hetireen 
God  and  his  creation,  whereby  the  one  is  distinguished  from 
the  other,  as  a  man's  thought^is  distinguished  from  himself, 
or  he  himself  from  his  volition.     If  we  deny  this  distinction, 
if  we  deny  that  God  exists  independently  of  his  works,  that 
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he  works  freely,  sovereignly,  from  will,  purpose,  intention, 
design,  we  deny  the  fundamental  conception  of  Gofi,  and 
are  virtually  atheists.  Now,  in  denying  the  personality  of 
God,  and  identifying  God  and  nature,  we  do  den}'  all  this. 

This  established,  we  find  our  author  talking  of  morals, 
and  undertaking  to  give  us  a  theory  of  morals,  after  having 
denied  the  Lawgiver.  God  denied,  where  is  the  sovereign 
whose  word  is  a  command,  whose  will  is  law?  You  cannot 
have  a  law,  unless  you  have  a  lawgiver.  Well,  where  is  your 
lawgiver?  Nature?  Do  you  know  what  you  mean?  "What 
is  nature  but  your  own  conscitution  ?  What  are  its  laws,  but 
your  own  natural  tendencies,  instincts,  appetites,  propensi- 
ties, passions?  What  is  it,  then,  to  sa.j  that  nature  imposes 
the  law,  but  to  say  that  man  is  bound  to  act  out  himself, 
follow  his  own  inclinations,  and  live  as  he  listeth ;  that  is, 
but  to  say,  that  man  is  without  law,  is  under  no  law,  and 
may  revel  in  the  wildest  license  to  which  his  nature  prompts  ? 
Is  this  your  theory  of  morals  f  But  even  waiving  this,  we 
demand  what  right  nature  has  to  impose  the  law,  and  whence 
the  ground  of  my  right  or  of  my  duty  to  obey  nature? 
What  we  demand,  as  the  foundation  of  morals,  is  not  only 
a  lawgiver,  but  a  lawgiver  who  has  the  right  to  impose  the 
law.  Even  admitting  nature  could  impose  a  law,  whence 
would  that  which  nature  imposes  derive  its  strictly  legal 
character?  A  man  who  knows  so  much  as  our  author,  who 
puts  on  such  lofty  airs,  and  with  a  mere  puff  demolishes  all 
the  great  moralists,  from  Moses  and  Plato  down  to  the  author 
of  "  Archy  Moore,"*  ought  not  to  have  left  so  important  a 
question  unnoticed. 

Mr.  Hildreth  is,  substantially,  a  Benthamite, — for  his  slight 
modification  of  Benthamism  amounts,  practically,  to  nothing 
at  all ;  and  Jeremy  Bentham  was,  as  one  of  Dickens's  char- 
acters says  of  another,  "  a  humbug."  There  is  no  use  in 
trying  to  smooth  the  matter  over,  or  to  invent  fine  phrases 
to  cover  up  the  intolerable  stupidity,  ignorance,  and  dogma- 
tism of  that  prince  of  utilitarians, — a  man  innocent  of  all 
philosophical  conceptions  and  of  all  philosophical  tendency, 
wise  in  his  own  estimation  only,  because  obstinateljMgnorant 
of  the  wisdom  of  others, — an  exaggeration  of  the  very  worst 
features  of  John  Bull,  crying  out  against  cant  and  humbug, 
and  all  the  time  the  very  prince  of  canters  and  humbuggers, 

*Tliis  was  an  anti-slavery  novel  written  by  Mr.  HiWretli  and  after- 
wards enlarged  and  publislied  as  "The  White  Slave." — Ed. 
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and  tlie  most  ea:regions  dupe  of  them  both.  We  deny  not 
that  Jeremy  Bentham  may  have  had  some  good  intentions. 
We  deny  not  that  the  man  even  had  a  heart, — for  we  are  as- 
sured that  he  once  actually  loved,  and  continued  to  love  to 
the  day  of  his  death, — but  all  in  his  mind  was  a  confused 
jumble,  and  he  never  succeeded  in  getting  even  one  toler- 
ably clear  notion  of  the  science  of  moi-als,  either  in  its  prin- 
ciple or  in  its  details.  The  author  of  "  Archy  Moore,"  in 
the  work  before  us,  succeeds  no  better.  He  does  not  appear 
to  want  ability;  he  even  gives  evidence  of  having  beeuv 
originally  endowed  with  talents  of  a  very  high  order ;  and 
his  capacity  as  a  writer,  when  he  chances  to  blunder  on  the 
right  side,  is  more  than  respectable.  But  he  has  never 
clearly  and  distinctly  grasped  the  real  problems  of  the  sci- 
ence he  professes  to  treat ;  he  has  read  some,  thought  some, 
but  has  never  cleared  up  his  thoughts,  and  determined  their 
exact  import  and  value. 

After  rejecting  what  he  calls  the  Platonic  theory  of 
morals,  the  selfish,  the  Stoic,  and  the  Epicurean  systems,  our 
author  proceeds  to  set  forth  his  own,  which  is,  That  such 
actions  as  produce,  or  are  supposed  to  produce,  or  tend  to 
produce,  immediately  or  ultimately,  pleasure  to  sensitive 
beings  other  than  the  actor,  are  right  actions;  and  that  such 
as  produce,  are  supposed  to  produce,  or  tend  to  produce, 
pain  to  sensitive  beings  other  than  the  actor,  are  wrong 
actions.  "  The  word  good  is  employed,"  he  says,  "  to  de- 
scribe any  thing  that  gives  us  pleasure;  the  words  had  and 
evil,  any  thing  that  gives  us  pain,  whether  a  moral  pleasure  or 
a  moral  pain,  or  a  pain  or  a  pleasure  of  any  other  kind.'''' 
So,  then,  when  I  perform  an  action  which  tends  to  the 
pleasure  of  others,  I  do  good,  and  perform  a  right  action  ; 
and,  if  I  do  it  with  the  design  or  intention  of  giving  pleas- 
ure, I  am  virtuous.  On  the  other  hand,  when  I  perform  an 
action  which  tends  to  give  pain  to  others,  I  do  evil,  perform 
a  torong  action,  and  I,  if  I  have  done  it  designedly,  am 
mcious. 

But  will  Mr.  Hildreth  inform  us,  whence  he  derives  his 
proofs  that  good  and  evil  are  resolvable  into  simple  pleasure 
and  pain  ?  If  I  ask  him,  What  is  good  ?  He  answers, 
Pleasure.  Moral  pleasure?  Yes,  or  any  other  hind  of 
pleasure.  If  I  ask,  What  is  evil  ?  He  answers,  Pain. 
Moral  pain  ?  Yes,  or  any  other  kind  of  pain.  Pleasure  and 
pain  are  the  exact  synonymes  of  good  and  evil, — with  the 
single  exception,  that  the  pleasure  be  that  of  some  being 

Vol.  XIV-16 
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other  than  the  actor,  and  also  the  pain.  But  whence  this  ex- 
ce|3tiou  ?  If  pleasure  is  good,  why  is  not  my  pleasure  as  much 
a  good  as  the  pleasure  of  any  other  being?  And  what  reason 
can  be  assigned  why  it  is  less  right  for  me  to  promote  my  own 
pleasure  than  it  is  to  promote  the  pleasure  of  others  ?  If 
pain  is  evil  I  should  like  to  know  why  \ny  pain  is  less  an  evil 
than  another  man's  pain  ?  And  why  it  is  not  as  wrong  for  me 
to  pain  myself  as  to  pain  another?  "Whence,  then,  we  ask 
again,  the  ground  of  this  exception  ?  We  do  not  deny  that 
an  action,  to  be  a  right  action,  must  possess  the  quality  of 
contributing  to  the  good  of  some  other  being  or  beings  than 
the  actor ;  but  we  say,  if  pleasure  is  good,  no  reason  can  be 
assigned  why  the  pleasure  of  the  actor  should  be  excluded. 

Again,  if  all  pain  caused  to  others  is  evil,  and  the  caus- 
ing of  it  wrong. — then  the  pain  I  cause  my  child  when 
I  correct  it,  my  friend  when  I  admonish  him  of  his  faults, 
or  that  which  the  surgeon  causes  in  amputating  a  gangre- 
nous limb,  is  evil,  and  the  act  of  causing  it  wrong,  and,  there- 
fore, an  act  that  should  not  have  been  done.  If  pleasure  is 
good,  and  the  causing  of  it,  in  all  cases,  right,  when  it  does 
not  chance  to  be  the  pleasure  of  the  actor, — then  the  pleas- 
ure I  should  give  the  thief,  by  enabling  him  to  steal,  or  the 
felon,  by  enal)ling  him  to  escape  the  fangs  of  justice,  or  the 
pleasure  I  should  give  by  enabling  men  to  gratify  their  de- 
praved appetites  and  passions,  would  be  good,  and  the  pro- 
moting of  it  right,  and  I  virtuous  in  promoting  it!  Is  our 
moralist  prepared  to  stand  by  all  this  ?  If  not,  he  would  do 
well  to  ask  leave  to  amend  his  definition.  Pleasure  is  not 
the  exact  synonyme  of  good.  There  are  guilty  pleasures, 
and  many  there  are  "  who  take  pleasure  in  unrighteousness." 
Is  it  less  wrong  for  me  to  aid  others  to  the  pleasures  of  un- 
righteousness, than  it  is  to  indulge  them  myself?  Pain  is 
not  always  an  evil,  but  is  sometimes,  especially  the  pain  of 
remorse,  and  pain  imposed  by  the  minister  of  God  by  way  of 
penance  often  the  means  even  of  a  great  and  permanent  good. 
Pleasure  is  not  good,  unless  it  possess  some  quality  beside 
that  of  being  pleasure ;  and  pain  must  possess  some  quality 
beside  that  of  being  pain,  in  order  to  be  evil.  Only  lawful 
pleasures  are  good,  and  only  unlawful  pains  are  evil. 

Here  comes  up,  again,,  the  question  of  the  Law,  and 
therefore  of  the  Lawgiver.  What  pleasures  are  lawful  f 
What  pains  are  unlaivful?  Will  Mr.  Hildreth  answer, 
Such  pleasures  are  lawful  as  tend  to  the  good,  advantage, 
or  utility  of  beings  other  than  the  one  who  causes  them  ? 
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And  unlawful  pains  such  as  tend  to  the  evil,  disadvantage, 
or  harm  of  beinc^s  other  than  the  one  who  causes  them  ? 
Then  his  doctrine,  if  he  resolve  good  into  utility,  will  be 
utilitarianism,  and  differ  from  Benthamism  only  in  excluding 
the  actor  himself  from  the  number  whose  advantage  is 
to  be  sought,  and  from  the  number  whose  harm  is  not  to  be 
sought. 

Suppose  we  resolve  pleasure  into  good,  and  good  itself 
into  utility,  will  Mr.  Hildreth  tell  us  what  is  his  criterion 
by  which  he  determines  what  is  or  is  not  for  the  greatest 
advantage  of  others?  What  is  the  test  of  utility?  How 
do  you  determine  whether  this  particular  act,  before  which 
I  am  deliberating,  is  or  is  not  useful  ?  But  utility  itself  is 
not  ultimate.  For  a  thing  is  useful  only  as  it  contributes 
to  some  end,  and  harmful  only  as  it  prevents  or  hinders  the 
realization  of  some  end.  Nor  is  this  all.  That  is  not  harm- 
ful that  prevents  the  realization  of  a  had  end  ;  nor  that  use- 
ful which  facilitates  the  realization  of  an  end  not  good. 
Hence,  before  we  can  define  what  is  useful  or  harmful,  we 
must  define  what  are  good  and  bad  ends ;  which  can  be 
done  only  by  determining  what  is  absolutely  good  and  what 
is  absolutely  evil.  So  the  adoption  of  the  utilitarian  rule  re- 
lieves no  difficulty.  Before  I  can  know  what  is  useful  to 
others,  I  must  knoM'  what  is  the  end  they  ought  to  seek ; 
and  before  I  can  know  that,  I  must  know  what  is  the  end 
of  creation  itself  ;  that  is,  the  end  for  which  God  made  and 
sustains  the  universe, — a  knowledge  which  Mr.  Hildreth 
represents  as  wholly  out  of  the  question. 

Nor  would  this  be  all.  I  should  be  obliged  not  only  to 
know  the  end  of  creation,  and  the  end  of  the  particular  be- 
ings in  question,  but  also  the  precise  bearing  of  the  act  I 
piopose  to  perform  on  that  end,  whether  to  hinder  or  to  fa- 
cilitate it..  Do  we  know  this  of  any  action  we  are  called  up- 
on to  perform  ?  Who  seeth  the  end  ?  Who  can  tell  what  are 
to  be  the  effects  of  his  act  ?  Who  knows  but  that  which  he 
eoweth  in  joy  and  hope  may  spring  up  in  sorrow  and  an- 
guish ?  Have  not  our  best  intentions  for  others  often  proved 
mischievous  ?  How  often  is  it  that  philanthropy,  pure  and 
ardent,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  special  object,  tramples  on  more 
rights  than  it  secures,  and  causes  greater  evil  by  the  way 
than  it  realizes  in  the  end  ?  The  whole  history  of  our  race 
is  full  of  examples  of  this  sort,  and  our  own  country,  and 
our  own  section  of  it,  affords,  at  this  moment,  its  full  share 
of  these  examples.     How,  then,  are  we  to  determine  what 
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is  a  useful  or  a  harmful  act?     What  is,  we  ask  again,  the 
test  of  utility  ? 

But  even  this  does  not  exhaust  the  difficulties  of  the 
subject.  Morality  implies,  always,  obligation.  Suppose  I 
know  what  is  for  the  good,  the  advantage,  or  even  the 
pleasure  of  others,  whence  follows  it  that  I  am  bound  to 
labor  for  it?  What  is  the  ground  of  my  obligation  to  do 
good  to  others,  to  promote  their  advantage,  or  their  pleasure  ? 
Here  our  author  is  singularly  deficient.  Here  is  his  defini- 
tion of  duty,  which,  so  far  as  our  reading  extends,  he  may 
claim  as  peculiarly  his  own.  "  Duties,  or  obligatory  actions," 
are  ''  actions  the  performance  of  which  is  expected  from  all 
men."  Expected  by  whom  ?  And  on  what  ground  ?  Why, 
poor  man,  in  thy  infidel  darkness,  thou  hast  lost  even  the 
ordinary  sense  of  words.  Duty  is  that  which  a  man  is 
hound  to  perform.  It  necessarily  implies,  independent  of 
man,  a  law  that  binds,  and  a  sovereign  lawgiver  that  imposes 
the  law.  This  is  what  all  the  world  understands  by  duty. 
Are  there  duties  in  this  sense  ?  Answer,  yes,  or  no.  If 
not,  then  say  so,  reject  the  term,  and  not  in  a  cowardly  man- 
ner seek  to  escape,  by  using  the  word  duty  divested  of  its 
ordinary  meaning,  the  odium  which  every  man  justly  incurs, 
who  denies  all  moral  obligation. 

Our  author  contends  for  benevolence,  disinterestedness, 
that  we  should  lal)or  to  promote  others'  happiness  without 
any  regard  to  our  own.  This  would  seem  to  be  somewhat, 
nay,  to  be  much,  and  will  impose  upon  many,  and  make  them 
believe  him  the  advocate  of  pure  and  lofty  moral  principle. 
But  we  have  no  right  to  seek  even  the  happiness  of  others 
but  by  lawful  means,  that  is  to  say,  by  right  means.  Be- 
cause my  motive  is  good,  because  I  am  conscious  that  I  am 
disinterested,  that  I  am  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  for 
others,  it  does  not  follow  that  my  conduct  is  right,  and  that 
I  am  wholly  guiltless  in  what  I  do.  God  is,  say  Mr.  Hil- 
dreth  what' he  will ;  and  God  is  the  moral  governor  of  the 
universe,  and  has  prescribed  to  us  the  path  in  which  we  are 
to  walk.  He  has  fitted  means  to  ends,  and  it  is  only  when 
we  adopt  the  means  he  has  appointed,  and  seek  to  do  good 
in  the  way  he  has  ordained,  that  we  can  be  justified  in 
laboring  for  the  good  of  others.  Eight  ends  can  be  right- 
fully sought  only  by  right  means.  "The  sentiment  of  be- 
nevolence, then,"^  must  operate  lawfully,  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner, in  obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  or  it  is  no  more  to  be 
indulged  than  selfishness.     Here  is  a  principle  which  reform- 
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•ers,  radicals,  conie-outers,  disorgaiiizers,  would  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind,  for  it  is  a  principle  they  are  exceedingly 
prone  to  neglect.  It  is  little  credit  to  a  man  that  he  has  a 
zeal  for  the  good  of  others,  if  it  be  not  a  zeal  according  to 
knowledge.  Here  is  wherefore  so  many,  who  would  do 
good,  who  band  together  for  noble  ends,  and  labor  with  all 
zeal  and  diligence,  do  yet  prove  the  greatest  plagues  and 
tormentors  of  their  kind.  Ten  chances  to  one,  a  man  with 
the  crotchet  of  philanthropy  in  his  head,  proves  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  devil  in  the  guise  of  an  angel  of  light.  Let 
men  be  careful,  how,  Uzza-like,  they  reach  forth  the  hand 
to  steady  the  ark  of  God. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Wherefore  am  I  bound  to  be  benevo- 
lent? Why  are  acts  of  disinterestedness  and  sacrifice  excel- 
lent and  praiseworthy?  We,  of  course,  with  the  limitations 
suggested,  do  not  question  the  fact  ;  but  in  a  theor}'  of 
morals  the  ground  of  all  this  should  be  shown.  Does  Mr. 
Hildreth  show  this?  Not  at  all.  He  nowhere  shows  me 
how  I  am  to  know  what  is  a  right  action,  for  he  nowhere 
shows  me  how  1  am  to  know  what  will  be  useful  to  others; 
and,  more  than  all  this,  he  fails  utterly  to  show  me  why  I 
am  under  obligation  to  seek  it,  even  in  case  I  should  ascer- 
tain it.  What,  then,  is  the  value  of  what  he  has  done  ? 
What  light  does  he  throw  on  any  ethical  problem,  or  any 
question  of  casuistry?  None  at  all.  Yet  he  talks  as  a  man 
who  has  mastered  his  subject,  and  as  one  who  has  the  right 
to  speak  ex  cathedra.  The  arrogance  of  his  tone  is  only 
equalled  by  his  insensibility  to  all  religious  truth.  His 
Work  seems  to  have  been  written  for  the  express  purpose 
of  furnishing  a  moral  code  to  transcendentalists  and  come- 
on  ters. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  Mr.  Hildreth.  The  most 
important  bearing  of  his  delinition  remains  to  be  considered. 
He  defines  a  wrong  action  to  be  an  action  which  causes  or 
tends  to  cause  pain  to  others;  a  right  action,  one  which 
causes  or  tends  to  cause  pleasure  to  others.  But  these 
others  must  l)e  sensitive  beings.  This  definition  is  expressly 
designed  to  exclude  religion  from  the  domain  of  morality. 
Moral  actions  are,  usually,  he  tells  us,  divided  into  three 
classes:  1.  Duties  to  ourselves;  2.  Duties  to  others;  3. 
Duties  to  God.  The  definition  excludes  the  first  class  ;  for 
nothing  we  can  do  to  ourselves,  or  indulge  in,  is  wrong, 
save  so  far  as  it  causes  pain  to  others,  or  diminishes  our  dis- 
position or  ability  to  please  them.     The  third  class  are  also 
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excluded ;  because  God,  beinsj  impersonal,  a  mere  uncon- 
scious force,  is  incapable  of  being  pleased  or  displeased,  of 
approving  or  disapproving.  Consequently,  to  do,  or  to  for- 
bear doing,  tliis  or  that,  because  it  is  pleasing  or  displeasing 
to  God,  is  a  great  absurdity.  Morality  knows  no  God^ 
knows  no  divine  command,  must  have  reference  to  no 
divine  pleasure  or  displeasure.  Consequently,  they  are 
altogether  in  the  wrong  who  represent  the  love  and  worship 
of  God  as  moral  duties,  or  who  deny  that  the  atheist  is,  or 
can  be,  a  moral  man.  God,  according  to  our  author,  is  a 
mere  creature  of  the  human  imagination,  a  mere  human 
personification  of  the  forces  of  nature,  ai'd,  of  course,  can 
have  no  influence  over  a  true  sage ! 

Mr.  Hildreth  proceeds  to  divide  all  moralists  into  two 
classes, — the  forensic  moralists  and  the  mystics.  Forensic 
systems  of  morals  are  those  in  which  the  other  heings,  whose 
pleasure  we  are  to  seek,  "  are  men,  or  occasionally  animals  "; 
"the  mystical  s^^stems  of  morals  are  those  in  which  it  is  the 
pain  or  pleasure  of  the  Deity,  by  which  the  moral  character 
of  actions  is  to  be  tested.  Such  an  act  is  praiseworthy, 
because  it  pleases  God ;  in  other  words,  because  it  gives 
God  pleasure ;  such  an  act  is  wrong,  because  it  is  displeas- 
ing to  God  ;  in  other  words  because  it  gives  God  pain ;  such 
an  act  is  indifferent,  because  it  does  not  affect  God  in  any 
way." 

We  see  that  he  means  here,  by  the  mystical  systems, 
those  which  have  a  religious  foundation,  and  which  make 
the  will  of  God  the  rule  of  moral  action ;  but  does  he  state 
the  case  fairly?  Who  ever  dreamed  of  giving  God  pleas- 
ure or  pain,  in  the  sense  Mr.  Hildreth  implies?  Does  Mr. 
Hildreth  hold  it  a  moral  ;,ctioii  to  tell  the  truth?  To  the 
religious  moralist,  God  is  the  Good,  and  nothing  is  good 
that  is  not  godlike.  God  is  the  standard.  But  God  is  a 
living  being,  an  infinite  personality,  that  is  to  say,  an  infinite 
will,  and  therefore  is  he  rightly  said  to  approve  what  con- 
forms, and  to  disapprove  what  does  not  conform  to  him. 
In  seeking  the  pleasure  of  God,  we  are  simply  seeking  to 
obey  his  law,  that  is,  to  do  that  which  he  approves,  that  is, 
to  do  that  which  conforms  to  his  will,  that  is  to  say,  again, 
that  which  conforms  to  himself.  Nobody  supposes  that 
when  we  refuse  to  conform  to  his  will  he  suffers  pain  ;  or 
that,  when  we  conform,  he  experiences  what  we  term  the 
emotion  of  pleasure.  To  please  God  is  simply  to  conform 
to  his  will  ;  to  dis])lease  him  is  simply  to  disobey  him. 
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"The  mystical  llieory,  however,  when  it  is  made  the  foundation  of 
practical  morals,  is  usually  amalgamated  with  the  selfish  theory  ;  that 
is,  with  the  theory,  that  virtue  consists  in  securing  our  own  greatest 
happiness.  This  amalgamation  easily  takes  place  ;  for  since,  according 
to  the  mystics,  every  thing  depends  on  the  volition  of  God;  and  as  God 
is  supposed  to  act,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  as  men  act,  to  be  influenced 
by  feelings  of  gratitude;  hence,  those  who  please  God  will  certainly  be 
rewarded  by  him  in  the  end,  and  those  who  displease  him  will  be  pun- 
ished. But  as  this  present  life  does  by  no  means  exhibit  any  such 
rewards  and  punishments,  mysticism  has  been  led  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  of 
a  future  retribution;  a  doctrine  which  the  semi-Stoics  and  the  semi-Epi- 
cureans have  also  found  themselves  obliged  to  adopt,  as  the  only  means 
of  giving  any  plausibility  to  their  idea  of  the  coincidence  of  virtue  and 
happiness." 

Mr.  Hildreth  nowhere  accepts  what  he  calls  the  mystical 
theory ;  he  means  to  sneer  at  it,  and  to  hold  it  up  to  our 
abliorrence.  Pie  tlierefore  intends  to  scout  tlie  doctrine  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  and  to  discard  every  sys- 
tem of  morals  that  depends  at  all  on  a  future  state  of  exist- 
ence. We  have  evidently  gone  far  in  our  downward  prog- 
ress. It  is  hardly  to  be  presumed,  that  our  community, 
designedly,  with  fall  consciousness  of  what  it  is  doing, 
would  reject  Cliristianity ;  nnd  yet  it  calls  in  question  every 
article  of  the  Christian's  faith,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  it 
does  it  in  the  name  of  Christ.  The  great  labor,  for  some 
time,  has  been  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  no  Christian,  and 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  he  was,  if  not  an  infidel,  very  much 
like  a  modern  come-outer.  Men  amongst  us — and  to  our 
shame  be  it  said,  we  were  once,  in  more  respects  than  one, 
of  their  number — there  are,  who  really  believe  they  are 
honoring  Christ  as  the  Teacher  of  Truth,  while  they  are 
denying  every  doctrine  he  taught,  and  ^vhile,  in  tlie  poverty 
of  their  religious  creed,  they  fall  below  the  most  stupid  of 
heathen  nations  !  Nay,  we  und  them  parading  this  poverty, 
making  their  boast  of  what  should  be  their  shame.  If  the 
great  body  of  Christian  believers,  from  the  time  of  Christ 
dowm,  have  mistaken  his  doctrines,  and  given  us  something 
entirely  different  from  the  Gospel,  then  one  should  regard 
the  Saviour  as  having  been  wanting  in  the  essential  qualities 
of  a  teacher,  that  of  making  himself  intelligible ;  or  else  he 
provided  with  miserable  skill  and  judgment  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  right  understanding  of  his  doctrine.  In  either 
case,  we  declare  him  unworthy  of  our  confidence,  and,  as 
honest  and  brave  men,  we  should   reject  him  altogether. 
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It  is  painful  to  one  who  has  awaked  from  the  sleep  into 
which  he  had  been  drugged  by  the  spirit  of  liis  age  and 
country,  to  see  how  men,  even  in  the  name  of  Christ,  have 
pared  down  the  Gospel  till  nothing  of  it  is  left.  We  are, 
many  of  us,  boasting  of  our  success  in  this  work,  and  swear- 
ing in  the  very  teeth  of  gaiusayers,  that  we  are  true  Chris- 
tians, first-rate  Cliristians,  the  only  genuine  Christians, 
while  denying  every  distinctive  doctrine  and  precept  of  the 
Gospel.  With  what  ineffable  disdain  do  we  treat  the  simple 
follower  of  Jesus,  who  is  content  to  believe  with  the  apos- 
tles, the  fatliers,  and  the  church  universal !  Why,  we  have 
grown  infinitely  too  wise  to  fall  into  the  absurdity  of  believ- 
ing there  was  wisdom  in  the  world  before  we  were  boi'n. 
Nobody  ever  knew  any  thing  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Gospel,  till  we  were  born !  We  for  the  first  time,  have 
seized  its  true  significance,  and,  after  all,  it  is  no  such 
mighty  affair.  It  is  all  perfectly  simple,  and  means  merely 
that  if  one  is  good  and  does  good, — then  one  is  good  and 
does  good.*  We  have  rejected  from  the  Gospel  all  that 
was  foreign  to  it,  all  that  ignorance,  superstition,  false  learn- 
ing, false  philosophy,  and  priestcraft  have  added  to  it;  we 
have  demolished  hell ;  scouted  the  devil ;  laughed  at  the 
fall ;  reduced  the  Son  of  God,  first,  to  a  promising  Hebrew 
youth,  who  was  a  successful  mesmeriser,  and,  finally,  to  a 
mythic  personage,  created  by  the  creeds  and  fancies  of  men  ; 
we  have,  moreover,  successively  disrobed  God  himself  of 
his  justice,  his  truth,  his  sovereignty,  his  paternity,  his 
providence,  at  last  of  his  personality,  and  resolved  him 
into  a  blind  force,  or  a  mere  fate  or  irresistible  neces- 
sity. And  in  all  this  we  have  been  guilty  of  no 
heresy,  of  no  error  in  doctrine, — have  been,  in  fact,  good, 
true,  faithful,  enlightened,  liberal  Christians,  the  reformers 
of  the  church  and  the  restorers  of  primitive  Christianity ! 
Surely,  this  is  a  wonderful  age,  and  we  are  marvellous 
people  ! 

If  there  is  any  one  doctrine  dear  to  a  Christian  heart,  it 
is  the  doctrine  of  future  retribution,  the  only  doctrine  capa- 
ble of  clearing  up  the  confusion  and  apparent  anomalies  of 
this  life,  and  of  giving  us,  at  all  times,  in  the  darkest  mo- 
ments, a  ground  for  unwavering  confidence  in  God.     The 


*  See  Parker's  Discourse,  passim.  The  statement  in  the  text  contains 
the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  the  Cliri^lian  rovelation,  according  to 
this  erudite,  eloquent,  and  phili'sophic  divine. 
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man,  who  denies  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments 
for  deeds  done  in  this  life,  denies,  in  tlie  plainest  and  fullest 
manner  possible,  Christianity  itself,  and  saps  the  foundation 
of  all  morals,  both  theoretical  and  practical.  The  great  evil 
we  have  now  to  contend  with  is  this  wide-spread  doubt  in 
respect  to  a  future  state  of  retribution.  Men  have  ceased, 
to  an  alarming-  extent,  to  believe  in  future  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments, and  we  lose  our  hold  on  their  consciences.  There 
is  a  wide-spread  feeling,  that  what  people  have  heretofore 
feared  is  all  a  fable,  and  men  have  seriously  published  books 
to  prove  that  there  is  no  punishment  for  the  wicked  after 
death,  because,  forsooth,  certain  Greek  and  Hebrew  words, 
translated  hell  in  the  English  version  of  the  Bible,  did  not, 
in  their  primitive  use,  designate  a  place  of  punishment.  As 
well  say  that  there  is  no  such  place  as  London,  because  the 
word  London^  in  its  primitive  sense,  does  not  mean  a  great 
city.  Men  everywhere  around  us  say  to  themselves,  "Let 
U8  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die,  and  there 
is  an  end  of  us";  or  else  they  say,  "Go  to,  who's  afraid? 
God  is  good  ;  our  conduct  cannot  affect  him  ;  ho  is  compas- 
sionate and  kind,  and  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish  ; 
and  so  he  will  not  damn  us;  but  as  soon  as  we  die,  he  will 
take  us  right  into  heaven,  to  enjoy  inconceivable  bliss,  forever 
and  ever."  So,  through  faith  in  universal  annihilation,  or 
faith  in  universal  salvation,  there  is  no  longei-  any  chance  of 
touching  a  man's  conscience,  and  arresting  him  in  his  wicked- 
ness. The  law  has  no  terrors  for  the  wicked,  and  love  can 
operate  only  on  the  redeemed.  Hence  the  deplorable  state 
of  our  morals,  the  terrible  moral  corruption  spreading  over 
Christendom.  And  now,  here  is  a  man  who  judges  himself 
wise  enough  to  instruct  his  countrymen,  coming  out  with  a 
work  on  morals,  in  which  he  makes  it  a  reproach  for  moral- 
ists to  rest  any  portion  of  their  systems  on  considerations 
drawn  from  a  future  life  ! 

We  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Hildreth  show  us  how  he 
would  enforce  the  disinterested  morality  he  contends  for, 
by  considerations  drawn  only  from  this  life.  He  requires 
me  to  sacrifice  myself  for  the  good  of  others.  Very  well. 
I  do  not  complain  of  him  for  this  ;  but  through  what  mo- 
tive am  I  to  do  it?  I  do  not  ask  him  to  assure  me  of  a 
personal  reward  which  I  am  myself  to  receive,  but  I  do  want 
him  to  show  me  that  tliis  good  of  others.,  which  I  am  to 
promote,  is  worth  sacrificing  myself  for.  li  3-ou  tell  me  the 
evil  men  suffer  is  onl}-  for  this  short  life,  to  be  succeeded, 
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whether  I  make  an  effort  to  remove  it  or  not,  by  an  eternity 
of  bliss,  I  am  very  sure  that  I  shall  put  myself  to  no  great 
inconvenience  to  make  them  happy  here  ;  for  their  present 
sufferings  will  only  enhance  the  relish  of  their  future  joys. 
If,  again,  you  tell  me  that  there  is  no  hereafter,  that  this 
life  is  man's  whole  life,  and  that  it  is  only  for  men's  good 
while  on  this  side  the  grave,  that  I  can  labor,  you  make 
them  such  miserable  abortions,  and  the  greatest  amount  of 
good  that  can  be  procured  for  tliem  so  contemptibly  lit- 
tle, that  I  cannot  disturb  myself  on  their  account.  "  Poor 
devils,"  I  must  say,  "  ye  are  born  in  the  morning,  to  be  cut 
down  at  noon,  and  wither  away  in  the  evening ;  at  best,  mere 
insects,  born  to  flutter  an  hour  in  the  sun  ;—  flutter  on,  and 
flutter  as  ye  will ;  it's  enough  for  me  to  take  care  of  my  own 
wings."  A  cold  and  heartless  selfishness  would  possess  me, 
and  1  should  be  utterly  incapable  of  a  benevolent  emotion, 
or  a  disinterested  act.  If  I  am  to  act  for  others'  happiness, 
you  must  show  me  that  it  is  worth  acting  for  ;  that  it  may 
be  hazarded  ;  that  my  acts  are  needed  to  secure  it ;  and  that 
it  may  continue  for  ever.  In  seeking  to  save  others  from 
misery,  if  I  am  to  seek  witli  much  earnestness,  I  must  feel 
that  they  are  exposed  to  an  infinite  loss,  that  it  is  not  from 
the  petty  ills  of  this  short  life  merely,  but  from  the  pains 
and  woes  of  eternity,  I  must  save  them.  Hence,  we  regard 
the  moralist,  who  sneers  at  a  state  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  as  guilty  of  the  grossest  wrong.  He  is  under- 
mining the  very  foundation  of  morals,  depriving  morals  of 
all  sanction,  and  virtually  letting  men  loose  in  the  wildest 
license.  We  have  no  charity  for  such  a  man, — no  excuse. 
No  community  can  tolerate  him,  without  the  greatest  con- 
ceivable danger  to  its  institutions,  to  its  peace,  to  its  moral 
and  religious  life. 

But  we  have  no  disposition  to  pursue  Mr.  Hildreth  further. 
His  system  professedly  belongs  to  the  class  of  moral  systems 
usually  denominated  the  sentimental.  He  makes  all  moral 
distinctions  originate  in  the  sentiment  of  benevolence,  and 
makes  the  moral  character  of  the  act  depend  entirely  on  its 
producing  pleasure  or  pain  to  beings  other  than  the  actor. 
This  would  seem  to  place  virtue  in  disinterestedness,  and  to 
demand  perpetual  self-sacrifice.  But  Mr.  Hildreth,  after  all, 
is  none  of  j^our  self-sacrificing  moralists.  He  thiidvS  it  as 
great  an  absurdity  for  one  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  love 
of  man,  as  for  the  love  of  God ;  but  how  he  really  saves 
himself  from  inconsistency  in  this,  it  is  not,  at  first  sight, 
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very  easy  to  perceive,  yet,  if  we  comprehend  him,  we  shall 
be  able  to  clear  him  from  contradiction.  We  must  under- 
stand, in  the  first  place,  that  Mr.  Hildreth  recognizes  no 
right  and  wrong,  independent  of  man  himself.  The  notion, 
that  there  is,  independent  of  man,  a  good  which  he  is  under 
obliiration  to  seek,  which  he  does  not  make,  but  which  he 
perceives,  by  means  of  his  natural  ])ower,  or  by  means  of 
supernatural  instruction,  he  regards  as  false  and  puerile. 
This  is  what  he  condemns,  as  the  Platonio  theory.  Let  it 
be  understood,  then,  the  right  is  not  something  we  are  bound 
to  do,  but  simply  an  affection  of  our  nature,  which  we  have 
agreed  to  call  right.  Now,  considering  our  actions  in  rela- 
tion to  their  motive,  or  subjective  principle,  they  are  divis- 
ible into  five  classes:  1.  Meritorious  actions;  2.  Duties,  or 
obligatory  actions  ;  3.  Indifferent  actions ;  4.  Permissible 
a(;tions ;  and  5.  Yicious,  criminal,  or  wicked  actions. 

Duties,  or  obligatory  actions,  are  those  actions  beneficial 
to  others,  which  are  performed  by  the  greater  number  of 
any  given  society.  Meritorious  actions  are  those  which  are 
performed  by  only  a  few  in  a  given  society,  and  which  argue 
in  those  who  perform  them  more  than  an  ordinary  force  of 
the  sentiments  which  operate  beneficially  to  others.  Per- 
missille  actions,  though  injurious  to  others,  are  such  as  the 
majority  do  not  judge  it  necessary  to  refrain  from  doing ! 
Yicious,  criminal,  or  wicked  actions  are  those  which  are 
pei-formed  by  but  few,  and  are  more  injurious  to  others  than 
is  the  ordinary  conduct  of  tiie  majority.  Indifferent  actions 
are  actions  with  a  double  result,  being  injurious  to  some,  and 
beneficial  to  others ;  if  we  fix  our  attention  on  the  injury 
they  do,  we  shall  class  them  as  wrong ;  if  on  the  good,  as 
right.  One  would  suppose,  therefore,  that  these  actions 
could  hardly  be  called  indifferent.  But  that  is  Mr.  Hil- 
dreth's  aftair,  not  ours. 

"Well,  now,  the  man  who  does  his  duty,  is  he  not  a  moral 
man  ?  Duty  is  a  beneficial  action,  to  perform  which  is  to 
practise  as  well  as  the  majority.  If,  then,  I  conduct  as  well 
as  the  majority,  I  do  my  duty.  I  do,  then,  all  that  can  Ije 
demanded  of  me.  But  it  is  very  certain  that  the  majority 
practise  very  little  of  this  self-denial,  contended  for  by  the 
disinterested  moralists  ;  therefore  it  is  not  a  man's  duty  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  others.  But,  to  attain  to  the  highest 
excellence  of  character,  must  he  not  ?  We,  assuredly,  shall 
not  disagree  with  Mr.  Hildreth,  in  regard  to  a  distinction  be- 
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tween  duties  and  meritorions  actions  ;  *  but  we  suppose  he 
Avill  concede  to  us,  tliat  it  is  man's  duty  to  do  right.  Now, 
if  lie  places  the  right  in  acting  in  obedience  to  the  sentiment 
of  benevolence,  we  see  not  how  lie  can  make  the  distinction 
lie  contends  for.  The  right  being  exclusively  in  the  senti- 
ment of  benevolence,  it  must  needs  demand  the  exclusive 
exercise  of  that  sentiment ;  and  that  sentiment,  become  ex- 
chisive,  is  the  self-denial  which  Mr.  Plildreth  contends  duty 
does  not  demand.  If  there  be  any  thing  certain  in  Mr. 
Hildreth's  theory,  it  is,  that  a  man  is  moral  only  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  benevolence.  If  it  is  man's  duty  to  exercise 
benevolence  at  all,  then  how  will  he  prove  that  a  man  can 
be  meritorious  in  the  exercise  of  benevolence  ?  For,  we 
suppose,  no  man  will  contend,  that  one  is  meritorious^  unless 
he  does  more  than  his  duty.  The  distinction  between 
meritorious  acts  and  duties,  with  all  deference  to  Mr. 
Hildreth,  we  think,  is  pointed  out  with  more  clearness  and 
justice  in  the  New  Testament.  There  came  one  to  Jesus, 
and  said,  "  Good  Master,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal 
life?"  Jesus  answered,  by  pointing  him  to  the  demands 
of  the  moral  law,  specifying  its  several  precepts.  "All 
these,"  answered  the  young  man,  "  have  I  kept  from  my 
youth  up  ;  what  lack  I  yet  ?"  "  If  thou  wouldst  be  perfect, 
go,  sell  what  thou  hast,  give  it  to  the  poor,  and  come  and 
follow  me."  The  young  man,  in  complying  with  the  law, 
did  his  duty,  was  just,  and  could  inherit  eternal  life ;  but, 
in  doing  this,  he  was  only  just ;  he  had  not  attained  to  the 
highest  degrees  of  excellence.  To  become  perfect,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  do  more  than  the  law  demanded, 
that  he  should  rise  from  justice  to  love.  If  I  am  rich,  it  is 
not  my  duty  to  give  what  I  possess  to  the  poor.  The  law 
does  not  demand  this,  but  Christian  love  does,  and  it  is  my 
privilege  to  do  so.  and  will  be  set  down  to  my  merit,  not  in 
discharge  of  my  debt. 

But  Jesus  did  not  measure  a  man's  duty  by  the  conduct 
of  the  majority.  Here,  again,  is  a  serious  defect  in  Mr. 
Hildreth's  system,  and  shows  that  he  carries  his  dema- 
goguism  into  morals  as  well  as  into  politics.  The  standard, 
with  him,  is  the  conduct  of  the  majority.  Duty  is  that 
which  is  done  by  the  majority  of  a  given  community,  that 


*The  distinction  really  is  between  works  of  obligation  and  of  super 
erogation  ;  but  both  are' meritorious. — Ed. 
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which  makes  a  man  as  virtuous  as  the  majority ;  meritorious 
actions  are  those  which  the  majority  agree  to  applaud,  and 
criminal  actions  are  those  which  the  majority  condemn,  as 
sinking  below  the  practice  of  the  majority.  A  fine  doctrine, 
this!  and  a  man  holding  a  respectable  rank  in  the  com- 
munity where  he  lives  has  the  effrontery  to  avow  such  a  de- 
moralizing doctrine, — a  doctrine  which  ought  to  be  con- 
demned, in  the  severest  terms,  by  every  one  who  has  the 
least  sense  of  what  is  due  to  himself,  or  to  his  fellow-men. 
The  law  to  which  a  man  must  conform,  in  order  to  discharge 
his  duty,  is  not  the  practice  of  the  majority,  nor  the  opinion 
of  the  majority,  which  is  always  better  than  the  practice, — 
but  the  law  of  God,  which  demands  precisely  the  same 
things  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  of  every  individual  with 
the  ordinary  faculties  of  a  human  being. 

The  general  state  of  mind,  in  which  Mr.  Hildreth  writes, 
may  be  seen  in  this  statement :  "  To  believe  a  man  asrainst 
our  own  senses  and  reason  is  a  high  compliment.  Hence 
the  merit  ascribed  by  theologians  to  implicit  faith."  Now, 
if  Mr.  Hildreth  knows  any  thing  at  all  of  what  theologians 
call  implicit  faith,  or  rather,  faith  in  God,  he  knows  this 
statement  is  not  true.  They  have  never  yet  supposed  a 
man  could,  in  any  respect,  pay  our  heavenly  Father  a  com- 
pliment. Theologians  are  not  such  consummate  simpletons 
as  all  that  comes  to.  I  demand  implicit  faith  in  me  on  the 
part  of  my  child,  because  there  are  a  great  many  things 
which  he  must  do  or  avoid  doing,  the  reason  of  which  he 
cannot  comprehend.  This  notion,  which  has  latterly  pre- 
vailed, that  you  must  appeal  to  a  child's  reason,  and  show 
him  the  reason  of  whatever  you  demand,  is  of  a  piece  with 
all  the  rest  of  our  modern  inventions.  The  first  lesson  to 
be  taught  a  child  is  obedience, — ay,  blind  obedience,  if  you 
will, — for,  till  after  years  of  training,  your  child  will  be 
utterly  unable  to  comprehend  the  reasonableness  of  your 
command.  Your  command,  your  wish,  must  be  your  child's 
reason.  To  give  him,  till  considerably  advanced,  any  other 
reason,  is  to  destroy  the  foundation  of  that  respect,  that  rev- 
erence for  one's  elders  and  superiors,  of  which  we  as  a  people 
have  so  little,  and  without  which  there  is,  and  can  be,  no 
solid  worth  of  character.  Now,  this  same  trust,  which  I  de- 
mand of  my  child  in  me,  God  demands  of  us  all  in  him. 
"We  can  know  what  he  commands;  but  the  reason  of  the 
command  or  wherefore  he  commands  what  he  does,  we  can- 
not always  know,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  incapable  of 
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comprehending.  It  should,  therefore,  be  enough  for  us, 
that  lie  commands.  His  command  should  always  be  a  suffi- 
cient  reason  for  obeying.  The  mind,  that  would  seek  to  go 
behind  the  command  for  its  reason,  is  essentially  impious 
and  atheistic.  Just  as  if,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  more 
conclusive  reason  were  possible,  for  doing  a  thing,  than  that 
God  wills  it !  The  will  of  Gfod  is,  not  theologically  only,  but 
philosophically,  the  ultimate  reason  itself;  and  when  you 
have  got  to  tlie  ultimate,  why  seek  to  go  beyond  ? 

So,  again,  with  regard  to'  inatters  of  belief.  Show  me 
that  God  has  said  it,  and  you  show  me  that  it  is  true  ;  for  it 
is  impossible  for  God  to  lie.  His  word  is  truth,  and  the 
highest  possible  evidence  of  truth.  This  is  the  view  theo- 
logians take  of  what  so  scandalizes  our  author.  What  is 
sneered  at,  as  implicit  faith,  is  the  most  reasonable  thing 
imaginable.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  believe  a  proposition  on 
sufficient  evidence?  Does  such  belief  derogate  from  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  the  mind  ?  Of  course  not.  Then 
what  do  I  surrender,  when  I  believe  my  heavenly  Father  on 
his  word  ?  ^  Nay,  suppose,  as  I  firmly  believe,  the  church  to 
be  the  divinely  commissioned  interpreter  of  God's  word, 
what  do  I  surrender  in  submitting  to  the  decision  of  the 
church,  that  I  do  not  equally  surrender  when  I  believe  any 
proposition  on  adequate  evidence?  If  I  believe  at  all,  it  is 
always  on  authority  ;  and  what  higher  authority  can  I  have 
in  any  case  than  "the  authority  of  God,  or  of  the  cliurch 
authorized  by  him  to  speak  in  his  name  ?  We  do  not  believe 
God's  word,  because  by  so  doing  we  compliment  the  Al- 
"^igtty?  but  because,  as  reasonable,  nay,  as  rational  beings, 
we  can  do  no  less.  But  enough;  we  have  already  spent 
more  time  on  Mr.  Hildreth  than  his  book  deserves. 


HILDRETH'S  JOINT  LETTER.* 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1845.] 

^  This  pamphlet  seems  to  us  to  be  improperly  termed  a 
joint  letter;  for  a  joint  letter,  we  believe,  is  not  a  letter 
addressed  by  one  person  to  several  others  in  common,  but  a 
letter  addressed  in  the  joint  names  of  two  or  more  authors, 
whether  addressed  to  one  or  to  many.  As  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  Mr.  Hildreth  wishes  to  deny  his  own  unity,  or  to 
intimate  that  he  is,  as  the  respectable  Mrs.  Malaprop  says, 
"two  gentlemen  at  once,"  he  would  express  himself  more 
correctly,  in^  our  judgment,  if  he  should  say,  A  Letter  ad- 
dressed conjointly^  &c.  A  philosopher  should  never  dis- 
dain to  use  language  correctly, 

T\\Q  Letter  is_ addressed  conjointly  to  us  and  to  the  North 
American  Review.  In  what  way  our  brother  reviewer  will 
receive  or  dispose  of  the  poition  intended  specially  for  him, 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing;  but  as  he  is  stilf  vigorous, 
and  blest  with  a  strong  constitution  and  firm  nerves,  we 
trust  he  will  survive  it.  As  for  ourselves,  being  naturally 
kind-hearted,  although  the  world  may  think  differently,  and 
feeling  that  Mr.  Hildreth  has  received  rather  rough  hand- 
ling from  all  quarters,  we  are  disposed  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  happy  delivery,  and  to  gratify  him,  as  much  as  .we 
may,  by  a  brief  reply.  It  is  churlish,  when  a  man  sends  out 
a  pamphlet,  or  but  the  third  of  a  pamphlet,  against  you,  not 
to  acknowledge  the  favor.  We  all  have  our  little  vanities, 
and,  as  we  none  of  us  like  to  have  our  own  little  vanities 
wounded,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  wound  those  of  others. 
Mr,  Hildreth  is  somewhat  known  in  this  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood by  several  publications,  which  we  have  been  assured 
are  not  without  merit.  He  was  formerly  one  of  the  writers 
for  the  Boston  Atlas,  and.  under  the  supervision  of  its  sen- 
ior editor,  the  late  Mr.  Haughton,  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  reputation  and  influence  that  paper  for  a  time  en- 
joyed with  its  party.  Some  time  since  he  appears  to  have 
persuaded  himself  that  he  was  a  philosopher,  and  he  con- 

*A  Joint  Letter  to  0.  A.  Brownson  and  the  Editor  of  the  North  American 
Review.     By  R.  Hildreth,  Author  of  "Theory  of  Morals." 
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ceived  a  series  of  works,  which  were  to  embrace  the  whole 
circle  of  the  science  of  man.  The  first  work  of  the  contem- 
plated series  he  completed  and  pnblished  over  a  year  ago, 
under  the  title  of  Theory  of  Morals.  This  work  was  sent 
to  us,  and  reviewed,  as  we  thoucrht  proper.  A  copy  was 
also  sent,  we  presume,  to  the  North  American.,  in  which 
respectable  periodical  it  received  as  severe  treatment  as  it 
had  previously  received  from  us.  Meanwhile  tlie  book  does 
not  sell,  but  lies  on  the  bookseller's  shelves  or  in  the  binder's 
garret.  To  remain  unsold,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  cut 
up  by  hostile  reviews,  is  too  much  for  flesh  and  blood.  The 
author  can  contain  himself  no  longer.  Hence,  the  Joint 
Letter  before  us, — the  hint  of  which  may  possibly  have 
been  taken  from  Byron's  famous  satire,  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers.,  and  the  author's  ambition  may  have  been 
to  do  in  plain  prose  what  the  poet  effected  in  polished  verse. 
The  Letter  wants,  it  must  be  admitted,  something  of  the 
keen  wit  of  the  satire,  but  this  we  do  not  think  is  the  author's 
fault ;  it  is  heavily  written,  in  a  loose,  declamatory  style,  as 
we  cannot  deny  ;  but  what  it  wants  in  liveliness,  terseness, 
and  logic,  it  abundantly  supplies  in  vulgarity,  vituperation, 
and  abuse.  The  author  appears  to  have  thrown  his  whole 
heart  and  soul  into  his  work,  and  to  have  executed  it  as  well 
as  he  was  able ;  and  therefore  should  not  be  blamed  for  not 
doing  it  as  well  as  his  friends  may  have  wished.  We  can 
rightfully  ask  of  no  man  more  than  the  best  he  can  do  ;  for 
the  best  can  do  no  better  than  they  can. 

We  have  read  the  Letter  \vith  sufficient  care,  but  we  do 
not  find  that  the  author  has  vindicated  his  theory  from  the 
very  grave  objections  we  urged  against  it ;  nor  do  we  find 
that  he  has  successfully  controverted  any  of  the  positions 
we  assumed  in  our  Review  against  him.  His  restatement 
of  his  theory  proves  that  we  rightfully  apprehended  him, 
and  were  far  from  misrepresenting  his  views.  Our  stric- 
tures, then,  remain,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  in  their  full  force. 
Whether  our  venerable  contemporary  can  saj'  as  much,  we 
are  not  so  certain.  Mr.  Hildreth  makes  some  strong  points 
against  him,  which,  from  his  point  of  view,  we  think  he 
will  find  it  difficult  to  meet.  But  this  is  no  affair  of  ours. 
A  few  of  the  points  Mr.  Hildreth  has  attempted  to  make 
against  us,  although  they  hardly  touch  the  great  ethical 
questions  involved,  we  shall  briefly  notice,  because  by  so 
doing  we  may  offer  some  remarks  which  will  not  be  wholly 
valueless  to  our  readers. 
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The  fine  names,  as  Gnostic,  Sophist,  Thwacknm,  &c., 
which  Mr.  Hildreth  has  so  liberally  bestowed  on  us,  we 
must,  however  reluctantly,  pass  over.  Some  men  will  be 
ridiculous,  though  you  call  them  by  their  baptismal  names  ; 
others  cannot  be  made  ridiculous,  call  them  by  what  ludi- 
crous names  you  will.  Moreover,  admitting  the  appropri- 
ateness of  these  names,  we  cannot  perceive  how  from  them 
Mr.  Hildreth  can  logically  conclude  to  the  soundness  of  his 
theory  of  morals. 

Mr.  Brownson  objects  to  my  theory  of  morals ; 

But  Mr.  Brownson  is  a  gnostic,  a  sophist,  a  thwackum  ; 

Therefore,  my  theory  of  morals  is  sound. 

The  man  who  could  reason  in  this  way  would  make  an 
admirable  professor  of  logic  ! ! 

"We  are  a  gnostic,  a  sophist,  &c.,  it  seems,  because  we  pro- 
fess to  have  attained  to  truth  in  relation  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  morals.  For  this  profession  Mr.  Hildreth 
sneers  at  us  in  his  most  approved  style,  and  commends  him- 
self for  his  own  modesty  in  not  pretending  to  so  much, — 
in  contenting  himself  with  the  simple  claim  to  be  a  philos- 
opher, or  one  who  loves  and  seeks  the  truth.  Yery  well. 
If  he  seeks  the  truth,  it  must  be  because  he  feels  that  he 
has  not  yet  found  it.  K  he  have  not  yet  found  the  truth, 
what  confidence  can  he  have  or  expect  us  to  have  in  his 
theory  of  morals  ?  If  he  feels  that  he  has  found  the  truth, 
with  what  justice  does  he  term  himself  a  seeker  f  We  own, 
that,  for  ourselves,  we  do  not  think  it  a  reproach  for  a  man 
to  feel  that  he  has  arrived  at  moral  truth.  In  morals,  which 
are  an  every-day  concernment,  the  truth  ought  to  be  early 
ascertained,  and  the  progress  which  we  ought  all  to  aspire 
"~to  should  be  not  so  much  in  knowing  the  law  as  in  keeping 
it.  Progress  we  of  course  approve ;  but  progress  in  obedi- 
ence, not  in  doctrine.  We  may  come  to  such  perfection  in 
doctrine,  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  we  have  no  more  to  learn ; 
but  in  obedience  we  never  become  so  perfect  that  there  is 
nothing  more  for  us  to  do. 

But  it  seems  we  are  a  "  Gnostic  of  the  Roman  school." 
That  we  are  a  Roman  Catholic  now,  we  own,  and  thank 
God  that  we  are  ;  but  we  were  not  when  we  wrote  the  re- 
view of  Mr.  Hildreth' s  book,  for  our  conversion  dates  only 
from  last  October,  and  the  ethical  theory  we  opposed  to  his 
was  one  which,  consistently  or  inconsistently,  we  had  advo- 
cated for  years.  A  moralist  should  stud.v  to  be  exact  even 
in  trifies. 

Vol.  XIV-17 
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According  to  Mr.  llildreth,  nothing  is  or  can  be  fixed  or 
permanent  in  moral  doctrine.  "  Every  tree,"  he  says, 
"grows  old,  ceases  to  bear  wliolesome  fruit,  and  comes  pres- 
ently to  cum])er  the  ground.  It  must  be  cnt  down,  and 
something  more  adapted  to  existing  wants  and  circumstances 
planted  in  its  place."  From  this  we  infer,  1.  That  he  holds 
that  his  own  tlieory  \vill  soon  cease  to  bear  wholesome  fruit, 
and  come  presently  to  cumber  the  ground, — in  which  he  is 
probably  right ;  and  2.  That  morality  is  a  creature  of  cir- 
cumstance, one  thing  in  one  age  or  one  country,  and  another 
thing  in  another  ;  one  thing  under  one  set  of  circumstances, 
and  another  thing  under  another ;  and  therefore  that  there 
is  no  universal,  eternal,  and  immutable  right.  It  is  easy 
now  to  understand  why  Mr.  Hildreth  commends  those  who 
are  ever  learning  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth ;  for,  according  to  him,  there  is  in  morals  no 
truth  to  be  known. 

Mr.  Hildreth  makes  morality  consist  in  obedience  to  the 
inherent  laws  of  man's  nature,  and  characterizes  as  right 
obedience  to  the  law  or  sentiment  of  benevolence.  His 
theory  is  therefore,  naturalism.^  and  belongs  to  the  class  de- 
nominated sentimental.  Of  this  we  were  aware  when  we 
wrote  our  strictures,  and  we  condemned  his  tiieory,  among 
other  reasons,  because  it  had  only  a  sentimental  basis.  Sen- 
timent can  aiford  no  solid  basis  for  an  ethical  doctrine,  be- 
cause none  of  our  sentiments  can  be  safely  indulged,  save 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  reason.  Benevolence,  as 
simple  benevolence,  can  inflict  pain  on  the  guilty  no  more 
than  on  the  innocent.  Obeying  simply  its  impulses,  we 
should  throw  open  the  prison  doors  and  let  the  convicts 
escape,  when  both  public  and  pi'ivate  good  might  require 
them  to  be  confined  and  punished.  Benevolence  itself,  then, 
must  be  exercised  under  the  direction  and  control  of  reason, 
that  is,  must  be  in  subjection  to  reason.  Similar  remarks 
may  be  made  of  all  the  sentiments ; — which  proves  that  none 
of  them  can  ever  be  taken  as  safe  guides  in  matters  of 
duty. 

In  opposition  to  this  sentimental  theory,  we  stated  in  our 
strictures,  that  morality  presupposes  a  law  out  of  man  and 
above  him,  imposed  by  a  sovereign  lawgiver,  M'hich  he  is 
bound  to  obey.  The  lawgiver  is  God ;  the  law  is  his  will ; 
therefore  morality  is  simply  obedience  to  the  will  of  God. 
To  this  Mr.  Hildreth  objects,  that  it  implies  that  "might 
makes  right."     We  deny  the  conclusion.     Because  God  is 
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infinitely  and  essentially  good,  and  his  will  is  the  expression 
of  liis  infinite  and  essential  goodness,  not  of  his  power  re- 
garded as  a  distinct  attribute,  God  is  essentially  the  right 
in  itself,  absolute  right,  because  he  is  in  his  own  essence  the 
good  in  itself,  that  is,  absolute  ^goodness.  Whatever  he 
wills,  then,  must  be  right,  not  by  reason  of  his  infinite 
power,  but  by  reason  of  his  essential  goodness.  We  do  not, 
then,  make  right  depend  on  might ;  for  in  God  it  is  not 
dependent  at  all,  and  in  creatures  it  depends  on  the  infinite, 
eternal,  and  immutable  goodness  of  the  Creator,  to  which  his 
power,  as  a  distinct  attribute,  is  not  legislative,  but  simply 
ministerial. 

Men  may  reluct  as  they  will  to  our  doctrine,  but  no  doc- 
trine except  the  one  that  makes  morality  consist  solely  and 
simply  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  can  abide  the  test 
of  reason.  Atheism  leaves  as  little  foundation  for  morals  as 
for  theology.  Morality  is  rightly  termed  tJieologia  moralis, 
or  practical  theology.  It  consists  in  practical  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  to  the  inherent  laws  of  human  nature 
only  so  far  as  they  express,  and  only  for  the  reason  that  they 
express,  the  will  of  God. 

The  question  naturally  comes  up,  then,  How  are  we  to 
ascertain  the  will  of  God  ?  Up  to  a  certain  point,  unques- 
tionably, by  the  light  of  nature,  that  is,  by  natural  reason 
operating  on  our  own  natures  and  the  nature  of  things,  so 
far  as  open  to  our  inspection.  This  gives  us  natural  moral- 
ity, which  is  good  and  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  which  is 
deficient  in  clearness,  extent,  and  power,  as  we  may  learn 
from  the  history  of  all  nations  destitute  of  divine  revelation. 
Divine  revelation  is  necessary  to  supply  its  deficiencies. 

But  this  divine  revelation  will  need  an  interpreter. 
Granted.  This  interpreter,  according  to  us,  is  the  church. 
Granted  again.  Tlien,  says  Mr,  Hildreth,  we  "  make  the 
church  the  sovereign  lawgiver,  the  God  we  are  to  trust  and 
obey."  Not  at  all.  There  is  a  very  obvious  distinction  be- 
tween the  legislature  that  enacts,  and  the  court  that  expounds 
and  applies,  the  law.  The  church  does  not  make  the  law  ; 
she  merely  keeps,  expounds,  and  applies  it,  and  is  herself 
bound  by  it.  This  is  so  obvious,  that  Mr.  Hildreth  is  un- 
pardonable for  having  overlooked  it,  and  so,  too,  is  the  good 
president  of  Dartmouth  College,  who  also  asserts  that  we 
regard  the  church  as  God.  We  hope  we  are  not  quite  stupid 
enough  to  confound  the  organ  with  the  speech,  far  less  with 
the  speaker.     God  gives  the  law  to   the  church,  who  has 
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nothing  except  wliat  she  receives  ;  and  we  receive  the  law 
from  her,  becanse  he  has  authorized  her  to  declare  it. 

Our  infidel  doctors  on  the  one  liand,  and  our  Protestant 
doctors  on  the  other,  must  have  queerly  constructed  minds 
to  be  able  to  imagine  that  Catholics  fall  into  such  gross 
absurdities  as  they  now  and  then  charge  us  with.  One  is 
forced  to  believe  that  their  own  education  lias  been  sadly 
neglected,  and  their  reasoning  powers  left  wholly  unculti- 
vated. We  sometimes  amuse  ourselves  bj  repi-esenting  to 
ourselves  the  strano-e  feelino^s  these  sage  doctors,  who  talk 
so  flippantly  about  Catholicity,  would  have,  if  they  could 
suddenly  change  places  with  the  Catholic,  and  see  the  mar- 
vellous ignorance  and  gullibility  on  their  part  which  their 
objections  usually  imply.  It  is  rare  that  we  meet  with  an 
objection  to  the  church,  that  does  not  impeach  the  common 
intelligence,  the  common  sense,  or  the  common  honesty  of 
the  objector  ;  and  in  almost  all  cases,  the  difficulty  of  reply- 
ing to  the  objection  lies  solely  in  the  fact  that  the  objector 
is  too  ignorant  of  the  subject  to  understand  the  refutation. 
The  ignorance  of  the  enemies  of  the  church  is  really  deplor- 
able. And  yet,  to  believe  them,  they  are  the  only  enlight- 
ened portion  of  mankind.  If  they  should  die,  all  light 
would  be  extinguished,  and  total  darkness  would  cover  the 
earth.  Poor  men  !  would  they  would  "  get  wisdom,  and, 
with  all  their  getting,  get  understanding  ;"  at  least,  so  far  as 
to  be  able  to  bring  forward  objections  not  discreditable  to 
themselves. 

Mr.  Hildreth  says,  Roman  Catholics,  as  well  as  Protes- 
tants, teach  that  "  man  is  totally  depraved,  utterly  incapable 
of  any  good  action.  As  all  his  actions  want  the  quality  of 
voluntary  obedience  to  God,  in  which  alone  goodness  con- 
sists, they  are  all  bad,  and  all  equally  bad.  It  is  only  those 
persons  who  are  redeemed,  sanctified,  marvellously  regener- 
ated, by  divine  grace,  who  are  capable  of  good  actions." 
This  may  be  Calvinistic  theology,  but  it  is  not  Catholic 
theology.  The  church  does  not  teach,  that  men,  even  since 
the  fall,  are  naturally  incapable  of  good  actions,  or  that  all 
actions  performed  without  the  aid  of  divine  grace  are  bad, 
far  less  that  all  are  equally  bad.  The  actions  of  men  in  an 
un regenerate  state  may  be  good,  and  no  small  portion  of 
them,  unquestionably,  are  good  ;  but  no7ie  of  them  are 
meritorious  in  relation  to  the  supernatural  destiny  to  which 
the  elect  are  appointed.  They  are  good  in  relation  tc  our 
natural  destiny ;  but  not  good,  though  not  necessarily  bad, 
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in  relation  to  onr  supernatural  destiny,  because  no  natiiral 
act  can  bear  any  proportion  to  a  supernatural  end.  No  man 
can  gain  eternal  life  without  the  infusion  of  supernatural 
grace,  which  enables  him  to  perform  acts  of  a  supernatural 
virtue;  yet  every  man  has  the  natural  ability,  if  he  will  but 
exercise  it,  to  keep  the  law  of  God  in  the  whole  sphere  of 
natural  morality,  or  else  his  disobedience  would  not  be  his 
sin. 

It  is  never  safe  to  assume  that  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
theologies  are  the  same,  for  they  are  widely  different.  Prot- 
estant "theology  teaches,  that  man,  by  the  fall,  lost  the  abil- 
ity to  will  the  good,  and  therefore  that  the  fall  destroyed  in 
man  both  reason  and  free-will ;  Catholic  theology  teaches, 
that  the  fall,  though  it  wounded,  weakened,  reason  and  free- 
will, did  not  destroy  them.  According  to  it,  the  principal 
effects  of  the  fall  are  in  the  loss  of  the  supernatm-al  grace 
by  which  man,  before  he  sinned,  was  able  to  keep  his  lower 
or  sensitive  nature  in  perfect  submission  to  his  higher  or 
rational  nature ;  his  reason  and  will  in  perfect  submission  to 
the  will  of  God:  and  to  fulfil  the  law  of  God  in  that  super- 
natural sense  in  which  obedience  merits  eternal  life.  By 
losing  this  grace,  man  lost  his  ability  to  merit  eternal  life, 
for  that  life  was  never  meritable,  so  to  speak,  save  through 
the  aid  of  supernatural  grace ;  he  lost,  also,  the  dominion 
of  reason  and  will  over  the  lower  nature,  or  the  flesh.  The 
flesh,  therefore,  escaped  from  its  subjection,  became  disor- 
derly, rebeUious,  breeding  all  manner  of  lusts,  and  not  un- 
frequently  bringing  reason  and  will  themselves  into  bond- 
age to  the  law  of  sin  and  death  reigning  in  the  members. 
According  to  Protestant  theology,  man  ceased,  by  the  fall, 
to  be  a  moral  being,  because  he  lost  by  it  reason  and  free- 
will, and  became  therefore  necessarily  incapable,  till  regen- 
erated, of  performing  a  moral  act,  a  single  good  act  in  any 
sense  whatever.  According  to  Catholic  theology,  he  did 
not  cease  to  be  a  moral  being,  nor  become  incapable  of  per- 
forming moral  acts,  good  acts,  acts  meritorious  in  their 
sphere,  but  only  incapable  of  performing  acts  meritorious 
of  eternal  life,  of  which  no  natural  act,  either  before  the 
fall  or  since,  before  regeneration  or  after  it,  ever  was  or 
ever  can  be  meritorious. 

This  premised,  we  distinguish;  if  you  say  man  is  incapa- 
ble, till  regenerated,  of  performing  acts  which  are  good, 
meritorious  in  relation  to  our  supernatural  destiny,  we  grant 
it ;  if  in  relation  to  our  natural  destiny,  within  the  sphere 
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of  natural  morality,  M^e  deny  it.  Bearino;  this  distinction 
in  mind,  the  objection  Mr.  Ilildreth  brings  against  Catholic 
theology,  that,  according  to  it,  no  man,  till  redeemed,  sanc- 
tified, regenerated,  can  perform  a  moral  act,  is  unfounded. 
The  objection  may  bear,  and  in  fact  does  bear,  against  Cal- 
vinistic  theology,  but  not  against  Catholic  theology.  It 
would  do  those  who  wish  to  write  about  Catholicity  no  harm, 
but  perhaps  some  good,  to  begin  by  reading  a  short  course 
of  Catholic  theology.  It  might  save  them  from  many 
blunders  and  from  much  useless  labor. 

Mr  Ilildreth  in  his  Letter  talks  largely  of  the  triumphs 
of  reason,  and  informs  us  that  "  Rome  has  fallen  to  rise  no 
more."  All  this  may  be  very  fine,  but  we  cannot  take  it 
for  granted.  We  have  heard  much  of  these  triumphs  of 
reason,  but  we  have  never  seen  them,  and  know  not  where 
to  look  for  them.  Where  are  they  ?  AYill  our  Protestant 
brethren  name  to  us  a  single  point  in  theology  on  which 
they  are  all  agreed, — a  single  question  they  have  definitively 
answered,  and  which  they  all  regard  as  no  longer  an  open 
question  ?  Will  our  philosophers  inform  us  what  has  been 
settled  in  philosophy  ?  Was  there  a  single  question  debated 
by  the  old  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Ital}',  which  is  not 
debated  still  in  our  modern  schools  ?  What  have  we  set- 
tled? On  what  single  point  have  philosophers  come  to  a 
definitive  conclusion?  Systems  we  have  had,  and  have,  in 
abundance,  but  is  there  any  one  whose  right  to  reign  is  un- 
disputed? We  have  had  Cartesianism,  but  that  is  defunct; 
Lockism,  but  that  is  dethroned;  Condillacism,  but  that  ha& 
become  a  tradition  :  Leibnitzism,  Wolfism,  Kantism,  Fichte- 
ism,  Schellingism,  Hegelism,  but  they  are  all  exploded,  even 
in  the  land  where  they  originated  ;  we  have  had  the  Scot- 
tish school,  but  it  is  nearly  forgotten  ;  the  eclectic  school,, 
the  humanitarian  and  progressist  school,  Owenism,  Fourier- 
ism,  Saint-Sinionism,  transcendentalism,  and  we  know  not 
how  many  more  isms^  but  they  all,  to  say  the  least,  have  cul- 
minated. The  wildest  disorder,  confusion,  and  uncertainty 
now  reign  throughout  the  whole  philosophic  world.  Each 
man  has  his  own  theory,  and  no  two  have  the  same.  Where, 
then,  are  your  boasted  triumphs  of  reason? 

You  have  for  three  hundred  years  been  triumphing  and 
boasting  of  your  triumphs,  and  yet  you  do  not  possess  the 
extent  of  territory  you  won  during  the  first  fifty  years  of 
your  existence.  You  rebelled  against  the  church  and  the 
schools ;  you  demanded  a  reform.     Well,  you  got  it,  but  it 
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was  not  enough.  You  must  reform  the  reformation  ;  you 
did  so.  But  that  would  not  do ;  you  must  reform  the  re- 
formed reformation.  Well,  that  you  did,  but  found  your- 
selves as  bad  off  as  ever.  Reform  had  stoppped  short  of 
the  mark.  You  would  reform  the  reformed  reformed 
reformation.  You  have  done  so,  but  are  as  far  from  being 
satisfied  as  you  were  at  first.  Ever  a  "  lower  deep  "  yawns 
before  you.  In  France  you  have  resolved  the  supreme 
Being  into  void  ;  in  Germany  your  triumphs  have  resulted 
in  nihilism  ;  in  this  country,  in  Hildreth's  Theory  of  Morals^ 
which  everybody  scouts.  Yet  reason  triumphs,  and  the 
mighty  heart  of  humanity  leaps  and  exults  in  the  wonderful 
progress  of  her  children  !  Be  so  good,  gentlemen,  as  to 
draw  up  an  inventory  of  what  you  have  really  won,  of  what 
you  regard  as  settled,  and  then — we  will  talk  with  you  about 
the  triumphs  of  reason. 

And  then  you  talk  of  reason,  as  if  reason  were  against 
the  church,  and  as  if  you  were  reasoners.  Strange  infatua- 
tion !  Happy  should  we  be  to  find  an  opponent  of  the 
church  that  could,  or  at  least  would^  reason.  Our  great 
complaint  against  the  enemies  of  the  chui'ch  is,  that  they 
either  will  not  or  cannot  reason ;  that  they  are  governed  by 
prejudice,  caprice,  and  rarely  seem  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween reason  and  their  own  fancies ;  whence  we  find  them 
able,  on  the  one  hand,  to  resist  the  clearest  demonstrations  of 
reason,  and,  on  the  other,  to  believe  without  even  the  shadow 
of  a  reason.  They  who  suppose  reason  has  any  thing  to  do 
with  their  opposition  to  Catholicity  are  grievously  mistaken. 
Infidels  do  not  reason  against  us,  for  they  do  not  reason  at 
all.  Protestants  do  not  reason  against  us;  they  dechiim, 
denounce,  invent  idle  stories  and  tell  gross  falsehoods  about 
us ;  and  when  these  fail,  they  burn  our  convents,  our 
churches,  seminaries,  dwellings,  shoot  us  down  in  the  street, 
pass  severe  penal  laws  against  us,  set  a  price  on  our  heads, 
hunt  us  down  as  wild  beasts.  This  is  the  way  Protestantism 
reasons  against  us,  and  has  reasoned  against  us  for  three 
hundred  years;  and  it  is  by  such  arguments,  which  you  call 
reason,  and  we  unreason,  that  she  has  won  her  boasted  tri- 
umphs. O  my  brother,  say  no  more  about  reason,  for  reason 
lauw-lis  you  in  the  face,  and  scorns  the  relationship  you  claim. 

Then,  again,  where  are  the  evidences  that  Rome  has  fallen 
to  rise  no  more?  Do  you  find  them  in  the  violent  hostility 
manifested  at  this  very  moment  throughout  all  Protestant- 
dom  against  Catholicity  ?     Do  you  find  them  in  the  Protes- 
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tant  unions,  the  "  IS'ative  American"  mobs  in  tliis  country, 
and  the  Free  Coi*ps  in  Switzerhmd  ?  Do  you  find  them  in 
the  multitude  of  boooks  and  pamphlets  against  the  church 
with  which  a  licentious  but  all  active  press  now  is  teeming? 
Why  this  fear  and  consternation  ?  Why  do  the  heatlien 
rage,  and  the  Protestant  people  imagine  a  vain  thing?  Do 
Protestants  tremble  l)efore  the  fallen  ?  do  they  trample  on 
the  dead  ?  Do  you  find  the  proofs  of  your  assertion  in  the 
fact,  that  never,  since  the  commission  was  given  to  the  apos- 
tles to  teach  all  nations,  has  the  church  been  more  united, 
more  active,  more  vigorous,  more  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  her  high  trusts,  and  that  she  has  never,  at  any  one  period, 
counted  a  larger  number  of  members  than  at  this  moment  ? 
Strange  evidences,  these,  that  Rome  has  fallen  to  rise  no 
more.  A  single  Jesuit  makes  whole  masses  of  Protestants 
and  infidels  tremble  and  turn  pale.  Why  this  blanching  of 
the  cheek,  and  this  trembling  of  the  frame,  before  the  church, 
if  it  be  defunct  ?  Is  it  that  a  dead  lion  is  better  than  a  liv- 
ing dog  ?  O  my  friend,  be  not  deceived  !  Rome  has  not 
fallen,  and  your  very  fears  and  deadly  rage  prove  it.  The 
church  is  not  dead,  cannot  die  ;  for  she  is  immortal,  the 
living  spouse  of  the  living  God.  She  will  outlive,  aye,  and 
triumph  over,  all  her  enemies ;  for  the  Lord  God  omnipo- 
tent reigneth,  and  hath  declared  it.  Vain  is  your  rage,  im- 
potent is  your  malice.  You  may  harm  yourselves,  but  her 
you  cannot  harm. 

Mr.  Hildreth  and  some  others  take  considerable  pains  to 
account  for  our  conversion  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and,  as- 
suming that  we  must  needs  be  still  a  Protestant  at  heart, 
conclude  that  it  must  have  been  in  consequence  of  visions  of 
lawn  sleeves,  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  perhaps  of  a  Yankee  pope, 
that  floated  in  the  distance  before  us.  It  is  a  pity  to  spoil 
their  solution  of  the  problem,  but  we  are  obliged  to  tell 
them,  they  are  quite  wrong,  for  there  is  a  lady  in  the  way, 
and  known  to  be  in  the  way,  of  the  realization  of  such 
visions,  before  our  conversion.  Married  men  cannot  take 
orders  in  the  church,  and  one  cannot  aspire  to  a  cardinal's 
hat  unless  he  be  in  orders.  Whatever  miglit  be  our  personal 
ambition,  or  however  capable  we  might  be  of  having  re- 
spect, as  the  president  of  Dartmouth  College  has  it,  to  "the 
purple  glory,"  we  can,  as  a  Catholic,  be  nothing  but  a  simple 
layman.  There  can  be  no  dispensation  in  our  favor,  and  we 
must  submit. 

Moreover,  if  there  were  no  barriei"  of  the  kind  intimated, 
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it  is  not  quite  so  certain  that  we  could  attain  to  the  "purple 
glory."  He  must  know  little  of  the  church,  and  of  her 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  meritorious  sons,  who  could 
dream  that  one  so  insignificant  as  ourselves  could  ever  be 
thought  of,  save  by  her  enemies,  as  a  candidate  for  her 
honors.  Mr.  Hildreth  and  others  estimate  us  quite  above 
our  merits.  We  are  nothing  to  the  church,  except  as  we 
have  a  soul  to  be  saved.  It  was  not  the  church  that  needed 
us,  but  we  that  needed  the  church  ;  and  we  would  fain  hope 
that  a  poor  sinner,  long  beaten  about  in  the  world,  might  tty 
to  her  maternal  bosom  and  find  peace  for  his  troubled  con- 
science, rest  for  his  wearied  sou],  and  helps  to  a  holy  life, 
without  dreaming  of  lawn  sleeves,  or  even  a  cardinal's  hat. 
These  things  do  not  have  such  powerful  attractions  for 
Catholics  as  they  seem  to  have  for  Protestants.  To  the  true 
Catholic,  earth  has  no  honors  he  cares  for ;  to  him,  no 
crown  is  desirable  but  the  crown  of  life,  and  no  glory  but 
the  glory  of  God.  The  Catholic  religion  teaclies  us  that  this 
world  is  not  our  home,  that  the  great  ends  of  our  existence 
are. not  attained  to  in  this  life,  and  our  real  good  can  come 
from  nothing  earthly,  temporal,  or  changeable.  It  teaches 
that  we  were  made  for  heaven,  to  find  our  good  in  serving 
God  here,  and  in  enjoying  him  for  ever  hereafter.  It  bids 
us,  therefore,  to  place  our  affections  on  things  above,  to 
aspire  to  the  eternal  and  the  immutable,  to  labor  not  for  the 
meat  that  perisheth,  Imt  for  the  meat  that  endureth  unto 
everlasting  life.  To  the  soul  that  listens  to  and  obeys  this 
teaching,  the  honors  and  distinctions  of  this  life,  all  that 
the  men  of  the  world  live  for  and  aspire  to,  are  vanity,  yea, 
less  than  vanity  and  nothing.  Nor  was  it  only  in  olden 
times  this  teaching  could  be  received,  and  believed.  Men 
still  hear  it,  believe  it,  and,  we  trust,  strive  to  obey  it,  as  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem  to  the  great  mass  of  our  Protestant 
and  infidel  brethren. 

We  have  now  remarked  on  all  the  points  in  Mr.  Hild- 
reth's  Letter  which  we  have  thought  worth  while  to  notice. 
Mr.  Hildreth  intimates,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  Letter^  that 
another  review  will  soon  be  commenced,  to  be,  we  presume, 
the  organ  of  views  similar  to  his  own,  perhaps  to  be  edited 
by  himself.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  his  affair  and  not  ours. 
But,  if  he  expects  us  to  reply  to  any  thing  more  he  may 
write,  he  must  write  in  a  style  somewhat  different  from  that 
adopted  in  the  letter  before  us.  He  must  try  to  write,  if 
not  as  a  Christian,  at  least  as  a  gentleman.    We  have  replied 
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to  him  now,  because  we  really  felt  compassion  for  him,  and 
were  actually  touched  by  the  severity  with  which  he  had 
been  treated  from  all  quarters,  aiid  because  we  did  not  wish 
him  to  feel  that  he  was  entirely  ah  outcast.  He  has  talents, 
and,  we  can  believe,  benevolent  intentions ;  and  we  have 
wished  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  redeem  him- 
self, and  devote  his  very  considerable  powers  to  the  cause 
of  truth  and  good  morals, — if  not  to  religion,  at  least  to 
natural  morality  and  social  improvement.  We  take  our 
leave  of  him,  with  our  wishes  for  his  speedy  recovery  from 
his  foolish  notions,  and  for  his  future  usefulness. 


JOUFFROY'S  ETHICAL  SYSTEM. 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  January.  1845.] 

This  work  has  been  translated  into  English,  and  adopted 
as  a  text-book  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  It  has  been  read  by  many 
among  us,  been  favorably  noticed  by  several  of  our  leading 
journals,  and  is,  probably,  as  well  known  and  as  highly 
esteemed  in  our  community  as  similar  works  on  similar  sub- 
jects generally  are,  or  can  be  expected  to  be. 

We  ourselves  were  the  first  to  bring  the  work  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  American  public,  by  a  favorable  review  of  it  in- 
serted in  The  C/w'tstian  Examiner,  for  September,  1837. 
We  then  estimated  the  work  very  highly,  and  regarded  it 
as  a  valuable  contribution  to  moral  science.  As  such  we 
spoke  of  it ;  as  such  we  commended  it ;  we  honestly  be- 
lieved that  it  had  solved  the  great  ethical  problems,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  construction,  on  the  law  of  nature  as 
discoverable  by  natural  reason,  of  a  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory system  of  ethics-,  which  would  endure  as  long  as  human 
nature  should  remain  unaltered.  Our  review  of  the  work, 
and  the  commendatory  terms  in'which  we  have  on  several 
occasions  spoken  of  it,  have,  no  doubt,  contributed  somc- 

*Cours  de  Droit  Naturel,  pi'ofe/^se  d  la  FaculfS  des  Leitres  de  Pains,  par 
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what  to  the  favorable  recej)tioii  it  lias  found  in  onr  com- 
munity ;  and  we  therefore  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  assign 
at  least  some  few  of  the  reasons  which  have  finally  operated 
to  change  our  views  of  it,  and  to  induce  us  to  reject  its 
principal  doctrines  as  insufficient,  false,  or  mischievous. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  we  should  have  approved  this 
work  at  the  time  we  did,  for  it  issued  from  a  school  of 
philosophy  to  which  we  were  then  attached  ;  but  nothing 
seems  to  us  more  unacconntaI)le,  now,  than  the  conlidence 
and  warmth  with  which  we  received  the  teachings  of  that 
school,  of  which  M.  Jouff roy,  if  not  one  of  the  founders,  was 
at  least  one  of  the  most  distinguished  disciples, — unless,  in- 
deed, it  be  the  fact,  that  they  were  also  received  by  some  of 
our  friends,  well  qualified  by  age,  experience,  attainments, 
and  natural  ability  to  be  our  masters.  Some  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  we  regarded  the  eclectic  school  as  a  glorious 
school,  and  counted  it  onr  highest  felicity  to  be  recognized 
by  its  master,  M.  Victor  Cousin,  as  one  of  his  disciples. 
Many  amongst  us,  indeed,  opposed  it.  but,  unhappily,  in 
bad  temper,  or  on  untenal)le  grounds  ;  and  their  opposition 
tended  only  to  confirm  our  confidence,  increase  our  ad- 
miration, and  inflame  our  devotion.  But  since  the  novelty 
has  worn  off.  and  we  have  had  leisure  to  recover  our  self- 
posses&icsi,  and  to  look  the  school  calmly  and  steadily  in  the 
face,  with  an  undazzled  eye,  we  have  found  it  utterly  unsatis- 
factory, and  utterly  unable  to  solve  a  single  important  prob- 
lem. It  throws  no  light  on  any  of  the  dark  passages  of 
human  nature,  gives  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  past 
history  of  our  race,  presents  no  consistent  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  furnishes  no  solution  of  our  future  destiny.  All 
too  late  for  our  personal  credit  as  a  philosopher  have  we  dis- 
covered this  ;  for  all  too  late  for  our  credit  as  a  philosopher, 
though  we  hope  not  all  too  late  to  make  sure  of  our  destiny  as 
a  man,  have  we  discovered  that  philosoph3%  separated  from 
supernatural  revelation,  is  unable  to  solve  any  of  the  great 
problems  of  man  or  the  universe. 

Philosophy,  taken  strictly,  is  scieTice  deducing  conclusions 
from  princii)les  obtained  by  the  light  of  natural  reason,  and 
can  arrive  at  no  conclusion  which  is  valid  l)eyond  the  range 
of  natural  reason.  But  all  the  great  problems  of  man  and 
the  universe  lie  beyond  this  range,  and  therefore,  if  solved 
at  all,  can  be  solved  only  by  the  aid  of  supernatural  revela- 
tion. When  we  discovered  this  fact,  we  enlarged  our  definition 
of  philosophy,  and  defined  it  sj^ience  deducing  conclusions 
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from  principles  obtained  both  from  reason  and  revelation. 
In  this  sense  the  word  philosophy  is  used  in  all  our  writings 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  But  in  this  sense  philosophy 
is  made  to  embrace  not  only  philosophy  properly  so-called, 
but  theology  also.  This  usage  of  the  word  is  unauthorized, 
is  unnecessary,  and  tends  to  generate  confusion.  Moreov^er, 
there  is  a  science  of  man  and  the  universe,  and  even  of  the 
Author  of  man  and  the  universe,  deduced  from  principles 
furnished  by  natural  reason,  and  distinct  from  theology, 
which  is  very  true,  and  very  important.  This  science,  from 
the  time  of  Pythagoras,  has  received  the  name  of  philoso- 
phy. This  is  its  proper  name,  and  this  name  it  should  be 
permitted  to  bear. 

In  defining  philosophy  to  be  science  deducing  its  conclu- 
sions from  natural  reason  alone,  and  in  declaring  it  impotent 
to  solve  the  great  problems  of  the  universe,  we  say  nothing 
against  reason,  and  imply  no  distrust  of  reason.  We  merely 
say,  what  all  know  to  be  true,  that  reason  has  its  bounds, 
beyond  which  it  cannot  pass.  All  our  faculties  are  good, 
and  were  given  us  to  be  exercised.  Reason  is  man's  distin- 
guishing characteristic.  It  is  this  which  distinguishes  liim 
from  the  animal  world.  It  would,  therefore,  be  al)surd  to 
forbid  l^im  to  exercise  his  reason,  the  faculty  which  ennobles 
him  and  gives  him  his  rank  in  the  scale  of  being.  Moreover, 
if  we  were  to  deny  to  man  the  exercise  of  his  reason,  or  if 
we  were  even  to  distrust  it,  we  should  deny  to  him  the  pos- 
sibility of  having  any  well  grounded  faith, — indeed,  of 
having  any  faith  at  all.  For,  though  faith  itself  is  never 
taken  on  the  authority  of  reason,  but  on  the  veracity  of 
God,  who  reveals  it,  yet  the  motives  of  credibility  are  all  ad- 
dressed to  reason,  and  reason  judges  supremely  whether  the 
witness  for  God  be  worthy  of  credit  or  not.  All  we  ask  is, 
that  reason  be  confined  to  its  legitimate  province,  and  that 
men  attempt  not  to  do  by  reason  what  they  cannot  do  by  it. 

The  error  of  philosophers  is  not  in  their  using  reason,  but 
in  using  it  unreasonably, — ^iu  fancying  that  by  its  aid  alone 
they  can  discover  the  true  end  of  man,  and  determine  the 
rules  according  to  which  he  should  conduct  his  life ;  or,  in 
other  words,  in  imagining  that  philosophy  may  supersede 
revelation  by  taking  cognizance  of  the  same  matters.  Our 
modern  philosophers,  on  the  one  hand,  magnify  beyond  all 
reason  the  power  of  reason,  and  imagine  they  obtain  results 
from  it  which  they  obtain  only,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
supernatural   revelation ;   or,  on   the  other   hand,  profess- 
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ing  to  accept  supernatural  revelation,  unduly  depress,  under 
pretence  of  explaining  it,  and  reduce  the  nijsteries  of  faith 
to  mere  propositions  of  philosophy.  This  last  is  the  error  of 
the  eclectic  school.  It  professes  to  accept  all  the  mysteries 
of  faith,  but  that,  in  accepting,  it  explains  them  ;  "and  at 
first  sight  it  seems  to  do  what  it  professes.  It  is  this  which 
deceives  us.  We  read  its  productions.  We  find  all  the  con- 
secrated terms  of  faith,  in  name  at  least,  all  the  dogmas 
the  most  rigid  orthodoxy  can  insist  upon  our  believing^  and 
we  do  not  readily  see  what  is  wanting.  All  is  explained  ;  all 
seems  perfectly  clear  and  easy ;  we  are  enraptured,  and  ex- 
claim, All  hail,  glorious  and  triumphant  philosophy!  But 
as  soon  as  we  begin  to  look  a  little  deeper,  to  penetrate  a 
little  below  the  surface,  we  discover,  that,  if  we  have  the 
orthodox  terms,  we  have  by  no  means  the  orthodox  sense. 
The  proposition,  we  took  to  be  the  dogma  of  faith,  turns 
out  to  be  merely  a  proposition  of  philosophy,  and  the  ex- 
planation of  the  mystery  to  be  simply  its  rejection.  The 
Christianity  we  seemed  to  have  grasped  with  a  firm  hold, 
and  which  we  felt  so  able  to  demonstrate,  proves  to  be 
merely  a  cold  speculation  and  a  chilling  infidelity. 

The  eclectic  school  falls  into  a  fatal  error, — that  of  assum- 
ing that  religion  and  philosophy  do  not  differ  as  to  their 
matter^  but  only  as  to  their  form.  Faith  is  the  truth,  but 
the  truth  enveloped ;  philosophy  is  the  same  truth,  but  de- 
veloped. This  is  M.  Cousin's  doctrine  ;  it  was  also  M.  Jouf- 
froy's._  But  as  the  truth  developed  and  possessed  in  the 
clear  light  of  philosophy  is  much  superior  to  truth  enveloped 
in  the  mystic  folds  of  faith,  so  philosophy  is  superior  to  re- 
ligion. Yet,  as  all  cannot  rise  to  this  clear  vision,  or  obtain 
the  transcendent  lucidity  of  the  eclectic  philosophy,  so  phi- 
losophy, with  a  generous  condescension,  a  noble  pity  for 
human  weakness,  deigns  to  take  religion  under  its  protec- 
tion, and  to  extend  the  hand  to  the  ignorant  masses  who  are 
still  enveloped  in  its  folds!  Thus,  M.  Jouffroy  contends 
that  Christianity  must  needs  recoil  before  the  advance  of 
philosophy,  and  finally  disappear,  when  all  the  world  become 
philosophers.  No  doubt,  faith  loses  itself  where  vision  be- 
gins, but  the  error  is  in  assuming  that  faith  embraces  no 
matters  which  transcend  the  reach  of  philosophy.  The  mat- 
ter of  faith  and  philosopliy  is  not  one  and  the  same.  The 
matter  of  philosophy  is  what  is  intrinsically  evident  to 
natural  reason ;  the  matter  of  faith  is  that  portion  of  uni- 
versal truth  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal,  which  is 
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intrinsically  inevident  to  reason.  Fides  est  credere  quod  non- 
vides,  says  St.  Ansrustine :  Faith  is,  to  believe  that  which 
you  see  not; — or,  as  says  the  blessed  Apostle  Paul,  "Faith 
is  the  su1)stance  of  tilings  hoped  for,  tiie  conviction  of 
things  which  appear  not, — Anjainentum  non  apparentium.y 
The  matter  of  faitli,  then,  is  not  the  matter  of  philosophy, 
but  transcends  it,  and  is  that  before  which  philosophy  must 
bow  down  and  worship. 

M.  Cousin  is  right  in  representing  faith  as  obscure,  but 
wrong  in  predicating  this  obscurity  of  t\iQ  form  under  which 
its  matter  is  apprehended.  He  is  wliolly  mistaken,  when  he 
makes  faith  the  entliusiastic  perception  of  truth,  clothing 
itself  in  the  picturesque  forms  of  poetry,  and  expressing 
itself  only  in  the  hymn  and  the  chant.  It  is  not  faith,  but  de- 
votion consequent  upon  faith,  that  demands  sacred  hymns 
and  chants.  The  dogmas  of  faitii,  as  laid  down  in  the  Gredo^ 
are  expressed  in  forms  as  clear,  as  precise,  as  exact,  as  sober, 
as  philosophy  lierself  can  aspire  to.  The  dogmas  of  the 
Trinity,  of  the  Incarnation,  of  Transubstantiation,  ?iB,  formal 
propositions  to  be  believed,  are  as  simple  and  as  intelligible  as 
the  proposition,  two  and  two  make  four.  They  are,  no  doubt, 
great  and  impenetrable  mysteries;  but  the  mystery  is  not  in 
the  form,  but  in  the  matter, — not  in  the  expression,  but  in 
the  thought.  This  single  fact  overthrows  the  whole  eclectic 
theory  concerning  divine  revelation  and  the  difference  be- 
tween religion  and  philosophy. 

The  eclectic  school,  the  modern  German  schools,  and  even 
our  liberal  Christians,  as  they  call  themselves,  really  reject 
all  supernatural  revelation,  in  believing  themselves  able  to 
explain  its  mysteries.  To  explain,  in  tlie  sense  these  under- 
stand it,  is  to  make  intrinsically  evident  to  natural  reason. 
They  wish  to  explain  the  mysteries,  that  is,  to  find  in  them 
some  intrinsic  evidence  of  their  truth,  so  that  they  may  be- 
lieve them  without  being  obliged  to  take  them  on  the  au- 
thority of  Him  who  reveals  them.  But  nothing  can  be 
made  intrinsically  evident  to  reason,  whose  intrinsic  truth 
transcends  reason,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  is  not  natural- 
ly knowable  by  reason.  The  contents  of  supernatural  reve- 
lation are  matters  whose  intrinsic  truth  transcends  natural 
reason.  For,  if  not,  tliey  would  not  need  to  be  supernatural- 
ly  revealed,  and  we  should  have  with  supernatural  revelation 
no  more  than  we  might  have  without  it.  Consequently,  the 
contents  of  supernatural  revelation,  or  the  matter  revealed, 
are  necessarily  inexplicable  to  natural  reason,  and  therefore 
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the  attempt  to  exj^laiii  its  mysteries  is  only  to  attempt  to 
prove  that  they  are  not  matters  supernaturally  revealed. 

A  suj^ernatural  revelation  must  necessarily  contain  mys- 
teries. A  mystery  is  something  whose  intrinsic  truth  is  in- 
evident  to  natural  reason,  and  therefore  inexplicable  to 
natural  reason.  A  pretended  revelation,  containing  no 
mysteries,  would  be  proved  at  once  not  to  be  supernatural, 
because  it  would  be  all  explicable  to  natural  reason.  It 
might  be  true,  we  grant ;  but  its  truth  would  be  truth  pertain- 
ing to  the  natural  order,  not  to  the  supernatural  order.  The 
simple  question  is.  Has  God  made  us  a  revelation  of  truths 
of  the  supernatural  order?  If  not,  we  are  left  to  the  light 
of  nature,  and  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  divine  revelation.  If  he 
has,  then  these  truths  must  needs  be  mysteries,  intrinsically 
inevident,  though  extrinsically  evident';  that  is,  evident,  not 
because  we  apprehend  their  internal  reasonal)leness  and 
truth,  but  because  the  authority  of  God  revealing  them  is 
ample  warrant  of  their  truth.  'We  do  not,  in  saying  that 
they  are  intrinsically  inevident,  say  that  it  is  unreasonable 
to  believe  them.  Far  from  it.  Nothing  is  more  reasonable 
than  to  believe  on  the  veracity  of  God,  who  can  neither  de- 
ceive nor  be  deceived ;  nothing,  in  fact,  would  be  more  un- 
reasonable than  not  to  believe  God  on  his  word.  Our 
philosophers  and  liberal  Christians,  then,  instead  of  seeking 
to  ex])lain  the  mysteries,  should  ask  rather  if  God  has  re- 
vealed them,  or  if  we  have  sufficient  grounds  for  believing 
that  he  has  revealed  them.  We  cannot  conclude  from  the 
internal  reasonableness  of  the  doctrine  to  the  fact  of  reve- 
lation, but  we  must  conclude  from  the  fact  of  revelation  to 
the  internal  reasonableness. 

The  pretended  explanation  of  a  real  mystery  is  never  its 
explanation,  but  always  its  rejection.  Tliis  is  evident  from 
the  language  of  our  liberal  "Christians  themselves.  They 
are  great  in  explaining  the  mysteries.  After  philosophizing 
awhile  on  a  mystery,  they  seize,  as  they  imagine,  its  real 
significance,  and  exclaim, ''  See,  all  the  world  has  been  won- 
dering away  about  this  for  eighteen  centuries.  And  yet  it 
means  only  this."  But  what  have  they  in  reality  done  ? 
Why,  they  have  merely  pared  the  mystery  down,"^titted  it 
to  the  iiarrow  apertures  of  their  own  inind's,  and  called  this 
explaining  it,  comprehending  it !  It  becomes  under  their 
process  a  mighty  little  affair,  and  they  have  reason  to  won- 
der that  the  world  should  have  made 'so  much  ado  about  it. 
So  they  go  through  with  all  the  mysteries  of  faith,  one  after 
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another,  and  having  eliminated  all  that  is  mysterious  in 
them,  that  is,  all  that  rises  above  the  natural  order,  they  call 
what  remains  liberal  Christianity,  rational  religion,  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  this  enlightened  age, — just  what  it  demands 
to  recall  it  to  faith,  and  to  save  it  from  the  terrible  scourge 
of  inlidelity ! 

All  this  comes  from  assuming  that  the  matter  of  faith  and 
philosophy  is  one  and  the  same,  and  that  faith  and  philoso- 
phy differ  only  as  to  their  form.  The  matter  of  both  is 
assumed  to  belong  to  the  natural  order,  and  hence  philoso- 
phy is  able  to  strip  from  faith  its  mysterious  robes,  and 
present  its  naked  truth  to  the  natural  understanding.  De- 
lusion all !  Philosophy  concerns  solely  truths  naturally 
cognoscible,  and  faith,  truths  only  supernaturally  cognosci- 
ble,  and  of  course,  till  we  are  supernaturally  elevated  to  see 
them  in  themselves,  intrinsically  inevident.  There  is  no 
use  in  quarrelhng  with  this  fact.  We  either  believe  such 
truths  on  the  authority  of  God's  word  duly  accredited,  or 
we  do  not  believe  them  at  all.  It  is  idle,  then,  to  think  of 
bringing  men  to  faith  in  Christianity  by  attempting  to  di- 
vest Christianity  of  its  mysteries.  We  do  not,  by  such  a 
process,  convert  the  unbeliever  to  the  Gospel,  but  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  unbeliever,  as  we  ourselves  did  in  our  Charles 
Mwood^  or  the  Infidel  Converted.  Our  liberal  Christians 
make  a  sad  mistake.  They  find  men,  perverted  by  a  false 
philosophy,  rejecting  the  Gospel  because  they  will  not  be- 
lieve what  is  not  intrinsically  evident  to  their  natural  reason ; 
and  instead  of  undertaking  to  prove  to  them  that  God  has 
really  revealed  these  mysteries  which  they  refuse  to  believe, 
and  that  nothing  is  more  reasonable  than  to  believe  God, 
who  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived,  they  foolishly,  not 
to  say  impiously.,  set  to  work  to  prove  that  these  mysteries 
are  at  bottom  no  mysteries,  and  that  the  Gospel  contains 
nothing  which  transcends  reason,  or  whose  internal  reason- 
ableness and  truth  are  not  obvious  even  to  an  ordinary 
understanding.  They  ma}',  indeed,  in  this  way,  adapt  Chris- 
tianity to  the  age,  but  not  to  the  wants  of  the  age.  They 
conform  to  the  infidelity  and  corruptions  of  the  age,  instead 
of  resisting  them.  They  deceive  themselves,  if  they  think 
they  are  promoting  faith  in  our  holj'  religion  by  laboring 
to  bring  its  teachings  within  the  scope  of  human  philosophy. 
They  l)ut  lessen  the  matter  to  be  believed,  without  augment- 
ing faith.  He  who  rejects  a  single  dogma,  because  it  ap- 
pears to  him  unreasonable,  has  no  true  faith  in  a  single 
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article  of  revelation.  The  whole  of  revelation  is  unreason- 
able and  incredible,  if  you  consult  only  its  intrinsic  evidence ; 
but  in  the  last  degree  reasonable  and  credible,  if  you  look 
only  to  the  veracity  of  God  who  makes  the  revelation,  and 
to  the  evidence  of  the  fact  that  he  has  made  it.  Pie  who 
will  not  take  God's  word  for  much  cannot  consistently  take 
it  for  little.  He  who  will  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity, because  it  is  incomprehensible,  is  a  miserable  logician, 
if  he  can  believe  any  doctrine  whatever,  because  God  has 
revealed  it.  This  process  of  rationalizing  Christianity,  so 
much  in  vogue  among  liheral  Christians,  does  no  good, 
gains  no  one  to  the  faith,  but  keeps  men  from  it,  and  ren- 
ders conversions  more  difficult  and  hopeless. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  eclectic  school  in  general,  we 
may  say  of  M.  Jouffroy  in  particular.  Yet,  personally, 
we  would  treat  M.  Jouffroy  with  great  tenderness.  He  was 
a  believer  before  he  became  acquainted  with  M.  Cousin ; 
and  we  hope  he  recovered  his  faith  before  he  died,  althougli 
we  have  no  evidence  of  the  fact.  M.  Cousin's  philosophv 
perverted  his  understanding,  destroyed  his  faith,  and  plunged 
him  into  infidelity.  Our  indignation  is  not  so  much  against 
him  who  was  the  unhappy  victim,  as  against  the  master  who 
misled  him.  His  ethical  system  we  reject,  because  it  is 
constructed  upon  principles  derivable  solely  from  natural 
reason,  and  natural  reason  cannot  furnish  adequate  and  safe 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  life.  We  do  not  dispute  the  reality 
of  the  law  of  nature  {droit  naturel) ;  we  admit  that  ethics 
is  a  science,  but  a  science  whose  chief  fundamental  princi- 
ples must  be  borrowed  from  faith,  the  supernatural  revela- 
tion which  God  has  made  us.  We  believe  God  has  made 
us  a  revelation  of  truths  pertaining  to  the  supernatural 
order,  and  because  it  was  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  life 
that  we  should  know  them.  Believing  this,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve in  the  sufficiency  or  safety  of  rules  which  are  deduced 
from  natural  reason  alone,  if  natural  reason  could  have 
sufficed  for  our  guidance,  no  supernatural  revelation  would 
have  been  needed  or  made.  From  the  fact,  that  such  rev- 
elation has  been  made,  we  ma}-^  infer  its  necessity' ;  and 
from  its  necessity,  that  it  is  perilous  to  disregard  it.  We 
think,  also,  that  we  are  able,  from  natural  reason  alone,  to 
demonstrate  the  insufficiency  of  natural  reason.  If  we  mis- 
take not,  reason  herself  proclaims  her  own  insufficiency,  and 
affirms  the  necessity  of  something  beyond  her  reach  to 
serve  for  our  guidance. 

Vol.  xrV-18 


27i  JOUFFKOV's    ETHICAL    SYSTEM, 

It  is  not  onr  purpose  to  attempt  a  complete  statement  of 
M.  Jontfroy's  ethical  system ;  we  can  give  only  a  brief  out- 
line of  its  more  prominent  features,  and  this  only  so  far  as 
we  propose  to  make  them  the  subject  of  a  few  disconnected 
comments.  M.  Joiiffroy  has  rightly  seen  that  man  must 
have  an  end  or  destiny  in  order  to  be  the  subject  of  a  moral 
law,  and  that  this,  end  or  destiny  must  be  known  before  we 
can  proceed  to  establish  the  rules  according  to  which  man 
should  govern  himself  in  the  conduct  of  life.  The  first 
inquiry,  then,  is.  Has  man  a  destiny?  He  decides  that  he 
has,  and  a  destiny  which  is  not  accomplished  in  this  life  ; 
therefore  man  must  live  a  life  or  lives  beyond  this  life. 
The  second  question  is,  What  is  man's  destiny  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  the  great  affair.  Does  M.  Jouf- 
froy  answer  it,  and  answer  it  correctly  and  adequately? 
This  is  what  principally  concerns  us  in  our  present  remarks; 
and  what  we  proceed  to  inquire. 

"What  distinguishes  one  being  from  another,"  says  M. 
Jouft" roy,  "  is  organization.  It  is  this  which  distinguishes  a 
plant  from  a  mineral,  an  animal  of  one  species  from  an  ani- 
mal of  another  species.  Each  being  has  its  proper  nature, 
and,  because  it  has  its  proper  nature,  it  is  predestinated  by 
that  nature  to  a  certain  end.  If  the  end  of  the  bee,  for 
instance,  is  not  that  of  the  lion,  if  that  of  the  lion  is  not 
that  of  man,  the  sole  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  difference 
of  their  nature.  Each  being,  then,  is  organized  for  a  cer- 
tain end  ;  so  that  we  may,  from  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its 
nature,  deduce  its  destination  or  end.  The  end  of  a  being 
is  what  is  called  its  good.  There  is,  then,  an  absolute  iden- 
tity between  the  good  of  a  being  and  its  end.  Its  good  is, 
to  fulfil  its  destiny,  to  go  to  the  end  for  which  it  has  been 
organized." 

Man  is  created  with  a  specific  nature,  and  by  that  nature 
is  predestinated  to  a  certain  end,  which  is  his  good.  This 
nature  has  certain  primitive  tendencies,  which  begin  to  oper- 
ate as  soon  as  man  begins  to  exist,  and  each  to  go  to  a  special 
end,  each  seeking  its  special  satisfaction,  which  is  its  special 
good.  The  satisfaction  of  a  tendency  is  the  good  of  that 
tendency.  Tiie  satisfaction  of  all  man's  tendencies,  that  is, 
the  sum  of  the  particular  satisfactions  of  all  his  tendencies 
taken  separately,  is  the  total  good  of  the  individual  man. 

These  natural  tendencies,  which  Gall  and  Spurzheim  call 
faculties.,  and  which  are  the  primitive  forces  of  human  nat- 
ure, have  each  their  pai-ticular  end,  towards  which  each  in- 
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cessantly  tends.  But  experience  soon  teaclies  us,  that,  if 
these  tendencies  be  left  to  their  instinctive  or  spontaneous 
action,  one  will  seek  its  satisfaction  at  the  expense  of  anoth- 
er, and  hence  confusion  and  disorder  will  be  produced  in  the 
bosom  of  the  individual,  which  will  distract  him  from  his 
veritable  destiny.  This  experience  teaches  him  the  neces- 
sity of  subordinating  all  these  separate  tendencies  to  one 
common  end,  which  may  be  called  the  greatest  good  or  in- 
terest of  the  individual.  A  little  larger  experience  teaches 
the  individual  that  tliere  are  other  men  besides  himself  in 
existence,  each  with  his  particular  destiny,  and  that  one  man 
seeks  his  good,  or  his  interest,  at  the  expense  of  another, 
which  produces  disorder,  confusion,  in  the  bosom  of  the  race. 
Thence  arises  a  new  conception,  that  of  the  greatest  good  of 
the  race^  to  which  the  individual  must  subordinate  his  own 
good.  But  having  arrived  here,  and  reason  developing  itself 
more  and  more,  he  learns  that  there  are  other  beings  in  the 
universe  besides  men  ;  he  rises  to  the  conception  of  the  good 
of  the  unicerse^  wiiich  is  universal  order,  absolute  good,  and 
finds  that  it  is  his  duty  to  labor  for  universal  order,  which  is 
man's  highest  moral  conception. 

But  the  universe  is  composed  of  parts  and  the  good  ©f 
the  whole  is  nothing  but  the  sum  of  the  good  of  the  parts. 
So  it  matters  very  little,  as  to  the  result,  whether  the  indi- 
vidual labors  in  view  of  the  good  of  the  universe,  of  the 
good  of  the  race,  of  himself  alone,  or  leaves  himself  to  be 
borne  along  by  his  instinctive  tendencies,  each  seeking  its 
own  special  satisfaction.  The  universe  is  so  constructed, 
that  universal  order  is  alike  promoted,  secured,  whether 
man  merely  obeys  his  instincts,  acts  from  supreme  selfish- 
ness, supreme  philantln-opy,  or  from  pure  regard  to  absolute 
good.     A  very  convenient  morality! 

The  satisfaction  of  a  tendency  is  followed  by  a  certain 
sensation  which  we  call  pleasure  ^  its  disappointment,  by  a 
certain  sensation  which  we  a-dW  jpain.  The  pleasurable  sen- 
sations generalized  are  called  happiness^  and  whatever  tends 
to  produce  them  is  called  useful',  the  painful  sensations 
generalized  are  what  we  term  unliappmeHs,  and  whatever 
tends  to  produce  them  is  termed  hiirlful.  Hence  the  ideas 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  useful  and  hurtful,  happiness  and  un- 
happiness,  which  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  from 
good  and  evil.  Good  is  gaining  our  end,  fulfilling  our  des- 
tiny ;  evil  is  failing  to  do  so ;  and  either  would  be  precisely 
what  it  now  is,  were  we  so  made  as  to  be  incapable  of  re- 
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ceiving  pleasure  or  of  suffering  pain.  So,  also,  when  we  labor 
for  absolute  good,  we  approve  ourselves,  which  is  called 
moral  approhation^  and  this  moral  approbation  is  followed 
by  an  internal  satisfaction  which  is  termed  moral  pleasure  j 
and  when  we  fail  to  do  so,  we  condemn  ourselves,  which  is 
termed  moral  blanie^  foUowed  by  a  moral  pain  which  is 
termed  remorse.  But  the  moral  pleasure  is  not  moral  good, 
nor  is  it  an  end  to  be  sought ;  the  remorse  is  not  moral 
evil,  nor  an  end  to  be  shunned.  Both  are  mere  accidents 
acompanying  our  actions,  but  wholly  unrelated  to  our  end  or 
destiny  ;  and  are  never  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  our 
endeavour  to  determine  what  is  good  or  evil,  the  end  we  are 
to  seek  or  to  avoid. 

That  this  system  indicates  on  the  part  of  its  author,  very 
great  ingemiity,  as  well  as  much  and  even  profound  reflec- 
tion, we  have  no  disposition  to  deny  ;  but  it  cannot  teach  us 
so  much  of  ethics,  even  as  a  science,  as  knows  the  boy  who 
has  simply  learned  his  catechism.  This  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  fault  of  its  method.  M.  Jouffroy  was  a  psycliologist,  and 
sought  to  construct  his  ethical  system  by  the  simple  study 
of  human  nature.  But  the  study  of  human  nature  alone 
can  give  us,  at  best,  only  man's  natural  destiny,  and 
furnish  us  only  witli  the  rules  for  fulfilling  it.  To  fulfil 
our  natural  destiny,  or  the  destiny  indicated  by  our 
nature,  is  merely  to  fulfil  our  nature  itself,  to  perfect  it,  or 
to  realize  its  highest  type.  But  this  is  not  the  end  for  which 
God  made  us,  and  to  which  he  bids  us  aspire.  We  know 
from  revelation  that  we  are  made  for  a  supernatural  destiny, 
to  which  we  do  not,  and  cannot,  attain  b}^  natural  develop- 
ment, but  by  an  obedience  possible  only  on  condition  of  the 
infused  habit  of  supernatural  grace. 

So  far,  in  fact,  is  the  fulfilment  of  our  natural  destiny,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  perfecting  of  our  nature,  from  be- 
ing the  means,  or  condition  even,  of  attaining  to  our  supernatu- 
ral destin}'^,  that  it  is  only  as  we  attain  to  our  supernatural  des- 
tiny, that  our  nature  itself  is  or  can  be  fulfilled  or  perfected. 
This  supernatural  end  being  the  veritable  end,  that  for 
which  we  were  created,  our  nature  is  wounded  whenever 
separated  from  it,  and  groans  in  pain  whenever  left  to  it- 
self. Hence  the  disappointment  we  all  experience  in  every 
case  of  merely  natural  satisfaction,  whether  of  intellectu- 
al, sensual,  or  even  philanthropic  tendencies.  None  of  our 
tendencies  are  really  satisfied  by  their  natural  objects,  even 
when  fully  gained.     This  is  the  sad  experience  of  all  men, 
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and-is  so  hecause  to  ^ain  these  objects  was  not  the  end  for 
which  we  were  made.  But  this  last  is  a  fact  which  we  can 
hardly  learn  from  the  study  of  human  nature  alone.  This 
study  can  disclose  to  us  only  the  end  to  which  we  are  pre- 
destinated by  our  nature;  and  from  experience  we  can  learn 
only  that  the  gaining  of  this  end  does  not  satisfy  our  nat- 
ure ; — which  may,  indeed,  lead  us  to  suspect  that  our  natural 
destiny  is  not,  after  all,  our  veritable  destiny, 

Nor  does  M.  Jouffroy  get  beyond  our  natural  destiny, 
even  by  admitting  a  life  after  this  life.  Man,  he  reasons, 
has  capacities, — natural  capacities,  which  are  not  and  cannot 
be  fulfilled  in  this  life.  Our  destiny  is  not  accomplished  in 
this  world.  But,  in  creating  us  with  these  capacities,  the 
Creator  has  given  us  a  pledge  of  the  means  and  conditions  of 
their  fulfilment.  Hence  another  life,  in  which  may  be  com- 
pleted the  destiny  begun,  but' left  unfinished,  here.  But 
this  only  demonstrates  a  future  natural  existence,  not  the 
life  and  immortality  brought  to  light  through  the  Gospel. 
It  is  not  the  "  eternal  life  "  promised  as  the  reward  of  the 
just.  It  is  only  a  prolongation,  in  another  state,  of  our 
present  life.  Its  admission  is  not  the  admission  of  a  super- 
natural destiny,  nor  of  an  end  to  which  we  may  not  attain 
by  our  natural  strength  and  development,  provided  our 
natural  existence  be  but  continued.  Hence,  the  admission  of 
this  future  prolonged  existence  would  demand  no  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  life,  which  would  not  be  demanded,  in  like 
manner,  in  case  our  existence  terminated  at  the  grave. 

But  we  take  higher  ground,  and  deny  that  from  nature 
alone  it  is  possible  to  conclude  even  to  our  natural  des- 
tiny. The  destiny  of  a  being  is  its  final  cause,  that  for 
which^  it  exists,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  its  being  to  ac- 
complish. But  nature  nowhere  reveals  to  natural  reason 
final  causes.  We  know  from  reason  that  all  created  existen- 
ces must  have  a  final  cause,  as  well  as  a  first  cause;  for 
we  know  from  reason  the  existence  of  God,  and  even  his 
eternal  power  and  godhead,  that  he  is  wise  and  good,  and 
must  therefore  act  to  a  wise  and  good  end.  We  know, 
therefore,  that  the  universe  has  a  final  cause,  that  each  par- 
ticular being  of  the  universe  has  its  final  cause,  and  that  this 
cause  is  wise  and  good.  But  what  this  final  cause  or  end 
is,  we  cannot,  either  in  the  case  of  the  whole  or  of  a  part,  in 
a  single  respect,  from  the  study  of  nature  alone,  ever  ascer- 
tain. I  may,  perhaps,  from  the  study  of  the  nature  of  the 
bee,  ascertain  that  it  is  fitted  to  make  honey,  and  infer  that 
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it  was  designed  to  make  honey  ;  but  to  make  honey  is  not 
the  final  cause  of  the  bee,  for  to  what  end  shall  it  make 
honey  ?  To  live  ?  But  to  what  end  live  ?  We  may,  from 
the  study  of  man's  nature,  ascertain  that  it  is  adapted  to  the 
performance  of  certain  functions,  and  hence  infer  that  he 
was  intended  to  perfoi-ni  them  ;  l)ut  this  tells  us  nothing  of 
the  final  cause  of  his  existence.  To  what  end  ])erform  these 
functions  ?  So  as  to  perfect  his  nature  ?  But  to  what 
end  perfect  his  nature  ?  Why,  the  end  of  man  is 
to  perfect  his  nature.  Man  was  originally  created  im- 
perfect;  his  law  is  progress;  his  end  is  perfection.  That 
is  to  say,  the  end  of  man  is  to  be  perfect  man  !  But  what 
is  perfect  man  for  ?  That  the  end  of  imperfect  man,  that 
is,  of  incomplete  man,  in  so  far  as  incomplete,  is  to  become 
perfect,  we  do  not  doubt,  but  this  is  not  our  question. 
When  we  ask  what  is  the  end  of  man,  we  ask  the  end  of 
perfected  no  less  than  of  unperfected  man.  Man  was  not 
made  imperfect;  but  suppose  he  was,  and  suppose  that  by 
progressive  development  he  has  become  perfect,  what  now 
does  he  exist  f  or  ^ 

M.  Joulfroy  says,  man  is  predestinated  by  his  nature  to  a 
certain  end,  which  is  his  destiny,  and  that  by  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  man's  nature  we  may  know  what  this  des- 
tiny is.  But  this  destiny,  according  to  his  own  system,  is 
simply  the  satisfaction  of  my  natural  tendencies,  by  gaining 
the  natural  objects  they  seek.  These  tendencies  are  myself. 
Consequently,  my  destiny  is  to  satisfy  myself.  But  what  is 
myself  for  '.  I  have  a  natural  tendency  to  eat,  to  di'ink,  to 
sleep,  &c.  Was  I  made  for  the  simple  purpose  of  eating, 
drinking,  sleeping,  ifec?  Of  course  not.  For  what,  then^ 
was  I  made  %  To  fulfil  my  destiny.  What  is  my  destiny  ? 
The  satisfaction  of  my  tendencies.  But  to  what  end  satisfy 
my  tendencies?  So  that  I  may  exist  as  a  perfect  man.  But 
to  what  end  exist  as  a  perfect  man  ?  To  satisfy  my  tenden- 
cies !  ''  The  millions,"  somebody  says,  "  live  to  dig,  and  dig 
to  live."     xSaturc  turns  for  ever  in  a  vicious  circle. 

Not  so.  M.  Joulfroy,  it  may  be  said,  gets  out  of  it.  He 
identifies  our  destiny  with  our  good.  We  are  to  satisfy  our 
natural  tendencies  because  that  is  our  good,  and  it  is  our 
good  because  it  is  a  fragment  of  the  good  of  the  race,  which 
is  a  fragment  of  universal  good,  identical  with  universal 
order,  which  is  absolute  good.  But  wherefore  is  universal 
order  good  ?  Universal  order  is  ultimate,  and  we  are  not 
required  to  go  beyond  the  ultimate.     But  we  demand  the 
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proof  that  universal  order  Is  ultimate.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
as  far  as  your  system  can  carry  you,  but  are  you  sure  it  is  as 
far  as  the  truth  requires  you  to  go  ?  Does  the  universe  exist 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  order?  What  is  order? 
The  proper  arrangement  or  adjustment  of  the  several  parts; 
nothing  more,  nothing  less.  So  the  universe  exists  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  having  all  its  parts  adjusted  or  properly 
arranged  ! 

Order  is  notliing  in  itself,  but  is  a  mere  state  or  condition. 
We  may  as  properly  ask  why  order  is  good,  as  why  this  or 
that  particular  act  is  good.  Order  is,  no  doubt,  good  as  a 
means  or  condition  ;  but  that  it  is  good  as  an  end  cannot  be 
conceived.  If  we  ask  why  universal  order  is  good, — we  can 
answer,  because  it  is  the  necessary  condition  of  securing  to 
all  the  beings  of  the  universe  free  scope  to  develop  fheir 
nature  and  satisfy  their  natural  tendencies,— that  is,  free 
scope  to  accomplish  what  M.  Jouffroy  calls  their  destiny. 
It  is  not  that  accomplishment,  but  its  condition.  It  there- 
fore leaves  us  to  turn,  as  before,  in  our  vicious  circle.  To 
what  end  the  satisfaction  of  a  given  natural  tendency  ?  The 
total  satisfaction  of  the  individual.  The  total  satisfaction 
of  the  individual?  The  total  satisfaction  of  the  race.  The 
total  satisfaction  of  the  race  ?  The  total  satisfaction  of  the 
universe.  The  total  satisfaction  of  the  universe?  The 
establishment  of  universal  order.  The  establishment  of 
universal  order?  The  establishment  of  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  the  satisfaction  of  the  natural  tendencies  of  all 
and  of  each.     "The  millions  live  to  dig,  and  dig  to  live." 

We  must  be  careful,  M.  Jouffroy  admonishes  us,  not  to 
confound  the  satisfaction  of  a  tendency  with  the  pleasure 
which  follows  it.  The  pleasure  is  no  part  of  the  satisfaction, 
but  its  simple  accident.  It  is  not  the  good,  but  its  attendant, 
and  therefore  is  not  the  end  to  be 'sought.  The  good  is 
solely  in  gaining  the  natural  object  of  the  tendency.'  This 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Now,  the  point  to  be  proved  is,  that 
the  gaining  of  this  object,  which  is  what  is  meant  by  satisfy- 
ing a  natural  tendency,  is  good.  Is  it  good,  and  for  what 
reason?     This  is  what  we  want  shown. 

N"ow,  good  may  l)e  taken  in  two  senses;  absolutely,  as  the 
end,  and  relatively,  as  the  means  of  gaining  the  end.  The 
satisfaction  of  our  tendencies  is  not  good  in  the  first  sense, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  we  live  to  eat,  instead  of 
saying  that  we  eat  to  live.  Is  it  good  in  the  second  sense  '. 
But  how  can  we  answer,  till  we  know  what  is  our  destiny, 
and  what  are  the  means  of  fnlfillino-  it? 
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M.  Jonffroy  assumes  it  to  be  good  in  both  senses.  It  is 
good  as  an  end  to  the  individual,  because  it  is  his  destiny  ; 
good  as  a  means,  because  it  contributes  to  absohite  good. 
But  it  cannot  be  good  as  a  means,  unless  it  is  also  good  as 
an  end  ;  for  the  absolute  good  of  which  M.  Jouifroy  speaks 
is  nothing  but  the  aggregate  good  of  the  several  parts  of 
which  the  universe  is  composed.  It  can,  then,  contain  nothing 
not  to  be  found  in  the  parts.  The  total  satisfaction,  in  uni- 
versal oi'der,  of  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  universe  can 
be  called  good,  only  on  condition  that  the  satisfaction  of  the 
tendencies  of  each  of  the  parts  is  in  itself  good  without  relation 
to  the  sum  total.  When,  therefore,  M.  Jouffroy  pronounces 
the  satisfaction  of  my  tendencies  good,  because  by  satisfying 
them  and  establishing  order  in  my  own  bosom  I  contribute 
to  absolute  good,  he  merely  begs  the  question. 

Nor  is  this  all.  M.  Jouffroy  really  admits  no  absolute 
good.  A  good,  which  is  the  mere  aggregate  or  sum  total  of 
separate  goods,  is  not  absolute  ;  for  absolute  good  must  be 
independent,  self-subsisting,  and  self-sufficing.  It  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms  to  say,  that  what  depends  on  the  several 
beings  of  the  universe,  and  is  made  up  of  their  separate 
goods,  is  absolute ;  for  destroy  these  separate  goods  and  it 
would  be  dissolved.  But  we  can  at  any  time  resolve  it  in- 
to these  separate  goods,  and  thus  dissolve  or  destroy  it.  These 
separate  goods  themselves,  moreover,  can  be  good  only  by 
virtue  of  participating  of  absolute  good.     They  cannot  com- 

?ose  it,  because  they  must  participate  of  it  or  not  be  good. 
f  independent  of  them  there  is  no  absolute  good,  of  which 
they  can  participate,  and  by  virtue  of  which  they  are  good, 
there  can  be  no  good  at  all,  neither  absolute  good  nor  rela- 
tive good.  The  absolute  must  precede  the  relative,  for  the 
relative  exists  onl}-  in  relation  to  the  absolute.  Then,  either 
there  is  an  absolute  good  existing  in  itself,  independent  of 
all  partial  and  relative  goods,  neither  diminished  nor  aug- 
mented by  them,  or  there  is  no  good.  If  independent,  it  is 
not  made  up  of  the  separate  goods  of  individuals,  and  then 
the  satisfaction  of  my  tendencies  cannot  be  good  because  it 
goes  to  make  up  the  sum  total  of  the  good  of  the  universe, 
or  because  necessary  to  make  up  absolute  good. 

Now,  before  M.  Jouffroy  can  pronounce  the  satisfaction 
of  my  tendencies  good,  he  must  prove  that  by  satisfying 
them  I  participate  of  absolute  good,  of  the  good  in  itself, 
self -subsisting  and  self-sufficing.  Is  he  able  to  do  this  ?  Is 
he  able  to  say  what  absolute  good  is  ?     This  is  an  ontologi- 
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cal  question,  and  must  be  answered  before  we  can  answer 
what  is  good  psycliolog-icallj.  But,  unhappily,  M.  Jouffroj 
denies  the  possibility  of  attaining  to  ontological  existence. 
He  contines  philosophy  within  the  sphere  of  psychology, 
and  denies  that  it  can  attain  to  ontology,  or  know  the^e- 
ality  of  any  thing  lying  back  of  the  psychological  phenom- 
ena. Hence,  he  has  never  considered  absolute  good  in  an 
ontological  sense,  as  absolutely  existing ;  but  has  considered 
it  merely  as  phenomenal,  or  as  an  aggregate  of  phenomena , 
which  is  pure  atheism.  If  he  hacr'fixed  in  his  mind,  that 
there  can  be  no  particular  good  but  by  virtue  of  participat- 
ing of  absolute  good,  he  never  would  have  defined  our  good 
to  be  the  fulfilment  of  our  nature  or  the  satisfaction  of  our 
tendencies ;  for  he  would  have  seen  that  this  satisfaction 
would  have  been  good  only  on  condition  of  its  causing  us  to 
participate  of  absolute  good,  the  good  in  itself.  Nor  would 
he,  in  the  next  place,  have  sought  to  legitimate  this  satis- 
faction and  prove  it  to  be  good,  on  the  ground  of  its  con- 
tributing to  absolute  good  ;  for  he  would  have  seen  that 
absolute  good  precedes  relative  good,  and  is  not  made  up  of 
separate,  partial  goods,  but  is  that  by  virtue  of  which  they 
themselves  are  good. 

But  we  ought,  in  justice  to  M.  Jouffroy,  to  say,  that  he 
does  not  consider  this  satisfaction  in   relation  to  absolute 
good  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  question  of  good,  so 
much  as  for  settling  that  of  virtue.     He  regards  it  as  good 
in  itself,  as  we  began  by  stating.     Good  is  to  gain  the  end 
for  which  we  were  made,  which,  according  to  him,  is  noth- 
ing but  what  we  have  called  the  satisfaction  of  our  tenden- 
cies.    TJiis  is  good.     But,  if  this  be  good,  what  is  virtue  ? 
It  is  this  question,  rather  than  the  question  of  good,  which 
has  preoccupied  him,  at  least  in  those  of  his  works  which  have 
been  published.     But  having,  perhaps  too  hastily,  decided 
that  good  is  fulfilling  our  natural  destiny,  or  attaining  to 
the  end  indicated  by  our  nature,  which  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
simply  obtaining  the  natui-al  objects  craved  by  our  tenden- 
cies, he  has  passed  on  to  the  question  of  virtue,  and  asked, 
if  this  satisfaction  of  our  nature  be  good,  wherein  consists 
our  virtue?     The  common  sense  of  mankind  revolts  at  the 
assertion,  that  a  man  is  virtuous  solely  in  seeking  his  own 
natural  satisfaction.    It  pronounces  such  a  man  selfish,  and, 
if  not  vicious,  at  least  void  of  merit.     Yet,  man  ought  to 
seek  good  ;  and  if  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  nature  be^good, 
he  ought  to  seek  it.     How  shall  he  vindicate  his  riffht  to 
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seek  it,  and  prove  that  in  seeking  it  he  maybe  meritorious? 
Here  is  the  question,  and  it  seems  to  us  what  M.  Jouffroy 
has  regarded  as  the  principal  etliical  problem. 

To  get  at  his  answer  to  this  question,  we  must  take  up  a 
portion  of  liis  system  which  we  have  not  yet  presented.  We 
must  remember  that  he  is  a  psycliologist,  and  is  concerned 
only  with  what  he  calls  the  moral  facts  of  human  nature. 
In  studying  these  facts,  he  is  led  to  recognize  in  the  life  of 
man,  as  developed  in  this  world,  four  epochs : — 1.  The 
instinctive  epoch,  which  begins  as  soon  as  man  exists,  and 
in  which  man  does  not  act  from  motives,  but  follows 
instinctively  his  natural  tendencies,  and  obeys  them  without 
the  least  reflection.  He  is  not  properly  moral  in  this  epoch, 
performs,  in  fact,  no  moral  act,  and  is  neither  praiseworthy 
nor  blameworthy, — is  not  a  man  with  faculties,  but  a  thing 
with  properties.  This  epoch  is  of  uncertain  duration,  but 
with  many,  perhaps  the  majority,  it  lasts  through  life. — 2. 
The  selfish  epoch  ;  in  which  man  governs  his  tendencies  by 
reason  and  directs  them  to  a  common  end,  to  wit,  his  own 
individual  interest.  He  now  acts  from  a  rational  motive, 
but  not  a  moral  motive. — 3.  ^hehenevolent  epoch  ;  in  which 
man  seeks  to  surbordinate  his  own  interest  to  the  interest  of 
other  beings  beside  himself,  and  to  make  the  general  good 
of  other  beings  the  motive  of  his  conduct.  In  this  epoch 
he  is  translated  out  of  selfishness,  l>ut  hardly  into  the  region 
of  morality. — 4.  The  moral  epoch.  In  this  epoch,  his  rea- 
son developed,  man  perceives  that  the  universe  tends  to  a 
common  end,  to  wit,  universal  order,  or  absolute  good.  The 
realization  of  absolute  good  becomes  now  his  motive,  the 
end  to  which  he  directs  all  his  efforts.  Now  he  is  moral, 
virtuous,  mei'itorious. 

1.  This  sounds  well,  but  it  will  hardly  bear  examination. 
Virtue,  we  grant,  is  in  the  will  or  motive  from  which  we 
act ;  but  we  are  not  able  to  act  from  purely  disinterested 
motives,  as  M.  Jouffroy  himself  seems  to  admit;  conse- 
quently, we  cannot  will  this  absolute  good  in  the  purely  dis- 
interested sense  demanded.  It  is  impossible  for  man  to 
will  without  more  or  less  reference  to  himself.  In  our 
moments  of  exaltation  we  may  fancy  we  put  ourselves 
entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  can  will  our  own  damna- 
tion, as  our  Hopkinsian  friends  teach  ;  but  we  deceive  our- 
selves. We  do  not  even  love  God  disinterestedly.  Some 
one  says, 

"God,  I  would  fear  thee,  though  I  feared  not  hell; 
And  love  lliee,  though  I  had  no  hopes  of  heaven," — 
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and  with  truth,  if  he  means  no  other  hell  than  that  of  not 
loving,  and  no  other  heaven  than  that  of  loving.  We 
always  seek  to  possess  what  we  love,  and  in  some  sense  do 
possess  it.  In  loving  God,  we  in  some  degree  participate 
of  his  infinite  beauty  and  goodness,  and  if  we  did  not, 
we  would  not  and  could  not  love  him.  In  love,  charity, 
we  are  united  to  him,  and  he  to  us  ;  we  become  one  with 
him.  Is  not  this  the  highest  reward  we  can  conceive  of  ? 
and  what  but  reference  to  this  reward,  this  ineffable  joy 
which  we  experience  in  this  love,  makes  us  will  to  persist 
in  loving  ?  What  but  the  desire  of  possessing  this  in  a  still 
greater  degree  draws  us  nearer  and  nearer  to  God,  and  fills 
us  more  and  more  with  his  divine  charity?  Assume  that 
in  loving  God  we  found  not  this  reward,  this  ineffable  joy, 
that  we  in  fact  gained  nothing,  tasted  nothing, — could  we 
love  him  ?  Nay,  what  is  more  to  our  purpose,  could  we 
will  to  love  him  ?  What  would  be  the  motive  of  such  a 
will? 

Moreover,  virtue  and  duty  are  closely  related,  for  virtue 
is  always  obligatory,  and  may  be  enforced  as  a  duty.  But 
how  enforce  a  duty  without  appeal  to  rewards  or  punish- 
ments ?  If  I  gain  nothing  by  doing  my  duty,  and  lose 
nothing  by  not  doing  it,  I  am  the  same  whether  I  do  it  or 
not.  How,  then,  find  any  motives  to  persuade  me  to  do  it, 
or  to  dissuade  me  from  neo-lectino-  it  ?  The  o-ood  I  am  to 
will  is  absolute  good  ;  then  it  is  independent  of  me,  and 
remains  unaffected,  let  me  will  what  I  may.  What  motives, 
then,  can  influence  me  to  will  it,  save  such  motives  as  appeal 
directly  or  indirectly  to  my  own  good  or  evil? 

But  we  may  be  told,  this  good  we  are  to  will  is  the  good 
of  others,  and  that  the  motive  to  do  good  to  others  without 
hope  of  reward  is  sufficient  to  induce  us  to  will  it.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  yet  settled,  that  what  I  am  required 
to  will  is  the  good  of  others.  It  is  called  universal  order, 
absolute  good  ;  but,  at  bottom,  it  is  merely  the  satisfaction 
by  each  being  of  all  its  natural  tendencies.  Whether  this  is 
good  or  not  can  be  determined  only  by  determining  what 
is  good  in  itself,  which  M.  Jonffi'oy  has  not  done.  In  the 
second  place,  the  simple  willing  of  the  good  of  others  is  not 
virtue.  I  must  will  their  good,  as  my  own,  for  the  sake  of 
absolute  goodness,  in  order  to  be  virtuous,  according  to  our 
author  himself, 

2.  Virtue  consists  in  willing  the  supreme  good  ;  but  the 
universal  oi-der  we  are  required  to  will  is  not  the  supreme 
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good,  for  it  is  merely  the  sum  total  of  the  separate  goods  of 
the  several  parts  or  beings  which  make  up  the  universe. 
Supreme  good  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  good  in  itself,  that  by 
participation  of  wliich  this  or  that  is  good.  How,  tlien,  in 
willing  this  universal  order,  am  I  virtuous  ?  Suppose  I  do 
act  in  reference  to  it,  what  is  my  merit,  since  I  am  not  act- 
ing in  reference  to  the  supreme  good  ?  Will  it  be  said,  that 
virtue,  consisting  entirely  in  tlie  will,  cannot  be  destroyed 
by  a  mistake  of  the  understanding  ?  We  do  not  deny  this. 
A  man  may,  doubtless,  be  virtuous  in  acting  from  the  motive 
here  supposed,  but  only  on  condition  of  invincible  ignorance ; 
for  a  mistake  of  the  understanding  is  no  less  culpable  than 
perversity  of  will,  if  possible  to  be  avoided.  But  the  object 
of  moral  science  is  to  enlighten  the  understanding.  It  will 
hardly  do,  then,  for  a  writer,  who  professes  to  give  us  ethical 
science,  to  give  us  a  system  which  renders  virtue  possible 
only  to  the  invincibly  ignorant. 

3.  This  doctrine  of  virtue  makes  virtue  and  its  opposite 
practically  the  same.  The  acts  to  be  performed  are  the 
same,  whatever  the  motive  from  which  we  act  This  M. 
Jouffroy  is  careful  to  inform  us.  What  is  done  is  the  same 
in  all  cases,  to  wit, — the  satisfaction  of  our  natural  tenden- 
cies. This  is  what  we  are  to  do,  whether  we  obey  instinct, 
act  from  selfishness,  benevolence,  or  a  view  of  universal 
order.  So  far  as  actions  and  results  are  concerned,  it  mat- 
ters not  what  is  the  motive  from  which  we  act.  The  sole 
diiference  is  in  the  view  we  take  of  the  reason  for  doing 
what  we  do.  Practically,  the  supremely  selfish  man  is  as 
good  as  the  supremely  virtuous  man,  and  receives  and  does 
as  much  good.  What  superiority,  then,  has  virtue?  Why 
is  it  better  to  be  virtuous  than  to  be  not  virtuous  ?  Why 
are  we  bound  to  be  virtuous?  Where  is  the  obligation? 
I  am  to  promote  universal  good  by  promoting  my  own ; 
and  I  have  a  right  to  promote  n\y  own  personal  good,  be- 
cause it  is  a  fragment  of  universal  good.  This  is  the  doc- 
trine. If  I  do  it  for  the  sake  of  myself,  I  am  selfish  ;  if  for 
the  sake  of  universal  good,  I  am  meritorious.  Meritorious 
for  what  ?  What  have  I  really  done  ?  Simply,  found  out 
a  reason  for  being  selfish  ;  the  method  of  being,  with  purely 
disinterested  motives,  supremely  selfish.  But  what  is  the 
merit  of  disinterested  motives  themselves,  especially  if  they 
have  no  tendency  to  lead  to  disinterested  external  acts? 
The  practical  rule,  and  the  onl}^  practical  rule  of  life, — this 
sublime  system,  which  makes  a  man  live  solely  for  himself, 
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for  the  purpose  of  promoting  universal  good, — is,  Look  out 
for  number  one ;  let  each  take  care  of  himself,  and  then  all 
will  be  taken  care  of.  I  am  revellino;  in  every  luxury,  sat- 
isfying to  the  utmost  all  my  natural  tendencies, — primitive 
passions,  as  Charles  Fourier  names  them, — wliile  the  poor 
beggar  stands  shivering  and  starving  at  rny  gate ;  but,  for 
his  consolation,  I  send  him  my  servant  to  assure  him  that  he 
may  go  in  peace  and  be  thankful,  for  I  am  doing  all  in  my 
power  to  augment  the  good  of  all  beings  by  augmenting  my 
own  !  Admirable  morality  this,  and  worthy  of  being  early 
instilled  into  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  our  New-England 
youth ! 

But  enough.  M.  Jouffroy  talks  largely  and  learnedly  of 
man's  destiny,  of  individual  good,  universal  good,  and  ab- 
solute good ;  but  he  fails  utterly  to  tell  us  what  is  our  real 
destiny,  what  is  good,  and,  a  fortiori^  what  are  the  rules 
which  should  govern  us  in  the  conduct  of  life.  A  puny 
eclecticism  runs  through  his  whole  work,  and  the  vain 
attempt  is  everywhere  made  to  accept  and  harmonize  in  one 
consistent  whole  the  leading  principles  of  contradictory 
Bchools.  Much  is  said,  but  nothing  is  done.  We  rise  from 
the  study  of  his  system  as  uninstructed  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  end  for  which  God  made  us,  or  the  means  of  attaining 
to  that  end,  as  we  were  before.  No  theoretical  problem  is 
solved,  no  practical  difficulty  removed,  no  wise  practical 
suggestion  offered.  We  are  amused  and  misled  by  words. 
We  seem  at  moments  to  have  grasped  somewhat;  but  we 
open  our  hand  and  find  we  have  nothing.  We  might  as 
well  have  attempted  to  catch  a  handful  of  smoke. 

M.  Joufiroy's  Ji/rst  great  mistake  is  in  not  perceiving 
clearly  and  steadily,  that  good,  if  good  there  be,  must  be  in- 
dependent, self-subsisting,  set  before  us,  and  not  contained 
in  us.  The  first  ethical  problem  is  necessarily,  What  is 
good  ?  It  is  the  old  question  of  the  sumirtuin  honum  /  and 
till  this  is  answered,  we  cannot  proceed  a  single  step  in  the 
construction  of  the  science  of  ethics,  whether  speculative  or 
practical.  Now,  this  question  M.  Jouftroy  does  not  answer, 
or,  at  least,  not  correctly.  He,  indeed,  contends  that  order 
is  the  supreme  good,  but  wrongly  ;  for  order  is  but  a  mere 
state  or  condition,  wholly  dependent  on  the  parts  ordered, 
and  good  only  as  the  means  of  enabling  the  beings  ordered 
to  gain  good. 

His  next  mistake  is  in  confounding  the  end  for  which  we 
were  made  with  the  mere  fulfilment  of  our  nature,  or  the 
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realization  of  its  most  perfect  type.  According  to  him,  our 
nature  contains  its  destiny  in  itself  ;  which  is  to  say,  that 
man  is  his  own  iinal  canse.  But  man  can  no  more  be  his 
own  iinal  cause  than  his  own  first  cause.  None  hut  a  self- 
existent  and  self-subsistent  being  can  be  its  own  iinal  cause. 
Man  is  neither  self-existent  nor  self-subsistent.  This  final 
cause,  or  end  he  is  to  gain,  is  therefore  not  in  himself,  but 
out  of  himself, — something  not  possessed,  but  to  be  attained 
to. 

The  second  great  ethical  problem  is  that  of  obligation. 
The  first  is  the  problem  of  good,  and  its  solution  reveals  to 
us  the  end  to  be  sought.  The  second  establishes  our  duty 
to  seek  that  end, — not  only  stating  the  fact  that  we  feel  we 
ought  to  seek  it,  but  disclosing  the  grounds  of  the  obligation. 
This  is  the  problem  which  M.  Jouifi-oy  has  chiefly  labored 
in  the  volumes  before  us.  There  can  be  no  morals  urdess 
there  is  a  moral  law,  and  none  if  a  law  which  does  not  bind. 
Now,  after  all  his  labor,  M.  Jouffroy  fails  entirely  to  estab- 
lish the  reality  of  such  law.  He  recognizes  no  lawgiver  but 
human  nature.  Man,  then,  is  under  no  law,  but  the  law  im- 
posed by  his  own  nature,  which  is  to  say,  no  law  at  all. 
Why  am  I  bouiid  to  obey  the  law  of  my  nature  ? 

Failing  to  establish  a  real  moral  law,  M.  Jouffroy  of 
course  fails  to  establish  the  possibility  of  virtue,  of  merit ; 
for  virtue  can  be  found  only  in  obedience,  actual  or  inten- 
tional, to  the  moral  law.  But  if  no  moral  law,  then  no  vir- 
tue, then  no  merit,  no  praise,  no  blame.  M.  Jouffroy  really 
comes  to  this  conclusion  ;  for  he  recognizes  no  distinction 
in  actions  but  such  as  exists  solely  in  the  mind  of  the  actor. 
We  say,  then,  with  truth,  that  his  whole  system,  as  a  system, 
whatcA^er  the  ingenuity,  learning,  and  ability  it  indicates,  is 
a  complete  failure,  and  leaves  us  no  wiser  than  it  found  us. 

This  mornful  result  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  M. 
Jouffroy's  vicious  method.  From  tiie  study  of  man's  nature 
it  is  impossible  to  conclude  to  man's  destiny  or  end,  or  to 
deduce  the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  his  life  ;  hecause  man  loas 
not  made  to  follow  nature^  hut  God.  This  is  the  grand  fact 
which  the  author  began  by  discarding,  and  hence  all  his  mis- 
takes and  errors.  Having  begun  wrong,  started  in  the  wrong 
direction,  no  speed  he  could  make  could  bring  him  to  the 
right  termination.  The  faster  he  travelled,  the  further  he 
departed  from  the  truth.  Yet  he  errs  only  in  common  with 
all  our  great  German,  English,  and  Scotch  moralists.  All 
these,  or  nearly  all,  adopt  tlie  rule,  that  we  must  follow  nat- 
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Tire,  and  assume  that  the  end  to  be  sought  is  the  perfection 
of  our  nature.  M.  Jouffroj  tells  us  that  we  are  predestinated 
by  our  organization  to  a  certain  end,  wliich  is  our  good. 
Follow  nature,  and  3'ou  will  gain  it.  Here  the  fulfilment 
of  our  nature,  or  the  complete  satisfaction  of  our  natural 
tendencies,  is  assumed  to  be  the  good.  Obtain  this,  and  you 
obtain  good.  Tliis  is  the  case  also  with  our  Fourierists.  M. 
Jouffroy  and  Charles  Fourier  adopt  precisely  the  same  eth- 
ical system,  with  this  simple  difference, — that  what  the  one 
calls  tendencies  the  other  calls  ^>«6%s'/c;i6-,  what  the  one  terras 
order  the  other  terms  harmony.  Absolute  good  with  the 
former  is  universal  order,  with  the  latter  it  is  universal  har- 
mony ;  the  means  of  attaining  to  it  is  with  the  one  the  satis- 
faction of  our  natural  tendencies,  with  the  other  the  satis- 
faction of  the  primitive  passions.  And  even  this,  not  be- 
cause by  this  satisfaction  the  individual  is  placed  in  relation 
with  an  order  or  harmony  which  exists  independent  of  him; 
but  because  by  establishing  order  or  harmony  in  the  indi- 
vidual, it  contributes  so  much  towards  the  general  order  or 
harmony  of  the  universe.  It  is  not  good  for  the  reason  that 
it  participates  of  absolute  good,  but  because  it  contributes 
to  it ;  and  it  can  contribute  to  it  only  on  condition  of  its 
being  good  in  itself,  that  is  to  say,  itself  the  absolute  good  ! 
Now,  what  authority  has  any  man  for  saying  that  this  satis- 
faction is  absolutely  good  in  itself  ? 

But  it  is  vain  to  tell  us  to  follow  nature.  Nature  herself 
recoils  from  her  own  teachings,  and  universally  shrieks  out, 
"Save  me  from  myself."  They  who  follow  her  as  ultimate 
never  find  good.  She  herself  sees  that  she  is  not  sufficient 
for  herself, — that  there  must  be  something  above  her,  of 
Avhich  we  must  participate,  or  tiiere  is  no  good  for  us.  But 
at  the  same  time  she  sees  and  feels  that  she  is  impotent  to 
discover  what  that  something  is,  or  to  elevate  us  to  its  par- 
ticipation. This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that  natural 
reason  itself  rejects  all  the  great  ethical  systems  founded  on 
natural  reason  alone,  and  is  daily  seeking  and  concocting 
new  systems,  to  yield  in  turn  to  others  still  newer,  and  thus 
on  for  ever.  Nature  never  satisfies  nature.  Nature  never 
finds  her  good  in  herself.  AVe  may  gain  all  the  natural  ob- 
jects craved  by  our  natural  tendencies  or  passions,  and  still 
ask  from  the  depths  of  our  souls,  ''  Who  will  show  us  any 
good  ?  "  Our  tendencies  grow,  and  demand  more,  the  more 
we  obtain ;  they  become  morbidly  active,  crying  out,  like 
the  daughters  of  the  horseleech,  "  Give,  give  ! "  or  they  be- 
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come  satiated,  surcharged,  wearied,  and,  all  thinofs  palling 
on  our  hearts  and  senses,  we  cry  out  with  the  Preacher, 
Yanitas  vanitatum,  vanitas  vanitatum^  et  omnia  vanitas. 

We  take  the  wrong  road.  It  is  not  in  following  nature 
alone  that  we  find  the  country  we  seek.  Not  in  that  direc- 
tion lies  our  veritable  good.  The  sad  experience  of  all  ages 
and  climes  proclaims  it  in  a  voice  too  loud  not  to  be  heard, 
too  distinct  not  to  be  understood.  True  wisdom  requires  us 
to  return  from  our  weary  wanderings  to  the  fountain  of  liv- 
ing waters.  If  nature  could  have  sufficed,  no  other  teacher 
would  have  been  vouchsafed  us  :  no  supernatural  revelation, 
as  we  have  said,  would  have  been  needed,  none  would  have 
been  made.  But  a  supernatural  revelation  has  been  made, 
and  because  we  needed  it  for  our  guide  in  the  conduct  of 
life.  In  the  light  of  this  revelation  all  becomes  plain  and 
easy.  The  problem  of  our  destiny  ceases  to  be  a  problem. 
Man  was  made,  not  for  a  natural,  but  a  supernatural  destiny; 
not  for  pleasure,  not  for  happiness,  but  for  beatitude,  which 
consists  in  our  being  elevated  by  the  light  of  glory  to  know 
and  love  God  as  he  is  in  himself,  with  a  knowledge  and 
love,  though  different  in  degree,  yet  the  same  in  kind  as 
the  knowledge  and  love  with  which  God  knows  and  lovea 
himself.  Here  is  our  sublime  destiny.  We  have  but  to  re- 
member that  God  is  infinite  truth,  wisdom,  beauty,  good- 
ness, and  to  consider  what  is  the  joy  the  soul  finds  in  know- 
ing and  loving  truth,  wisdom,  beauty,  goodness,  to  be  as- 
sured that  eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  nor  hath  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  what  is  reserved 
for  us  in  the  heaven  to  which  we  are  destined.  God  made 
us  that  we  might  become  partakers  of  his  own  infinite 
blessedness,  because  he  is  good  and  delights  to  communicate 
his  goodness. 

To  tins  blessedness  we  are  not  naturally  equal,  we  do  not 
attain  to  it  by.  natural  development,  the  famous  "  self-cul- 
ture," of  which  in  these  daj's  we  hear  so  much  ;  because  it 
is  not  the  fulfilment  of  our  nature,  the  realization  of  its  most 
perfect  type,  but  something  far  transcending  nature,  gra- 
ciously bestowed  by  our  heavenly  Father.  A  Goethe,  with 
his  long  life  of  study,  with  his  "  many-sided "  culture, 
bringing  his  whole  nature  to  the  highest  possible  state  of 
perfection,  is  further  from  it  than  the  little  child  over  whom 
the  priest  has  just  pronounced  the  baptismal  formula.  It  is 
hidden  from  tlie  wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed  unto  babes, 
that  no  flesh  may  glory  in  the  presence  of  God.   Here  learn 
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the  vanity  of  all  your  earth-born  greatness  and  wisdom,  of 
all  that  the  wisdom  of  this  worfd  applauds.  ISTot  by  the 
wisdom  to  which  we  attain  by  natural  culture  and  develop- 
jnent, — not  by  a  vain  philosophy  which  sees  neither  behind 
nor  before, — not  even  by  natural  elevation,  nobility,  kind- 
ness, and  love,  do  we  attain  to  the  end  to  which  our  God  in 
his  inefEable  goodness  has  appointed  us.  The  great  man  of 
the  earth  must  become  as  the  little  child,  the  rich  man  poor 
as  the  poorest  beggar,  and  the  wise  man  as  the  fdoL  All 
pride  nmst  humblVitself,  all  towering  thoughts  be  brought 
down,  all  self-importance,  all  self-contidence,  be  laid  aside  ; 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  we  must  bow  down  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  and  receive  it  as  a  free  bounty,  which  we  have 
done  nothing  to  merit,  and  could  do  nothing  to  merit.  Be- 
hold us,  O  Lord  !  We  are  nothing, — yea,  less  than  noth- 
ing ;  do  unto  us  according  to  thy  will, — not  according  to 
ours. 

linmaii  pride  revolts  at  this.  We  shrink  from  this  pro- 
found humility.  We  would  have  tlie  reward,  we  would 
possess  the  infinite  beatitude  ;  but  we  would  earn  it  by  our 
own  labor,  win  it  by  our  own  stout  hearts  and  strong  arms ; 
and  would  receive  it  not  as  a  largess,  but  as  a  due,  and  claim 
it  as  our  right.  Hence  it  is  that  we  seek  in  human  nature, 
means  which  nature  alone  has  placed  in  our  hands,  to  wring- 
out  the  secrets  we  must  know,  and  to  gain  the  end  without 
which  there  is  no  true  life  for  us.  Hence  your  Joulfroys, 
Fouriers,  and  others,  construct  systems  of  morals  resting  on 
nature  alone,  and  seek  from  the  simple  study  of  man  to 
ascertain  his  destiny  and  determine  the  rules  after  which  he 
should  govern  his  conduct.  But  let  them  pass.  Heed  them 
not.  They  can  only  divert  you  from  the  truth,  alienate  you 
from  your  God,  and  debar  you  from  heaven.  Return  to 
your  God  ;  take  his  revelation  for  your  guide,  let  him  be 
your  ethical  teacher ;  and  from  him  who  is  your  beginning 
and  your  end,  in  whom  you  live,  move,  and  have  your 
being,  learn  your  destiny,  and  obtain  the  means  of  fulfil- 
ling it. 

Vol.  XIV— la 


RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES.* 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1853.] 

We  find  in  this  excellent  periodical,  for  the  15th  of  last 
May,  a  characteristic  letter  to  the  Heraldo  of  Madrid  by 
Donoso  Cortes,  Marquis  de  Valdegamas,  lately,  and  we  be- 
lieve still,  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France.  As 
every  thing  from  the  pen  of  this  eminent  statesman  and 
sincere  Catholic  possesses  a  high  interest,  and  as  the  letter 
discusses,  though  briefly,  very  freely,  topics  on  which 
American  statesmen  are  seldom  suffered  to  think  and  speak 
as  freemen,  we  think  we  shall  gratify  our  readers  by  laying 
it  before  them.  The  letter  was  written  in  Spanish  ;  but  as 
we  have  not  seen  it  in  the  original,  we  translate  it  from  the 
Italian. 

Paris,  April  15,  1852. 

"The  Heraldo  of  the  8th  instant  contains  an  article  in  defence  of 
rationalism,  liberalism,  and  parliamentarism,  in  which  you  review  and 
eulogize  the  many  advantages  of  discussion,  and  seek  to  strengthen  your 
positions  by  recalling  some  words  spoken  by  me  in  the  Athenaeum  of 
Madrid  in  1836,  against  the  divine  right  of  kings, — words  which  you 
qualify  as  eloquent,  although  they  were,  at  best,  only  bombast. 

"I  think  it  my  duty  to  remind  you  that  I  have  not  for  a  long  time 
deserved  such  eulogiums,  or  been  able  to  expect  from  you  any  thing  but 
abuse  or  forgetfulness.  Between  your  doctrines,  which  1  maintained  in 
my  youth,  and  those  which  I  now  hold,  there  is  a  radical  contradiction, 
an  insuperable  repugnance.  You  hold  that  rationalism  is  the  road  to 
the  reasonable;  that  liberalisin  in  theory  is  the  way  of  arriving  at  liberty 
in  practice;  that  parliamentarism  is  the  necessary  constitution  of  good 
government;  that  discussion  is  to  truth  as  the  means  to  the  end;  and 
finally,  that  the  king  is  only  the  representative  of  human  right.  At 
present  I  hold  the  contrary  of  all  this.  I  acknowledge  no  human  right, 
and  hold  that,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  right  but  divine  right.  In 
God  is  right  and  the  concentration  of  all  rights ;  in  man  is  duty  and  the 
concentration  of  all  duties.  Man  calls  the  utility  which  he  derives  from 
the  fulfilment  by  others  of  their  duties  to  his  advantage  his  right,  but  the 
word  right  on  man's  lips  is  a  vicious  expression,  and  when  he  goes  fur- 
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ther  and  erents  this  vicious  expression  into  a  theory,  the  tempest  is  let 
loose  upon  the  world. 

"Discussion,  as  you  understand  it,  is  the  source  of  all  possible  errors, 
and  the  origin  of  all  imaginable  extravagances.  As  to  parliamentarism, 
liberalism,  and  rationalism,  I  hold  the  first  to  be  the  negation  of  govern- 
ment, the  second,  the  negation  of  liberty,  and  the  third,  the  affirmation 
of  madness. 

"Perchance  you  will  ask  me.  What,  then,  are  you?  If  you  reject 
discussion  as  understood  by  the  modern  world,  if  you  are  neither  a  lib- 
eral, nor  a  rationalist,  nor  a  parliamentarian,  what  are  you?  An  abso- 
lutist? I  reply,  that  I  should  be  an  absolutist  if  absolutism  were  the 
radical  contradictory  of  these  systems.  But  history  shows  me  rational- 
istic absolutisms,  to  a  certain  extent;  also,  liberal  absolutisms,  cherishing 
discussion,  and  even  absolutist  parliaments.  Absolutism  at  most  is  the 
contradiction  of  the  form,  not  the  essence,  of  these  doctrines,  now 
become  famous  by  the  grandeur  of  their  ruins.  Absolutism  is  not  their 
contradictory;  for  there  is  no  contradiction  between  things  not  of  the 
same  nature.  It  is  a  form,  and  nothing  else;  and  is  it  not  absurd  to 
fieek  in  a  mere  form  the  radical  contradiction  of  a  doctrine,  or  in  a  doc- 
trine the  radical  contradiction  of  a  mere  form? 

"Catholicity  is  the  sole  contradictory  of  the  doctrines  I  oppose,  and 
give  to  Catholic  doctrine  what  form  you  please,  you  will  see  it  instantly 
transform  every  thing,  and  renew  the  face  of  the  earth.  With  Catho- 
licity there  is  no  thing  or  phenomenon  which  is  not  arranged  respectively 
in  the  hierarchical  order  of  things  and  phenomena.  Reason  ceases  to  be 
rationalism,  that  is  to  say,  it  ceases  to  be  a  pharos,  which,  that  it  may 
arrogate  to  itself  the  privilege  of  shining  without  any  borrowed  light, 
claims  to  be  uncreated,  and  becomes  a  marvellous  light  which  concen- 
trates in  itself  and  sends  forth  from  itself  the  most  splendid  light  of 
Christian  doctrine, — the  most  pure  reflection  of  the  uncreated  and  eter- 
nal light  of  God. 

"  As  to  liberty,  it  is  in  the  Catholic  mind  neither  a  right  in  its  essence, 
nor  a  covenant  in  its  form;  it  is  not  preserved  by  war,  does  not  originate 
in  contract,  and  is  not  won  by  conquest.  It  is  not  a  drunken  bacchana- 
lian, like  our  demagogical  liberty;  it  does  not  walk  among  the  nations 
with  a  queenly  train,  like  parliamentary  liberty;  it  has  not  tribunes  and 
courtiers  for  its  servants,  is  not  lulled  asleep  by  the  buzzing  of  the 
crowd,  has  no  standing  army  of  the  national  guard,  and  finds  not  its 
pleasure  in  being  borne  at  its  ease  on  the  triumphal  car  of  revolution. 

"  The  commandments  of  God  are  the  bread  of  life.  Under  the  empire 
of  Catholicity,  God  distributes  it  to  governors  and  governed,  reserving 
to  himself  the  inalienable  right  of  exacting  the  obedience  of  both.  Under 
the  auspices  and  in  the  presence  of  God,  the  sovereign  and  subject  are 
united  in  a  species  of  wedlock,  whose  sanctity  makes  it  more  like  a  sac- 
rament than  a  contract.  The  two  parties  find  themselves  implicitly 
bound  by  the  commandments  of  God.     The  subject  contracts  the  obliga 
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tion  of  obeying  with  love  the  sovereign  placed  over  him  by  God,  and" 
the  sovereign  that  of  ruling  with  love  and  moderation  the  subjects  whom 
God  has  placed  in  his  hands.  When  the  subjects  fail  in  their  obedience, 
God  permits  tyrannies;  when  the  sovereign  fails  in  moderation,  God 
permits  revolutions.  By  the  first,  subjects  are  reduced  to  their  obedi- 
ence; by  the  second,  rulers  are  brought  back  to  moderation,  and  thus, 
while  man  draws  evil  from  ttie  good  works  of  God,  God  draws  good 
from  the  evil  doings  of  man.  History  is  the  record  of  the  different 
phases  of  this  gigantic  struggle  between  good  and  evil,  between  the 
divine  and  the  human  will,  between  a  most  merciful  God  and  rebellious 
man. 

"When  the  commandments  of  God  are  faithfully  observed,  that  is  to 
say,  when  princes  are  moderate  and  the  people  obedient  (1  mean  with  a 
moderation  and  obedience  inspired  by  love),  from  this  simultaneous  sub- 
mission to  the  divine  commands  there  13ows  a  certain  social  order,  a 
certain  condition  and  well-being  both  individual  and  common,  which  I 
call  the  state  of  liberty.  And  it  is  truly  such,  since  then  justice  rules, 
and  it  is  justice  which  makes  men  free.  See  then  wherein  consists  the 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  that  is.  Catholic  liberty.  It  is  not  something 
definite,  particular,  and  concrete;  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  political  organ- 
ization, nor  a  social  institution  different  from  others.  Catholic  libertj' 
is  not  this,  and  yet  it  is  more  than  this;  it  is  the  general  result  of  the 
good  disposition  of  all  the  organs,  of  the  harmony  and  agreement  of  all 
the  institutions.  It  is  as  the  soundness  of  man's  physical  organization, 
which  is  not  an  organ,  and  j'et  is  worth  more  than  a  sound  organ;  as 
the  general  life  of  the  social  and  political  body,  which  is  more  precious 
than  the  floridness  of  any  particular  institution.  Catholic  liberty  con- 
sists precisely  in  these  two  things  (health  and  life),  more  excellent  than 
all  else,  which,  as  they  are  for  the  whole,  cannot  be  in  any  particular 
institution.  This  liberty  is  so  holy  that  the  least  injustice  offends  it; 
at  once  so  strong  and  so  weak  that  every  thing  vivifies  it  and  the  least 
disorder  sufiices  to  change  it;  so  tender  that  its  love  seizes  all  men;  so 
sweet  that  it  sheds  peace  into  all  hearts;  so  modest  and  retiring  that,  ' 
although  it  came  from  heaven  for  the  consolation  of  all  men,  it  is  known 
only  to  a  very  few,  and  perhaps  applauded  by  none.  Indeed,  it  scarcely 
knows  its  own  name,  or  if  it  knows  it,  it  imparts  it  to  none,  and  the 
world  is  ignorant  of  it. 

"As  to  discussion,  there  is  more  resemblance  between  Catholic  and 
philosophical  discusssion  than  there  is  between  Catholic  and  political 
liberty.  In  this  matter,  here  is  the  Catholic  method.  It  receives  from 
on  high  a  ray  of  light  which  it  imparts  to  man,  that  he  may  fecundate  it 
with  his  reason;  and,  thanks  to  the  intellectual  fecundation,  this  small 
ray  of  light  is  converted  into  a  torrent  of  splendor  that  fills  all  space  as 
far  as  eye  can  reach.  Philosophism,  on  the  contrary,  astutely  throws  a 
thick  veil  upon  the  light  of  truth  we  have  received  from  heaven,  and 
proposes  to  our  reason  an  insolvable  problem,  of  which  the  formula 
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"might  be:  To  draw  truth  and  light  from  doubt  and  obscurity,  which  are 
the  only  things  assigned  to  the  intellectual  activities.  And  thus  philos- 
ophism  asks  of  man  a  solution  which  he  is  unable  to  give  without  first 
inverting  the  immutable  and  eternal  laws.  According  to  one  of  these 
laws,  fecundation  is  nothing  but  the  development  of  the  germ  according 
to  the  conditions  of  its  own  nature;  and  thus  the  obscure  proceeds  from 
the  obscure,  the  luminous  from  the  luminous,  like  from  like, — Deum  de 
Deo,  lumen  de  lumine.  In  obedience  to  this  law,  human  reason  in  fecun- 
dating doubt  has  reached  denial,  and  in  fecundating  obscurity  has  arrived 
at  palpable  darkness;  and  all  this  by  means  of  logical  and  progressive 
transformations,  founded  in  the  very  nature  of  things. 

"  It  is  no  wonder  that  Catholicity  and  philosophism,  starting  from  such 
different  points  and  proceeding  by  such  different  routes,  should  come  to 
such  different  results.  For  eighteen  centuries  Catholicity  has  followed 
her  own  method  of  discussion,  and  it  is  precisely  this  method  that  has 
always  obtained  for  her  the  victory.  Every  thing  passes  before  her, 
things  in  time  and  time  itself  ;  she  passes  not;  .she  remains  where  God 
has  placed  lier,  immovable  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  of  universal  agita- 
tion. Death  has  no  power  to  approach  her,  even  in  those  deep  and  dark 
regions  subject  to  its  empire.  For  a  trial  of  her  forces  Catholicity  once 
said,  '  I  will  choose  a  barbarous  age  and  fill  it  with  my  wonders; '  and, 
having  chosen  the  thirteenth  century,  crowned  it  with  the  four  most 
magnificent  monuments  which  human  genius  has  ever  raised, — the 
Summa  of  St.  Thomas,  Las  Partidna  of  Alphonso  the  Wise,  the  Div/'na 
Commedid.  and  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne. 

"  For  four  thousand  years  rationalism  has  followed  its  own  method  of 
discussion,  and  has  left  to  perpetuate  its  memory  two  immortal  monu- 
ments,— the  pantheon  where  all  philosophies  lie  prostrate  in  the  dust, 
and  the  pantheon  where  the  ruins  of  all  constitutions  lie  gathered 
together. 

•'Nothing  occurs  to  me  to  be  said  of  parliamentarism.  O,  what 
would  it  become  with  a  truly  Catholic  people,  a  people  in  whose  bosom 
man  will  learn  from  his  very  infancy  that  he  must  render  an  accotint  to 
God  of  even  his  idle  words  ! 

"  I  am,  &c., 

"Juan  Donoso-Cortes. " 

The  editor  of  the  Civtltd  Cattolica  i-egards  the  epithet 
vicious  (viciosa),  whicli  the  writer  apphes  to  the  expression 
human  right,  as  liyperholical  or  exaggerated,  and  in  his 
translation  softens  it  to  imperfeUa,  imperfect,  and  subjoins 
a  note  in  justification,  on  which  we  must  be  permitted  to 
make  a  few  observations.     We  insert  a  translation  : — 

"Instead  of  imperfect,  i\\e  text  has  vicious  [viciosa].  If  our  transhi- 
tion  should  fall  under  the  eye  of  the  writer,  we  hope  he  will  pardon  us 
for  softening  his  expression.     We  perfectly  agree  with  him  that  right  in 
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man  is  very  different  from  right  in  God,  and  that  it  originates  essentially 
in  the  order  which  the  Creator  has  established  in  the  universe,  and  the 
obligation  man  is  under  of  conforming  thereto.  We  have  explained 
this  at  length  elsewhere.*  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  believe  the  word 
right  is  vicious  when  applied  to  man,  any  more  than  are  the  other  terms 
which  human  language  adopts  analogically,  as  say  the  theologians,  in 
speaking  both  of  infinite  and  finite  being;  for  no  expression  in  man  can 
be  vicious,  we  had  almost  said  imperfect,  when  he  speaks  according  to  his 
nature.  Now  man's  nature  is  such  that  he  can  know  things  above  him 
only  through  the  medium  of  the  sensible  world, — invisibilia  Dei  per  ea  qua, 
facta  sunt  iniellecla  conspiciuntur.  Hence,  though  God  alone  is  beauty, 
greatness,  wisdom,  power,  &c.,  it  is  not  vicious  to  say  that  a  man  is 
beautiful,  great,  wise,  powerful,  «&c. ,  when  he  participates  of  thesa 
divine  attributes.  To  deny  this  participation  is  to  fall  into  Hindoo  pan- 
theism, which  regards  every  participated  being  as  a  Maia,  or  pure 
illusion;  or  into  the  system  of  occasional  causes,  according  to  which 
creatures  have  no  proper  causality,  and  God  alone  acts  in  the  universe, 
— a  system  refuted  by  the  angelic  doctor,  in  the  first  part  of  his  ad- 
mirable Summa.  f  Man  is,  in  the  hands  of  God,  an  instrument,  like  the 
saw  in  the  hands  of  the  carpenter,  and  as  it  is  not  vicious  to  ascribe  ac- 
tion to  the  saw,  although  it  cannot  act  without  the  carpenter,  so  it 
cannot  be  vicious  to  ascribe  to  a  man  a  right,  or  a  force  to  bend  the  will 
of  another,  any  more  than  it  is  to  ascribe  to  him  any  other  force  what- 
ever, although  this  force  depends  essentially  on  God  as  its  first  cause." 

We  are  very  far  from  regarding  the  word  7'ight  in  every 
sense  as  a  vicions  expression  when  adopted  by  man,  but  our 
contemporary's  note  fails  to  convince  ns  that  it  is  not  vicious 
in  the  sense  intended  by  the  author  of  the  letter,  or  that  in 
changing  viciosa  into  hnjperfetta  he  has  merely  softened  the 
expression  of  the  text,  without  changing  the  system  of  the 
author.  The  Italian  critic  and  the  Spanish  statesman  do 
not,  as  it  strikes  us,  adopt  the  same  ethical  philosophy,  and 
explain  the  ground  of  rights  and  duties  by  the  same  method. 
The  critic  says  he  agrees  perfectly  with  the  author,  "  that 
right  in  man  is  very  different  from  right  in  God,  and  that 
it  originates  essentially  in  the  order  which  the  Creator  has 
established  in  the  universe,  and  the  obligation  man  is  under 
of  conforming  thereto."  But  we  see  not  how  this  can  be, 
for,  if  we  understand  him,  the  marquis  denies  all  human 
right,  and  his  precise  doctrine  is,  that  man  has  no  rights  at 
all,  that  all  rights  are  God's  rights,  and  that  man  has  only 

*  ''Idea  del  Dritio"  CiviltcL  Cattolica,  Vol.  II.,  p.  267  et  seq. ;  especially 
p.  277  and  n  22. 

fQ.  115,  and  elsewhere. 
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duties,  and  of  course  duties,  strictly  speaking,  only  to  God- 
There  can,  then,  be  no  agreement  or  disagreement  between 
him  and  his  critic  as  to  the  origin  of  luiman  right,  or  as  to 
the  difference  or  the  sameness  of  riglit  in  man  and  riglit  in 
God.  The  marquis  denies,  strictly  sjDeaking,  all  human 
right;  his  critic  asserts  human  right,  though  he  concedes 
that  it  is  only  an  imperfect  right,  as  all  the  forces  of  second 
causes  are  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  they  all  depend  on  God 
as  their  first  cause.  The  dilference  is  not  one  of  exaggera- 
tion, but  one  of  system,  and  the  question  is,  Which  system 
ought  to  be  adopted  ? 

Our  contemporary  holds  that  there  is  human  right,  and 
that  this  right  has  its  immediate  origin  in  the  order  of  nat- 
ure as  second  cause,  and  its  remote  origin  in  God  as  first 
cause, — which  assumes  that  nature  is,  in  an  imperfect  sense 
at  least,  legislative,  and  can  found  rights  and  impose  duties. 
The  question  here  is  not  whether  we  are  bound  to  conform 
to  the  order  of  nature,  to  keep  what  is  called  the  natural 
law,  for  on  this  point  there  is  no  dispute ;  it  is  not  any  more 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  natural  law  in  order  to 
secure  happiness  and  fulfil  the  end  for  which  we  were 
created,  or  the  design  of  God  in  creation,  for  here,  again, 
there  is  no  dispute.  The  question  relates  to  the  reason  or 
ground  of  our  obligation  to  conform  to  the  order  of  nature. 
Here,  agahi,  all  agree,  that  is,  all  Christians  agree,  that  th(; 
ultimate  reason  or  ground  is  God,  and  the  precise  question 
is  narrowed  down  to  this  :  Is  God  the  immediate  reason  or 
ground,  or  is  he  it  only  mediately,  inasmuch  as  he  is  the 
author  and  end  of  the  order  of  nature  ?  Donoso  Cortes  ap- 
pears to  us  to  adopt  the  former,  his  critic  adopts  the  latter 
view. 

We  have  examined  carefully  the  article  on  the  Idea  of 
Right,  Idea  del  Dritto^  to  which  we  are  referred  in  the 
note.  It  is  elaborate,  written  with  rare  ability,  by  a  disci- 
plined mind,  but  it  hardly  touches  the  real  question  at 
issue,  and  in  no  instance,  as  far  as  we  have  discovered,  even 
recognizes  obligation  at  all  in  the  sense  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  understand,  or  to  imagine  we  understand,  it. 
Why  am  I  bound  to  conform  to  the  order  of  nature?  We 
find  several  assumptions  which  we  certainly  do  not  dispute, 
but  no  distinct  answer  to  this  question.  We  are  told  that 
we  cannot  obtain  happiness  if  we  do  not;  but  this  is  no 
answer,  because  we  may  ask,  Why  are  we  bound  to  seek 
happiness,  whether  our  own  or  another's  ?     Are  we  answered 
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that  every  man  is  impelled  by  the  very  constitution  of  his 
nature  to  seek  happiness  ?  This  alleges  a  fact,  but  does  not 
assign  a  reason  ;  it  tells  us  what  the  order  of  nature  in  this 
respect  is,  but  not  why  we  are  bound  to  conform  to  it.  More- 
over, if  we  assume  tliat  we  are  bound  because  impelled  by 
nature,  we  fall  into  modern  transcendentalism,  whose  maxim 
is.  Follow  thy  instincts,  Act  out  thyself.  We  are  also  told 
that  we  must  conform  to  the  order  of  nature  because  God 
is  its  author  and  end,  and  if  we  do  not  conform  to  it,  we 
oppose  his  design,  and  labor  to  defeat  his  purposes  in  cre- 
ation. Nothing  in  the  world  more  true,  but  it  only  brings 
us  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  started.  Why  am  I 
bound  even  to  seek  God,  to  conform  to  his  purposes,  and  to 
conspire  to  the  end  he  has  proposed  ?  This  question,  as 
far  as  we  can  discover,  our  contemporary  has  not  even 
raised  ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  us  to  be  very  essential  in  the 
discussion  of  the  idea  of  right,  that  is,  of  law,  of  duty. 
Right  ill  one  is  duty  in  another,  and  law  is  simply  the  obli- 
gatory phase  of  right.  My  right  is  your  law,  for  what  is 
my  right  you  are  bound  to  perform,  and  what  is  against  my 
right  you  are  forlndden  to  do.  In  a  scientihc  discussion  of 
the  idea  of  right,  then,  there  should  be,  first  of  all,  a  discus- 
sion of  the  ground  of  obligation,  or  of  law  in  general. 

We  have  discussed  this  subject  at  length  in  our  Letter  to 
Protestants*  and  we  can  offer  here  only  some  brief  re- 
marks. We  regret  to  find  ourselves  on  anj'  point  not  in 
exact  agreement  with  the  Civilta  CattoJlca.  We  regard 
this  periodical  with  great  deference,  and  are  bound  so  to 
regard  it,  published  as  it  is  at  Rome,  and  conducted  b}'  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  learned  Society  of  Jesus  ;  but 
we  hope,  as  the  question  is  not  one  of  dogma,  it  is  not 
temerity  in  us  to  say  that  we  are  as  yet  reluctant  to  abandon 
the  views  of  the  subject  before  us  which  we  liave  been 
accustomed  to  hold,  and  which  seem  to  ns  to  be  unim- 
peachable. We  are  not  able  to  recognize  in  nature,  as 
created  nature,  any  proper  legislative  character,  or  to 
found  rights  or  duties  on  instinct  or  necessity,  or  in 
any  sense  on  second  causes,  for  law  is  always  the  expres- 
sion of  free-will,  and  second  causes  are  never  for  them- 
selves. Undoubtedly,  wc  may  consult  instinct,  the  necessity 
of  nature,  second  causes,  the  whole  luitural  order,  when  the 
question  is  as  to  what  is  law,  or  what  does  the  law  coin- 
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mand  ;  but  not,  it  strikes  us,  wlien  the  question  is  as  to  the 
ground  of  right  or  the  obligation  of  duty.  Government  is 
a  social  necessity,  and  society  could  not  exist  a  moment,  nor 
.the  individual  be  born,  be  nurtured,  or  be  buried,  without 
some  sort  of  government.  This  is  a  good  reason  for  the 
existence  of  government,  and  for  ray  de  facto  submission 
to  it;  but  the  right  of  the  government,  or  my  moral  obliga- 
tion or  duty  to  obey  it,  cannot  be  deduced  from  this  social 
necessity.  Moreover,  to  found  the  right  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  the  duty  of  the  subject,  on  this  social  necessity,  is 
to  authorize  that  divorce  of  politics  from  religion,  that  polit- 
ical atheism,  which  is  the  characteristic  error  of  our  age. 
If  we  found  rights  and  duties  immediately  on  second  causes, 
and  only  mediately  on  God  as  first  cause,  we  encourage,  in 
these  times,  men  to  stop  short  with  second  causes,  and  to 
look  no  further  for  their  origin  or  end. 

Our  contemporary,  of  course,  is  as  strongly  and  as  ar- 
dently opposed  to  every  form  of  rationalistic  or  atheistical 
politics  as  we  can  be,  and  it  is  only  simple  justice  to  him  to 
say  that  he  maintains  in  his  article.  Idea  del  Dritto,  that 
there  is  no  conception  of  right — he  says  no  reverence — 
without  some  apprehension  of  God.  But  he  apparently 
says  this  only  on  the  ground  that  nature  proceeds  from  and 
tends  to  God,  and  such  is  its  scope,  design,  or  end,  that  we 
cannot  conform  to  it  without  apprehending  it,  and  we  can- 
not apprehend  it  without  some  appreliension  of  God.  Since 
God  was  infinitely  perfect  and  supremely  happy,  he  could 
create  only  for  the  purpose  of  manifesting  his  own  glory  in 
the  happiness  of  his  intelligent  creatures.  We  were  created 
to  find  our  happiness  in  admiring  and  loving  him  as  our 
Creator.  This  is  our  end.  and  to  this  end  all  nature  is 
ordered.  To  conform  to  nature  is  to  conform  to  this  order 
and  conspire  to  this  end.  But  as  this  end  is  our  happiness 
in  loving  and  aduiiring  God  as  the  author  of  the  admirable 
order  established,  we  cannot  of  course  conspire  to  it  without 
apprehending  him  as  admirable  and  worthy  of  all  love. 
Right  is  conformity  to  this  order  which  God  has  estab- 
lished ;  and  non-conformity  is  wrong,  because  contrary  to 
truth,  because  it  denies  that  God  is  admirable  and  worthy 
of  love,  and  excludes  man  from  all  good.  Hence  no  real 
morality  without  a  recognition  of  God,  and  consequently 
no  atheistical  politics  or  morals  are  admissible. 

This  is  all  very  true,  and,  though  nnich,  is  not  all  that  is 
needed  to  meet  fullv  the  errors  of  our  unbelieving  asre.     It 
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states  the  fact,  bat  does  not  declare  the  law.  It  tells  why 
it  is  fit,  jjroper,  convenient,  or  useful  to  conform  to  the 
order  establislied  by  the  Creator  in  the  universe,  but  it  does 
not  tell  us  why  we  are  bound,  much  less  wliy  I  have  the 
right  to  require  my  neighbor,  to  conform  to  it.  The  age 
has  gone  further  in  its  doubts  and  denials,  we  apprehend, 
than  most  of  those  who  have  had  the  happiness  of  escap- 
ing its  contaminations  are  prepared  to  believe.  Even  St. 
Thomas,  Bellarmine,  and  Suarez,  were  they  living  and 
writing  now,  would,  we  think,  find  it  necessary,  not  indeed 
to  cliange  their  doctrine,  but  in  some  respects  their  form 
of  expression,  and  to  bring  out  in  new  and  greater  promi- 
nence certain  aspects  of  the  truth  wdiich  they  held  than  was 
required  in  order  to  oppose  the  dominant  errors  of  their 
times.  They  all  had  to  meet  the  immediate  divine  right 
of  government  as  set  up  in  favor  of  the  temporal  prince 
against  the  sovereign  pontiff,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  or  tlie  common  good  of  the  commu- 
nity on  the  other.  The  questions  of  their  day  did  not  de- 
mand a  special  vindication  of  the  authority  of  government 
in  face  of  the  subject,  nor  the  special  vindication  of  the 
duty  of  the  people  to  obey  legal  authority,  because  neither 
was  then  specially  denied.  The  "  rights  of  man  "  had  not 
yet  become  the  watchword  of  the  enemies  of  God  and 
society,  and  they  had  no  occasion  to  insist  on  the  divine 
dominion  against  democratic  despotism,  or  as  the  ground  of 
allegiance  to  legally  constituted  government.  Human  right, 
or  the  riglit  of  man  to  establish  law,  found  right,  or  impose 
duty,  if  asserted,  was  not  then  asserted  as  the  denial  of  the 
rights  of  God,  and  in  favor  of  the  absolute  independence 
and  self-sufficingness  of  second  causes  ;  and,  if  denied,  it 
was  not  denied,  as  we  deny  it,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
the  rights  of  God  and  maintaining  political  authority  and 
liberty,  but  for  the  purpose  of  tlirowing  off  all  government 
and  giving  loose  reins  to  licentious  will  and  passion.  The 
error  of  all  ages  is  virtually  the  same  error,  but  it  is  always 
changing  its  form,  and  we  must,  in  order  to  meet  it,  in  some 
respects  change  with  it  the  expression  of  the  truth  we 
oppose  to  it.  While,  therefore,  we  should  feel  sure  of 
being  wrong,  if  we  found  ourselves  in  opposition  to  the 
teacliing  of  these  great  Catholic  doctors,  we  still  think  we 
may,  if  necessary,  so  modify  its  outer  form  as  to  adapt  it  to 
the  present  aspects  assumed  by  prevailing  errors.  Develop- 
ment of  doctrine  in  this  sense — and  this  is  all  the  develop- 
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ment  tliat  Dr.  Newman  needed — is  lawful  and  necessary, 
if  the  truth  is  to  be  preserved  in  a  practical  and  living  form. 
It  seems  to  us  that  our  contemporary,  in  his  anxiety  to  ad- 
here to  the  letter  of  the  great  doctors,  sometimes  misses 
their  real  sense,  and  fails  to  go  far  enough  back  to  meet  the 
errors  we  have  now  to  combat.  This  is  less  the  case  with 
him  than  with  most  writers  we  meet,  and  far  less  than  with 
the  excellent  Balmes.  Prove  that  this  or  that  is  demanded 
by  the  order  of  nature,  and  the  age  has  so  little  sense  of 
religion  that  it  will  answer.  Concede  it,  what  then  ?  Why 
are  we  bound  to  observe  the  order  of  nature,  or  to  do  what 
it  demands  ?  Because  God  has  established  it,  and  by  his 
eternal  law  commanded  us  to  preserve  it,  and  forbidden  us 
to  violate  it.  But  wherefore  are  we  bound  to  obey  God  ? 
Bf.'cause  he  is  admirable  and  altogether  lovely,  infinitely 
good  and  holy.  But  why  are  we  bound  to  admire  and  love 
fhe  admirable  and  lovely,  the  good  and  the  holy,  or  to  do 
vhat  they  require  ?  Because  we  cannot  otherwise  be  happy. 
But  why  are  we  bound  to  be  happy  ?  Why  may  we  not  be 
miserable  if  we  choose  ?  Why  are  we  bound  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  our  neighbor ;  or  whence  our  right  to  force 
''um  to  consult  our  happiness  ?  We  are  so  constituted  that 
ive  are  impelled  by  the  very  force  of  our  nature  to  seek  our 
own  happiness.  Very  true,  but  this  only  states  a  fact ;  it 
does  not  declare  a  law  ;  and  we  repeat,  Why  are  we  bound 
to  seek  our  happiness?  God  commands  you  to  do  so.  That 
is  a  good  answer  if  he  has  the  right  to  command  us,  and  we 
are  bound  to  obey  him.  Clearly,  then,  the  first  point  to  be 
established  is,  even  with  those  who  do  not  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  that  we  are  bound  to  obey  God,  and  till  we 
have  proved  this,  and  determined  the  reason  or  ground  of 
our  obligation  to  obey  God,  we  are  not  prepared  to  answer 
the  questions  of  our  day,  and  determine  to  its  mind  either 
right  or  duty. 

No  doubt  a  correct  answer  may  be  found  to  tlie  question, 
Why  are  we  bound  to  obey  God  ^  in  the  current  teachings 
of  the  schools  ;  but  we  have  not  met  one  in  so  clear,  precise, 
and  definite  a  form  that  we  can  easily  use  it  in  our  contro- 
versies with  our  modern  deniers  of  the  obligation  to  wor- 
ship God,  and  of  moral  accountability.  We  think,  however, 
that  a  very  simple  answer  may  be  given,  not  chargeable  with 
novelty,  or  of  being  original  with  us, — though  seldom  stated 
in  the  precise  shape  in  which  we  present  it, — and  which  will 
meet  our  wants.     We  are  bound  to  obey  God,  whatever  he 
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commands,  because  we  are  liis,  and  not  our  own.  We  are 
his  because  he  has  made  us  out  of  nothinof,  and  the  maker 
has  the  sovereii^n  right  of  property  in  the  thing  made, — the 
creator  in  the  thing  created.  Grod  as  our  creator  is  our  sover- 
eign proprietor,  and  as  the  sovereign  proprietor  is  tlie  sover- 
eign lord  of  his  property,  God  is  our  sovereign  Lord  and 
Master,  and  lias  the  right  to  command  us  ;  and  if  he  has  the 
I'ight  to  command  us,  we  are  bound  to  obey  him.  We  are 
his,  soul  and  body,  reason  and  will,  and  therefore  we  are  ac- 
countable to  him  for  ourselves  and  all  our  thoughts,  words, 
and  deeds.  Our  duty  to  obey  God  is  the  correlative  of  his 
right  to  command  us,  and  his  right  to  command  us  is  in  his 
dominion  over  us,  and  his  dominion  over  us  is  in  his  right 
of  property  in  us,  and  his  right  of  property  in  us  is  in  his 
having  created  us.  All  dominion  rests  on  ownership,  and 
all  real  ownership  on  creation.  We  found,  then,  God's  sover- 
eignty of  the  universe  on  his  creative  act,  by  which  he  has 
produced  it  from  notJiing. 

The  question  of  human  right,  properly  so  called,  is  now 
easil}'  disposed  of.  The  ClvUtd  Cattolica  may,  perhaps,  say 
here,  that  man,  though  not  the  first  cause,  is  yet  a  cause,  and 
in  the  sense  of  second  cause  he  can  produce,  create,  and 
therefore  have  right ;  not  indeed  a  perfect,  but  an  im- 
perfect right,  a  right  corresponding  to  tlie  sense  in  which  a 
second  cause  is  said  to  cause,  is  said  to  act  or  produce.  But 
the  absolute  lord  or  owner  owns  not  only  the  property,  but 
all  its  faculties,  and  consequently  all  that  it  by  the  exercise 
of  those  faculties  can  in  a  secondary  sense  produce  or  ac- 
quire ;  otherwise  we  should  not  be  accountable  to  God  for 
our  doings,  or  the  exercise  of  our  faculties.  This  seems  to 
us  a  complete  answer  to  all  those  who  contend  that  rights 
may  be  founded  or  duties  imposed  by  second  causes.  If  we 
belong  entirely  to  God,  as  assuredly  we  do,  and  are  his,  all 
we  are,  all  we  have,  all  we  can  do,  then  we  can  owe  only 
him,  and  can  be  in  debt  to  no  other.  There  is,  then,  for  us 
no  duty  but  our  duty  to  God,  and  therefore  no  man  in  his 
own  name,  or  by  the  simple  virtue  of  his  humanity,  can  have 
any  right  against  us.  But  our  neighbor,  as  ourselves,  ow^es 
all  to  God,  for  God  is  his  creator  as  well  as  ours,  and  there- 
fore can  owe  nothing  to  us.  Then  we  can  have  no  right,  in 
our  own  name,  against  him.  Then,  strictly  speaking,  man 
has  no  rights, — he  has  only  duties,  and  all  his  duties  are 
duties  to  God,  and  to  God  only. 

But  not  by  this  do  we  deny  that  what  men,  when  rightly 
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instructed,  call  their  riglits  are  real  rights,  or  that  what  in 
the  schools  are  called  duties  to  ourselves  and  duties  to  our 
neighbor  are  real  duties,  which  no  one  is  at  liberty  to  neg- 
lect. God,  in  regard  to  tliese  rights,  which  are  his,  out  of 
his  own  goodness  transfers  them  to  us,  or  makes  a  certain 
part  of  our  duties  to  him  payable  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
neighbor.  "  It  is  to  God,"  says  Father  Avila,  as  cited  by 
Father  Rodriguez  in  his  Practice  of  ChriMian  and  Relig- 
ious Perfection^  "  that  we  owe  all  things ;  but  since  he 
stands  in  need  of  nothino-  he  transfers  all  the  rig-ht  he  has 
to  our  brethren,  and  grants  us  a  full  discharge  thereof,  pro- 
vided we  serve  them  in  all  things  possible  for  us  to  do." 
This,  indeed,  expresses  the  case  a  little  too  strongly,  for  God 
does  not  so  transfer  all  his  right  or  make  our  whole  debt 
to  him  payable  to  our  neighbor,  because  a  certain  portion  of 
it  he  requires  to  be  paid  immediately  to  himself,  and  to  him- 
self alone.  Nevertheless,  it  asserts  that  we  owe  all  to  God, 
and  owe  our  neighbor  only  because  we  owe  him,  and  pay 
duties  to  our  neighbor  only  by  his  order.  Wiiat  we  call  our 
rights  are  real  rights,  and  good  against  our  neighbor ;  but 
they  are  ours  only  as  transferred  to  us,  or  as  we  by  the  will 
of  God,  whose  they  are,  are  appointed  to  receive  the  duties 
they  imply.  What  are  called  our  duties  to  our  neighbor 
are  real  duties,  and  good  against  us,  but  they  are  due,  not  to 
our  neighbor  in  his  own  right,  but  to  God,  who  makes  them 
payable  to  him,  so  that  in  paying  them  to  him  we  pav  them 
to  God. 

Certainly,  we  are  bound  to  love  our  neighbor,  though  a 
bitter  enemy,  as  ourselves;  but  to  whom  are  we  bound? 
Not  formally  to  our  neighbor,  but  to  God.  This  love  of 
our  neighbor  is  a  debt  which  we  owe  to  God,  and  if  we  do 
not  pay  it  to  our  neighbor,  we  do  not  pay  it  to  God.  "  As 
long  as  ye  did  it  not  unto  these  least  ones,  ye  did  it  not  unto 
me."  We  are  not  bound,  strictly  speaking,  to  our  neighbor, 
because,  since  he  owes  all  to  God,  he  has  nothing  he  can  call 
his  own  with  which  to  bind  us ;  but  we  are  bound  to  God 
to  love  him  as  ourselves,  because  he  like  ourselves  belongs 
to  God,  is  the  property  of  our  master,  and  we  owe  the  same 
respect  to  the  property  of  our  master  in  another  that  we  do 
to  his  property  in  ourselves.  We  are  bound  also  to  respect 
and  not  to  injure  ourselves, — not  bound  to  ourselves,  because 
no  being  can  be  bound  to  himself,  but  to  God,  because  we 
are  his,  and  we  have  no  right  to  injure  or  not  to  take  care  of 
the  property  of  our  master,  whether  in  ourselves  or  in  others. 
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Here  is  the  ground  of  our  obligation  to  seek  our  OM'n  good 
or  liappiness  and  tliat  of  our  neighbor.  We  are  bound  to 
seek  it,  not  because  it  is  his  or  ours,  but  because  it  is  tlie  right 
of  God,  and  a  duty  we  owe  to  him.  We  are  bound  in  God, 
for  God's  sake,  to  seek  our  own  and  our  neighbor's  good, 
but  out  of  him  we  are  not  and  cannot  be  so  bound.  ^We 
are  not  bound  to  seek  our  good  for  our  own  sake,  nor  our 
neighbor's  for  his  sake. 

Our  contemporary,  it  seems  to  us,  cannot,  even  with  his 
own  definition  of  right,  maintain  his  doctrine  of  proper, 
though  imperfect  human  right.  Right,  according  to  him, 
as  we  collect  from  his  article,  Idea  del  Dritto^  is  a  moral 
force  which  one  has  to  subject  another  to  his  will,  and  which, 
though  it  may  be  violated  by  material  force,  whether  our 
own  or  that  of  others,  is  always  subsisting,  living,  and  speak- 
ing. This  force  is  based  on  a  practical  truth,  for  "j^ou  can- 
not say,  I  have  right,  unless  you  feel  in  yourself  a  force 
capable  of  obtaining  from  another  compliance  with  your 
desires  " ;  and  therefore  you  must  have  as  the  basis  of  right 
a  practical  truth  to  which  every  man  is  forced  in  reason  to 
submit,  and  which  no  one  can  resist  without  doing  violence  to 
his  own  conscience,  and  denying  his  own  reason.  But  it  is 
evident  that  this  force,  which  is  to  subdue  the  will  of 
another  to  our  own,  and  which  is  termed  our  right,  is  not 
the  force  of  our  will,  but  the  force  of  the  practical  truth 
which  we  are  able  to  present.  Now  this  truth,  whatever  it 
be,  is  independent  of  us,  is  objective  to  us,  and  no  more 
ours  than  it  is  our  neighbor's.  How,  then,  can  we  call  this 
force  ours,  or  our  right?  Our  right,  if  ours,  is  our  right  to 
have  our  will  prevail.  If  you  deny  it  to  be  this,  you  use  a 
vicious  expression,  when  you  call  it  orir^s.  But  if  the  force 
be  simply  the  force  of  truth,  since  truth  is  neither  ours  nor 
ourself,  what  you  call  our  right  is  only  the  right  of  the 
truth  or  of  the  law  to  prevail,  and  therefore  is  not  our 
right.  If  the  right  were  ours  it  would  need  nothing  beyond 
our  will  to  establish  it.  Sic  volo,  so  I  will,  would  be  all  the 
reason  that  could  be  demanded  to  bind  to  obedience.  Our 
contemporary,  therefore,  having  based  right  on  truth,  not  on 
will,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  able  to  assert  proper 
human  right  at  all. 

But  altJiough  this  definition  of  right  seems  to  us  to  make 
against  the  Clviltd  Cattolica,  we  are  not  prepared  to  accept 
it.  In  our  judgment,  it  leaves  out  the  essential  element  of 
right.     Our  right,  as  we  have  said,  binds  you,  is  your  law, 
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prescribes  your  duty  to  us  ;  for  law  is  only  the  obligatory 
phase  of  right.  Now,  in  this  definition  of  right  we  rind  it 
to  be  a  force  which  subdues,  indeed,  but  not  that  it  is  a  force 
that  ouglit^  or  that  has  the  right  to  subdue,  the  will  of  an- 
other to  us.  To  say  of  a  force  that  it  subdues,  is  one  thing  ; 
that  it  ought  or  has  the  right  to  subdue,  is  quite  another 
thing.  The  former  merely  tells  the  truth,  the  latter  de- 
clares a  law.  Truth  convinces  the  understanding;  law 
commands  the  will.  Here  is  the  defect  of  the  derinition. 
It  makes  law  a  simple  fact,  or  a  simple  truth,  and  thus 
places  the  seat  of  law  in  reason  instead  of  will.  Law  is  not 
actus  rationis,  but  aetus  imperii,  therefore  an  act  of  will, 
for  will,  not  reason,  is  the  imperative  faculty.  Reason  en- 
lightens will,  but  will  commands  reason.  Reason  is  declar- 
ative, not  legislative,  does  not  found  the  law,  but  declares 
what  the  law  is.  It  tells  us  what  is  good,  what  is  bad,  what 
is  desirable,  what  is  undesirable,  but  does  not  bind  us  to 
seek  the  one  or  avoid  the  other.  Law  is  the  voice  of  author- 
ity, and  derives  its  binding  force  as  law  from  him  who 
commands,  not  from  what  is  commanded.  To  know  whether 
it  is  law  or  not,  we  ask  not.  What  is  said  ?  but,  Wiio  speaks  ? 
God  speaks — is  the  ultimate  reason  of  all  obedience;  for 
who  may  say  unto  him.  What  doest  thou  ?  or.  Why  cora- 
mandest  thou  thus?  Law  undoubtedly  is  reasonable,  but  it 
is  law  not  because  it  is  reasonable,  but  because  it  is  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  sovereign,  of  him  who  has  the  right  to 
impose  his  own  will  as  law. 

The  term  law,  we  are  well  aware,  is  frequently  used  in  a 
wider  sense  than  that  in  which  we  here  use  it.  It  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  inanimate  and  irrational  nature.  Thus 
men  speak  of  the  laws  of  matter,  of  motion,  of  plants,  of 
animals ;  they  speak  also  of  intrinsic  laws,  and  laws  of  in- 
stinct ;  but  in  all  these  instances  the  word  is  used  in  an  an- 
alogical or  metaphysical,  not  in  its  true  and  proper  sense. 
It  is  never  intrinsic,  or  instinctive,  but  always  objective,  in- 
dependent of  the  subject,  imposed  on  him,  not  operating 
from  within  him.  Lex  necessario  requivit  aliqiiem,  cui 
possit  iw/poni,  says  Suarez,*  and  therefoi-e  not  only  some 
one  on  whom  it  may  be  imposed,  but  someone,  distinct  from 
the  subject,  to  impose  it.  Lex  est  actus  imperii,  as  the  same 
Suarez  says  again.  Law  is  an  act  of  authority  ovei'  free  will, 
and  as  such  can  be  imposed  only  by  the  sovereign  Lord  on 


*De  Tjeg.  Lib    H    cap.  1. 
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persons,  or  creatures  endowed  with  intellect  and  free  Avill. 
Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  will,  philosophers  tell  us, 
that  it  always  seeks  good,  but  its  innate  appetency  tor  good 
is  not  a  law  commanding  us  to  seek  good  ;  and  to  seek  good 
through  tlie  simple  force  of  this  appetency,  or  as  impelled 
by  the  natural  constitution  of  the  will,  is  not  to  seek  good  in 
obedience  to  law,  and  in  so  seeking  it  we  are,  if  innocent, 
no  more  moral  than  the  flower  in  blossoming,  or  the  bee  in 
constructing  her  cell.  To  render  it  an  act  of  obedience  to 
law,  we  must  seek  it,  not  because  impelled  by  nature,  but 
by  an  act  of  free  vohtion,  because  our  sovereign  wills  it. 
No  doubt  many  have  a  repugnance  to  placing  law  primarily 
in  will  and  only  secondarily  in  reason.  Desirous  of  sitting 
in  judgment  on  the  law,  and  to  be  at  liberty  to  grant  or 
withhold  oljedience  according  to  the  decisions  of  their  own 
minds  on  the  intrinsic  character  of  what  is  commanded, 
many  contend  for  a  more  ultimate  ground  of  law  than  the 
will  of  the  sovereign — something  which  shall  bind  that 
will  as  well  as  their  own.  Hence  some  place  the  ground  of 
right  or  law  in  that  it  is  conducive  tohappinessor  to  utility, 
Bome  in  the  reason  or  litness  of  things,  which  means  we 
know  not  what,  some  in  truth,  and  others  in  the  reason  or 
wisdom  of  God.  That  all  human  and  natural  laws  must  al- 
ways seek  their  binding  force  as  laws  in  something  that 
transcends  both  human  will  and  nature  we  concede,  and 
most  earnestly  contend,  because,  as  we  hold,  neither  nature 
nor  human  will  has  any  real  dominion,  or  proper  legislative 
character.  So-called  natural  laws  and  human  laws  derive 
all  their  legality  immediately  from  the  law  of  God,  or  what 
is  termed  the  eternal  law  ;  but  the  law  of  God,  the  law  of 
all  human  and  natural  laws,  derives  its  legality  from  noth- 
ing more  ultimate  than  the  wmU  of  God  ;  because  the  will 
of  God  is  free  from  all  law,  and  because  to  place  the  ground 
of  its  legality  anywhere  else  would  divest  law  of  its  imper- 
ative character,  and  reduce  it  to  a  mere  measure,  rule,  or 
truth  of  reason.  St.  Anselm  says :  Deum^  esse  omnino 
liherum  alege^  et  ideo  quod  vtdt,  justwm, et  conveniens  esse  j 
id  autem  quod  est  hijustmn,  et  indecens  non  cadere  in  ejus 
voluntatew^  non  propter  legeTu,  sed  quia  non  pertinet  ad 
ejus  libertatevfi.'*'   God's  commands  bind,  not  because  of  what 

*  Cur.  Deus  Homo,  Lib.  I.  cap.  12.  Apud  Suarez,  De  Leg.  Lib.  II. 
cap  2.  [Suarez  so  quotes  St.  Anselm,  probably  from  memory,  and  the 
author  follows  Suarez.  In  St.  Anselm  (ed.  Gerberon,  Paris,  1G75,  in  folio.) 
the  passage   referred   to   is  as  follows  :     "  Cum  Deus  sic  sit  liber  ut 
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they  command,  but  because  they  are  his  commands  ;  yet 
what  he  commands  is  always  reasonable  and  good,  not  be- 
cause he  is  restrained  by  law,  but  by  his  own  nature,  from 
command ino^  the  contrary  ;  so  that  his  law  expresses  always 
his  eternal  reason,  love  and  goodness,  as  well  as  his  author- 
ity or  dominion.  Undoubtedly,  the  doctors  speak  of  the 
eternal  law,  from  which  natural  and  human  laws  derive 
their  legality,  but  the  eternal  law  is  the  law  of  God,  and  is 
eternal  in  the  sense  that  creation  is  eternal,  that  is,  in  the 
eternal  will  or  decree  of  God  to  create.  In  no  other  sense 
could  it  be  eternal,  because  prior  to  creation  there  was  no 
one  capable  of  law — capax  legis. 

St.  Augustine,  indeed,  defines  the  eternal  law  to  be  the 
reason  or  will  of  God  commanding  the  order  of  nature  to  be 
preserved  and  forbidding  it  to  be  violated — Lex  mterna  est, 
ratio  divina  vel  voluntas  Dei,  ordinem  naturalem  con- 
servari  jubens,  2>&rturhari  vetans.*  But  this  makes  nothing 
against  the  view  we  have  taken.  Law  may  be  considered 
either  as  it  is  law,  or  in  respect  to  its  contents  and  the  end 
to  which  it  tends.  Considered  simply  as  law,  as  a  binding 
force,  it  has  its  seat  in  the  will  of  God  ;  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  what  it  commands,  and  to  the  end  to  which  it  tends, 
it  is  divine  reason,  or  has  its  seat  in  the  eternal  reason  of 
God.  In  this  last  sense  the  law  is  the  subject  of  profound 
and  pious  meditation,  and  is  dwelt  upon  by  all  devout  minds 
as  a  revelation  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness,  the  sanctity 
and  love  of  God,  offering  us  motives  sweet  as  heaven, 
strong  as  love,  and  terrible  as  hell  to  keep  his  command- 
ments. For  the  law  is  wise  and  just,  is  good  and  holy,  even 
the  law  of  nature,  regarded  as  God's  law,  and  tends  to 
manifest  his  glory  in  the  happiness  of  his  creatures.  Here 
is  a  light  in  which  we  should  be  sorry  not  to  consider  the 
law,  for  God  is   beautiful  and  altogether  lovely   in  all  his 

nulli  legi,  nullius  subjaceat  judicio,  et  ita  sit  benignus,  ut  nihil 
benigniiiscogitari  queat  ;  et  uiliil  sit  rectum  aut  deceus  nisi  quod  ipse 
vult  ;  mirum  videtur  si  dicimus  quia  nullatenus  vult  aut  non  ei  licet 
injuriam  suam  diraittere,  a  quo  etiam  de  iiis  quas  aliis  facimussolemus 
indulgeiitiam  petere.  Ans.  Verumest  quod  dicisde  libertate,  el  voluntate, 
et  benignitate  illius  ;  sed  sic  eas  debemus  ralionabiliter  intelligere.  ut 
dignitaii  illius  non  videamur  repugnare.  Liberlas  euim  non  est  nisi  ad 
lioc  quod  expedit,  aut  quod  decet  ;  nee  benignitas  dicenda  est,  quae  ali- 
quid  Deo  indectns  operatur.  Quod  autcm  dicitur  quia  qund  vult 
justum  est.  et  quod  uon  vult  justum  non  est  ;  non  itaintelligendumest,  ut 
si  Deus  velit  quodlibet,  inconveniens,  justum  sit,  quia  ipse  vult. — Ed.] 
*  Contr.  Faust.  Lib.  XXII.  cap.  28. 
Vol.  XIV-20 
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works,  in  his  works  of  nature  as  well  as  in  his  works  of 
grace.  But  when  we  seek  the  ground  of  law,  its  binding 
force  as  law,  or  consider  it  in  relation  to  right  or  duty,  we 
refer  it  solely  to  the  will  of  God.  But  in  doing  this  we 
do  not  refer  it  to  will  in  the  abstract,  or  to  will  in  gen- 
eral ;  we  refer  it  to  the  will  of  God,  and  to  no  other  will, 
and  to  his  will  as  it  is,  not  as  it  is  not  and  as  it  cannot  be 
— therefore  to  his  will  inseparable  from  his  reason,  his  love, 
and  his  goodness,  for  the  divine  attributes  are  indistinguish- 
able, save  in  our  inadequate  mode  of  conceiving  them. 

It  must  be  clear  enough  to  the  reader,  that  we  do  not 
deny  our  obligation  to  conform  to  the  order  of  nature ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  establish  that  obligation  by  establishing 
the  obligation  to  obey  God.  We  are  not  bound  to  obey  the 
order  of  nature  precisely  because  it  is  the  order  of  nature^ 
we  are  bound  to  obey  it  because  it  is  created  and  established 
by  God  our  sovereign,  and  because  he  by  his  law  commands 
us  to  obey  it.  The  eternal  law,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  com- 
mands the  natural  order  to  be  preserved,  and  forbids  it  to 
be  violated, — ordinem  naturalem  eonservari  jubens,  pertur- 
hari  vetans.  "Whatever  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
this  order  is  of  course  authorized,  and  wlien  we  have  ascer- 
tained that  this  or  that  is  necessary  to  its  preservation,  we 
may  know  without  further  inquiry  that  God  commands  it. 
All  we  contend  for  is  that  the  reason  of  the  obligation  is 
not  the  necessity,  but  the  divine  will.  The  practical  duties 
or  offices  of  life  as  set  forth  in  the  current  teaching 
of  the  schools  are  all  affirmed,  and  declared  obligatory, 
only  tliey  are  referred  immediately,  not  mediately,  to  the 
law  of  God  for  their  obligatory  character.  Rights  and 
duties  remain,  only  they  are  held  to  be  rights  of  God  and 
duties  to  God  ;  and  what  are  called  duties  to  ourselves  and 
duties  to  our  neighbor  remain  real  duties,  only  they  derive 
their  character  of  duties  from  the  command  of  God,  and 
are  strictly  duties  to  him,  merely  payable  by  his  order  re- 
spectively to  ourselves  and  to  our  neighbor. 

Undoubtedly,  the  denial  of  proper  human  right  denies 
the  proper  rig! it  of  human  government,  and  converts  what 
it  usually  claims  as  a  right  into  a  trust.  But  this  is  only  an 
evidence  of  its  truth.  It  destroys,  in  principle,  the  very 
basis  of  despotism,  and  oifers  a  solid  foundation  both  of  lib- 
erty and  authority.  The  basis  of  all  despotism  is  the  as- 
sumption of  human  right,  or  of  the  power  to  govern  as  a 
right  inherent  in  the  human  ruler,  instead  of  recognizing 
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and  holding  it  as  a  trust  from  God.  Of  oriental  despotism 
the  basis  is  the  assumption  of  the  inherent  riglit  of  one  man 
to  govern  ;  of  democratic  despotism,  the  right  of  every  man, 
expressed  in  universal  suffrage  as  a  natural  right ^  of  aris- 
tocratic despotism,  the  right  of  the  nobility  ;  of  parliamen- 
tary despotism,  the  riglit  of  the  parliamentary  body  for  the 
time.  JSTo  matter  in  which  of  these  you  vest  the  power, 
you  have  a  despotism  in  principle,  if  you  assert  the  power 
to  govern  as  a  human  right.  But  when  you  deny  it  as  a 
human  right,  in  whose  hands  soever  lodged,  and  assert  it  as 
a  trust  only,  you  destroy  at  once  the  principle  of  every 
species  of  despotism.  We  do  not  deny  or  weaken  the  au- 
thority of  human  governments;  we  only  deny  that  their 
authority  is,  strictly  speaking,  their  own,  or  that  of  human 
right.  The  liuman  government  may  rightfully  govern,  but 
by  the  authority  of  God,  not  by  its  own  ;  as  the  minister  of 
God,  not  as  an  independent  sovereign,  whether  independent 
in  a  higher  or  a  lower,  a  broader  or  a  narrower  sphere. 
The  govermnent  as  a  fact  may  sometimes  originate  in  pop- 
ular convention,  but  it  derives  its  authority  to  govern,  not 
from  the  convention,  but  immediately  from  God,  and  its 
right  to  govern  is  God's  right,  and  not  its  own,  or  that  of 
the  people.  It  receives  its  power  from  God  as  a  trust,  and 
is  of  course  bound  to  exercise  it  in  the  name  of  God,  and 
according  to  the  conditions  he  has  annexed.  These  condi- 
tions, since  annexed  by  God.  are  wise,  just,  and  good,  as  is 
his  own  law,  and  tend  directly  to  the  good  of  the  commu- 
nity. So  long  as  the  government  conforms  to  these  condi- 
tions, it  is  legal  government,  governs  rightfully,  and  is 
salutary  in  its  action ;  but  when  it  neglects  them,  violates 
them,  and  abuses  its  powers,  it  forfeits  the  trust,  and  the 
subject  is  absolved  from  his  allegiance  ;  because  his  duty  is 
duty  to  God,  and  to  the  government  only  as  the  minister 
of  God,  and  necessarily  ceases  to  be  due  to  the  latter,  the 
moment  it  has  forfeited  its  trusts  and  ceased  to  be  God's 
minister.  We  are  bound  to  obey  government  only  inas- 
much as  God  authorizes  it,  and  of  course  no  longer  than  he 
authorizes  it.  TJiis  cuts  off  all  despotism  and  asserts  a  solid 
basis  for  true  liberty,  and  at  the  same  time  provides,  in 
principle,  for  the  stability  of  government  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  for  it  adds  to  all  the  motives  usually  drawn 
from  social  necessities  and  advantages,  the  obligations  of 
religion.  We  are  bound  to  obey  the  state  as  the  minister 
of  God,  because  bound  to  obey  God,  and  we  come  short  in 
our  duty  to  God  if  we  do  not. 
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The  great  practical  objection  in  these  times,  to  the  doc- 
trine which  asserts  proper  human  right,  or  that  derives 
right  from  nature  as  second  cause  and  from  God  only  as 
first  cause,  is  that  it  affords  a  basis  to  modern  rationalism 
and  social  despotism.  If  you  assert  liuman  riglit  strictly  so 
called,  you  must  assert  the  independence  of  tlie  human 
will,  and  its  right  to  refuse  assent  unless  liuman  reSson  is 
convinced,  and  therefore  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
which  is  pure  rationalism,  that  is,  human  independence,  or 
despotism  in  the  intellectual  order.  Our  contemporary  is 
constantly  and  earnestly  fighting  modern  rationalism,  but 
has  he  reflected  that,  in  conceding  proper  human  right,  he 
concedes  to  his  opponents  in  the  outset  the  very  principle 
of  which  rationalism  is  only  a  logical  development?  The 
error  of  the  rationalists  is  not  so  much  an  error  in  drawing 
conclusions,  as  an  error  in  the  preinises.  Grant  them  their 
premises,  and  you  will  hardly  dispute  their  conclusions  with 
success,  theoretical  or  practical. 

If  we  allow  man  or  nature,  that  is,  second  causes,  a  prop- 
er legislative  character,  as  we  must  if  we  assert  proper  hu- 
man right,  we  cannot,  in  our  times,  successfully  resist  des- 
potism, either  of  the  state  or  of  the  individual.  If  the  state 
is  permitted,  in  any  other  sense  than  as  the  minister  or 
trustee  of  God,  to  say  my  rights  it  Avill  invariably  include 
under  the  denomination  of  its  right  all  the  power  it  can  get. 
We  then  necessarily  give  it  an  independency,  not  only  in 
face  of  its  subjects,  of  which  we  do  not  complain,  but  in 
face  of  the  spiritual  power,  and  therefore  of  God  himself. 
Right,  if  right,  is  good  against  every  one,  and  may  be  de- 
fended from  every  attack,  let  the  attack  come  from  what 
quarter  it  may.  The  state  may  assert  its  right,  if  right  it 
have,  in  face  of  the  church  of  God  as  well  as  in  face  of  its 
subjects  ;  nay,  pro  ianto  at  least,  the  church,  and  therefore 
God  himself,  is  the  subject  of  the  state.  Assume  this,  and 
how  shall  we  be  able  to  resist  the  encroachments  on  the 
spiritual  power  by  the  present  Sardinian  government?  The 
state  alleges  that  it  is  simply  exercising  its  rights  as  the 
temporal  authority,  and  defending  them  against  the  usur- 
pations of  the  church.  This  in  every  contest  of  the  sort  is 
what  the  state  always  says.  What  else  said  Frederic  II., 
Henry  lY.,  or  Joseph  II.,  of  Germany  ?  What  else  said 
Henry  Plantagenet.  Henry  Tudor,  or  his  daughter  Eliza- 
beth, of  England  ?  What  else  said  Louis  XIV.,  the  Regency, 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  or  the  Convention,  of  France  ? 
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It  is  always  on  the  part  of  the  state,  if  we  may  believe  it, 
nothing   but   the   assertion    and    vindication   of   its  rio-hts! 
What,  on  the  principles  we  oppose,  has  the  church  to  reply 
for  herself  ?     That  tlie  state  encroaclies,  and  that  she  in  re- 
sisting it  is  only  asserting  and  vindicating  lier  own   rights? 
But  both  assert  the  same  principle,  each  claims  the  right,' 
and  which  has  the  right  to  prevail  ?     On   your  principles^ 
both  and  neither,  and  you  must  tolerate  usurpation  on  one 
side  or  other  in  the  name  of  right,  without  any  principle  by 
whichthe  controversy  can  be  terminated.     The  possessioii 
of  a  right  necessarily  carries  with  it  the  right  to   define  it 
or  to  judge  of  its  limits  and  its  extent,  and  therefore  of  its' 
infraction;  for  if  you  give   to  another  the  right  to   define 
your  riglit,  you  surrender  it.     I  am  the  judge  of  my  own 
right,  and  if  you  make  it  necessary  to   submit  its  detewni- 
nation  to  another,  you  deny  it  to  be  my  right,  and  declare  it 
a  trust,  which  I  hold  subject  to  the  will  or  the  judgment  of 
another.      Either,  then,  you    must    deny    the  state    all  in- 
herent and  underived  right,  or  else  you  must  allow  it  to  be 
the  judge  both  of  the  limits  and  extent  of  its  right,  and, 
then,  of  the  time  and  mode  of  exercising  it.     In  otlier  wor(ls 
right,  if  riglit  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  absolute 
supreme,  and  universal  ;  and  there  is  no  way  of  terminating 
a  controversy  between   parties  each   acknowledged  to  have 
rights,  for  each  is  independent.     The  only  way  of  termi- 
nating the  controversy  between  the  spiritual  and  the  tem- 
poral IS  to  regard  the  rights  of  the  state  as  trusts  from  God 
and  the  duties  of  subjects  or  citizens  to  it  as  duties  solely 
to  God.     This  makes  both  the  rights  and  the  duties  relig- 
lous  rights  and  duties,  and  brings  them  within  the  juril- 
diction  of  the  spiritual  order,  and  therefore  of  the  church 
as  the  representative  of  that  order  on  earth.    The  state  then 
has  no  authority,  no  right  in  face  of  the  church,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  under  the  pretext  of  asserting  and   vindi- 
cating the  temporal  authority,  oppress  religion  and  enslave 
conscience      St     Gregory    VII.,    Innocent    III.,   Boniface 
VIII.,  and  bt.  Pius  V.  all  understood  very  well  that  the  in- 
dependence of  the  spiritual  order  in  face  of  the  temporal 
can  be   asserted   only  by  asserting   the  dependence  of  the 
state  and  the  supremacy  of  the  church,  and  that  it  is  only 
by  subjecting  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual  that  civil  desoot- 
ism  can  be  effectually  denied,  or  the  freedom  of  religion 
and   of  the  people  as   individuals  be    maintained.      They 
designated  to  Csesar  his  place  and  bid  him  keep  it,  and 
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smote    him    with  the  sword  of  Peter  and   Paul   when  he 
left  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  allow  the  individual  to  say  my 
right,  and  babble  of  the  rights  of  man,  not  to  say,  rights  of 
woman,  we  must  expect  every  man  to  understand  by  his 
rights  the  right  of  his  own  will  to  prevail  in  all  things. 
We  cannot,  at  least  in  these  times,  assert  right  for  an  in- 
dividual without  conceding  the  unrestricted  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  and  then  not  without  asserting  pure  indi- 
vidualism, or  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  individual. 
If  you  assert  the  i-ights  of  man,  human  right,  in  favor  of 
the  community,  you  authorize  social  despotism,  or  the  des- 
potism of  society  over  its  members,  as  is  the  tendency  of  all 
your  modern  socialisms,  communisms,  red-republicanisms, 
whether  as  advocated  by  a  Mazzini,  a  Kossuth,  a  Ledru- 
Rollin,  a  Saint-Simon,  a  Robert  Owen,  a  Pierre  Leroux,  a 
Fourier,  a  Cabet,  or  a  Proudhon.  If  you  assert  the  rights 
of  man  in  favor  of  the  individual,  you  assert  the  despotism 
of  the  individual,  which  is  anarchy,  or  the  struggle  of  in- 
dependent wills  each  for  the  mastery,  of  which  every  de- 
mocracy, when  not  a  social  despotism,  offers  an  example, 
and  to  which  our  country  is  undeniably  tending,  as  well  as 
to  social  despotism.  The  assertion  of  the  "  rights  of  man  " 
is  the  denial  of  all  legal  authority,  and  if  we  make  it,  we 
must  abandon  all  hope  of  government  and  of  society,  we 
must  expect  demagoguism,  revolutionism,  anarchy,  and 
military  despotism  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  All  the  ter- 
rible political  and  social  convulsions  of  our  times  originate 
in  the  pride  of  man  which  terms  his  duties  his  rights.  In 
all  these  convulsions,  which  have  made  of  all  Europe  a 
camp,  if  not  a  battle-field,  the  sole  pretence  has  been  the 
assertion  and  vindication  of  the  rights  of  nature  and  of  man. 
The  soldiers  in  these  new  wars  do  not  go  forth  to  battle  with 
prayers  and  hymns  to  God,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  bat- 
tles, shouting^  like  the  old  Crusaders,  Deus  violt ;  no,  they 
go  forth  in  the  name  of  man,  as  soldiers  of  humanity,  and 
their  prayers  and  hymns  are  songs  in  praise  of  man  and  nat- 
ure, and  execrations  on  the  anointed  priests  of  God,  and 
their  shout  is,  Populus  vult,  the  mob  wills.  In  vain  you 
tell  them  that  they  exaggerate  their  rights  and  forget  their 
duties,  in  vain  you  exhort  them  to  take  more  moderate 
and  less  unreasonable  views.  When  was  it  that  you  could 
concede  men  rights,  and  have  them  remember  their  duties  ? 
Since  when  has  it  been  true  that  you  could  give  them  an 
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inch  and  they  not  take  an  ell  ?  It  is  not  moderate  men, 
reasonable  men,  you  have  to  deal  with  ;  it  is  unreasonable 
men,  madmen  rather.  They  are  madmen  indeed,  but  even 
madmen  reason  correctly  enough  from  their  premises,  and 
their  insanity  is  in  their  always  reasoning  from  false  prem- 
ises. Grant  them  their  premises,  as  you  do  when  you  con- 
cede them  human  right,  and  it  is  folly  to  hope  to  resist  their 
conclusions.  If  we  would  resist  their  rationalism,  their 
atheism,  their  destructive  doctrines,  tendencies,  and  deeds, 
we  must  strike  their  ground  from  under  them,  and  leave 
them  nothing  to  stand  on.  We  must  refuse  them  their 
Btarting-point,  and  prove  to  them  that  what  they  arrogate 
to  themselves  as  their  rights  are  the  rights  of  God,  not 
theirs,  to  be  exercised  only  in  his  name,  and  only  by  tliose 
whom  he  authorizes  to  exercise  them,  and  that  they  have 
for  themselves  duties,  only  duties,  and  duties  only  to  God. 
Indeed,  if  our  duties  are  not  all  duties  to  God,  and  to 
others  only  for  his  sake,  why  are  we  required  in  order  to 
discharge  our  duty  to  God  to  refer  all  our  actions  to  him? 
If  we  owe  a  duty  to  our  neighbor  in  his  own  right,  our 
neighbor  is  the  ultimate  end  of  that  duty.  Why,  then,  are 
we  bound  to  refer  it  to  God,  and  discharge  it  for  his  sake  ? 
What  claim  has  God  to  it?  Does  the  universe,  or  any  part 
of  the  universe,  exist  for  itself?  Has  not  God  created  all 
things  for  himself  alone  ?  How  then  can  there  be  duty  ex- 
cept to  liim  ?  Second  causes  have  no  creative  power,  and 
therefore  all  their  activity  is  confined  to  the  second  cosmic 
cycle,  the  return  of  creation  to  God  as  its  final  cause.  This 
return  is  not  a  right,  it  is  in  all  rational  creation  a  duty.  It 
is  our  duty  to  return  by  an  act  of  free  volition  to  God  who 
has  made  us,  in  the  way  and  manner  he  prescribes,  and  this 
is  our  whole  duty.  It  is  not  our  duty  because  we  cannot 
otherwise  secure  liappiness.  That  we  cannot  otherwise 
secure  happiness  is  certainly  true,  and  is  a  good  reason  why 
we  should  return,  but  is  not  the  reason  or  ground  of  our  ob- 
ligation to  return  ;  for  to  seek  our  happiness  in  any  other 
way  is  not  merely  a  mistake,  but  also  a  sin.  If  all  our  ac- 
tivity is  confined  to  this  return,  and  if  this  return  be  our 
duty  and  our  wliole  duty,  as  it  assuredly  is,  how  can  we  pre- 
tend that  we  owe  any  duties  but  duties  to  God?  If  all  our 
duties  are  duties  to  God,  then  all  rights  are  his,  and  right  on 
human  lips,  as  Donoso  Cortes  says,  is  a  vicious  expression, 
and  our  contemporary's  criticism  was  uncalled  for,  and  is  un- 
authorized. * 
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We  find  nothins;  in  this  doctrine  to  favor  the  system  of 
occasional  causes,  for  it  does  not  deny  the  proper  activity  of 
second  causes,  or  assert  God  as  sole  actor  in  the  operations 
of  nature.  We  assert  the  activity  of  second  causes  ;  we 
deny  only  their  creative  activity ;  and  we  had  supposed  it 
lawful  to  maintain  that  creatures  cannot  create,  and  that  to 
create  is  the  incommunicable  prerogative  of  God  alone.  It 
is  because  creatures  cannot  create,  that  we  deny  them  in 
their  own  right  all  dominion,  deny  that  they  have,  properly 
speaking,  any  right  or  power  to  bind  others  to  themselves, 
and  maintain  that  they  have  only  duties,  and  duties  only  to 
God  their  creator.  My  right  is  my  own  ;  and  if  I  have 
I'ight,  I  have  something  1  can  call  my  own,  something  tlie 
absolute  ownership  of  which  is  vested  in  me.  But  how  can 
this  be  when  I  have  not  even  the  ownership  of  myself  ?  We 
do  not  deny  the  proper  activity  of  nature  as  second  cause  ; 
we  only  deny  its  legislative  character,  because  to  found  law 
pertains  to  him  who  has  the  sovereign  dominion,  and  do- 
minion depends  on  ownership,  and  ownership  on  creation. 
But  as  nature  is  created,  not  creative,  it  has  no  ownership ; 
then  no  dominion  ;  then  no  ])ower  to  found  laws.  We  do 
not  deny  the  obHgation  of  the  law  of  nature,  but  we  do  not 
itall  it  law  precisely  because  without  fulfilling  it  we  cannot 
fulfil  the  purpose  of  our  existence,  nor  the  law  of  nature 
precisely  because  it  is  impressed  upon  nature,  innate,  intrin- 
sic, and  operative  in  all  natural  actions,  but  because  it  is  the 
law  of  God,  the  will  of  our  Sovereign  commanding  us  to  ob- 
serve the  order  of  nature,  and  forbidding  us  to  depart  from 
it.  It  is  law  only  because  the  will  of  God,  and  therefore  it 
is  that  there  is  no  atheistical  morality,  and  the  denial  of  God 
is  the  denial  of  all  law. 

We  do  not  perceive  that  we  are  in  any  danger  here  of 
falling  into  Hindoo  pantheism.  The  essence  of  pantheism 
is  in  denying  the  proper  activity  of  second  causes,  and 
therefore  second  causes  themselves,  and  is  really  only  occa- 
sionalism rendered  consistent  with  itself.  In  denying  liuman 
right  we  do  not  deny  the  reality  of  nature  nor  the  proper  ac- 
tivity of  second  causes.  The  activity  of  second  causes  is 
none  the  less  activity  because  confined  to  the  second  cycle, 
or  return  to  God  as  the  end  for  which  they  were  made. 
Undoubtedly,  all  activity  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  productive, 
otherwise  it  would  not  be  activity ;  but  the  activity  of 
second  causes  produces  only  in  the  order  of  the  end,  and  in 
man   is  termed  virtue,  which  is  the   product  of  duty  dis- 
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charged,  and  therefore  is  included  in  the  return  to  God. 
This  return  to  God  is  in  man  more  than  an  instinctive,  more 
even  than  an  intelligent  return;  it  is  a  free,  voluntary  re- 
turn, in  which  the  end  is  not  only  apprehended,  but  freely 
willed.  There  is  no  higher  conceivable  activity  of  second 
causes  than  this,  none  which  approaches  nearer  the  similitude 
of  the  divine  activity.  Man  is  never  more  truly  or  dis- 
tinctively man,  and  never  performs  an  act  more  properly  his 
own,  than  when  performing  an  act  of  obedience,  or  dis- 
charging a  duty. 

It  strikes  us  that  there  is  less  danger  of  pantheism  or 
occasionalism  in  this  doctrine,  than  in  that  suggested  by  our 
Italian  contemporary  in  his  note.  Undoubtedly,  we  must 
admit  participated  beings,  and  most  assuredly  we  may  ap- 
ply to  them  analogically  the  terms  which  language  adopts 
in  speaking  both  of  finite  and  infinite  being.  It  is  not 
improper  to  call  a  man  beautiful,  great,  wise,  powerful, 
although  only  God  is  beauty,  greatness,  wisdom,  and  power, 
if  he  participates  of  these  divine  attributes.  The  expres- 
sion is  imperfect,  that  is,  expresses  what  is  imperfect,  but 
it  is  not  vicious.  But  we  cannot  say  therefore  it  is  not 
vicious  to  apply  the  word  right  to  man,  because  it  does  not 
appear  that  right  is  participable  in  the  sense  in  which  these 
attributes  are.  Right  is  the  divine  sovereignty,  and,  to 
participate  of  it  is  to  participate  of  the  divine  dominion, 
which,  since  the  divine  dominion,  like  the  creative  act  on 
which  it  is  founded,  is  incommunicable,  is,  if  an}^  thing,  to 
be  identically  God.  To  assert  such  participation  would 
place  us  in  the  order  of  the  first  cause,  give  us  at  least  a 
share  in  the  work  of  creation,  and  thus  assert,  if  not  pan- 
theism, polytheism.  The  illustration  selected  by  the  Civiltd 
Oattolica  is  not  applicable,  because  right  is  not,  like  beauty, 
greatness,  wisdom,  power,  &c.,  a  participable  attribute. 
The  example  of  the  saw  in  the  hands  of  the  carpenter  is 
not,  it  seems  to  us,  happily  chosen.  The  saw  is  a  mere  pas- 
sive instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  carpenter,  and  can  only 
in  a  loose  and  improper  sense  be  said  to  act  at  all.  To  rep- 
resent man  as  such  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God, 
would  be  to  deny  his  proper  activity,  all  proper  human  acts, 
and,  if  pressed  hard,  would  go  far  towards  representing 
God  as  the  only  operator  in  nature, — would  go  far  towards 
the  denial  of  the  activity  of  second  causes  and  the  assertion 
of  occasionalism.  Pantheism  or  occasionalism  would  be 
more  likely,  then,  to  be  deduced  from  our  contemporary's 
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doctrine  than  from  the  one  we  oppose  to  it.  Pantheism  is 
the  reigning  philosophical  heresy  of  our  times,  but  amongst 
us  it  has  grown  out  of  the  habit  of  regarding  the  forces  of 
nature,  especially  of  human  nature,  as  divine  laws,  because 
nature  is  the  work  of  God,  and  then  assuming  them  to  be 
divine  forces.  If  divine  forces,  they  are  God,  and  then 
God  and  nature  are  identical,  and  God  is  the  only  operator, 
which  is  occasionalism  ;  and  if  second  causes  have  no  opera- 
tive virtue,  they  are  Maia,  pure  illusions,  which  is  panthe- 
ism. This  is  best  guarded  against  by  denying  man  all  ac- 
tivity in  the  first  or  creative  cycle,  in  confining  his  activity 
to  the  second  cycle,  and  therefore  denying  him  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term  all  right,  and  recognizing  in  him 
only  duties.  The  clear  and  distinct  recognition  of  duty  is 
the  practical,  as  well  as  speculative,  denial  of  both  panthe- 
ism and  occasionalism. 

N^evertheless,  we  do  not  object,  with  proper  explanations, 
to  the  application  ordinarily  made  of  the  terms  I'igfit  and 
natural  law.  In  the  sense  in  which  Donoso  Cortes  con- 
demns, and  his  critic  defends  them,  we  cannot  accept  them, 
till  otherwise  instructed  than  at  present ;  yet  we  may  call 
right  owr  right  in  the  sense  that.it  is  a  real  right  against 
our  neighbor,  and  is  made  payable  by  the  divine  order  to 
us.  Strictly  speaking,  the  right  is  God's  right,  not  ours, 
and  is  ours  only  as  we  are  its  trustees,  or  his  ministers ;  yet 
if  we  bear  in  mind  that  we  hold  it  only  from  God,  and 
mean  by  calling  it  ours  only  that  it  is  a  real  right,  and  good 
in  our  favor,  against  our  neighbor,  it  is  lawful  as  well  as 
convenient  for  us  to  speak  of  our  rights.  So  of  the  law  of  nat- 
ure. We  may  speak  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  insist  on  it 
as  law,  if  we  only  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  law  not  by  simple 
force  of  nature,  regarded  as  natura  naturata,  but  by  the 
will  of  God  our  sovereign.  It  is  also  necessary  to  use  the 
term  when  we  wish  to  distinguish  between  nature  and 
grace,  or  between  the  law  by  conformity  to  which  we  ful- 
fil the  purposes  of  our  natural  creation  and  the  law  by 
which  we  attain  to  the  end  of  our  supernatural  creation. 
With  these  qualifications  and  explanations  well  understood, 
the  terms  can  do  no  harm,  are  convenient,  and  sanctioned 
by  a  usage  upon  which  we  have  as  littl6  right  as  disposition 
to  innovate.  All  we  insist  on  is,  that  we  shall  always,  when 
strictness  of  language  is  necessary,  assert  all  right  as  belong- 
ing to  God,  and  for  man  only  duties,  and  in  this,  after  all, 
we  doubt  not,  our  highly  esteemed  contemporary  will  fully 
agree  with  us. 
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As  to  the  letter  itself  of  the  noble  Spaniard,  we  have  not 
many  comments  to  offer.  We  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  our  readers  as  a  specimen  of  free,  bold,  manly  thought 
and  expression,  in  a  Catholic  and  a  monarchist.  They  will 
be  struck  with  the  freedom,  independence,  and  manliness 
of  its  tone,  so  superior  to  the  tameness  and  servility  of 
thought  and  utterance  of  our  American  statesmen  on  sim- 
ilar topics.  Tliere  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the 
people  or  the  public  counts  for  so  much,  or  is  so  free  and 
independent  as  with  us,  and  none  where  man  individually 
is  so  little,  so  servile,  so  far  removed  from  a  real  freeman. 
American  democracy  is  the  most  intolerant  despot  in  the 
world,  and  will  tolerate  not  the  least  approach  to  freedom 
of  thought  and  utterance  on  the  origin  and  constitution  of 
government.  It  strikes  with  its  anathema  every  public 
man  who  refuses  to  offer  it  incense.  We  speak  not  of  laws 
on  the  statute-book  ;  so  far  as  formal  legislative  enactments 
on  the  subject  are  concerned,  we  are  free  enough ;  but  the 
force  of  public  opinion,  the  clamor  of  the  mob,  renders  this 
statute  freedom  of  no  avail  to  any  one  who  would  stand 
well  with  his  countrymen.  We  ourselves,  personally,  speak 
with  freedom  and  independence,  for  it  is  in  us  to  do  so, 
and  we  would  do  so  if  the  dungeon,  the  rack,  or  the  scaf- 
fold, gibbet,  or  stake,  awaited  us,  for  we  do  not  hold  our 
life  worth  saving  at  the  expense  of  liberty  or  duty  ;  but  we 
are"  able  to  do  so  not  without  paying  the  penalty.  Happily, 
we  do  not  happen  to  desire  the  votes  of  our  countrymen  ; 
but  if  we  did,  we  should  tind  our  views  of  government,  to 
say  nothing  of  our  views  of  religion,  rendering  us  more 
effectually  ineligible  than  it  could  be  done  by  any  constitu- 
tional provision  or  legislative  enactment.  Why,  we  could 
not  get  elected  to  the  humblest  popular  office  in  our  own 
town.  We  care  not  for  this  in  our  own  case,  for  we  have 
deliberately  chosen  our  own  course  with  a  full  view  of  the 
penalty  annexed  ;  but  the  fact  operates  most  injuriously  to 
our  country.  No  discussions  on  the  origin  and  constitution 
of  power  have  been  entered  into  by  any  of  our  public  men 
since  1794,  when  John  Adams  published  his  very  able  work 
in  defence  of  the  American  constitutions  against  M.  Turgot, 
who  complained  of  them  for  not  Instituting  centralized 
democracy,  of  which  the  world  saw  so  brilliant  a  specimen 
in  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France.  No  public  man  among 
us,  however  eminent,  however  patriotic  or  loyal,  could  ob- 
tain for  any  office  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow-citizens,  were 
he  to  utter  the  least  word  in  disparagement  of  the  democ- 
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racy.  More  freeflom  of  thonglit  and  expression  on  political 
principles,  on  forms  of  government,  or  the  methods  of  con- 
stituting power,  are  tolerated  under  the  most  arbitrary 
monarchical  governments  of  the  world,  than  under  our  lib- 
eralism. Our  journals  mourn  over  the  restraints  placed  on 
the  French  press  by  the  prince-president,  and  tell  us  tliat 
in  "la  belle  France"  thought  is  tongue-tied.  Yet  the 
French  press  is  free  to  defend  and  praise  the  governing 
powers,  and  onr  press  dares  do  no  more.  The  only  diifer- 
ence  is,  a  public  law  restrains  the  press  in  France,  and  ser- 
vility to  the  mob  controls  it  in  the  United  States.  The 
consequence  is,  that  manly  utterance  is  foreclosed,  manly 
thought  expires,  and  the  whole  of  our  political  science  con- 
sists in  fulsome  panegyrics  on  the  revolution,  more  ful- 
some eulogiums  on  the  integrity,  wisdom,  and  independence 
of  the  people,  and  inane  declamations  in  favor  of  what  is 
called  popular  liberty,  which  means  the  right  of  the  people 
to  go  wliere  the>^  please,  and  the  declaimer's  right  or  power 
to  ride  them  thitlier.  The  instruction  needed  by  the  new 
generations  as  they  come  up,  tlie  free  and  manly  thought 
thalJ  is  to  kindle  in  them  a  sense  of  their  manhood,  render 
them  free  and  loyal  in  their  souls,  must  be  sought  from 
abroad,  from  writers  born  and  bred  in  despotic  Spain, 
priest-ridden  Italy,  or  absolutist  Austria.  Hence  we  think 
it  well  to  lay  such  letters  as  this  of  Donoso  Cortes  before 
our  readers,  although  we  may  not  personally  adopt  every 
sentiment  they  may  contain. 

We  do  not  quite  agree  with  Donoso  Cortes  in  condemn- 
ing parliamentary  government,  though  in  its  modern  degen- 
eracy it  is  little  better  than  a  public  nuisance,  and  our  con- 
gress has  been  called  a  bear-garden.  Let  your  parliament 
be  a  parliament  of  estates  under  a  strong  executive,  and  let 
it  sit  with  closed  doors,  with  all  publicity  to  the  speeches  of 
its  members  denied,  so  as  to  prevent  the  members  becoming 
in  their  legislative  character  mere  demao-oo-ues,  makins',  as 
we  say  m  this  country,  speeches  for  buncombe,  and  parlia- 
mentary government  would,  wherever  in  accordance  with 
the  habits  of  the  people,  be  wcfi'thy  of  the  praise  it  has  re- 
ceived. We  find,  or  imagine  we  find,  the  marquis  leaning 
to  the  exclusive  legality  of  the  monarchical  regiTne.  We 
cannot  agree  with  him  in  this.  Monarchy  is  the  legal  order 
in  Spain,  republicanism  in  the  United  States.  Governments 
are  purely  national  matters.  Let  each  have  its  own,  and 
abide  by  it.  For  ourselves,  we  can  no  more  admit  the  ex- 
clusive legality  of  monarchy  than  of  democracy. 


J.  V.  H.  ON  BROWNSON'S  REVIEW.* 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1853.] 

We  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologize  to  our  readers  for  intro- 
ducing to  "them  an  article  which  appeared  last  July  in  a  New 
York  journal,  commenting  with  some  severity  on  what  is 
assumed  to  be  the  metaphysics  and  moral  theology  of  our 
Review;  but  we  do  so  for  the  sake  of  the  writer  and  the 
interest  of  the  questions  raised,  not  for  the  gravity  of  the 
article  itself,  or  the  importance  of  the  medium  through 
which  it  was  communicated  to  the  public.  The  writer, 
though  he  signs  only  the  initials  of  his  name,  cannot  be 
considered  as  unknown.  He  is  one,  unless  we  are  greatly 
at  fault,  for  whom  we  have  a  warm  personal  esteem,  and 
who  for  his  fine  descriptive  powers,  lively  and  brilliant  im- 
agination, extensive  acquaintance  with  society,  and  manly 
avowal  of  his  religion  when  it  can  only  endanger  his  liter- 
ary success,  deserves  to  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  American 
popular  authors.  It  is  true,  that  the  principal  works  which 
he  has  published  are  not  entirely  free  from  faults  of  taste 
and  even  of  judgment ;  but  we  look  to  him  for  many  and 
most  valuable  contributions  to  our  popular  Catholic  liter- 
ature. 

The  Catholic  journals  of  the  country  have  very  generally 
criticised  with  great  severity — greater,  in  our  judgment, 
than  was  deserved — Allan,  or  the  History  of  a  Young  Pu- 
ritan; and  the  author  seems  to  have  felt  it  more  deeply 
than  he  needs  to  have  done,  and  to  be  resolved  to  turn  upon 
his  critics,  and  give  them  blow  for  blow.  In  this  we  honor 
his  pluck,  but  we  doubt  his  judgment.  Some  of  these  crit- 
ics are  too  slender  to  be  hit,  "some  are  too  solid  to  be  moved, 
and  some  are  too  well  inured  even  to  harder  blows  than  he 
is  able  to  strike,  to  feel  them.  No  man  is  ever  written 
down,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  unless  by  himself,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  when  what  is  written  against  him  affects  only  the  au- 
thor's personal  taste  or  judgment,  the  wisest  way  is  to  receive 
it  in  silence,  profit  by  whatever  truth  may  be  suggested,  and 

*  Brownson's  Reu6w  and  the  Idea  of  Bight.     By  J.  V.  H.     New  York. 
Truth-  Teller.     July  16,  1853. 
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leave  it  to  time  to  dispose  of  what  is  unfounded  or  unjust. 
But  there  is,  we  believe,  no  hiw,  but  that  of  prudence, 
which  forbids  an  autlior  to  criticise  liis  critics,  if  be  chooses. 
The  critic  is  not  more  inviolable  than  the  author,  and  some- 
times deserves,  even  more  than  liis  author,  a  severe  castiga- 
tion.  J.  Y.  H.  seems  to  think  this  is  the  case  with  the 
Catholic  jounuils  for  their  treatment  of  Alban,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  be  resolved  to  administer  it  as  effectually  as  in  his 
power. 

We  are  somewhat  surprised  that  he  should  select  us  as 
the  principal  object  of  this  castigation,  for  we  have  been  the 
least  severe  and  the  most  indulgent  of  his  Catholic  critics. 
It  is  true,  we  could  not  commend  Alban  without  some  im- 
portant qualifications,  but  our  remarks  on  that  work  were 
intended  less  to  censure  it  than  to  moderate  the  censures 
bestowed  on  it  by  others.  He  has  not  a  more  admiring  or 
a  warmer  friend  among  American  journalists  than  ourselves, 
one  more  disposed  to  appreciate  highly  his  motives,  his  lit- 
erary talent,  or  the  value  of  his  publications.  We  cannot 
understand  why,  therefore,  he  should  feel  it  necessary  to 
begin  by  making  an  onslaught  upon  us.  However,  we  trust 
we  can  bear  it  with  patience  and  equanimity,  and  we  are  sure 
that  it  will  not  sour  our  feelings  towards  him,  or  make  us 
less  ready  or  willing  to  appreciate  his  literarj^  labors. 

The  J^reeman's  Journal,  and  one  or  two  other  Catholic 
newspapers,  having  very  unnecessarily  and  very  foolishly 
attempted  to  get  up  a  cry  against  our  Jieview,  J.  V.  H. 
thinks,  he  tells  us,  that  it  is  a  good  time  for  him  to  join  in 
and  have  his  say,  as  ''  he  has  a  bone  to  pick  with  "  us  on 
his  "  own  account."  This  may  be  prudent,  but  it  says  not 
much  for  his  generosity  or  nobility  of  sentiment.  A  gener- 
ous enemy  would  scorn  to  attack  us  when  we  were  beset  on 
every  side  by  others.  But  we  do  not  complain  of  it,  for  we 
can  excuse  much  to  an  author  smarting  under  a  sense  of 
real  or  imaginary  injustice,  and  we  do  not  allow  ourselves 
to  judge  a  man's  real  character  by  what  he  does  or  says  in  a 
moment  of  irritation. 

J.  Y.  H.  commences  "picking  a  bone"  with  us  by  de- 
nying us  philosophical  talent  of  the  first  order,  in  which  he 
is  right,  and  by  allowing  us  ''  philosophical  talent  of  the 
second  order,"  in  which  he  is  wrong,  for  even  that  is  more 
than  we  regard  ourselves  as  entitled  to.  The  newspapers,  it 
is  true,  have  awarded  us  more  than  this,  but  the  judgments 
of  newspapers  are  far  from  being  irreformable,  and  we  often 
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wonder  how  even  tliej  can  be  so  extravao;ant  as  to  speak  of 
us  as  a  man  of  talent  and  learning.  Having  fixed,  as  he 
supposes,  our  rank  as  to  philosoj)hical  talent,  J.  V,  H.  pro- 
ceeds to  reproduce  and  criticise  our  philosoph}',  to  point  out 
wherein  it  is  sound,  and  wherein  it  is  unsound. 

"Talent  of  the  first  order  originates;  talent  of  the  second  order  ex- 
presses and  popularizes.  Nothing  in  metaphysics  can  be  more  clearly 
and  perfectly  expressed  than  Mr.  Brownson's  writings.  He  says  -what 
is  necessary  to  make  himself  understood,  and  he  says  no  more.  Then  he 
apprehends  each  idea  (of  his  own)  with  almost  absolute  clearness.  Many 
men  in  writing  are  searching  after  the  idea  they  would  fain  express. 
Mr.  Brownson  is  an  experimentalist  who  holds  it  in  the  nippers  of  his 
logic,  and  describes  it  with  leisurely  accuracy.  This  vivid  perception  is 
the  first  prerequisite  of  a  clear  style.  It  is  the  same  in  artistic  writing, 
where  the  power  of  description  depends  first  on  the  power  of  conceiving 
what  you  would  describe.  We  admire  Mr.  Brownson,  then,  when  he 
states  so  clearly  that  reason  in  man  is  equivalent  to  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving necessary  truths.  These  truths,  which,  as  perceived  by  us,  are 
called  ideas  of  reason  (an  ancient,  approved,  and  convenient  phrase, 
which  we  see  no  cause  for  discarding),  are  presupposed  as  the  light  of 
all  our  knowledge  ;  they  are  the  necessary  air  of  intellectual  life,  with- 
out which  the  operations  of  that  life  could  not  be  continued  for  a  single 
instant.  They  constitute  reason  ;  they  are  reason.  M.  Bonnetty  main- 
tains 'that  reason  is  an  innate,  natural  faculty  to  knoic  the  truth' :  but 
even  this  definition  supposes  that  the  idea  of  the  true  and  the  not-ime  is 
already  in  the  reason.  All  the  clearest  traditions  in  the  world  could 
never  communicate  that  idea,  for  without  it  they  would  be  unintelligible. 
The  same  may  be  said,  and  in  the  like  manner  proved,  respecting  all  the 
ideas  with  which  the  traditions  of  moral  science  are  conversant, — such 
as  tlie  just  and  the  unjust,  the  right  and  the  wrong,  the  eternal  and 
necessary  and  the  contingent,  the  substance  and  the  phenomenon,  the 
cause  and  the  effect.  The  tradition  which  preserves  these  ideas  in  the 
world,  and  which  is  the  aliment  of  reason,  would  be  useless  as  food  to 
the  dead,  imless  the  ideas  themselves  were  the  native  powers  of  reason 
itself,  its  light,  proceeding  directly  from  God,  its  breath,  inspired  by 
him.  This  is  the  light  of  all  our  seeing.  If  the  traditionalists,  in  their 
ontological  zeal,  go  to  deny  this  psychological  truth,  they  either  reduce 
man  to  a  brute  by  depriving  him  of  reason  altogether  (but  man  is  not  a 
brute),  or  else  they  deify  his  intelligence  by  resolving  it  directly  into  the 
divine.  Keason,  with  its  definite  ideas,  is  an  attribute  of  the  finite  intel- 
ligence. So  far,  Mr.  Brownson  is  magnificent  in  his  demonstration, 
though  he  borrows  it  from  those  whom  he  stigmatizes  as  psychologers." 

The  secondary  merit  of  clearness  of  expression,  which  is 
BO  freely  aM'^arded  us,  we  can  hardly  claim ;  for  if  we  under- 
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stand  J.  Y.  H,,  he  does  not  understand  us,  and  reproducea 
and  commends  as  ours,  not  the  pliilosophy  we  have  en- 
deavored to  set  forth,  but  the  very  philosophy  we  reject, 
and  labor  especially  to  refute.  He  represents  us  as  holding 
that  "  reason  in  man,"  that  is,  if  we  understand  it,  reason  as 
a  human  faculty,  "  is  equivalent  to  the  power  of  perceiving 
necessary  truths,"  and  that  these  truths,  which  may  be 
"called  ideas  of  reason,"  "constitute  reason,"  in  fact,  "are 
reason "  itself ;  that  is,  the  power  to  perceive  necessary 
truths,  or  at  least  the  perceiving  of  necessary  truths,  and 
the  truths  themselves,  are  one  and  the  same,  or  that  the 
faculty  or  the  exercise  of  the  faculty,  and  its  object,  are 
identical.  Does  he  call  this  sound  philosophy  ?  Whether 
he  does  or  not,  we  must  assure  him  tliat  it  is  not  ours.  He 
may  well  say  this  is  borrowed  from  those  whom  we  "  stig- 
matize as  psychologers,"  for  it  is  without  any  doubt  sheer 
psychologism  ;  but  we  have  not  borrowed  it  from  tiiem,  for 
it  is  precisely  what  we  reject,  and  in  all  our  writings  touch- 
ing the  point,  since  1841,  we  have  uniformly  labored  to  re- 
fute. 

"M.  Bonnetty  maintains  that  'reason  is  an  innate,  nat- 
ural faculty  to  know  the  truth;'  but  even  this  definition 
supposes  that  the  idea  of  the  true  and  the  not-true  is  already 
in  the  reason,"  We  do  not  say  this,  and  we  cannot  accept 
it,  for  it  is  not  true.  It  implies  that  there  cannot  be 
knowledge  unless  tliere  is  knowledge  prior  to  all  knowledge, 
which,  if  it  means  any  thing,  means  that  all  knowledge  is 
impossible,  for  to  have  the  idea  of  the  true  is  to  apprehend, 
that  is,  to  know  truth.  "  All  the  clearest  ti-aditions  in  the 
world  could  never  communicate  that  idea,  for  without  it 
they  would  be  unintelligible."  That  is,  intelligibility  is 
in  the  subjective  reason,  not  in  the  object.  The  reverse  of 
this  is  what  we  hold.  Moreover,  the  idea  of  the  true  and 
the  not-true,  in  the  mind  of  J.  V.  H.,  is  not  the  truth  itself, 
but  some  a  priori  possession  of  the  reason,  which  must  pre- 
cede all  knowledge  of  truth,  and  all  power  to  know  it.  It 
can  at  best,  then,  be  only  an  abstract  idea,  and  therefore 
he  would  represent  us  as  holding,  and,  what  is  more  sin- 
gular still,  commend  us  for  holding,  that  the  apprehension 
of  the  abstract  precedes  all  knowledge  of  the  concrete, — a 
doctrine  which  we  deny  indeed,  but  which  we  do  not  liold, 
for  the  abstract  is  intelligible  only  in  the  concrete.  Then, 
again,  what  does  our  learned  and  philosopliical  critic  mean 
by  the  idea  of  the  not-true  f     The  not-true  is  pure  negation, 
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and  does  he  liold  that  nesjation  is  an  idea,  that  is,  an  intel- 
ligible object,  or  an  object  which  the  mind  can  apprehend 
or  form  an  idea  of  ?  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  suppos- 
ing that  only  that  which  is  or  exists  is  intelligible,  and 
therefore  that  no  negation  or  denial  is  conceivable,  but  by 
the  assertion  of  truth.  Falsehood  can  be  denied  only  by 
opposing  to  it  the  truth.  Hence  universal  scepticism  or 
denial  is  absolutely  impossible. 

"The  same  may  be  said,  and  in  like  manner  proved,  re- 
specting all  the  ideas  with  which  the  traditions  of  moral 
science  are  conversant, — such  as  the  just  and  the  unjui^t, 
the  right  and  the  wrong,  the  eternal  and  necessary  and  the 
contingent,  the  substance  and  the  phenomenon,  the  cause 
and  the  effect.  The  tradition  which  preserves  these  ideas 
in  the  world  .  .  .  would  be  as  useless  as  food  to  the 
dead,  unless  they  were  themselves  the  native  powers  of  the 
reason  itself."  The  mind,  then,  can  know  only  what  is 
native  to  itself,  only  the  native  powers  of  human  reason  ; 
that  is  to  say,  only  its  own  innate  ideas  !  This,  we  know, 
is  maintained  by  some  transcendentalists,  but  we  never  sus- 
pected anybody  would  regard  us  as  holding  it,  much  less 
commend  us  for  holding  it.  Bnt  these  ideas,  according  to 
J.  V.  H.,  are  native  powers  of  "  reason  iti  man,"  that  is,  of 
reason  as  a  faculty  of  the  human  soul,  and  are  "  necessary 
truths."  Then  the  human  reason  is  a  necessary  truth,  and 
man  is  God.  Then  the  contingent,  the  phenomenon,  the 
effect,  is  necessary  ;  then  creation  is  necessary  ;  then  there 
is  no  free  creation  ;  then  no  creation  at  all ;  then  the  uni- 
verse is  only  a  divine  emanation,  and  pantheism  must  be 
accepted.  If  this  is  our  critic's  philosophy,  it  certainly  is 
not  ours. 

J.  Y.  H.  misapprehends  entirely  what  we  mean  by  nec- 
essary truths,  if  he  imagines  that  they  can  be  properly 
"  called  ideas  of  reason."  Idea  may  be  taken  either  objec- 
tively or  subjectively,  that  is,  either  as  simple  mental  appre- 
hension, or  as  the  intelligible  object  apprehended.  If  we 
take  ideas  in  the  sense  of  simple  mental  apprehensions, 
it  is  obvious  that  necessary  truths  cannot  be  called  ideas, 
if  we  take  them  objectivel3%  as  the  object  of  the  apprehen- 
sions, it  is  equally  obvious  that  they  cannot  be  called  ideas 
of  reason  in  man.,  that  is,  of  reason  as  a  human  faculty  ;  for 
that  would  imply  that  reason  in  us,  our  reason,  is  God,  and 
certainly  so  if  we  say  "  they  constitute  reason  ;  they  are 
reason."     J.  Y.  H.  probably  takes  ideas  in  neither  of  these 
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senses,  neither  as  simple  apprehensions  or  simple  percep- 
tions, nor  as  the  intelligible  object  apprehended  or  per- 
ceived, and  therefore  not  as  ideas  in  any  sense  at  all.  He 
makes  them  the  "  native  powers "  of  the  reason,  but  of 
reason  in  man,  reason  therefore  as  a  subjective  faculty,  as 
does  Cousin,  not  of  reason  as  distinct  from  man,  and  as  the 
object  of  our  intellective  faculty.  As  they  are  neitlier  the 
apprehension  nor  the  object  apprehended,  they  must  be 
either  what  Descartes  calls  innate  ideas,  which  are  not  ideas, 
or  what  Kant  with  more  justness  denominates  the  w^c^^.^ary 
forms  of  the  understanding,  preceding  all  actual  knowledge 
as  the  antecedent  and  necessarj^  conditions  of  all  knowing. 
But  if  pnre  forms  of  the  understanding,  they  cannot  be 
necessary  truths,  unless  man  himself  is  necessary,  and  there- 
fore God.  Moreover  being  pure  forms  of  the  understand- 
ing, they  are  subjective,  and  can  have  no  objective  value  ; 
and  are  neither  apprehensions  of  something,  nor  something 
apprehended  or  apprehensible.  This  surely  is  not  our 
doctrine,  nor  does  it  come  within  our  order  of  philosophical 
thought,  and  is  above  or  below  it. 

J.  Y.  H.,in  reproducing  what  he  supposes  to  be  our  doc- 
trine, has  overlooked  the  distinction  which  we  always  keep 
in  mind,  between  reason  as  subject  and  reason  as  object. 
We  do  not  think  that  he  understands  this  distinction.  He 
says  we  hold  "reason  in  man  to  be  equivalent  to  the  power 
of  perceiving  necessary  truths."  This  is  not  exact.  We 
hold  it  to  be" that  power  itself.  Reason  in  man,  or  reason  as 
a  faculty  of  the  soul,  is,  among  other  things,  the  power  to 
perceive  necessary  truths.  This  is  the  subjective  reason,  the 
same  with  the  intellective  faculty  of  man  ;  for  we  do  not, 
with  some  Germans,  distinguish  between  reason  as  subject 
and  the  understanding.  But  reason  may  also  be  taken  ob- 
jectively, as  the  object  of  reason  as  subject,  that  is,  as  the 
necessary  truths  or  ideas  themselves.  J.  V.  H.  fails  to  keep 
these  two  senses  of  reason  distinct,  and  confounds  reason  as 
object  with  reason  as  subject, — the  characteristic  of  psychol- 
ogism,  which  coniines  it  for  ever  to  the  sphere  of  the  sub- 
ject, without  ever  attaining  to  real  objective  knowledge,  and 
leads  either,  with  Fichte,  to  the  identification  of  God  with 
man,  or,  with  Hegel,  to  the  identification  of  man  with  God, 
— to  the  absolute  egoism  of  the  former,  or  to  the  absolute 
pantheism,  or  rather  nihilism,  of  the  latter.  The  character- 
istic of  untok)gy,  under  the  present  point  of  view,  is  to  keep 
distinct  these  two  senses  in  which  the  word  reason  is  and 
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may  be  used,  and  to  assert  reason  as  necessary  idea  or  neces- 
sary truth,  as  the  object  really  and  immediately  perceived  or 
appreliended  by  reason  as  subject  or  intellective  faculty  of 
tlie  soul.  This  is  what  we  always  insist  on,  and  therefore 
we  are  surprised  to  hear  ourselves  commended  for  holding 
the  opposite  doctrine. 

Our  objection  to  M.  Bonnetty  and  the  traditionalists  is  not, 
as  J.  V.  H.  supposes,  that  something  more  is  required  on  the 
part  of  t)ie  subject,  in  order  to  know  the  truth,  than  reason 
as  an  innate,  natural  faculty  to  know  it ;  and  it  never  could 
have  entered  into  our  head  to  maintain,  that  this  faculty  is 
not  enough  unless  there  be  already  in  the  reason  the  idea  of 
the  true  and  the  not-true,  or  that  without  that  idea  truth  is 
unintelligible.  The  innate,  natural  faculty  to  know  the 
truth  is  all  that  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  subject  to  be 
able  to  know  it,  and  if  M.  Bonnetty  showed  us  how  with  his 
doctrine  of  tradition  he  could  consistently  hold  reason  to  be 
such  a  faculty,  we  should  have  no  quarrel  with  him.  But 
this  is  precisely  what  he  does  not  show,  and  which  we  under- 
take to  show  for  him.  We  maintain,  indeed,  that  without 
intuition  of  the  intelligible,  the  idea,  the  necessary,  there  can 
be  no  knowledge;  not,  however,  on  account  of  any  defect 
in  the  intellective  faculty,  but  because  there  is  nothing  ob- 
jective to  be  known.  The  mind  apprehends  truth  in  its 
intuition  or  perception  of  the  true,  but  without  the  intuition 
of  the  true  it  cannot  know  truth,  for  without  it  there  is  no 
truth,  either  necessarj'  or  contingent.  It  is  not  the  idea  of 
the  true  in  the  mind  that  renders  truth  intelligible,  but  the 
idea  as  object  of  the  mind  or  necessary  truth  existing  a  parte 
rei  that  renders  things  intelligible,  because  without  that 
things  do  not  exist,  and  things  are  intelligible  only  in  that 
they  exist.  Things  can  be  known  only  in  the  respect  that 
they  are,  and  as  they  are  only  in  the  necessary  truth,  they 
can  be  known  only  in  intuition  of  that,  for  as  they  are  only 
in  that,  so  only  in  that  are  they  intelligible.  We  assert  that 
the  intuition  of  the  true,  the  necessary,  the  idea,  objectively 
considered,  must  be  logically  our  first  intuition,  for  an 
ontological  reason,  because  without  it  there  is  and  can  be  no 
object  to  be  known,  and  therefore  nothing  intelligible  ;  J. 
Y.  H.  asserts  that  the  idea  must  be  in  the  reason  for  a 
psychological  reason,  because  without  it,  the  truth,  though 
really  existent,  is  unintelligible.  According  to  him,  the  in- 
telligibility of  truth  is  in  the  subjective  reason  ;  according 
to  us,  it  is  in  the  truth  itself,  and  hence  the  object  is  known 
because  it  is  intelligible,  not  intelligible  because  it  is  known. 
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The  misfortune  of  J.  Y.  H.,  as  of  all  psycliologers,  is  in 
his  attempt  to  assert  ideas  which  are  neither  the  oljject  ap- 
prehended, nor  the  mental  appreliension  of  an  object  exist- 
ing a  j?arte  rei.  But  what  is  idea  in  this  sense?  What, 
for  instance,  is  the  idea  of  the  true,  as  distinguished  from 
truth  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mental  perception,  appre- 
hension, or  intuition  of  truth  on  the  other  ?  Three  things 
we  can  understand,  the  object  apprehended,  the  subject  ap- 
prehending, and  the  appreliension  ;  but  something  to  be 
termed  idea,  which  is  distinguished  from  all  these,  passes 
our  understanding.  Is  it  truth  ?  Then  it  pertains  to  the 
object  apprehended.  Is  it  the  power  of  apprehending 
truth  ?  Then  it  belongs  to  the  subject  apprehending.  Is 
it  the  mental  representation  of  the  object?  Then  it  is  the 
apprehension  or  intuition.  Is  it  something  else  ?  Then 
what?  l^obody  can  tell,  for  nobody  can  tell  what  nothing 
is.  The  old  scholastic  doctrine  of  ideas  as  something  in- 
termediary between  subject  and  object,  neither  one  nor  the 
other,  yet  something  by  means  of  which  subject  and  object 
are  brought  into  relation,  is  in  the  commonly  received  inter- 
pretation thoroughly  exploded,  and  among  all  real  philoso- 
phers the  direct  perception  or  intuition  of  the  object  itself 
by  the  perceiving  subject  is  now  asserted,  which  is  only  the 
revival  of  the  sound  part  of  Plato's  doctrine,  of  what  St. 
Augustine  held,  and  of  what,  till  the  abuse  of  Aristotle  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages  prepared  the  way  for  the 
decline  of  philosophy,  had  always  been  the  doctrine  of  the 
great  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  church. 

"  But  when  he  proceeds  to  say  that  this  intuition  of  necessary  truths 
(without  which  reason  is  extinguished  like  a  lamp)  is  the  intuition  of 
God  himself,  as  the  real,  necessary,  eternal,  and  immutable  being,  we 
must  distinguish.  God  hath  no  man  seen  at  any  time,  and  his  existence  ia 
not  a  matter  of  sight,  not  even  of  rational  sight,  but  of  faith.  God  is  a 
tradition.  He  is  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jamb,'i\\e  God  of  our 
fathers: — this  is  his  name  unto  all  generations.  It  is  a  simple  and  old 
demonstration  indeed,  to  reason  from  our  perception  of  necessary  truths 
to  the  existence  of  God,  who  is  the  real  and  necessary  Being;  but  this 
is  only  a  proof,  not  an  intuition.  In  fine,  if  human  reason  be  not  pure 
Maia;  if  the  pantheistic  doctrine  that  God  simply  becomes  conscious  in 
man,  and  that  man  consequently  is  God,  be  a  heresy,  and  the  negation 
of  God  and  man  alike;  then  both  tradition  is  necessary,  and  also  a  reason 
furnished  with  ideas,  constituted  by  ideas,  in  order  to  understand  the 
teaching  of  tradition  concerning  God.  Moral  science,  then,  has  an  ob- 
jective, historical  basis,  and  a  subjective,  rational  basis  too.     The  shield 
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has  a  gold  and  silver  side.  The  traditionalists  are  right,  and  the  Catho- 
lic rationalists  are  right;  and  they  are  both  wrong,  too,  in  what  they 
exclude,  as  Mr,  Brownson  observes;  but  a  theory  wliich  is  scarcely  one 
step  divided  from  pantheism,  is  not  the  '  solution'  of  their  difficulties." 

J.  Y.  H.  concedes  here  that  we  have  intuition  of  neces- 
sary truth,  and  if  he  does  not  it  matters  nothinsj,  for  we 
have  heretofore  sufficient!}'-  proved  it.  We  have,  then,  in- 
tuition of  necessary  truth.  This  necessary  truth  is  either 
somethina:  or  notliino^.  Not  nothing,  because  it  is  truth,  and 
truth  is  in  being,  not  in  not-beinsf.  Universal  being  is 
universal  truth,  and  universal  not-being  is  universal  false- 
hood. Then  it  is  something,  and  if  something,  it  is  either 
created  or  un create,  for  besides  created  and  uncreate  there 
is  nothing.  Not  created,  because  it  is  necessary,  and  what- 
ever is  created  is  contingent,  therefore  not  necessary.  Then 
it  is  uncreate  ;  then  it  is  God,  for  whatever  is  and  yet  is  not 
created  is  God,  and  can  be  no  other.  If  something,  it  is 
real ;  if  real  and  uncreate,  it  is  real  and  necessary  being  ;  if 
real  and  necessary  being,  it  is  eternal  and  immutable  being. 
Therefore  either  we  have  no  intuition  of  necessary  truth,  or 
our  intuition  of  it  is  intuition  of  real,  necessary,  eternal,  and 
immutable  being,  that  is,  of  God.  The  former  cannot  be 
said,  therefore  the  latter  must  be  conceded,  and  J.  V.  H. 
would  never  have  denied  it,  if  he  had  understood  that  ab- 
stractions do  not  exist  a  parte  rei,  and  that  we  can  have  in- 
tuition only  of  the  real. 

But  "we  nmst  distinguish."  As  mucli  as  you  please. 
"  God  hath  no  man  seen  at  any  time."  With  the  eye  of  the 
body  or  with  the  eye  of  the  mind,  as  God.  as  he  is  in  him- 
self, conceded;  with  the  eye  of  reason,  as  the  necessary,  the 
eternal,  and  the  immutable,  denied  ;  for  we  have  just  proved 
that  intuition  of  these  is  intuition  of  real,  necessary,  eternal, 
and  immutable  being,  wliich  is  God,  and  can  be  no  other. 
No  knowledge  is  possible  without  intuition  of  necessary 
truth.  Then  either  we  know  and  can  know  nothing,  or  we 
have  intuition  of  God, — although  it  is  veiy  true  that  we  do 
not  take  note  in  the  intuition  that  that  of  which  we  have  in- 
tuition is  God.  We  know  this  only  subsequently,  by  re- 
flection operating  on  the  representations  furnished  by  tradi- 
tion, and  some,  like  our  New  York  critic,  have  never  yet 
learned  it. 

"  His  existence  is  not  a  matter  of  sight,  not  even  of  ra- 
tional sight,  but  of  faith."    Then  his  existence  is  not  demon- 
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strable,  and  J.  Y.  H.  differs  from  St.  Aiiselm.  St.  Thomas^ 
and  the  great  body  of  Catholic  theologians,  who  all  main- 
tain that  the  existence  of  God  can  be  demonstrated,  and 
therefore  that  it  is  a  matter  of  science  as  well  as  of  faith, 
and,  as  St.  Thomas  says,  the  preamble  to  faith.  If  it  be  not 
a  matter  of  science  as  well  as  of  faith,  we  shonld  like  to  see 
the  author  of  Alhan  undertake  to  prove  his  faith  as  a 
Catholic,  or  assign  any  motives  of  credibility  for  the 
Christian  religion.  If  the  divine  existence  be  a  matter  of 
science,  it  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  rational  sight,  for  reason 
cannot  demonstrate  what  it  cannot  apprehend.  "God  is  a 
tradition."  The  writer  does  not  mean  what  he  says.  He  is 
the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the  God  of  our 
fathers."  Would  he  assert  that  there  was  no  God  before 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  or  our  fatiiers  ?  Does  he  mean 
to  say  there  would  be  no  God  if  there  were  no  creatures, 
and  thus  maintain  the  doctrine,  not  unknown  in  the  history 
of  the  aberrations  of  the  human  mind,  that  God  is  realized 
only  in  creating,  becomes  real  God  only  in  creation,  and 
therefore  self-conscious  lirst  in  man — the  Hegelian  doctrine, 
which  he  singularly  enough  half,  or  more  than  half,  insinu- 
ates is  our  own?  We  do  not  believe  it.  But  he  ought  to 
know  that  God,  as  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
the  God  of  our  fathers,  is  the  God  of  the  covenant,  the 
Author  of  grace,  God  in  the  supernatural  order,  in  which 
sense  nobody  pretends  that  his  existence  is  other  thaii  a  mat- 
ter of  faith. 

"It  is  a  simple  and  old  demonstration  indeed,  to  reason 
from  our  perception  of  necessary  truth  to  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  who  is  real  and  necessary  being ;  but  this  is 
only  a  proof,  not  an  intuition."  The  reasoning  is  not  an  in- 
tuition, but  the  perception  of  necessary  truth  is,  and  if  the 
perception  of  that  truth  be  not  an  intuition  of  God,  how 
from  it  conclude  that  God  is?  or  what  i."  the  process  or 
value  of  the  proof?  God  can  be  concluded  from  the  per- 
ception of  necessary  truth  only  on  condition  that  it  either  is 
God  or  contains  him  as  the  particular  in  the  general ;  for 
there  can  be  nothing  in  the  conclusion  not  contained  in  the 
premises.  God  cannot  be  contained  in  the  necessary  truth 
perceived  as  the  particular  in  the  general,  for  that  would 
imply  that  there  is  something  more  general  than  God,  which 
is  not  admissible.  Then  he  is  concluded  only  on  condition 
that  the  necessary  truth  perceived  is  God,  and  the  proof  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  that  God  is,  but  that   the  necessary 
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truth  of  which  we  have  intuition  is  God.  As  this  is  demon- 
strable, we  say  the  existence  of  God  can  be  demonstrated. 
The  argument,  which  is  older  than  we  know,  but  which 
usually  bears  the  name  of  St.  Anselm,  is  a  good  one, 
though  not  in  the  sense  sometimes  explained,  and  certainly 
not  on  the  principles  of  psychologism  ;  for  its  conclusive- 
ness rests  on  the  identity  of  the  necessary  truth  perceived 
with  God,  and  therefore  on  the  fact  that  intuition  of  it  is 
intuition  of  him.  It  is  only  the  ontologist  who  can  use  this 
argument,  and  hence  many  psychologists  reject  it  as  worth- 
less. 

riie  writer  of  the  article  under  review  intimates  that  the 
theory  which  we  proposed  as  the  solution  of  the  mutual 
difficulties  of  the  traditionalists,  and  the  Catholic  rational- 
ists is  scarcely  one  step  divided  from  pantheism,  and  there- 
fore is  insufficient  to  solve  them.  We  do  not  see  that  this 
conclusion  follows.  If  the  theory  is  divided  at  all  from 
pantheism,  it  is  not  pantheism,  and  therefore  may  be  true, 
and  if  true,  it  must  be  sufficient.  "We  apprehend  that  on 
certain  points  the  truth  runs  very  close  to  pantheism,  thougii 
of  course  without  touching  it.  It  takes  a  nice  metaphysical 
eye,  unless  specially  ilhiminated,  to  distinguish  the  dividing 
line  between  some  parts  of  mystic  theology  and  pantheism, 
and  J.V.  H.  might  find  himself  scandalized  were  he  to  read 
the  Christian  mystics.  Pantheism  is  the  error  which  lies 
nearest  to  truth,  and  therefore  we  regard  it  as  the  first  error 
into  which  the  gentiles  fell,  on  tlieir  apostasy  from  the 
patriarchal  religion.  Yet  because  the  theory  may,  as  every 
true  theory  must,  on  certain  points,  run  close  to  pantheism, 
and  our  learned  critic  may  be  unable  to  distinguish  the  line 
of  demarcation,  it  does  not  follow  that,  if  divided  from  it 
at  all,  it  is  to  be  rejected.  If,  however,  he  wishes  to  be  un- 
derstood as  meanino;  more  than  lie  says,  that  the  theory  is 
not  divided  at  all  from  pantheism,  we  must  toll  him  he 
labors  under  a  slight  mistake,  that  of  taking  his  own  theory 
for  ours,  which  is  not  pantheism  solely  because  he  is  too 
good  a  Christian  or  too  poor  a  logician  to  push  his  princi- 
ples to  their  legitimate  conclusions.  Besides,  the  Free- 
maii's  Journal  says  that  the  solution  we  suggested  we  bor- 
rowed from  M.  Bonnetty,  through  his  friend,  M.  Nicholas, 
and  though  this  does  not  happen  by  any  means  to  be  the 
fact,  as  we  suggested  it  in  our  Review  before  we  ever  heard 
of  M.  Nicholas  or  his  books,  it  claims  it  as  M.  Bonnetty's. 
If  J.  y.  H.  chooses  to  call  it  [)antheism,  we  must  turn  him 
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over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  that  journal,  wliich  will  hear 
nothing  said  unfavorable  to  that  distinguished  French  pub- 
licist. 

But  J.  V.  H.  does  not  stop  with  our  general  metaphysics  ; 
he  puslies  his  objections  even  to  the  doctrine  we  maintain 
on  rights  and  duties,  or  the  origin  or  ground  of  law. 

"This  tendency  of  Mr.  Brownson  to  omnify  God  to  the  utter  absorp- 
tion of  the  creature,  is  yet  more  strikingly  manifest  in  another  part  of 
the  same  article,  where  he  reiterates  his  approbation  of  the  saying  of 
Donoso  Cortes,  that  'right  on  human  lips  is  a  vicious  expression,' and 
argues  at  length  in  its  defense.  The  Civiltd,  Cattolica,  a  learned  journal 
conducted  at  Rome  by  members  of  the  illustrious  Society  of  Jesus,  cor- 
rected this  expression  of  Donoso  Cortes  as  exaggerated,  and  as  leading 
to  the  pantheistic  notion  that  man  is  a  pure  illusion.  What  God  com- 
municates to  man  (such  was  their  argument)  that  he  really  has,  although 
not  in  the  same  perfect  and  absolute  sense  as  it  is  possessed  by  the  Crea- 
tor. Thus  God  is  the  only  wise,  the  only  good,  the  only  fair,  yet  wis- 
dom, goodness,  and  beauty,  in  an  imperfect  sense,  are  really  partici- 
pated in  by  man.  And  so  of  right.  It  belongs  in  an  absolute  sense  to 
God  alone,  as  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  universe  ;  but  in  an  imper- 
fect sense  it  belongs  to  man,  as  God's  gift  to  man.  He  has  bestowed 
rights  upon  us,  to  whom  all  rights  belong.  Mr.  Brownson  flatly  denies 
this.  Following  the  Zfnivers  and  Donoso  Cortes,  in  order  to  combat 
what  he  calls  the  alheihtic  tendency  of  the  age,  he  maintains  that  '  only 
God  has  rights,  and  that  man  has  only  duties,  and  duties  only  to  God.' 
Mr.  Brownson  confesses  that  this  is  repugnant  to  '  the  ordinary  forms 
of  expression  used  by  the  great  doctors  of  the  church,'  who  have  al- 
ways maintained  that  man  has  rights  ;  but  he  contends  that  it  is  not  op- 
posed to  their  meaning.  We  contend  that  it  is  opposed  to  their  forms 
of  expression,  and  to  their  meaning,  too,  to  common  sense,  and  to  sound 
theology." 

Whether  our  doctrine  be  true  or  false,  no  objection  more 
ridiculous  can  possibly  be  imagined  against  it  than  this,  that 
it  leads  "  to  the  pantheistic  notion  that  man  is  a  pure  il- 
lusion ;"  for  it  is  impossible  by  any  form  of  words  to  mark 
more  intelligibly  man's  distinction  from  God,  or  to  assert 
his  substantiality  as  second  cause  more  decidedly,  than  to 
declare  that  he  has  duties,  and  duties  to  God.  An  ilhision 
can  be  under  no  obligation,  and  God  cannot  have  duties  to 
himself,  or  to  any  one  else  ;  for  we  must  say  with  St.  An- 
selm,  wliom  we  before  cited,  "  Deum  esse  omnino  liberum 
a  lege,  et  ideo  quod  vult,  justum,  conveniens  esse  ;  id  autem 
quod  est  in  justum,  et  indecens  non  cadere  in  ejus  voluntatem, 
non propter  legem.^  sed  quia  non  pertinet  ad  ejus  libertatem." 
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Deas  est  omnino  liber  a  lege.  If  in  every  sense  free  from 
law,  God  can  have  no  duties,  for  duties  are  imposed  and 
defined  by  law  only.  Then  only  second  causes  can  have 
duties,  and,  as  pure  illusions  can  have  no  duties,  second 
causes  can  have  them  only  in  that  they  are  second  causes, 
and  substantially  distinct  from  God  the  first  cause.  We 
were  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  objection  when  brought 
hj  La  Civiltd  Cattolica.,  and  we  replied  to  it,  and  showed 
very  clearly,  that,  if  there  was  any  pantheistic  tendency  in 
the  case,  it  was  not  in  our  doctrine,  but  in  that  which  was 
opposed  to  it. 

J.  Y.  H.  states  correctly,  however,  neither  our  doctrine 
nor  that  of  the  Civiltd  Oattolica.  He  supposes  that  we 
maintain  that  7'ight  on  human  lips  is  always.,  in  every  sense., 
a  vicious  expression,  and  that  the  Civiltd  Cattolica  main- 
tains that  man  has  rights,  though  in  an  imperfect  sense,  be- 
cause God  communicates  them  to  man,  and  lohat  he  cottv- 
m,unicates  to  man.,  man  really  has.  This  is  true  of  neither, 
and  our  New  York  critic  fails  to  seize  the  real  point  of  the 
question.  We  do  not  deny  human  rights  in  the  sense  of 
God's  direct  gifts  to  man,  nor  does  our  Roman  contempo- 
rary restrict  itself  to  the  assertion  of  them  in  that  sense. 
Furtliermore,  we  do  not  confess  that  our  doctrine  is  repug- 
nant to  the  forms  of  expression  ordinarily  used  by  the  great 
doctors  of  the  church,  but  at  most  only  that  it  may  appear 
80  at  first  sight.  All  we  confess  is,  not  a  real  repugnance 
even  to  the  forms  of  expression  ordinarily  adopted  by  the 
doctors,  but  only  an  apparent  repugnance,  and  even  this 
only  at  first  sight,  disappearing  on  a  closer  view,  while  we 
maintain  that  it  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  their  sense, 
and  our  critic  brings  forward,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  dis- 
cover, attempts  to  bring  forward,  nothing  to  prove  the  con- 
trary. 

The  following  passage  from  our  article  on  Rights  and 
Duties  will  show  that  we  do  not  deny  in  every  sense  that 
man  has  rights : — 

"  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  object,  with  proper  explanations,  to  the  ap- 
plication ordinarily  made  of  the  terms  right  and  natural  law.  In  the 
sense  in  which  Donoso  Cortes  condemns,  and  his  critic  defends  them, 
we  cannot  accept  them,  till  otherwise  instructed  than  at  present;  yet  we 
may  call  right  our  right,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  real  right  against  our 
neighbor,  and  is  made  payable  by  the  divine  order  to  us.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  right  is  God's  right,  not  ours,  and  is  ours  only  as  we  are 
its  trustees,  or  his  ministers  ;  yet  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  we  hold  it 
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only  from  God,  and  mean  by  calling  it  ours  only  tbat  it  is  a^  real  right, 
and  good  in  our  favor  against  our  neighbor,  it  is  lawful  as  well  as  con- 
venient for  us  to  speak  of  our  rights.  So  of  the  law  of  nature.  We  may 
speak  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  insist  on  it  as  law,  if  we  only  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  law  not  by  simple  force  of  nature,  regarded  as  natura 
nahirata,  but  by  the  will  of  God,  our  sovereign.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
use  the  term  when  we  wish  to  distinguish  between  nature  and  grace,  or 
between  the  law  by  conformity  to  which  we  fulfil  the  purposes  of  our 
natural  creation  and  the  law  by  which  we  attain  to  the  end  of  our  siiper- 
natural  creation.  With  these  qualifications  and  explanations  well  un 
derstood,  the  terms  can  do  no  harm,  are  convenient,  and  sanctioned  by  a 
usage  upon  which  we  have  as  little  right  as  disposition  to  innovate.  All 
we  insist  on  is,  that  we  shall  always,  when  strictness  of  language  is 
necessary,  assert  all  right  as  belonging  to  God,  and  for  man  only  duties; 
and  in  this,  after  all,  we  doubt  not,  our  highly  esteemed  contemporary 
will  fully  agree  with  us." 

We  should  suppose  that  any  man  of  plain  common  sense 
and  an  ordinary  command  of  the  English  tongue  wlio  had 
read  this,  miglit  have  understood  that  we  defended  the  say- 
ing that  "  right  on  human  lips  is  a  vicious  expression,"  only 
in  a  particular,  not  in  a  universal  sense,  and  that  that  par- 
ticular sense  is  the  one  in  which  we  supposed  Donoso  Cortes 
denied,  and  La  Civiltd  Cattolica  asserted,  that  man  has 
rights.  It  is  only  for  that  particular  sense  we  are  responsi- 
ble, and  it  is  only  by  proving  that  man  has  rights  in  that 
]>articular  sense  that  we  are  or  can  be  refuted.  What  is 
that  particular  sense  ? 

The  real  subject  discussed  in  our  article  was  the  origin 
and  ground  of  natural  law,  or  the  law  of  nature,  and  our 
purpose  was  not  the  defence  of  the  sentence  in  the  letter  of 
the  lamented  Donoso  Cortes,  to  which  his  Italian  translator 
took  exceptions,  and  which  occasioned  the  discussion,  but  to 
deny  that  the  natural  law  derives  its  character  as  law,  or  its 
binding  force,  from  nature,  and  to  assert  that  it  dei-ives  that 
character  or  that  force  solely  and  directly  from  the  com- 
mand or  will  of  God,  in  accordance  with  what  we  supposed 
to  be  the  plain  sense  of  the  apostle  in  the  text,  Non  est 
potestas  nisi  a  Deo.  The  question  of  right  came  up  only  in 
the  sense  oijus,  in  the  sense  in  which  right  is  legislative, 
makes  the  law,  and  imposes  and  detines  duty.  The  question 
of  right  we  showed  to  be  a  question  of  law,  because  a  man's 
rigiit  is  law  for  all  but  himself,  and  imposes  and  detines 
their  duty  to  him ;  and  the  question,  therefore,  whether 
man,  strictly  speaking,  has   rights,  is  simply  tlie  question 
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whether  he  has  in  and  of  himself  truelec^islative  power  and 
can  make  the  law,  that  is,  impose  and  define  dnties  '  But 
this  question  resolves  itself  into  a  more  eoneral  question 
namely,  whether  nature,  as  second  cause,  lias  in  any  deo-ree 
proper  legislative  authority;  that  is,  whether  what  wo  "call 
the  law  of  nature,  derives  its  character  or  bindino-  force  as 
law  from  nature  as  second  cause.  If  it  does,  then"  man  has 
rights,  in  the  true  and  proper  sense  of  tlie  word,  and  Donoso 
Cortes  is  wrong,  for  then  there  is  no  sense  in  which  it  can 
be  true  to_  say,  "Right  on  human  lips  is  a  vicious  expres- 
sion ;  it  It  does  not,  tlien  man  has  no  proper  rights  and 
what  wecalled  his  rights  are  grants,  trusts,  or  privileo-es 
We  maintained  the  latter,  as  we  had  done  before  "the 
Marquis  de  Yaldegamas  had  ever  been  heard  of  in  connec- 
tionwith  questions  of  this  sort,  or  the  existence  of  the 
Umvers  was  known  to  us.  What  we  maintain  is,  not  that 
man  in  no  sense  has  rights,  but  that  lie  has  no  inherent, 
indefeasible,  natural  rights,  deriving  their  character  of 
rights,  that  is,  their  bindini,^  force  as  law,  from  man  him- 
self, because  nature  or  second  causes  have  and  can  have  in 
themselves  no  proper  legislative  authority. 

The  doctrine  which  La  Chiltd  Cattolica  asserted  against 
Donoso  Cortes,  and  which  we  opposed,  was  not,  as  we  un- 
derstood It,  that  God  gives  man  rights  extra  naturam  suam, 
and  therefore  man  has  rights,  since  whatever  God  gives  him 
IS  really  his ;  but  that  he  lias,  tiiough  in  subordination  to  God 
as  supreme  legislator,  proper  legishative  authority,  or  rio-ht 
m  the  sense  that  it  imposes  and  defines  duty,'  therefore 
right  m  the  sense  that  it  makes  the  law,  not  indeed  in  a 
perfect  sense,  but  in  an  imperfect  or  participated  sense  In 
like  manner  as  man  participates  beauty,  greatness,  wisdom 
power  and  being,  which  are  perfect  only  in  God,  it  con- 
tended that  man  participates  right,  that  is,' in  his  nature,  and 
therefore  makes  right  a  participated  power,  tlierefore  mairs 
own,  as  his  beauty,  wisdom,  or  being,  and  derived  from  God 
in  no  sense  save  as  God  is  the  authol-  of  his  nature,  or  has 
created  him.  But  as  all  right  is  Ici^nslative,  this  assumes  for 
man,  it  not  supreme  legislative  power,  at  least  real  legisla- 
tive power  in  subordination  to  the  supreme  legislator.  ^Man 
owns  his  right,  as  the  farmer  in  a  free  state  owns  his  farm 
subject  merely  to  the  right  of  eminent  domain  in  the 
prince,  and  subject  to  the  eminent  right  of  God  he  may 
found  law  or  be  a  lawgiver.  This  is  what  we  denied.  We 
denied  that  right  in  the  sense  asserted  is  participable.    Rio-ht 
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is  le2:islative,  and  makes  the  law.  But  to  make  the  law  isi 
as  all  concede,  the  prerogative  of  sovereignty  ;  sovereignty 
rests  on  dominion  ;  dominion  rests  on  ownership,  and  all 
ownership  on  creation  ;  and  God  is  sole  Creator.  There- 
fore, God  is  sole  legislator.  He  is  not  merely  snpreme 
legislator  with  subordinate  legislators  under  him,  each  a 
proper  legislator  within  a  given  sphere,  hut  sole  and  uni- 
versal legislator,  not  in  the  sense  of  eminent  legislator  only, 
as  he  is  the  eminent  cause  of  all  that  is  done  by  second 
causes,  but  in  tlie  sense  of  direct  legislator,  so  that  all  legal- 
ity, all  the  binding  force  of  law.  all  law  as  law,  emanates 
directly  from  his  will.  Therefore,  strictly  speaking,  only 
God  has  rights,  that  is,  in  the  sense  in  wliich  right  is  legis- 
lative, which,  we  take  it,  is  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of 
right.  The  law  of  nature  is,  we  grant,  true  law,  but  it  de- 
rives its  character  of  law  directly  from  the  will  of  God,  not 
from  nature  as  second  cause ;  and  wliat  we  call  our  rights, 
whether  public  or  private,  are  real  rights,  but  they  derive 
their  character  of  right  from  the  divine  will,  notour  own, 
as  we  before  stated. 

"It  must  be  clear  enough  to  the  reader  that  we  do  not  deny  our  obli- 
gation to  conform  to  the  order  of  nature  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  establish 
that  obligation  by  establishing  the  obligation  to  obey  God.  We  are  not 
bound  to  obey  the  order  of  nature  precisely  because  it  is  the  order  of 
nature  ;  we  are  bound  to  obey  it  because  it  is  created  and  established  by 
God  our  sovereign,  and  because  he  by  his  law  commands  us  to  obey  it. 
The  eternal  law,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  commands  the  natural  order  to 
be  preserved,  and  forbids  it  to  be  violated — onUnem  naturaUm  conservari 
jibbens,  perturbari  vetans.  Whatever  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
this  order  is,  of  course,  authorized,  and  when  we  have  ascertained  that 
this  or  that  is  necessary  to  its  preservation,  we  may  know  without  fur- 
ther inquiry  that  God  commands  it.  All  we  contend  for  is  that  the  rea- 
son of  the  obligation  is  not  the  necessity,  but  the  divine  will.  The  prac- 
tical duties  or  offices  of  life,  as  set  forth  in  the  current  teaching  of  the 
schools,  are  all  affirmed,  and  declared  obligatory,  only  they  are  refen-ed 
immediately,  not  mediately,  to  the  law  of  God  for  their  obligatory  char- 
acter. Rights  and  duties  remain,  only  they  are  held  to  be  rights  of  God 
and  duties  to  God  ;  and  what  are  called  duties  to  ourselves  and  duties  to 
our  neighbor  remain  real  duties,  only  they  derive  their  character  of 
duties  from  the  command  of  God,  and  are  strictly  duties  to  him,  merely 
payable  by  his  order  respectively  to  ourselves  and  to  our  neighbor. " — 
Ante,  p.  306. 

The  difference  between  us  and  the  school  so  ably  repre- 
sented by  Za  Civiltd  Caitolica,  and  so  feebly  defended  by 
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J.  y.  II.,  arises  most  likely  from  the  different  manner  in 
which  we  respectively  consider  law.  We  consider  law  only 
in  its  obligatory  character,  and  ask  simply  what  it  is  that 
makes  it  law  ;^  it  considers  law  rather  in  its  contents,  and 
asks  what  it  is  that  makes  the  law  i-ight  {recta)  or  reason- 
able. In  this  latt(^r  sense  law  has  its  seat  in  the  divine 
reason,  or  wisdom,  and  is  undoubtedly  participable,  and  pos- 
sessed by  us  in  an  imperfect*  sense,  as  it  asserts ;  but  in  this 
sense  it  is  not  properly  law,  for  law  is  not  actus  rationis, 
but  actus  imperii, — is  a  command,  and  command  proceeds 
only  from  will.  Law  considered  in  its  obligatory  character, 
in  that  itcommands,  or,  as  we  say,  imposes  and  defines  du- 
ties, has  its  seat,  not  in  reason,  but  will,  which  is  not  par- 
ticipable.  Man  may  conform  to  the  will  of  God,  but  even 
God  himself  cannot  make  his  will  our  will  in  a  perfect  or 
in  a  participated  sense.  Eight  as  predicable  of  the  will  is 
personal,  and  not  communicable.  Assuming  that  the  reason 
of  the  obligation  is  will,  it  is  clear  that  no  will  but  the  will 
of  God  can  impose  it.  No  will  but  the  will  of  God  is  in 
itself  sufficient  to  place  us  or  any  one  under  obligation,  and 
therefore  we  say  very  properly  that  he  only  has  rights  in 
the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  word.  His  will  alone  is 
law,  for  we  are  not  permitted  to  go  behind  the  fact  that  it 
is  his  will  to  inquire  whether  it  be  right  or  reasonable  ;  and 
this  again  is  proof  that  the  seat  of  law  as  law  is  the  divine 
will,  not  the  divine  reason,  and  therefore,  as  will  is  incom- 
municable, that  creatures  can  have  no  power  to  make  the 
law  except  as  his  delegates. 

Having  said  this  much  by  way  of  presenting  the  real 
subject  of  the  controversy  and  the  true  state  of  the  ques- 
tion before  our  readers,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  proofs 
adduced  that  our  doctrine  is  repugnant  to  the  meaning  of 
the  great  doctors  of  the  church,  to  common  sense,  and  to 
sound  theology : — 

"To  simplify  matters,  the  notion  of  right  in  creatures,  that  is,  in  man, 
which  we  assert,  is  the  following,  viz.:  That  God,  who  is  the  Lord  and 
Creator  of  all  men,  and  of  the  universe,  in  whom,  consequently,  all 
rights  originally  are.  to  whom,  in  an  absolute  sense,  all  right  appertains, 
has,  in  his  sovereign  bounty,  by  an  act  which  cannot  fail  of  its  full  effect! 
Grv^EN  men  rights.  Consequently,  they  really  possess  them,  in  the 
strictest  sen.se.  Absolute  right,  like  absolute  truth,  beauty,  justice, 
wisdom,  being,  belongs  only  to  God  ;  but  as  creatures,  that  is  men,  really 
are,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  being,  and  are  (that  is,  the  saints)  wise,  true, 
beautiful,  and  just,  in  the  strict  sense,  though  imperfectly  ;  so  they  have 
rigJds,  in  the  strict  sense,  and  that  because  God  has  given  them  rights." 
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We  cannot  detect  here  any  remarkable  simplification  of 
the  matter.  We  say,  "Strictly  speakino;,  only  God  has 
rights,  and  man  has  only  duties,  and  duties  only  to  God." 
Our  energetic  opponent  says  men  have  rights  because  God 
has  given  them  rigiits.  Have  we  denied  that  God  gives 
men  rights?  What  is  the  difference  between  saying,  "All 
rights  are  originally  in  God,  to  whom,  in  an  absolute  sense, 
all  right  appertains,"  and  saying,  "  Strictly  speaking,  only 
God  has  rights "  ?  "  In  his  sovereign  bounty  [God]  has 
given  men  rights."  Be  it  so.  Rights  which  God  gives  us 
in  his  bounty  are  not  rights  which  man  participates  by  his 
own  nature,  the  o\\\y  rights  we  deny  to  man  ;  and  such 
rights  are  not  binding  against  God,  for  they  are  of  bounty, 
not  of  justice ;  therefore,  though  favors,  exceedingly  great 
and  precious  favors,  they  are  not  rights  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  for  they  derive  their  force  of  rights  from  the 
will  of  God  who  gives,  not  from  the  will  of  man  who  re- 
ceives them.  "  They  really  possess  them  in  the  strictest 
sense."  As  the  gifts  of  God's  bounty,  or  as  trusts,  con- 
ceded ;  as  the  inherent  and  indefeasible  rights  of  their  nat 
ure,  denied;  for  that  begs  the  question. 

J.  V.  H.  perhaps  is  not  aware  of  the  error  into  which  he 
falls,  when  he  says,  "  Creatures,  that  is,  men,  really  are^  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  being."  IBeing  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  being  is  absolute  being,  and  absolute  being  is  God,  and 
beside  him  there  is  and  can  be  no  absolute  being.  To  say 
that  men  are,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  being,  is  only  saying 
in  other  words  that  they  are  God.  God  alone  is  ens  slm- 
pUoiter,  as  say  the  schoolmen,  and  creature  is  only  ens 
secundum  quid.  If  we  wish  to  speak  strictly,  we  must  say 
creatures,  that  is,  men,  exist,  not  that  they  are,  unless  we  add 
in  God,  for  the  being  of  creatures  is  in  God,  not  in  them- 
selves, since  they  are  only  participated  beings  ;  hence  the 
apostle  says,  In  ijpso  vivimus,  et  rnove^nur,  et  sumus, — In 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  are,  or  have  our  being.  God 
alone  can,  strictly  speaking,  say  with  truth,  I  am,  and  hence 
he  gives  as  his  name  to  Moses,  Ego  sum  qui  sum,  I  am  who 
am.  It  is  no  sin  in  our  New  York  critic  not  to  be  a  meta- 
physician, but  he  should  take  care  to  keep  clear  of  panthe- 
ism himself  before  accusing  his  brother  of  pantheistic  ten< 
dencies. 

"The  error  is  analogous  to  that  of  tlie  Calvinists,  who  denied  the  re- 
ality of  human  merit,  and  indeed,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  involves 
it.     The  creature,  tliey  argued,  cannot  lay  the  Creator  under  an  obliga- 
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tion;  when  man  lias  done  all,  he  has  done  simply  his  duty;  therefore  he 
merits  nothing;  which,  in  the  absolute  sense,  is  true;  but  is  false  in  fact, 
because  God  by  his  promise  has  obliged  himself  to  reward  the  just  man, 
and  so  by  his  sovereign  will  has  made  his  justice  meritorious.  Indeed, 
it  is  demonstrable  that  man  possesses  real,  proper,  strict  rights  in  the 
natural  order  (by  the  gift  of  God),  because  he  possesses  thera  in  the 
supernatural  order.  The  human  being  who  dies  in  a  state  of  grace  has 
a  rifjlit  to  eternal  life,  by  virtue  of  the  promise  and  covenant  of  God. 
That  they  may  have  a  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  says  the  Scripture.  What  is 
more  common  among  Catholic  theologians  than  to  say  that,  if  man  cor- 
responds to  the  ordinary  giaces  of  God,  God  is  bound  to  give  him  the 
necessary  light  to  discern  the  true  church,  subaudUur,  by  liis  divine 
promise,  otherwise  not,  and  how  does  that  differ  from  saying  that  such 
a  man  has  a  right  to  that  further  illumination  ?  But  if  he  who  corre- 
sponds to  grace  given  has  (by  God's  promise)  a  right  to  more,  if  he  who 
dies  a  saint  has  a  right  (which  is  incontestable)  to  eternal  glory,  if,  con- 
sequently, men  may  have,  if  all  men  may  acquire,  in  the  supernatural 
and  eternal  order,  rights  which  they  may  plead  against  God  himself 
(could  the  essential  justice  extenuate,  or  the  everlasting  veracity  deny 
his  promise,  or  tlie  immutable  goodness  repent  of  it),  how  much  more 
may  men  have  rights,  by  the  .same  bounty,  in  the  things  of  this  life  ? '' 

Merit  is  gained  in  fulfil] ina:  the  law,  or  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty,  not  in  the  possession  of  riglits.  If  the  merit 
acquired  be  said  to  be  our  right,  our  right  to  the  reward,  it 
is  only  in  a  qualified  sense,  for  J.  V.  H.  himself  concedes 
that,  absolutely  speaking,  "the  creature  cannot  lay  the  Cre- 
ator under  an  obligation  "  ;  that,  "  when  man  has  done  all, 
he  has  done  simply  his  duty,  and  therefore  merits  nothing." 
Merit,  then,  is  not  in  the  order  of  justice,  but  in  the  order 
of  grace  or  bounty,  and  man  merits  only  "  because  God  by 
his  promise  has  obliged  himself  to  reward  the  just  man,  and 
so  by  his  sovereign  will  has  made  his  justice  meritorious." 
Then  it  is  his  own  promise,  not  man's  right,  that  binds  God, 
and  therefore  nothing  is  said  to  prove  that  man  has  in  his 
own  nature  power  to  impose  any  obligation  on  any  one, 
much  less  on  God,  his  creator,  whose  he  is,  body  and  soul, 
with  all  his  faculties,  and  all  he  can  acquire  by  their  exer- 
cise. "The  human  being  who  dies  in  a  state  of  grace  has 
a  riyJd  to  eternal  life,  by  virtue  of  the  promise  and  cove- 
nant of  God."  No  doubt  of  it,  but  not  therefore  by  virtue 
of  his  own  nature.  The  right  is  not  in  his  nature,  but  in 
the  promise  and  covenant  of  God,  and  it  is  God  that  binds 
himself  so  to  speak,  not  man  who  binds  God.  "What  is 
more  common  among  Catholic  theologians  than  to  say  that, 
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if  man  corresponds  to  the  ordinary  graces  of  God,  God  is 
bound  to  give  him  the  necessary  liglit  to  discern  the  true 
church,  suhauditur,  by  his  divine  promise,  otherwise  not?" 
We  are  not  accustomed  to  hear  Catholic  theologians  say  this, 
and  we  do  not  know  that  the  assertion  is  true  ;  but  if  they 
do,  it  amounts  to  nothing,  if  they  add  that  he  is  bound  "by 
his  promise,  otherwise  not " ;  for  then,  again,  it  is  God  who 
binds  himself,  and  not  man's  right  that  binds  God.  "  And 
how  does  this  differ  from  saying  that  such  a  man  has  ?iright 
to  that  further  illumination?"  It  differs  precisely  as  a 
promise  of  God  differs  from  a  human  right.  Man  has  no 
natural  right,  that  is,  no  right  in  the  order  of  justice  to  any 
grace  at  all,  neither  to  the  first  grace  nor  to  the  augmenta- 
tion of  grace,  for  only  grace  can  merit  grace,  since  gratia 
est  omnino  gratis.  What  J.  Y.  H.  calls  our  rights  are  the 
gracious  promises  of  God,  and  he  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  we  can  plead  them  as  our  rights  against  him.  We  can 
only  plead  them  as  his  promises,  for  it  is  his  own  perfection, 
not  our  right,  that  binds  him  to  keep  his  promise,  and 
should  \\Q.,2jer  impossihile,  not  keep  his  promise,  he  would 
do  us  no  injustice.  His  promises  to  us  are  gratuities,  made 
for  our  benefit  solely,  not  in  consideration  of  benefits  de- 
rived or  to  be  derived  from  us  by  him,  and  therefore  do  not 
fall  under  the  ordinary  law  of  contracts.  Therefore,  though 
they  may  give  us  a  title  to  eternal  life,  they  do  not  confer 
on  us  a  right  which  binds  God  to  give  it,  so  that  he  could 
not  withhold  it  without  doing  us  wrong.  Our  friend  in  his 
horror  of  Calvinism  must  take  care  not  to  fall  into  Pela- 
gianism,  and  set  up  a  claim  to  heaven  as  his  right,  as  some- 
thing due  him  in  justice. 

Having  failed  to  establish  our  strict  and  proper  right  to 
things  of  the  supernatural  order,  the  a  fortiori  by  which  J. 
Y,  H.  concludes  it  to  things  of  this  life,  or  of  the  natural 
order,  falls  of  itself.  Men  have  no  natural  right  to  any 
thing,  for  they  had  and  could  have  no  natural  right  to  be 
created.  God  was  under  no  obligation  to  them  to  create 
them,  and  he  is  under  just  as  little  to  preserve  them  in  ex- 
istence, for  the  act  of  creation  and  preservation  is  one  and 
the  same  act. 

We  argue,  in  our  article  on  Rights  and  Duties^  that  right 
is  a  power  to  legislate,  that  to  legislate  is  the  prerogative  of 
sovereignt}',  that  sovereignty  belongs  to  God  alone,  because 
it  rests  on  dominion, .dominion  on  ownership,  ownership  on 
creation,  and  God  alone  can  create ;  therefore  God  alone, 
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strictly  speaking,  has  right ;  tlierefore  right,  strictly  speak- 
ing, on  human  lips,  is  a  vicious  expression.  J.  Y,  H.  re- 
plies, "  Mr.  Brownson  might  as  well  argue  that  property  on 
human  lips  is  a  vicious  expression,  because  all  property  rests 
on  ownership,  and  all  ownership  on  creation."  Undoubt- 
edly, and  we  do  so  argue,  and  therefore  deny  to  man 
property  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  deny  to  liim  rights, 
but  in  no  other.  Is  our  good  friend  shocked  at  this  ?  Has 
he  yet  to  learn  that  all  property  is  God's,  and  that  man  is 
only  his  steward  for  its  maTiagement  ?  Has  man  any  thing 
which  God  may  not  rightfully  take  from  him  whenever  he 
pleases, — any  thing  which  man  may  justly  withhold  when 
God  immediately  or  by  the  voice  of  his  supreme  vicar  de- 
mands it, — any  thing  he  can  hold  up  to  God,  and  say,  This 
is  mine,  touch  it  not  without  my  consent?  If  God  asks  our 
life  for  his  service,  his  honor,  or  his  glory,  are  we  free  to 
withhold  it  ?  and  in  asking  it  does  he  ask  any  thing  which 
is  not  by  every  title  already  his  to  dispose  of  as  he  pleases  ? 
If  our  life  is  his,  how  much  more  what  we  call  our  goods? 
J.  V.  II.  would  perhaps  not  do  amiss  to  read  St.  Bonaven- 
tura  on  this  subject,  and  the  Homilies  of  St.  John  Ohrysos- 
tom. 

But  J.  V.  H.  argues  that,  if  we  have  no  proper  right  to 
our  goods,  we  are  not  wronged  when  deprived  of  them 
against  our  will  without  a  just  cause.  Are  not  wronged  as 
God's  stewards,  Irts  trustees,  or  his  beneficiaries,  denied;  are 
not  wronged  in  any  other  sense,  we  sub-distinguisli :  in  the 
sense  of  being  deprived  of  a  natural  right,  we  concede  it,  in 
the  sense  of  being  deprived  of  a  good,  we  deny  it.  The 
wrong  as  opposed  to  right  in  the  sense  of  law  is  done  to 
God,  and  to  us  only  as  his  trustees  ;  as  opposed  to  good,  is 
done  to  us,  for  whose  advantage  the  trust  was  created.  He 
who  deprives  us  of  them  does  evil  to  us,  but  does  not  wrong 
us  in  the  sense  that  wrong  is  the  violation  of  law.  The  evil 
is  a  wrong  in  that  sense,  or  in  an  ethical  sense,  only  because 
it  is  a  violation  of  the  right  of  God  ;  and  is  therefore  simply 
evil  as  against  us,  and  a  moral  wrong  only  as  against  God. 
So  of  the  maiden  who  is  robbed  by  violence  of  her  honor, 
the  iimocent  whose  life  is  taken,  and  all  the  other  instances 
adduced  by  J.  Y.  H.  in  his  magnificent  declamation.  The 
evil  is  to  the  sufferer,  the  moral  wrong  is  to  God,  whose 
property  is  injured,  and  whose  law  is  broken.  Is  our  friend 
dissatisfied  with  this?  Does  wrong  lose  its  horror  because 
it  violates  the  rights  of  God  instead  of  the  rights  of  man  ? 
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Is  an  act  less  wrong  because  it  is  a  wrong  done  to  God.  than 
it  would  be  if  a  wrong  done  to  a  creature  ?  And  should  we 
hold  our  own  rights  dearer  than  the  rights  of  God,  or  feel 
more  deeply  outraged  at  a  wrong  to  ourselves,  or  to  our  fel- 
low-men, than  at  a  wrong  done  to  our  Creator,  our  Sovereign, 
our  Redeemer,  our  Benefactor,  and  our  Father  ?  "We  do  not 
think  so. 

"  Does  not  every  prince  say,  '  I  will  defend  the  rights 
which  God  gave  me  f  '     Is  it  not  the  sentiment  of  free  na- 
tions, '  Our  rights  were  given  us  by  God,  and  we  will  defend 
them  to  the  last  drop  of  our  blood'? "     We  should  like  to 
believe  so.     The  universal  sentiment  to  which     J.  A''-.  PJap- 
peals  against  us,  if  rightly  represented  by  him,  is  in  our 
favor  ;  for  mark,  the  prince  does  not  say.  My  rights  are  my 
oiim,  and  I  will  defend  them ;  free  nations  do  not  say.  Our 
rights  are  our  ow)i,  and  therefore  we  will  defeid  them  to 
the  last  drop  of  our  blood.     Both  refer  the  rights  to  God, 
as  rights  held  from  him,  and  it  is  in  his  name,  not  in  their 
own,  that  they  take  their  heroic  resolution  to  defend  them. 
But  surely  our  friend  does  not  mean  here  to  assert  that  those 
rights  which  God  gives  become  the  proper  and  indefeasible 
rights  of  princes  and  nations,  for  that  would  be  to  assert  a 
doctrine  whicli  every  Catholic  theologian,  of  any  authority, 
denies, — the  doctrine  of  the  inamissibility  of  power,  or  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  as  contended  for  by  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land, and  refuted  by  Bellarmine,  Cardinal  Duperron,  and 
above  all  by  Suarez,  the  great  authority  on  this  subject.     J. 
Y.  H.  is  unfortunate.     In  almost  every  instance  in  which 
he  attempts  to  oppose  our  doctrine,  he  falls  into  the  precise 
error  he  seeks  to  establish  against  us,  and  in  the  one  or  two 
cases  in  which  he  does  not,  he  falls  into  an  error  of  the  op- 
posite description.     Here  he  is  triyng  to  make  us  appear  as 
the  advocate  of  despotism,  and  his  own  doctrine,  if  under- 
stood in  a  sense  opposed  to  ours,  offers  the  firmest  basis  to 
despotism  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.     The  rights  of 
princes  and  nations,  according  to  us,  are  trusts  from  God, 
and  are  held  and  can  be  exercised  only  in  his  name  and  by 
his  authority,  under  responsibility  to  him,  according  to  the 
conditions  which  it  has  pleased  him  to  establish.     Held  as 
trusts,  they  are  forfeited  by  abuse,  and  the  power  is  lost,  and 
may  be  transferred  to  other  hands,  as  the  sovereign  pontiffs 
in  the  deposition  of  secular  princes  have  always  asserted ; 
but  if  held  as  indefeasible  rights,  they  could  not  be  forfeited, 
and  under  no  circumstances  could  resistance  to  tyranny  and 
oppression  be  lawful. 
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"  It  is  the  unanimous  sense  of  mankind  tliat  the  validity 
of  rights  sprin«;s  from  God,  who  gave  them."  We  are  glad 
to  hear  it.  But  then  why  tell  us  that  our  doctrine  is  op- 
posed to  the  meaning  of  the  great  doctors  of  the  church,  to 
common  sense,  and  to  sound  theology  ?  "  His  perfect  and 
absolute  right  as  the  creator,  lord,  and  sovereign  owner  of 
all  things,  is  the  very  thing  which  imparts  validity  to  his 
grants  and  makes  the  right  he  gives  a  real^  strict,  proper 
right,  a  right  which  it  is  in  itself  unjnst  to  violated  Yerj 
well  said,  and  it  expresses  our  own  thought  almost  as  well 
as  we  ourselves  expressed  it,  except  the  last  clause,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  in  tliis  connection  we  do  not  understand.  That 
which  gives  validity  to  a  right  is  that  which  gives  it  its 
character  of  right,  and  which  gives  to  the  correlative  duty 
its  obligation  or  its  character  of  duty.  So,  just  avoid  the 
confusion  between  rights  in  the  sense  of  grants  or  privileges, 
and  rights  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  this  will  be 
substantially  our  own  doctrine. 

Here  we  might  close,  but  our  New  York  critic  makes  a 
few  points  more  whicii  we  suppose  he  will  expect  us  to 
notice  ;  and  if  we  should  not,  some  might  be  rash  enough 
to  conclude  that  we  found  them  too  hard  for  us.  He  ex- 
presses surprise  that  we  object  to  La  Civiltd  Cattolica's 
definition  of  right,  that  it  leaves  out  the  essential  element  of 
right.  It  defines  right  to  be  "a  moral  force  which  one  has 
to  subdue  another  to  his  will,  and  which,  though  it  may  be 
violated  by  material  force,  whether  our  own  or  that  of 
others,  is  always  subsisting,  living,  and  speaking."  We  ob- 
jected to  this,  that  it  does  not  define  this  force  to  be  one  that 
ought^  or  has  the  riglit,  to  subdue.  J.  V.  H.  says  that,  in 
being  defined  to  be  a  moral  force  which  survives  though 
violated,  it  is  defined  to  be  "  a  force  that  onght  to  subdue, 
and  has  the  right  to  subdue."  This  is  not  evident  to  us. 
Moral  force  is  contrasted  by  La  Civiltd  with  material  force, 
and  when  so  contrasted  it  does  by  no  means  imply  that  it  is 
a  force  that  onght,  or  that  has  the  right,  to  subdue.  The 
force  of  reason  is  a  moral  force,  but  not  therefore  does  it 
make  or  impose  the  law.  But  we  founded  our  objection  not 
80  much  on  the  words  of  the  definition  as  on  La  Civiltd's 
development  of  it ;  for  we  did  not  ask  in  what  sense  or 
senses  it  might  be  taken,  but  in  what  sense  it  really  was 
taken  by  its  author.  This  was  in  accordance  with  a  habit 
we  have  of  always  seeking  to  get  at  and  speak  to  the  exact 
sense  of  an  author,  instead  of  seeking  what  sense  maybe  ex- 
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tracted  from  his  words.  In  his  own  understanding  of  it,  the- 
author  did  not  include  what  we  regard  as  the  essential  ele- 
ment of  right,  unless  in  developing  it  he  did  great  injustice 
to  his  thought. 

J.  Y.  H.  pronounces  us  incredibly  sophistical  in  our 
reasoning  from  this  definition  against  tlie  existence  of  strict 
human  right.  If  we  allowed  ourselves  to  bandy  epithets 
with  a  writer  whom  with  all  his  peccadilloes  we  love  and 
honor,  we  should  say  the  incredible  sophistry  is  exhibited 
in  his  effort  to  refute  our  reasoning.  "  '  This  force,'  La  Ci- 
viltd  Cattolica  says,  '  is  based  on  a  practical  truth.'  '  No.' 
Mr.  Brownson  says,  '  for  if  the  right  were  mine,  it  would 
need  nothing  beyond  m}'  will  to  establish  it,  but  since  truth 
is  neither  mine  nor  myself,  what  you  call  my  right  is  only 
the  right  of  the  truth  or  of  the  law  to  prevail,  and  there- 
fore is  not  my  right.'  A  gross  paralogism,  for  so  it  might 
be  shown  that  God  has  no  right,  since  the  moral  force  of 
his  will  to  subdue  ours  is  equally  the  force  of  truth,  the 
truth  that  he  is  our  creator  and  sovereign,  and  as  such  has 
a  right  to  our  obedience."  Not  unless  Grod  can  say  of  that 
truth,  "  It  is  neither  mine  nor  mj'self  ; "  for  if  the  truth  is 
himself,  or  is  his,  dependent  on  his  will,  the  right  founded 
on  it  must  be  also  his.  The  writer  has  reproduced  our  ob- 
jection only  in  a  mutilated  form,  but  has  failed  to  perceive 
its  point  even  as  he  has  reproduced  it.  Tlie  point  of  the 
objection  is,  not  that  the  right  is  based  on  a  practical  truth, 
but  on  a  practical  truth  independent  of  my  will,  and  which 
is  neither  mine  nor  myself.  My  right,  if  mine,  is  the  right 
of  my  will  to  prevail.  When  you  base  that  right  on  a  truth, 
you  affirm  it  to  be  the  right  of  that  truth.  Then,  if  that 
truth  be  independent  of  my  will,  and  be  neither  mine  nor 
myself,  you  deny  the  right  based  on  it  to  be  my  right.  But 
you  cannot  retort  the  argument,  for  the  truth  on  which  the 
right  of  God  is  founded  is  his  truth,  entirely  dependent  on 
his  will  ;  for  he  is  perfectly  free  to  create,  or  not  to  create, 
and  being  his,  whatever  is  founded  on  it  is  also  his.  Even 
the  author  of  Alhan^  we  should  suppose,  might  understand 
this,  and  see  that  the  sophistry  was  his,  not  ours. 

Our  New  York  friend,  who  not  obscurely  hints  that  he 
possesses  philosophical  talent  of  the  first  order, — that  talent 
which  originates, — tells  us  that  right  is  indefinable,  and 
then  proceeds  to  describe  it.  "  It  is,"  he  says,  "  an  idea 
eternal  as  God,  necessary  as  his  essence  (in  which  he  sub- 
sists), the  mirror  of  his  justice,  the  legislator  of  the  uni- 
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verse."  Ri'silit  then  must  be  God,  for  what  subsists  in  the 
essence  of  God  is  that  essence,  and  the  essence  of  God  is 
God,  and  an  idea  subsisting  in  God,  eternal  and  necessary 
as  his  own  beins;,  is  also  God,  since,  as  St.  Thomas  teaches, 
Idea  in  Deo  nihil  est  aliud^  quam  essentia  Dei.  But  all 
the  ideas  with  which  the  traditions  of  moral  science  are 
conversant,  we  were  told  some  time  aojo,  are  native  powers 
of  reason,  constitute  reason,  are  reason  as  reason  in  man, 
that  is  to  say,  human  reason.  So  human  reason  is  not  only 
God,  but  more  than  God  !  Right,  we  are  told,  is  the 
mirror  of  God's  justice.  A  mirror  is  distinct  from  that 
which  it  reflects,  therefore  justice  is  distinct  from  God  and 
right !  But  what  is  justice  distinct  from  right  ?  Or  God 
deprived  of  justice?  Right  is  eternal  as  God,  and  neces- 
sary as  his  essence.  Yet  right  is  the  legislator  of  the 
universe.  Therefore  the  legislator  of  the  universe  is  a  nec- 
essary, not  a  free  legislator.  Therefore  no  free  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  no  free  providence,  but  all  are  subjected 
to  stern  and  invincible  necessity! 

The  writer  of  the  article  we  are  reviewing  is,  he  must 
permit  us  with  all  respect  to  say,  more  practised  in  rhetoric 
than  in  logic,  and  is  more  of  a  poet  than  a  philosopher. 
We  do  not  question  his  talent  of  the  first  order,  but  he 
must  allow  us  to  believe  that  lie  is  not  much  accustomed  to 
the  inv^estigation  of  the  higher  philosophical  questions,  and 
has  not  paid  sufHcient  attention  to  them  to  be  able  to  acquit 
himself  creditably  in  their  discussion.  He  does  not  appear 
to  understand  the  importance  to  a  philosopher  of  the  cate- 
gories, and  of  keeping  different  though  kindred  matters  dis- 
tinct. He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  right  is  used  in 
our  language  in  two  distinct  senses,  and  that  law  itself  may 
be  considered  under  a  twofold  aspect,  either  as  it  is 
right  {recta),  reasonable,  fit,  proper,  or  convenient,  or  as  it 
is  obligatory  {jus),  as  tlie  command  or  precept  of  the  sover- 
eign, and  he  treats  the  question  before  us  as  if  these  two 
aspects  or  senses  were  one  and  the  same.  In  his  descrip- 
tion of  right,  wliere  he  says  it  is  an  idea  eternal  as  God  and 
necessary  as  his  essence,  in  which  it  subsists,  he  uses  the 
word  right  in  the  sense  of  rectitude  {rectum),  and  asserts 
that  it  is  the  eternal  reason  or  wisdom  of  God.  This  is  an 
admissible  sense  of  the  word,  and  in  this  sense  men  partici- 
pate it  as  they  participate  reason,  and  they  would  not  be 
capable  of  receiving  a  moral  law  if  they  did  not.  But 
when  he  adds  that  right  is  the  legislator  of  the  universe,  he 
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either  changes  the  sense  of  the  word,  or  else  lie  declares 
reason  to  be  legislative,  and  law  in  its  essential  character  as 
law  an  actus  intellectus.  We  know  very  well  that  many 
etliical  writers  represent  reason  as  legislative,  and  regard 
will  as  only  executive  ;  but  this  can  be  maintained  only 
when  the  law  is  considered  in  relation  to  what  is  command- 
ed, or  the  reason  why  the  sovereign  commands  it,  not  when 
considered  as  to  its  obligation,  or  the  reason  wliy  it  binds 
the  subject.  Properly  speaking,  reason  is  declarative,  not 
legislative.  It  determines  the  rectitude  of  the  law,  declares 
it  to  be  obligatory,  but  does  not  itself  render  it  obligatory. 
The  law  as  founded  in  reason  alone  is  a  simple  rule  or 
measure  of  right  and  wrong,  declaring  what  is  right  {reo- 
tum)^  proper,  decent,  and  what  is  not,  but  not  binding  the 
will  to  do  the  one,  or  not  to  do  the  other.  In  other  words, 
a  law  of  reason,  aottis  ratioyiis,  is  law  for  the  understanding, 
but  not  law  for  the  will ;  reasonable,  but  not  obligatory.  It 
teaches,  but  does  not  command.  Hence,  when  we  ask  why 
we  are  bound  to  obey  it,  we  are  nsually  answered,  it  is 
reasonable  that  we  should,  it  is  conformable  to  nature  to  do 
so,  it  is  useful,  it  is  for  our  happiness,  and  we  shall  be  mis- 
erable if  we  do  not.  All  very  true,  but  nothing  binding 
the  will,  or  asserting  the  reason  of  obedience. 

If,  to  get  law  in  an  obligatory  sense  in  which  it  is  law  for 
the  will,  we  go  further,  and  assert  reason  not  merely  as 
declarative,  but  as  strictly  legislative,  we  then  lose  all  free 
legislation,  for  reason  is  necessary,  not  free.  By  placing  the 
obligation  as  well  as  the  rectitude  of  the  law  in  reason,  we 
place  it  in  the  eternal  and  necessary  essence  of  God,  and  then 
God  is  no  longer  a  free  legislator,  for  in  his  essence  he  is 
necessary  being.  The  law,  then,  is  of  necessity,  and  God 
has  no  freedom  in  governing  the  world.  Then  there  is  no 
free  providence,  and  God  can  intervene  in  human  affairs 
only  in  accordance  with  stern,  inflexible,  and  necessary  laws, 
which  he  can  no  more  change  or  modify,  than  he  can  his 
own  eternal,  necessary,  and  immutable  essence.  Then  no 
miracles  are  possible,  no  order  of  grace  conceivable,  no 
supernatural  revelation  can  be  made,  no  prayers  can  be  an- 
swered, and  Christianity  is  inadmissible,  save  as  a  mythical, 
poetical,  or  symbolic  representation,  for  the  vulgar,  of  the 
universal,  necessary,  and  unchangeable  laws  whicli  bind  alike 
God,  man,  and  nature  in  the  all-encircling  chain  of  an  invin- 
cible and  inexorable  destiny.  Study  the  Hegelian  phi- 
losophy in  Germany,  or  the  eclectic  philosophy  in  France, 
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represented  by  the  brilliant  Cousin,  and  the  logical  but 
despairing^  Jouffroy,  and  you  may  see  where  the  doctrine 
that  law  is  to  be  referred  for  its  obligatory  character  to 
reason,  inevitably  leads.  It  makes  God  universal  fate,  and 
renders  all  freedom,  save  freedom  a  coaGtione,  impossible. 
Those  who  have  not,  like  ourselves,  pushed  modern  heresy, 
in  their  own  eager  pursuit  of  truth,  to  its  last  consequences, 
may  not  feel  as  we  do  the  danger  of  that  doctrine,  and  the 
importance  of  refuting  it  in  its  principle.  The  age  with  its 
clamorous  tongues  demands  liberty,  and  gets — slavery.  We, 
too,  demand  liberty,  the  liberty  of  God.  We  are  deafened 
and  wearied  half  to  death  with  the  ceaseless  babble  about 
the  rights  of  man,  and  we  seek  relief  in  a  piercing  cry  for 
the  rights  of  God.  We  had  wandered  in  darkness,  stumbling 
from  error  to  error,  with  downcast  look  and  saddened  heart, 
craving  freedom  and  finding  only  bondage,  till  one  day 
broke  in  upon  us  a  solitary  ray,  the  first  that  had  ever 
penetrated  our  darkened  understanding,  and  our  heart 
bounded  with  joy  to  behold  that  God  is  free.  Then  began 
the  revolution  in  our  whole  order  of  thought ;  then  rolled 
back  the  clouds  that  had  gathered  over  us ;  then  fell  the 
chains  that  had  bound  us,  and  entered  into  our  very  soul ; 
and  we  found  ourselves  at  once  rejoicing  in  the  glorious  free- 
dom and  light  of  the  church  of  God.  The  revelation  to  us  of 
the  liberty  of  God  wrought  the  change ;  it  was  the  first  step 
in  the  process  of  our  conversion  to  Catholicity,  and  hence  we 
feel  most  deeply  tlie  importance  of  asserting  it.  Its  denial 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  modern  heresy.  But  the  liberty  of 
God,  the  foundation  and  support  of  all  real  liberty,  can  be 
asserted  only  by  referring  law,  in  that  it  is  obligatory,  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  regarding  it  not  as  his  eternal  essence, 
but  as  his  creature,  and  therefore  whatever  he  chooses  to 
make  it.  There  is  no  freedom  where  there  is  no  free  legis- 
lator, and  man  has  no  freedom,  save  in  being  freed  from  all 
created  wills,  and  in  being  subjected  to  the  will  of  God 
alone,  who  is  free  to  impose  on  liim  whatever  law  he  in  his 
infinite  wisdom  and  unbounded  goodness  judges  best.  Tiien 
we  are  not  chained  to  the  car  of  a  stern  and  inexorable 
necessity,  but  are  subjected  to  a  free  and  living  and  loving 
sovereign,  to  whom  our  hearts  may  expand  withtrue  loyalty, 
to  whom  we  can  prefer  our  petitions  and  address  our 
prayers,  and  who  is  free  to  hear  and  answer  us,  who  is 
flexible  to  our  wants,  who  can  condescend  to  our  weak- 
nesses, bear  our  infirmities,  console  us  in  oiw  afflictions,  and 
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rejoice  with  us  in  our  joy.  Give  us  this  Sovereign,  revealed 
to  us  by  our  holv  religion, — this  sovereign  legislator  who  has 
free  will,  who  is  above  all  law,  and  whose  laws  are  flexible 
to  all  his  gracious  designs,  to  all  the  dictates  of  his  loving 
kindness,  and  we  can  feel  that  we  are  free  in  the  infinite 
freedom  of  God. 

We  may  be  mistaken,  but  we  think  that  all  modern  heresy, 
beginning  with  the  Protestant  principle  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  which  supposes  the  law  is  not  obligatory 
on  account  of  the  will  that  commands,  but  on  account  of 
what  it  commands,  down  to  the  assertion  of  the  absolute  in- 
dependence of  man  and  denial  of  the  authority  of  God  by 
Proudhon,  finds  its  basis  in  the  doctrine  that  law  derives  its 
essential  character  as  law  from  reason,  and  that  right  in  the 
sense  of  jus  is  participable.  Hence  we  must  believe  that, 
to  meet  and  refute  that  heresy  in  its  principle,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a  distinction  which  we  find  in  St.  Augustine, 
but  which  we  do  not  always  find  expressed  in  the  mediaeval 
doctors,  and  which  is  seldom  noticed  in  the  little  men  of 
our  times,  between  law  regarded  as  to  its  contents,  or  as  to 
the  reason  why  God  wills  it,  and  law  regarded  as  obligatory, 
or  as  that  which  binds  the  subject.  In  the  former  sense,  it 
is  actus  rcUionis,  and  has  its  seat,  its  origin  and  ground,  in 
the  eternal  reason  of  God ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  actus  voluntatis, 
and  has  its  origin  and  ground  in  the  free  will  of  God,  as  has 
the  creative  act  itself.  It  is  only  by  means  of  placing  ob- 
ligation solely  in  the  fact  that  God  wills  it,  that  we  know 
how  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  peculiar  errors  of  our 
times.  In  this  we  do  not  regard  ourselves  as  innovating,  or 
as  departing  from  the  truth  as  taught  by  the  mediiEval  doc- 
tors, but  simply  as  applying  that  truth  under  the  special 
form  required  to  meet  the  errors  of  our  times,  as  they  ap- 
plied it  under  the  special  forms  required  to  meet  the  errors 
of  their  times. 

But  to  return  to  our  New  York  friend.  He  contends  that 
we  must  have  rights  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  because  we  have  the  notion  of  right.  This  notion 
niust  be  derived  either  from  rights  which  we  possess  .as 
our  own,  or  from  error.  The  latrer  cannot  be  said.  There- 
fore we  must  say  the  former.  Therefore  we  have  rights. 
This  argument,  he  says,  must  be  conclusive  with  us,  for  we 
are  an  ontologist,  and  contend  that  an  idea  must  exist  out- 
side the  mind  before  it  can  exist  in  it.  How  an  argument 
which   is  based  on  ]>nre  ])sychologism  must  be  conclusive 
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with  US  because  we  are  an  ontolo^ist,  is  not  very  clear  to  us. 
The  notion  of  right  cannot  be  obtained  from  an  error,  we 
concede,  and  tliat  it  can  be  obtained  only  from  the  intuition 
of  real  riglit,  we  also  concede  ;  but  how  it  follows  from  this 
that  we  have  rights  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the 
term,'we  cannot  understand.  J.  Y.  IT.  says,  indeed,  that 
"all  our  ideas  of  spiritual  and  heavenly  things  are  first  taken 
from  their  earthly  patterns;"  but  this  is  not  ontology,  nor 
do  we  admit  it  to  be  true.  The  reverse  is  what  we  hold. 
"See,"  said  the  Lord  to  Moses,  "that  you  make  all  things 
according  to  the  pattern  shown  you  in  the  mount."  We 
did  not  before  know  that  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  things 
were  patterned  after  the  earthly  ;  we  thought  the  earthly 
was  patterned  after  the  spiritual  and  heavenly,  and  that  the 
idea  exemplaris  ww^  in  God,  in  the  divine  mind,  not  in  the 
creature.  Certainly  we  have  read  something  like  this 
among  the  gentiles  in  Plato,  and  among  Christians  in  St. 
Augustine  and  St.  Thomas.  Itispsychologism,  not  ontology, 
that  tenches  that  tlie  order  of  science  is  the  reverse  of  the 
order  of  reality.  We  suppose  that,  as  right  is  a  reality,  it 
may  be  known  to  us  in  the  same  way  that  other  realities, 
without  being  our  property,  are  known  to  us. 

J.  V.  H.  argues  that  there  must  be  human  rights  in  the 
sense  we  deny,  because  God  is  the  true  Nemesis,  and 
avenger  of  the  wronged.  But  has  he  forgotten  that  the 
Lord  says,  "  Revenge  is  mine,  and  I  will  repay  ?  "  But  how 
can  this  be  true,  if  the  rights  to  be  avenged  are  not  his? 
He  forbids  us  to  revenge  ourselves,  because  revenge  belongs 
to  him,  and  not  to  us,  and  therefore  we  should  conclude 
that  the  rights  violated  and  to  be  avenged  were  his,  and  not 
ours,  for  if -they  were  ours  we  should  have  the  right  to 
avenge  them.  But  we  have  rights  in  the  sense  of  trusts, 
created  for  our  benefit,  and  we  can  conceive  that  God  might 
with  propriety  be  said  in  avenging  their  violation  to  avenge 
us,  for  he  does  avenge,  in  avenging  the  violation  of  his  own 
rights,  the  benefit  of  Avhich  he  has  granted  to  us,  both  us 
and  himself. 

But  the  argument  that  is  utterly  to  confound  us  our 
Catholic  objector  has  reserved  to  the  last  to  cap  the  climax. 
"If,  finally,  '  right  on  human  lips  be  a  vicious  expression,* 
then  what  becomes  of  the  rights  of  the  apostolic  see  of 
which  the  jiopes  in  their  briefs  and  allocutions  constantly 
speak?  What  are  the  'Catholic  rights'  of  which  Mr. 
Brownson  speaks  at  the  close  of  this  very  article?    If  'right 
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on  human  lips  is  a  vicious  expression,'  let  Catholics  learn 
henceforth  not  to  speak  of  their  I'ights,  but  only  of  their 
'  duties,'  and  the  sovereign  pontiffs  cease  to  protest  that  the 
'  rio^hts '  of  their  fflorious  tlirone  are  violated."  This  is  a 
grave  objection,  and  we  can  only  say  in  our  defence,  that  we 
wrote  as  a  Catholic,  and  very  innocently  took  for  granted 
that  Catholic  rights  and  the  riglits  of  tlie  apostolic  see  are, 
in  the  minds  of  Catholics,  divine,  not  human  rights,  the 
rights  of  God,  and  not  the  rights  of  man.  The  sovereign 
pontiff,  we  have  been  taught,  holds,  exercises,  defends,  the 
rights  of  the  apostolic  see  as  the  successor  of  Peter  and  the 
vicar  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  not  in  his  own  name,  as  his 
own  inherent  and  indefeasible  personal  rights.  Catholic 
rights  are  the  riglits  of  the  church,  and  the  rights  of  the 
church  are  the  rights  of  her  celestial  Spouse.  At  least  so 
Catholics  believe.  Is  not  J.  Y.  H.  a  Catholic?  If  he  is, 
will  he  tell  us  by  what  right  he  assumes  that  the  rights  of 
the  church  are  human  rights  ?  It  strikes  us  that  he  has 
something  here  to  settle  with  his  confessor,  and  to  explain 
to  his  Catholic  brethren.  He  must  have  forgotten  himself, 
for  we  cannot  suppose  him  to  be  ignoi'ant  that  a  Catholic  is 
not  at  liberty  to  follow  Ranke  and  Macaulay,  and  call  the 
church  commissioned  by  Almighty  God  to  teach  and  gov- 
ern, in  his  name,  and  by  his  authority,  all  men  and  nations 
in  all  things  pertaining  to  salvation,  a  human  institution,  to 
speak  of  her  rights  as  human  rights,  and  conclude  that  man 
has  proper  rights  of  his  own,  from  the  fact  that  she  as  God's 
church  has  rights.  Her  rights  are  God's  rights,  and  unless 
the  question  between  us  and  the  Cimltd  Cattolica  be  de- 
cided against  us,  no  doubt  can  be  thrown  on  them.  J.  Y. 
H.,  by  resorting  to  this  last  argument  has  damaged  his  own 
reasoning  more,  perhaps,  than  we  have  damaged  it,  because 
by  it  he  plainly  shows  that  he  has  either  been  blinded  by 
passion,  or  has  never  begun  to  understand  the  subject  on 
which  he  affects  to  speak  as  a  master. 

But  we  have  said  enough,  and  more  perhaps  than  was 
necessary.  However,  we  are  not  sorry  that  J.  Y.  H.'s  irri- 
tation has  given  us  an  opportunity  to  bring  this  great  ques- 
tion of  Rights  and  Duties  before  our  readers  again,  for  in 
our  judgment  it  is  the  most  important  question  of  our  times. 
We  are  not  precisely  ignorant  of  what  may  be  adduced 
against  us ;  we  have  seen  in  the  Ami  de  la  Religion  a  most 
frightful  list  of  authorities,  embracing  well  nigh  a  catena  of 
all  the  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  church,  in  favor  of  the 
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expression  that  man  has  rights,  but  we  have  not  seen  one,  in 
that  list  or   elsewhere,  that  asserts  them  clearly  and  une- 
quivocally in  the  sense  in  which  we  deny  them.      None  of 
them    seem  to  have  taken  up  the  question  in  the  precise 
form  that  we  have,  and  though  St.  Thomas  would  seem  to 
be  against  us,  inasmuch  as  he  formally  teaches  that  law  is 
actus  intellectiis,  it  is  clear  to  us  that  he  proves  it  to  be  so 
only  in  the  sense  in   which  we  concede  that  it  is.  and  we 
can'  lind  authority  enough  in  his  writings  to  prove  that  it  is 
also  actus  voluntatis.    Suarez,  whom  since  writing  thus  far 
we  have  consulted  for  the  first  time  on  this   point,  in  his 
De  Legihus,  the  standard  authority  on  tliis  sul)ject,  appears 
to  adopt  and  defend  our  view,  that  law  in  that  it  is  obliga- 
tory is  actus  voluntatis.     He  gives  three  opinions,  and  cer- 
tainly inchnes  to  the  third,  winch  reconciles  the  other  two, 
and  this  third  opinion  is  the  one  we  have  defended.     If  we 
consider  law  as  to  its  contents,  or  in  answer  to  the  question 
why  the  sovereign  chooses  to  enact  it,  it  is  no  doubt  actus 
intellectus,  but  in  that  sense  it  is  only  improperly  called 
law;  if  we  consider  it  as    obliging,  or  in   answer   to   the 
question,  why  does  it  bind  the  subject  to  obedience,  there 
is  just  as  little  doubt  that  it  is  actus  voluntatis,  for  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  bhid  till  the  sovereign  has  willed  it.     If  it 
did,  it  would  be  eternally  law,  and  no  sovereign  will  would 
be  requisite  to  constitute  it  law.   Its  obligation  would  be  in 
what  it  commands,  not  in  him  who  commands,  which  no 
Catholic  theologian,  and  none  but  an  intidel  or  a  liberal 
Christian  can  admit.     The  reason  which  induced  some  to 
hesitate  about  placing  law  in  will,  that  is,  to  escape  the  doc- 
trine, that  whatever  the  prince  or  human  sovereign  wills  is 
law,  is  obviated  by  our  doctrine  that  the  right  to  make  the 
law  is  in  God  alone,  and  in  human  governments  only  by 
delegation  or  as  a  trust  from  him,  and  the  force  of  the  law 
as  law  is  directly  from  him,  and  human  governments  act 
only  in  his  name,  and  bind  their  subjects  only  in  so  far  as 
they  have   his   authority.      And   as    they  never  have  his 
authority  for  any  unjust  acts,  such  acts  are  null  and  void 
from  the  beginning,  and  when   they  persist  in  them  they 
abuse  their  trusts  and  forfeit  their  powers.     As  we  ascribe 
the  law-making  power  solely  to  God,  and  allow  it  to  others 
only  as  his  delegates,  tied  up  by  the  conditions  he  annexes, 
there  is  no  danger  in  saying  that  the  binding  force  of  the 
law  is  derived  solely  from  the  will  of  the  sovereign. 
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Mr.  Ward  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished 
of  the  converts  to  the  church  from  the  now  ahnost  forgot- 
ten Oxford  movement,  and  we  agree  with  our  able  and 
learned  contemporary,  The  Dublin  Review,  that  "  no  work 
since  the  appearance  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  has  issued 
from  the  English  press  that  can  equally  claim  the  attention 
of  Catholics'"  with  his  treatise  on  Nature  and  Grace,  the 
first  volume  of  which,  embracing  an  elaborate  preface  and  a 
philosophical  introduction,  is  now  published  and  before  us. 

The  treatise,  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  is  composed  of  a 
part  of  the  course  of  lectures  on  dogmatic  theology  given 
by  the  author  in  St.  Edmund's  Seminary,  and  "includes  all 
those  revealed  truths  wliich  relate  to  each  man's  moral  and 
spiritual  condition  ;  all  those  which  concern  his  individual 
r^ations  with  God,  his  true  end,  whether  tending  toward 
that  end,  or  unhappily  moving  in  an  opposite  direction." 
It  is  divided  into  five  books,  of  unequal  length  :  1.  Phil- 
osophical Introduction  ;  2.  Theological  Prolegomena  ;  3. 
On  Man's  Moral  Action  ;  4.  On  Divine  Grace  ;  5.  On 
God's  Providence  and  Predestination.  His  work,  the  au- 
thor tells  us,  corresponds,  in  the  main,  to  the  Pars  Secunda 
of  St.  Thomas,  borrowing,  however,  from  the  Pars  Prima, 
the  topics  of  Providence  and  Predestination,  and  from  the 
Pars  Tertia,  that  of  Attrition  in  relation  to  the  justifica- 
tion of  adults  in  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  penance. 

If  we  understand  the  learned  and  philosophical  author, 
he  embraces,  under  the  head  of  nature  and  grace,  all  that 
part  of  theology,  natural  and  revealed,  which  relates  to  the 
second  cycle,  or  return  of  existences  or  creatures  to  God  as 
their  last  end,— that  is,  all  that  part  of  theology  which  re- 
lates to  God  as  the  final  cause,  in  distinction  from  that 
which  relates  to  God  in  hiiuself,  and  as  first  cause.  He  con- 
tends that  this,  according  to  St.  Thomas,  the  second  part  of 
theology,  may  be  treated   by  itself,  independently  of  the 
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first  part,  or  tluit  which  treats  of  the  existence,  nature,  and 
attributes  of  God,  of  the  unity  and  the  trinitv  of  God,  and 
of  God  as  creator,  or  first  cause.  He  says  St.  Thomas,  in 
the  fars  secunda  of  his  Summa  Theologica,  takes  a  fresh 
start,  and  inio;ht  as  well  have  treated  it  in  the  first,  as  in 
the  second  place.  "It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  ^d 
Deo  Ti'ino  till  we  have  studied  tlie  de  Deo  Uno  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  de  Grathi,  till  we  liave  studied  de 
Actihus  Tlumanis.  But  that  portion  of  science  on  the  one 
hand  which  contains  the  de  Deo  Uno  et  Trino,  and  that 
portion,  on  the  other  hand,  which  contains  the  de  Actihus 
Ilumanis  and  the  de  Gratia — these  are  mutually  indepen- 
dent ;  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  which  is  studied  before 
the  other.  .  .  .  Upon  these  two  independent  portions 
is  founded  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  and  all  which 
follows."  But  how  can  we  scientifically  treat  de  Actihus 
Ilumanis  independently  of  the  de  Deo  Creatore  f  of  man's 
end  before  we  have  treated  of  liis  origin  ?  or  of  de  Gratia 
before  de  Incarnatione^  the  origin  and  end  of  the  "  new 
creation,"  or  life  of  grace  ? 

Theology,  in  its  broadest  sense,  embraces  both  natural 
theology,  or  metaphysics,  and  supernatural  theology,  that  is, 
all  the  truths  we  know  by  the  natural  light  of  reason,  and 
all  that  we  know  by  divine  revelation,  or  the  supernatural 
light  of  faith.  There  is  always,  then,  to  be  carried  along, 
the  double  order,  and  the  theologian  has  to  treat  the  origin 
and  end  of  man  in  the  natural  order,  and  his  origin  and 
end  in  the  supernatural  order,  which,  as  to  the  end,  in  some 
sort  assumes  the  natural.  The  origin  and  end  of  the  nat- 
ural order  depend  on  God  as  creator  ;  of  the  supernatural, 
which  presupposes  the  natural,  on  God  incarnate.  We 
should  say,  then,  that  the  order  of  science,  as  of  being,  re- 
quires tliat  de  Deo  Creatore  should,  as  in  St.  Thomas, 
precede  de  Actihus  IJumanis,  and  de  Incarnatione,  de 
Gratia.  It  is  true  St.  Thomas  places  de  Gratia  before  de 
Incarnatione,  and  de  Incarnatione  only  before  de  Sacra- 
nientis,  as  if  the  Incarnation  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  effect 
of  the  Gratia  Dei,  and  the  source,  or  cause,  only  of  sacra- 
mental grace.  There  ma}'  be  a  question  whether  in  this  he 
follows  the  true  scientific  order  or  not,  because  there  is 
among  theologians  a  question  whether,  if  man  had  not 
sinned,  the  second  person  of  the  ever-adorable  Trinity 
would,  or  would  not  have  become  incarnate.  Grace  cer- 
tainly pertains  in  the  supernatural  order  to  the  first  cause. 
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the  first  cycle  or  procession  of  the  supernatural  life  from 
God,  and  if  we  hold  with  St.  Thomas  that  if  man  had  not 
sinned,  the  "Word  would  not  have  assumed  flesh,  we  must 
regard  the  Incarnation  as  the  efl'ect  of  the  grace  of  God, 
and  then  treat  it  after  treating  grace  ;  but  if  we  regard, 
with  the  general  current  of  modern  theology,  the  Incarna- 
tion not  as  merely  reparatory  of  the  damage  done  by  sin, 
and  taking  sin  as  the  occasion  of  elevating  man  to  a  higher 
and  nobler  destiny  than  he  would  have  attained  to  had  he 
not  sinned,  but  as  primarily  intended  to  ennoble  man,  and 
to  elevate  him,  as  his  final  beatitude,  to  union  by  nature 
with  his  Creator,  and,  therefore,  the  Word  would  have  been 
incarnated  even  if  man  had  not  sinned,  we  should,  it  seems 
to  us,  place  de  Incarnatione  before  de  Gratia^  immediately 
after  de  Deo  Creatore,  as  we  find  it  placed  by  Father  Per- 
rone  in  his  Prcdectiones  Theologicce.  We  incline  to  the  lat- 
ter view,  and,  therefore,  we  should  maintain  that  no  treatise 
on  nature  and  grace  can  be  scientifically  constructed  inde- 
pendently of  de  Deo,  de  Deo  Creatore^  and  de  Incarnatione^ 
for  we  cannot  understand  how  the  final  cause  can  be  treated 
independently  of  the  first  cause,  or  the  return  of  existences 
to  God  as  their  last  end  independently  of  their  procession 
by  way  of  creation  from  him  as  their  iirst  beginning. 

But,  however  it  may  be  with  regard  to  the  Incarnation, 
we  are  certain  that  there  can  be  no  scientific  treatment  of 
moral  theology,  or  the  speculative  part  of  ethics,  natural  or 
supernatural,  that  excludes  all  consideration  of  God  as  first 
cause ;  and  nearly  all  the  criticisms  we  shall  have  to  make 
on  the  author's  theory  of  morals,  as  set  forth  in  the  volume 
already  published,  grow  out  of  his  attempt  to  find  a  solid 
basis  of  morals  without  taking  into  the  account  the  creative 
act  of  God,  or  considei'ing  in  its  proper  place  and  bearing 
man's  relation  to  God  as  his  first,  as  well  as  his  final  cause. 
But  more  of  this  hereafter. 

The  volume  before  us  is  introductory  to  the  volumes  that 
are  to  follow,  but  it  is  complete  in  itself,  and  contains  a  very 
full  treatise  on  moral  philosophy  as  distinguished  from  prac- 
tical ethics.  It  is  purely  philosophical,  that  is,  wholly  within 
the  province  of  natural  reason,  and  treats  of  an  important 
branch  of  natural  theology.  The  matter  treated  is  arranged 
in  four  chapters:  1.  On  the  Principles  of  Morality  ;  2.  On 
Ethical  Psychology ;  3.  On  Self  Charity ;  4.  On  various 
Kinds  of  Certainty  and  Impossibility.  Our  remarks  in  the 
present  article  will  be  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
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first  chapter — On  the  PririGiples  of  Morality.  This  chap- 
ter is  subdivided  into  seven  sections:  1,  On  Intuitions  and 
on  the  Principle  of  Certitude ;  2.  On  the  Essential  Char- 
acteristics of  Moi'al  Truth  ;  3.  On  the  Relation  between 
God  and  Moral  Truth ;  4.  Catholic  Authority  on  Indepen- 
dent Morality — placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume ;  5.  On  the 
Idea  of  Moral  Worthiness ;  6.  On  the  Extent  of  the  Nat- 
ural Rule ;  T.  On  God's  Power  of  Interference  with  the 
Natural  Rule.  We  shall  have,  at  present,  little  to  say,  ex- 
cept on  the  first  three  sections  of  the  first  chapter,  which 
contain  the  fundamental  principles  of  tlie  whole  introduc- 
tion. The  author,  we  hardly  need  remark,  is  a  psychologist, 
and,  though  professiuff  to  recognize  objective  truth,  discusses 
all  questions  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  subject,  or  his 
own  ego.  He  begins  by  distinguishing  between  judgments 
of  consciousness  and  jud2:ments  of  intuitions.  I  judge 
that  I  am  this  moment  suffering  the  sensation  of  cold,  hun- 
ger, or  thirst ;  this  is  a  judgment  of  consciousness.  I  re- 
member that  some  time  ago  I  suffered  that  sensation  ;  this 
is  a  judgment  of  intuition,  or  intuitive  judgment.  Judg- 
ments of  consciousness  are  simply  the  interior  recognition 
of  our  own  present  mental  state;  intuitive  judgments  are 
the  direct  and  immediate  perception  or  apprehension  of 
objective  truth  or  reality,  that  is,  something  exterior  to  and 
independent  of  the  percipient  or  intuitive  subject.  Intui- 
tion, then,  in  the  author'  s  sense,  is  the  jperception  of  the 
Scottish  school,  and  the  judgment  a  posteriori  of  the 
Kantian.  It  is  the  simple,  direct,  immediate  apprehension 
of  the  object  by  the  subject,  and  is  presented  as  a  purely 
subjective  or  psychological  act. 

It  would  seem,  from  this  statement,  that  the  author  holds 
the  judgments  of  memory  to  be  judgments  of  intuition. 
There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  valid  distinction  between  being 
conscious  and  remembering  ;  between  suft'ering  the  tooth- 
ache as  a  present  fact,  and  remembering  it  as  a  past  fact ; 
but  is  this  memory  of  the  fact  properly  an  intuition  ?  Is  it, 
when  not  remembered,  an  objective  fact,  a  fact  exterior  to 
one's  self?  We  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  unravel  the 
mystery  of  memory,  but  we  are  disposed  to  maintain  that  a 
judgment  is  always  a  judgment  of  consciousness,  though 
not  always  a  present  sensation  ;  for  jadgment  is  always  an 
intellectual  act.  The  fact  remembered,  though  past  in  rela- 
tion to  the  senses,  or  even  to  reflex  consciousness,  has  always 
remained  present  to  the  soul  in  what  is  called  direct  con- 
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sciousness, — present  by  virtue  of  the  presence  and  lii^lit  of 
being,  in  which  the  soul  lives,  moves,  and  lias  its  being. 
We  do  not  like  to  q'aj  intuition  oi  memory;  we  prefer  to 
say  j96r6^gj?i5/o?i  of  memor3^  But  this  is  a  small  matter.  A 
graver  matter  is,  that  after  having  defined  judgments  of 
intuition  to  be  the  direct  and  immediate  perception  of  ob- 
jective reality,  or  judgment  that  the  object  really  exists,  the 
author  provokingly  tells  us,  that  of  intuitive  judgments 
some  are  true,  and  some  are  false — that  is,  in  intuition  we 
sometimes  intue  something — to  use  his  term — and  some- 
times nothing. 

"Such,  then,"  he  says,  "are  intuitive  judgments  in  the 
sense  we  shall  consistently  assign  to  that  word.  They  are 
judgments,  which  I  do  not  hold  as  being  inferred  in  any 
way  from  other  judgments,  but  as  immediately  evident. 
Yet,  on  the  other  'hand,  they  are  totally  distinct  from  judg- 
ments of  consciousness ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  vari- 
ous reflections  made  by  the  mind  upon  its  actually  present 
experience.  Many  of  the  Judgments  we  thus  form  are 
true;  many  are  false.''''  If  this  be  so,  how  distinguish 
which  is  true,  which  is  false?  A=A.  Intuition  equals  iu- 
tuition,  and  what  have  we  or  can  we  have  more  certain  than 
intuition  with  which  to  verify  intuition?  If  he  concedes 
it  possible  that  intuition  in  any  cftse  may  be  false,  he  yields 
the  whole  question  between  him  and  the  sceptic.  He 
quotes  the  tests  proposed  by  Father  Buftier ;  but  these  tests 
he  concedes  are  not  wholly  satisfactory,  and  indeed  no  tests 
can  be;  for  no  test,  either  in  its  origin  or  in  its  application, 
can  be  more  certain  or  evident  than  intuition.  He  himself, 
whether  consciously  or  not,  seeks  the  test  in  the  sensus 
communis,  or  consensus  hominum  /  but  is  it  more  certain 
to  me  that  this  or  that  is  supported  by  the  sensus  communis 
or  the  consensus  hominnm  than  is  the  intuitive  judgment 
itself?  He  claims  to  refute  the  sceptic  by  virtue  of  the 
principle  that  it  is  possible  for  an  intuitive  judgment  to 
carry  with  it  its  own  evidence  of  truth ;  but  if  there  can  be 
false  intuitions, — that  is,  intuitions  in  which  nothing  is 
intued  or  apprehended, — he  must  concede  that  intuition 
alone  does  not,  as  the  sceptic  alleges,  carry  with  it  its  own 
evidence. 

The  author  seems  to  us  to  have  in  the  outset  made  a  fatal 
concession  to  the  sceptic,  and  so  far  from  refuting  the  scep- 
tic, as  he  honestly  believes,  he  has  rendered  him  on  his 
ground  invulnerable.     He  has  done  this  by  distinguishing 
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l>etween  the  intuition  and  its  evidence,  and  concedino;  the 
evidence  to  he  Tiecessary  to  sustain  tlie  truth  of  the  intuition, 
or  to  establish  tlie  fact  tliat  in  intuition  something  is  intued, 
or  that  the  idea  or  noema  is  not  a  mere  iUusion  ;  for  no  evi- 
dence distinct  from  the  intuition  can  be  more  evident  than 
the  intuition  itself.  We  say  sucli  or  such  a  proposition  is 
self-evident,  that  is,  it  is  intuitively  evident,  or  we  intui- 
tively (jrasp  or  apprehend  the  objective  truth  oi-  reality  itself. 
No  further  evidence  is  possible  or  conceivable.  But  the 
moment  you  assei-t  the  possibility  of  false  intuitions,  then 
you  deny  that  intuitions  carry  with  them  their  own  evidence, 
or  that  the  fact  of  intuition  by  itself  alone  is  a  sntheient 
■  afhrnuition  of  the  objective  truth.  The  author  falls  into  his 
error  by  confounding  intuition,  which  is  and  always  must 
be  true,  and  present  the  truth  a  i^arte  rei,  with  conception^ 
which  may  indeed  be  false,  as  well  as  obscure,  indistinct, 
and  inadequate ;  for  it  is  an  act  sometimes  of  the  imagina- 
tion, sometimes  of  the  reflective  reason,  and  is  subject  to 
all  the  iuHrinities  of  the  human  subject.  This  part  of  his 
work,  the  author,  we  trust,  will  see  reason  to  revise  in  a 
second  edition. 

We  cannot  stop  long  to  discuss  the  author's  princi])le  of 
certitude,  and  his  attempted  refutation  of  scepticism.  The 
question  of  certitude,  as  he  understands  it,  and  as  all  \\\w 
follow  the  psychological  instead  of  the  ontological  method 
must  understand  it,  is  vital,  and  on  tlieir  ground  and  his 
own,  Balmes  is  right,  when  he  says  in  the  opening  sentence 
of  his  great  work,  "El  estudio  de  la  lilosofia  debe comenzar 
por  el  examen  de  las  cuestiones  sobre  la  certeza :  antes  de 
levantar  el  editicio  es  necessario  peiisar  en  el  cimiento." 
Yet  either  scepticism  must  be  accepted,  or  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  certitude  excluded  from  philosopiiy.  Either  we 
know  or  we  do  not.  If  we  know,  the  sceptic's  question, 
how  we  know  we  know,  is  absurd ;  for,  to  know,  equals  to 
know  we  know ;  if  we  do  not  know,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
mattei-,  and  the  sceptic's  question  is  alike  unaskable  and  un- 
answerable. If  the  point  to  be  detei-mined  between  us  and 
the  scei)tic  be,  as  Mr.  Ward  states,  "  Can  reason  l)e  legiti- 
mately trusted  ? "  we  may  as  well  give  up  the  question  at 
once,  for  we  know  nothing  but  reason  with  which  to  prove 
the  trustworthiness  of  reason,  and  every  argument  we  con- 
struct against  the  sceptic  but  simply  begs  the  question.  We 
have  only  one  answer  to  the  sceptic,  namely,  knowing  is 
knowing,  and  we  know  that  we  know  by  knowing. 

Vol.  XlV-2;3 
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The  objection  does  not  lie  against  philosopliy,  properly  so 
called,  nor  against  our  human  faculties,  but  against  the 
peripatetic  and  psychological  methods  of  philosophizing. 
Let  US  frankly  reject  the  pretence  of  some  that  scepticism 
is  a  disease  of  the  mind  ;  for  the  greatest  sceptics  in  practi- 
cal life  disavow  their  scepticism,  and  Ilume,  while  he  asserts 
no  man  can  disprove  scepticism,  maintains  tliat  no  man  can 
practically  accept  it.  Every  man  sees  and  knows  it  is  false 
and  absurd,  which  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  onr  faculties  are 
not  in  fault.  We  can  assert  its  falsehood  only  by  seeing 
and  opposing  to  it  the  truth  it  denies.  Then  all  men  see 
and  know  objectiv^e  truth.  Where,  then,  is  the  difficulty? 
Why,  the  difficulty  is,  that  we  have  adopted  theories,  ac- 
cording to  which  it  is  uncertain  whether  seeing  be  seeing, 
knowing  be  knowing,  and  which  require  us  to  prove  after 
seeing  that  we  see,  that  in  knowing  we  know,  that  in 
perceiving  we  perceive,  as  if  perception  were  not  all  that 
is  perception  of  perception,  as  if  knowing  does  not  say  just 
as  much  as  knowing  that  we  know,  or  seeing  as  much  as 
seeing  that  we  see.  When  I  know  I  know  that  I  know,  for 
in  the  fact  of  knowing,  I  possess  at  once  the  object  as 
known,  and  myself  as  the  subject  knowing.  The  doubt  is 
due  neither  to  our  faculties  nor  to  things  themselves,  but  to 
our  false  systems  of  philosophy,  which  make  it  necessary, 
after  we  have  intuition,  to  determine  whether  the  intuition 
be  true  or  false — that  is  to  say,  whether  intuition  be  intu- 
ition ;  whetlier  the  object  intued  be  a  reality  existing  inde- 
pendent of  us,  or  a  mere  mode,  affection,  or  production,  of 
the  intuitive  subject !  This  comes  from  giving  the  ques- 
tion of  method  precedence  of  the  question  of  principles, 
and  seeking  the  principle  in  the  subject  instead  of  the  ob- 
ject. 

Passing  over  this  fatal  concession,  that  intuitions  may  be 
false,  we\nust  still  object  to  Mr.  Ward,  that  he  makes  in- 
tuition the  act  of  the  subject,  a  simple  perception  or  judg- 
ment a  posteriori,  or  empirical  intuition,  impossible,  as  Kunt 
has  proved,  without  a  synthetic  judgment  a  priori,  or  ideal 
intuition.  The  synthetic  judgment  a  priori,  or  intuition  of 
the  ideal  or  intelligible,  cannot  be  primarily  our  mental  act 
or  judgment,  since  without  it  the  mind  cannot  act  at  all,  or 
even  exist,  any  more  than  the  will  can  elect  to  concur  with 
grace,  without  the  aid  of  grace.  The  mind  is  essentially 
active,  and  the  soul  is  essentially  a  thinking  substance.  Its 
very  essence  is  to  think.     It,  then,  cannot  be  conceived  as 
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existing  and  not  thinking.  It  is  not  merely  a  power  to 
think  when  tlie  occasion  arises.  It  may  be  in  potentla  to 
this  or  that  particular  thought,  but  not  in  potentla  to  all 
thought,  for  that  would  deny  it  all  existence  in  actn^  and 
suppose  it  a  mere  possible,  not  an  actual  soul.  But  thought 
is  invariably  and  essentiallv  a  s^-nthetic  fact,  embracing 
simultaneously  and  indissolubly  tliree  terms,  subject,  object, 
and  their  relation,  and  that,  too,  whether  regarded  psycho- 
logically or  ontologically.  There  is  no  thought  without  the 
thinking  subject,  and  none  without  the  intelligible  object. 
There  is,  again,  no  thought  unless  the  subject  and  object  are 
placed  in  direct  relation.  The  subject  prior  to  thought  can- 
not place  itself  in  relation  to  the  object,  for  prior  to  thou2:ht 
it  does  not  exist ;  since  its  very  existence,  if  essentially  a 
thinking  substance,  commences  in  thought.  Then  the  ob- 
ject must  not  only  exist  independently  of  the  subject,  but 
must  place  itself  in  relation  to  the  subject,  and  in  so  doing 
create  it,  and  affirm  itself  to  it.  The  primitive  object, 
since  its  affirmation  creates  the  subject,  must  be,  and  can 
only  be,  God  himself  in  his  intelligil/le  being  and  creative 
act.  It  is  evident  then,  that  the  ideal  intuition  is  a  priori^ 
and  therefore  primarily  the  act  of  the  object,  and  only  sec- 
ondarily the  concurrent  act  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Ward  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  necessity  to 
the  scientific  treatment  of  his  subject  of  the  recognition  of 
this  primitive  intuition,  whence  is  derived  the  ideal  and 
apodictic  element  of  thought.  He  maintains,  very  properly 
and  very  justly,  that  what  philosophers,  whether  in  the 
moral  order  or  the  purely  intellectual,  call  necessary  truth, 
is  God  ;  but  he  does  not  provide  in  his  system  for  the  pos- 
session of  necessary  truth  by  the  human  mind,  since  the 
mind  must  possess  it  before  empirical  intuitions  or  judg- 
ments a  poste7'iori  Qxe  possible.  His  doctrine  seems  to  us  to 
require  the  soul  to  think  or  perceive  before  it  exists.  To 
suppose  the  soul  exists,  and  exists  with  all  its  faculties 
prior  to  the  fact  of  intuition,  would  be  to  sujipose  it 
an  independent  existence  and  self-sufficing,  which  would  be 
to  suppose  it  being,  not  mere  existence,  and  therefore  God, 
— the  Fichtean  error,  j^o  creature  or  created  existence  has, 
or  can  have  its  being  in  itself  ;  for  all  being  properly  so 
called  is  real,  necessary,  and  eternal.  We  have  our  being, 
and  live,  and  move,  not  in  ourselves,  but  in  God  ;  as  the 
apostle  says,  in  accordance  with  the  highest  philosophy,  "  In 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being."     This  must  be 
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as  true  of  us  in  the  sense  we  are  thinkiiif^  or  intelligent  crea- 
tures or  existences,  as  in  any  other  sense,  if  any  otlier  sense 
be  conceival)le.  Then,  since  the  object  is  as  essential  to 
thought  as  the  subject,  the  soul  cannot  be  conceived  as  hav- 
ing an  independent  power  of  thought,  or  as  capable  of  ini- 
tiating an  intellectual  act  by  itself  alone,  or  otherwise  than 
as  created  by  the  object  and  in  concurrence  with  it, — a  doc- 
trine taught  bj  all  our  theologians,  in  what  they  call  the  di- 
vine concurrence.  If  this  be  true,  the  soul  cannot  come 
into  possession  of  necessary  truth,  or  the  ideal,  the  intelli- 
gible— which  Mr.  AVard  agrees  with  us  is  identical  with 
God,  although  we  know  it  not  by  direct  and  immediate  in- 
tuition— by  any  act  or  judgment  primarily  its  own  ;  and  to 
suppose  we  obtain  it  by  empirical  intuition  or  judgment  a 
posteriori  is  simply,  if  we  did  but  know  it,  a  denial  of  the 
soul  as  creature,  and  the  assertion,  that  it  has  its  being  not 
in  (rod,  l)ut  in  itself,  and  therefore  is  itself  God. 

The  author  in  words  concedes  synthetic  judgments  a 
priori^  but,  he  will  permit  us  to  say  in  words  only.  He 
says  in  a  note  that  he  accepts  Kant's  position,  "  that  the 
mind  forms  various  a  j)rlori  synthetic  judgments  :  which, 
by  the  way,  is  not  Kant's  position,  but  rather  its  contra- 
dictory, for  a  great  part  of  Kant's  labor  was  devoted  to 
proving  that  the  mind  does  not,  and  cannot  form  syn- 
thetic judgments  a  i^riori  •  and  yet  without  them  no  judg- 
ment a  2>osteriori  is  possible.  His  doctrine  is  that  the  syn- 
thetic judgments  a  priori  are  innate,  or  inherent  forms  of 
the  understanding,  which  the  understanding  supplies  in  the 
empirical  fact,  or  judgment  a  posteriori.  Besides,  a  judg- 
ment yb;'m«Z  by  the  human  mind  is  not  a  jyriori  ',  and  as  the 
author  holds,  and  on  his  sj'stem  must  hold,  that  all  judg- 
ments are  formed  by  the  activity  of  the  mind  itself,  it  is 
clear  that  he  does  not  and  cannot  concede  any  synthetic 
judgments  really  a  priori.*  All  synthetic  judgments 
formed  by  the  mind  are  necessarily  a  posteriori — or,  as  we 
say,   empirical  judgments,  or   facts   of   experience.      The 


*  Kant  has  approached  much  nearer  the  truth  than  we  ourselves  for- 
merly supposed.  His  error  Avas  in  making  tlie  categories  tlie  categories 
of  the  subjective  reason,  or  innate  itleas  in  tlie  primiiive  (-artesian 
sense,  inslead  of  the  olijective  reason  ilhiminiug  the  sulijccliv£.  Re- 
duce all  his  categories,  as  may  be  done,  to  being  and  existence  ;  supply, 
what  he  omits,  the  nexus,  or  copula,  and  regard  them  as  f  rms  of  the 
ide.il,  and  you  will  have  the  ideal  formula  itself,  E/is  crcat  existentias, 
which  we  ourselves  maintain. 
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niitlior  adopts,  as  does  Father  Buttier,  as  does  the  Scottish 
school,  tlie  j)sjcliolo2;ical  inctliod  ;  and  no  man  who  adopts 
that  inetliod  and  strictly  follows  it,  can  do  otherwise  tlian 
make  all  begin  and  end  in  and  with  the  soul.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  psychologist  to  esca])e  from  subjectivism,  and 
pure  subjectivism  is  the  assertion  that  I  tun  myself  my  own 
object,  therefore  that  I  snfhce  for  myself  ;  and  therefore, 
again,  that  I  am  independent  l)eino:,  or  God. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  this  conclusion  is  to  abandon  the 
psychological  method  for  the  ontological.  No  doubt  the 
point  of  departure  for  philosophy  is  thought;  but  it  is  nec- 
essary to  observe  that  thought  is  never  a  purely  subjective 
fact,  is  never  the  sole  product  of  the  activity  of  the  subject. 
In  every  thought  tiiere  is  object  as  well  as  subject,  and  it  is 
the  object  that  affirms  the  subject,  not  the  subject  that 
affirms  the  object.  The  psychologist  assumes  that  it  is  the 
subject  that  at  once  affirms  the  object  and  itself.  It  affirms 
itself,  and  then  affirms  what  it  sees  that  is  not  itself.  But 
only  Being  can  affirm  itself;  only  God  can  say,  in  and  of  ' 
himself,  I  am.  The  ontologist  starts  from  thought,  indeed, 
but  from  thought  in  the  sense  that  it  is  objective  as  well  as 
subjective,  in  which  it  reveals  and  affirms  the  sul)ject  to  it- 
self. We  do  not  see  or  perceive,  or,  as  Mr.  Ward  would 
say,  intiie  ourselves  in  ourselves,  for  we  are  not  intelligil)le 
in  ourselves.  Not  intelligible  in  ourselves,  St.  Thomas 
maintains,  because  we  are  not  pure  intelligences  in  ourselves. 
If  we  could  see  ourselves  in  ourselves  we  should  be  intel- 
ligil)le  in  ourselves,  and  if  intelligible  m  ourselves,  we 
should  be  in  ourselves  both  subject  and  object,  therefore 
God  ;  for  only  God  has,  or  can  have,  his  own  object  in  him- 
self. We  see,  know,  or  recognize  ourselves  onl}^  in  the  ob- 
ject, which,  thei'cfore,  must  athrm,  intuitively,  both  itself 
and  us  or  the  subject.  In  this  way  we  easily  escape  all  the 
difficulties,  both  of  the  sceptic  and  of  the  subjectivist.  On 
the  psychological  method  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  pas- 
sage from  the  subjective  to  the  objective,  for  if  the  mind 
can  exist  and  act  with  no  object  but  itself,  how  can  you 
prove  that  any  thing  but  itself  exists  ?  How  prove  that 
there  is  any  thing  exterior  to  me,  or  that  what  I  take  to  be 
an. objective  world  is  not  merely  mN'self  projected  ?  But 
by  the  ontological  method,  which  starts  from  the  ideal, 
the  objective  intuition,  we  find  that  it  is  only  by  the  object 
that  the  subject  exists  and  comes  to  a  knowledge  even  of 
itself.     The  sceptic's  problem  cannot  come  np,  for  it  is  only 
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by  virtue  of  the  presence  and  activity  of  the  object,  exist- 
in  "•  ^  iKirte  rei,  that  there  are,  or  can  be,  what  Mr.  Ward 
caHs  judcrments  of  consciousness.  Without  the  presence 
and  activity  of  tlie  ideal,  the  source  of  our  internal  light, 
there  can  be  no  consciousness,  for  the  precise  definition  of 
consciousness  is,  the  recognition  of  the  soul  as  subject  in 
the  intuition  of  the  object.  Hence  we  maintain^  that  the 
true  scientific  philosopher  never  has  occasion  to, discuss  the 
principle  of  certitude  ;  the  principle  asserts  itself.  _    _ 

The  mistake  of  most  pliilosophers  in  modern  times  is  in 
placing  the  question  of  method  before  that  of  principles,  as 
if  priifciples  were  found  or  obtained,  instead  of  being  given. 
The  principles  determine  the  method,  not  the  method  the 
principles  ;  and  when  once  we  understand   principles  are 
obiective,  we  understand  that  our  method  must  be  objec- 
tive, instead  of   subjective.      The  object   determines  the 
form  of  the  thought,"  and  all  our  faculties  are  distinguished 
and  named,  as  every  theologian  is  aware,  from  their  respec- 
tive objects.     Ever'yhody  knows  that  first  principles  are  and 
must  be  a  priori,  for  the  mind   can  neither  exist  nor  act 
without  them.      They  must,  then,  be  given,  and  tlie_  first 
act  in  intuition  must  be  on   the  part  of  tiie  ideal   or  mtel- 
ligihlo  object.     We  cannot,  then,  say  with  Mr.  VV  ard,  that 
we  hUue^&QQ,  or  perceive  the  ideal,  or  necessary  truth,  but 
that  it  intuitively,  directly,  immediately  aftinns  itself,  and 
in  afiirming  itself  it  creates  the  mind,  and  is  its  immediate 
object  and  light.     Reflection,  which  must  be  distinguished 
from  intuition,  or  this  primitive  a  priori  or  ideal  afiirmation, 
or  divine  judgment,  discovers,  as  we  never  cease  to  repeat, 
that,  like  every  affirmation  or  judgment,  it  is  a  synthesis  of 
three  terms,  subject,  predicate,  and  copula,  expressed  in  the 
ideal  formula,   Being  creates  existences.      We   do  not,  _ot 
course,  assert  that  we  know  by  direct  and  immediate   in- 
tuition that  this  formula  expresses  the  primitive  judgment, 
or  jiido-ment  a  priori,  any  more  than  that  we  kno\v  lu- 
tuitivefy  that  necessary  truth  or  the  heing  affirmed,  is  iden- 
tically the  eternal  and  self-existing  God.     The  identification, 
or  the  drawing  out  of  the  formula,  is  the  work  of  refiection, 
operatin*>-  on  the   original  affirmation.     This  is  the  great 
work  of^^hilosophy,  k  long,  laborious,  and  difficult  work, 
and  one  which  few'of  our  race  ever  successfully  accompisli. 
The  intuitive  judgment  contains  the  three  terms  in  tlieir 
real  relation,  but  we  do  not  know  intuitively  that  it  con- 
tains them,  and  few  parsons  ever  reflect  that  tlie  necessary 
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truth  we  all  assert  in  every  judgment  we  form,  is  God  him- 
self intuitively  present  in  reason.  The  demonstration  of 
this  identity  is  what  is  called  the  demonstration  of  the  ex- 
istence of  God. 

The  good  point  in  Mr.  Ward's  treatise  is  his  assertion  of 
the  identity  of  necessarj^  truth  with  God,  although  his 
psychological  method  does  not  enable  him  to  prove  it.  The 
error  of  most  of  our  philosophers  is  in  attempting  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  necessary  and  God,  and  this  error  is 
in  no  one  more  striking  than  in  Rosmini,  whose  system  has 
at  least  one  able  advocate  in  England,  the  young  professor 
who  writes  for  the  RamhJer  under  the  signature  of  M,  All 
nse  the  conception  of  the  necessary  as  the  basis  of  their 
demonstration  that  God  is ;  but  there  are  few  who  do  not 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  it  implies  God,  rather  than 
that  it  is  God,  and  thus  fall  into  the  fallacy  of  maintaining 
that  more  may  be  contained  in  the  conclusion  than  in  the 
premises,  or  that  reflection  can  attain  to  a  truth  not  given 
in  intuition.  There  is  attirmed  to  us  in  intuition  that  which 
is  God,  but  that  it  is  God  we  know  only  as  demonstrated 
by  reflection.  The  demonstration,  however,  is  a  simple 
identification,  but  an  identification  which  the  mass  of  man- 
kind are  practically  incapable  of  making ;  and  hence  the 
mass  of  mankind,  though  asserting  in  every  judgment  they 
express  that  God  is,  would  have  no  formal  belief  in  God,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  supernatural  or  social  instruction  they  re- 
ceive,— the  truth  on  which  traditionalism  builds,  but  which, 
unhappily,  it  exaggerates  and  abuses.  Perhaps  the  remarks 
we  have  just  made  on  this  point  will  relieve  those  of  our 
friends  who  cannot  see  their  way  clear  to  accept  the  ideal 
formula,  because  they  suppose  its  defenders  maintain  that 
it  is  not  only  given  intuitively  in  its  several  terms,  but  is 
given,  as  distinctlj^  and  formally  stated,  by  and  for  the  re- 
flective reason  ;  which  is  a  great  mistake,  for,  if  it  were  so, 
we  should  never  meet  either  scepticism  or  subjectivism, 
atheism  or  pantheism. 

Leaving  what  the  author  says  of  intuitions,  we  proceed 
now  to  the  second  section  of  his  first  chapter,  which  is  "On 
the  Essential  Characteristics  of  Moral  Truth."  Here  we 
find,  or  seem  to  find,  the  author  very  confused  and  obscure. 
We  very  naturally  expect  him  to  give  us  clear,  distinct,  and 
categorical  statements  of  what,  in  his  view,  are  the  essential 
characteristics  of  moral  truth.  We  expect  him  to  define  it 
fer  genus  et  differentiam^  so  that  we  may  recognize  what  it 
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is  in  itself,  and  distiiiiJ^nish  it  from  every  tliino;  else.  But 
he  hardly  meets  our  expectations.  He  does  not  deal  in 
definitions,  nor  in  direct  catescorical  statements;  he  prefers 
to  leave  ns  to  collect  his  meaning  from  instances  and  illus- 
trations, in  which  he  is  not  always  felicitous.  All  we  can 
gather  is,  that  moral  truth  is  a  sitnple  intuitive  judgment ; 
a  synthetic,  not  an  analytic  judgment;  an  intuition,' not  an 
inference;  a  necessary,  not  a  contingent  intuition.  Its 
characteristics  are  simplicity  and  necessity,  given  us  in  direct, 
immediate  intuition.  But  may  not  the  same  be  said  of  all 
truth  in  the  ideal  order,  indeed  of  the  simply  good  itself? 
What  special  meaning,  then,  does  he  attach  to  the  epithet, 
moral  f  AVhat,  in  treating  of  moral  truth,  does  he  say  that 
he  would  not  say  were  he  treating  of  ti-uth,  goodness,  or 
fairness,  each  regai-ded  as  absolute  ?  What,  then,  is  the 
characteristic  of  moral  truth,  or  by  what  does  lie  distinguish 
it  from  other  truth  ? 

Moral  truth,  he  says,  is  a  simple,  not  a  complex  idea; 
synthetic,  not  analytic  ;  given  intuitively,  not  discursively 
obtained.  As  an  instance  of  what  he  means,  he  says  :  ''  A 
friend  of  mine,  who  has  loaded  me  with  benefits,  entrusts 
to  my  keeping  a  jewel  of  great  value,  for  the  sake  of  the 
safe  custody,  while  he  goes  to  seek  his  fortune  in  other 
•lands.  He  retui-ns  in  a  state  of  great  distress,  and  reclaims 
his  jewel.  I  recognize  imtnediately,  and  without  the  faint- 
est shadow  of  doubt,  that  I  ought  to  restore  it:  or,  in  other 
words,  tliat  I  am  under  the  moral  obligation  of  restoring 
it."  ''  AYho  has  loaded  me  with  benefits,"  and  ''  in  a  state 
of  great  distress,"  may  be  dismissed  as  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  obligation  of  restoration.  I  should  be  equally 
bound  in  justice  to  restore  the  jewel  on  its  reclamation  by 
the  depositor,  if  neither  circumstance  existed.  This  obliga- 
tion is,  we  take  it,  what  he  means  by  distinctively  moral 
truth,  and  this,  he  says,  is  "a  simple  necessary  intuem,^''  or 
idea,  or  immediate  intuitive  judgment  ;  but,  to  our  under- 
standing, it  is  clearly  an  illative  judgment,  or  logical  con- 
clusion. I  am  bound  to  render  unto  every  one,  especially 
when  he  reclaims  it,  liis  own,  or  what  is  his.  The  jewel  de- 
posited with  me  for  safe  keeping  is  my  friend's  ;  it  is  his 
property,  therefore  I  am  bound  to  restore  it  on  his  reclaim- 
ing it.  The  moral  jiulgment,  I  am  under  moral  obligation 
to  restore  my  friend's  deposit,  is  but  a  particular  application 
of  a  prior  moral  judgment,  namely,  "  render  unto  every  man 
his  own."     Suum  cuiqiie. 
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Aecordiiii;-  to  the  uutlior,  to  say  I  am  under  the  moral  oh-. 
ligation  to  restore  the  jewel  is  the  same  as  to  say  it  would 
be  morally  evil  not  to  do  it.  Undoubtedly.  But  that  is 
only  a  play  on  words.  The  term  moral  includes,  in  this 
case,  all  that  we  express  by  the  term  ohUyation,  or  the  term 
ougitt,  and  the  two  propositions  are,  therefore,  equivalent. 
But  this  is  not  the  point.  Does  the  epithet  monU,  applied 
to  good  or  to  evil,  add  any  tliincr  to  simply  good  or  simply 
evil?  Is  the  judgment  morally  good,  the  same  as  the 
judgment  good  ;  or  the  judgment  morally  evil,  the  same  as 
the  judgment  evil  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  difference  between 
virtue  and  good,  vice  and  evil  ;  between  the  judgment  vir- 
tuous man,  and  the  judgment  a  good  dog;  between  the 
judgment  a  vicious  action,  and  the  judgment  a  deformed 
leg  or  a  clubbed  foot  ?  If  not  so,  tl'ien  the  epithet  moml 
must  express  something  not  expressed  by  the  simple  term 
good,  or  the  simple  term  evil^  What  'is  this  something? 
Be  it  what  it  may,  it  must  be  the  characteristic  of  moral 
truth  ;  and  without  telling  us  what  it  is,  it  is  clear  that  the 
author  does  not  and  cannot  tell  us  "what  are  the  essential 
characteristics  of  moral  truth." 

We  have  a  very  profound  respect  for  the  author,  but  he 
must  permit  us  to  doubt  if,  in  the  present  matter,  he  really 
understands  himself.  He  maintains  that  moral  truth  is  a 
simple  necessary  u\Q^—intuem,  as  he  says.  The  judgment 
is  simi)le,  like  sweet  or  bitter,  and  morally  good  can  be  de- 
fined only  as  the  opposite  of  morally  evil,  and  morally  evil 
can  be  defined  only  as  the  opposite  of  morally  ^ood.  It  is 
not  only  a  simple  idea,  but  a  necessary  idea.  In  his  third 
section,  On  the  delation  of  God  to  Moral  Truth,  he  main- 
tains very  pnjperly,  as  we  hold,  that  all  necessarv  ideas,  or 
what  some  philosojihers  call  necessary  truths,  are  God.  But 
that  I  ought  to  restore  my  friend's  jewel,  is  a  simple  neces- 
sary truth,  or  idea;  therefore,  tliat'l  ought  to  restore  it,  is 
God  !  The  obligation  to  restore  it  is  not  an  obliiration  im- 
posed upon  me  by  God  as  my  sovereign,  but  is  identically 
God  himself!  It  is  clear,  tlien,  that  ^by  morally  good,  the 
author  understands  simply  good,  which,  in  the" absolute 
sense  or  the  good  in  itself,  is"undoul)tedly  God,  the  source 
and  measure  of  every  particular  or  ])urticipated  good.  The 
author,  it  seems  to  us,  confounds  moral  obliiration  with  the 
good  in  itself,  which,  we  hardly  need  say,  is"" to  confound  it 
with  theeud  we  are  oMiged  to  see'c;  a  mistake  of  the  same 
nature  with  that  of  confounding  the  effect  with  the  cause,— 
the  error  of  pantheism. 
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The  author,  no  doubt,  auns  to  prove  that  moral  good  and 
moral  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  are  not  mere  arbitrary  distinc- 
tions, dependent  on  any  will  whatever,  but  are  founded  in 
the  intrinsic  nature  of  things.  But  between  this  and  tlie 
assertion  that  moral  obligation  is  God,  or  that  "  moral  obli- 
gation by  no  means  need  imply  the  existence  of  any  other 
person  (is  moral  obligation  a  person  ?)  who  imposes  it," 
there  is,  to  our  understanding,  some  difference.  Etliics  is  a 
mixed  science.  It  has  an  ideal,  necessary,  apodictic  element, 
which  is  God,  necessary,  immutable,  eternal  as  tlie  divine 
essence  itself ;  but  it  has  also  a  contingent  element,  con- 
nected with  the  ideal  only  by  the  creative  act,  and  as  con- 
tingent, related  to  the  nature  and  acts  of  the  creature. 
Things  are,  no  doubt,  intrinsically  good  or  evil,  and  that  is 
a  reason  why  they  should  be  commanded  or  prohibited  ;  but 
it  is  not  the  reason  why  they  are  or  are  not  obligatory  on  my 
will.  The  author  seems  to  hold,  and  it  appears  to  us  the 
great  point  with  him,  that  the  simple  intellectual  apprehen- 
sion or  intuition  of  the  intrinsic  good  itself  imposes  the 
moral  obligation,  or  I'ather  is  itself  that  moral  obligation. 
This  we  cannot  accept;  for  it  would  imply  not  that  our 
reason  or  intellectual  faculty  perceives  or  takes  cognizance 
of  the  law,  or  is  the  medium  of  its  promulgation,  but  is 
itself  the  law  imposing  the  obligation,  which  is  not  true,  and 
which,  if  we  understand  him,  is  precisely  what  Suarez  op- 
poses in  the  doctrine,  as  he  represents  it,  of  Yasquez.  In 
the  first  place,  intellectual  apprehension  is  not  and  cannot 
be  law.  I  may  and  must  intellectually  apprehend  the  law, 
but  my  apprehension  of  it  is  not  the  law,  for,  as  Suarez  says, 
even  as  cited  by  the  author,  "  there  can  be  no  law  properly 
so  called  without  the  will  of  some  one  giving  command." 
Lex  eniTTi  pi'opria  et  prceceptiva  non  est,  sine  voluntate 
aliciijus  prcecijpientis.'^  Besides,  a  law  imposed  and  pro- 
mulgated by  our  intellect,  would  be  only  a  human  law,  and 
no  divine  law  at  all,  and  would  imply  that  the  legislator,  the 
law,  and  the  subject  on  which  it  is  to  operate,  are  all  iden- 
tically one  and  tlie  same.  In  this  case  the  moral  maxim 
would  be  that  of  the  transcendentalists,  "  obey  thyself," 
which  is  only  another  way  of  saying,  "•  thou  art  free  from 
all  law,  therefore  live  as  thou  listest."  Where  there  is  no 
law,  there  is  no  obligation.  It  is  the  law  that  binds,  and  a 
law  that  does  not  bind  is  simply  no  law  at  all.     To  say  a 
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tiling  is  obligatory  is  only  sayiiio;,  in  other  words,  "  it  is  the 
law,"  or  "  the  law  enjoins  it."  The  law  imposes  the  obliga- 
tion. But  if  there  can  be  no  law  without  a  law-giver,  with- 
out some  will,  or,  as  Snarez  maintains,  the  will  of  some  one 
commanding,  how  can  the  author  assert  that,  "  moral  obliga- 
tion by  no  means  need  imply  the  existence  of  any  other 
person  (law-giver  ?)  who  imposes  it?  "  There  can  be  no  ob- 
ligation without  law,  and  no  law  without  a  will,  and  we  will 
add,  without  the  will  of  the  superior  commanding. 

The  author's  theory  of  morals,  therefore,  strilves  us  as  un- 
sound. It  is  founded  on  two  assumptions,  which  we  regard 
as  unwarranted  ;  the  first,  that  the  simple  intellectual  appre- 
hension of  good  and  evil  is  the  apprehension  of  the  morally 
good  and  the  morally  evil ;  and  the  second,  that  this  appre- 
hension imposes  the  obligation  to  do  the  one  and  to  avoid 
the  other.  The  first  assumption  identifies  moral  obligation 
with  God,  which  is  objective  pantheism  ;  the  second,  iden- 
tifies it  with  our  own  intellect,  which  is  subjective  pan- 
theism, or  Fichteism.  That  there  is  an  intrinsic  difference 
between  good  and  evil,  we,  of  course,  concede  ;  and  that  in 
this  difference  is  founded,  not  the  law,  but  the  reason  of  the 
law  or  the  moral  obligation,  we  maintain  as  earnestly  as  any 
one  can  do.  This  intrinsic  nat,ure  of  things  not  Omnipo- 
tence itself  can  alter.  It  is  not  the  law,  indeed,  but  the 
measure  of  the  divine  action  as  well  as  of  the  human.  But 
what  is  meant  by  this  intrinsic  and  immutable  nature  of 
things?  Is  this  intrinsic  nature  of  things,  which  not  even 
Omnipotence  can  alter,  and  in  which  is  to  be  sought  the 
reason  of  the  divine  commands  and  prohibitions,  a  mere  ab- 
straction, therefore  nothing ;  or  is  it  a  reality — that  is  to  say, 
being,  since  all  reality  is  in  being  ?  If  being,  is  it  created 
or  uncreated  ?  That  it  is  created,  or  creature,  is  not  admis- 
sible. If  it  is  uncreated  being,  then  it  is  identically  the 
supreme  being  we  own  and  worship  as  God,  or  there  are 
two  self-existent,  eternal,  and  independent  beings.  This 
last,  of  course,  cannot  be  said.  "What,  then,  is  this  intrinsic 
nature  of  things  ? 

We  answer  this  question  as  we  have  answered  it  in  these 
pages  more  than  once  :  that  it  is  the  essence  or  intrinsic 
nature  of  God  himself,  and  is  immutable  and  eternal,  be- 
cause he  himself,  in  his  very  nature,  is  immutable  andeternal. 
He  cannot  alter  it,  because  he  cannot  alter  himself,  or  make 
himself  other  than  he  is.  He  cannot  contradict  or  annihi- 
late himself,  but  is  obliged  by  the  perfection  or  plenitude 
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of  his  beinw  to  act  always  consistently  with  himself,  or  with 
his  own  intrinsic  natnre.  The  intrinsic  goodness  of  the 
acts  of  creatures  is  in  their  conformity,  tlieir  intrinsic  evil 
is  in  their  non-conformity  to  his  intrinsic  being.  All  that 
is  necessary,  all  that  is  necessity  is  in  him,  is  his  being,  as  is 
asserted  in  the  assertion  that  he  is  necessary  being.  In  some 
sense  he  is  himself  necessitated.  He  is  necessarily  M'hat  he 
is.  He  is  free  in  his  creation  and  providence,  but  in  case 
he  creates  and  governs,  he  must  create  and  govern  according 
to  his  own  essence  or  eternal  and  immutable  ideas.  He 
cannot  make  what  is  intrinsically  good*  evil,  nor  what  is  in- 
trinsically evil  good  ;  command  his  creatures  to  do  evil,  or 
forbid  them  to  do  good,  for  that  would  be  to  contradict  him- 
self, to  change  or  annihilate  his  own  necessary,  eternal,  and 
immutable  being.  When,  then,  we  speak  of  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  things,  we  mean,  if  we  understand  ourselves,  the 
intrinsic  nature  of  God,  that  is,  God  himself. 

The  author  cites  and  approves  our  doctrine,  as  set  forth 
ill  the  "  Conversations  of  Our  Club,"*  that  good  and 
God  are  identical,  and  therefore  that  to  ask,  if  God 
be  good,  is  absurd  ;  but  ol)jects  that  it  is  not  absurd  to 
ask,  if  our  creator  be  good  or  benevolent,  for  it  is  imagin- 
able, he  says,  that  an  evil  and  malignant  being  has  created 
us.  Perhaps  so,  perhaps  not  so,  as  we  shall  soon  proceed  to 
inquire.  Suffice  it  now  to  say,  that  he  concedes  that  good 
and  God  are  identical.  Then  the  good  in  itself,  and  being 
in  itself  are  the  same.  Yet  we  fear  he  is  not  quite^  prepared 
to  admit  this  conclusion.  He  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have 
any  very  lively  sense  of  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  God, 
or  that  God  is,  as  the  schoolmen  say,  ens  simplic/ssi/rtui/i, 
most  simple  being,  and  therefore  that  his  attributes  are  not 
distinguishable  m  se  from  his  essence,  or  even  from  one  an- 
other. The  schoolmen  all  tell  us  that  the  distinction  between 
the  divine  essentia  and  the  divine  esse^  or  between  the  divine 
being  and  the  divine  attributes,  and  between  one  atti-ibute 
and  another,  is  simi)ly  a  distinctio  rationis  ratiocinatm — a 
distinction  which  exists  not  in  God  himself,  but  simply  in 
our  manner  of  conceiving  him,  or  which  we  are  forced  to 
make  in  consequence  of  the  feebleness  and  inadequateness 
of  our  faculties,  which  are  incapable  of  apprehending  his 
being  at  one  view,  in  its  simplicity  and  infinite  fulness,  and 
therefore  compelling  us  to  consider  it  under  distinct  and 
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successive  aspects.  Tlie  distinction,  owin:^  to  our  limited 
powers,  is  valid  quoad  nos,  but  not  quoad  Deum,  for  essentia, 
esse,  and  attrUyutum ,  are  one  and  the  same  in  tlie  simplicity 
of  his  being.  The  divine  honnni  and  the  divine  ens  must, 
then,  be  the  same.  If  the  sumnmm  Oonuni  be  not  identi- 
cally s'ummuiii  ens,  it  must  be  some  quality  added  to  it,  and 
substantially  or  entitatively  distincruishable  from  it,  wliich 
would  not  only  deny  the  divine  simplicity,  but  imply  a 
summuin  honiim,  distinsruishable  from  the  divine  being,  by 
participation  of  which  God  is  good  ;  which  is  absurd,  since 
God  is  necessai-y  being,  and  therefore  is  necessarily  what  and 
all  he  is. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  divine  being  necessarily  includes 
every  perfection,  and  since  good  is 'a  perfection,  therefore 
must  include  good  ;  because  the  term  perfection  is  not 
strictly  applicable  to  God  himself,  or  to  the  intuition  of 
God,  and  is  applicable  only  to  our  conception  of  God,  whicli 
is  always  inadequate  and  in  need  of  completion  by  other 
conceptions.  Perfection  is  a  making  perfect,  a  completing 
or  finishing,  and  is  inapplicable  to  God,  who  is  necessarily 
being  in  its  plenitude,  to  which  nothing  can  be  added,  in 
whicli  there  is  no  imperfection,  no  w^ant,  no  void,  and  there- 
fore nothing  to  be  perfected,  completed,  or  filled  up,  finished. 
Also,  we  refuse  to  say  it,  because  the  intuition  of  God  is 
logically  prior  to  the  notion  of  perfection  or  imperfection  ; 
and  it  is  only  by  reference  to  him  as  measure  or  standard 
that  we  can  say  of  any  particular  thing  it  is  perfect  or  im- 
perfect, complete  or  incomplete.  The  intuition  of  the  di- 
vine being  is  the  intuition  of  the  divine  pleroma  or  fulness, 
and  without  that  intuition  all  our  conceptions  of  particular 
existences,  substances,  or  qualities,  would  be  meaningless,  or 
simply  imj)ossil)le.  We  do  not,  therefore,  agree  with  those 
who  suppose  our  notion  of  God  is  made  up  of  particular 
notions,  or  notions  of  distinct  excellencies  discoverable  in 
creatures,  carried  up  to  infinity,  and  added  together  as  a 
sum  total.  God  is  not  con)posed  or  made  up  of  separate  or 
distinct  excellencies  or  perfections,  but  is  originally,  in  the 
very  unity  and  simplicity  of  being,  infinite  fulness,  and  it 
is  only  in  the  intuition  of  his  being  as  infinitely  full,  and  of 
creatures  related  to  him  and  distinguishable  from  him,  that 
the  notion  of  imperfection,  want,  or  incompleteness  is  pos- 
sible. St.  Anselm,  indeed,  attempts,  in  his  Monologiiim, 
to  rise  by  induction  from  the  ^everal  finite  excellencies  dis- 
coverable  in  creatures  to  the  conce])tion  of  God  or  most 
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perfect  being.  Most  pliilosopliers,  not  of  the  first  class, 
attempt  to  do  tlie  same;  but  in  this  way,  we  attain  only  to 
abstract  being,  and  the  God  we  assert  is  only  an  abstraction, 
a  generalization,  a  creature  of  our  own  minds.  St.  Anselm 
himself  appears  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  his  Monolo- 
gium.,  in  which  he  followed  the  ordinary  method  of  the 
schools  in  his  time,  as  well  as  ours,  for  he  afterward  wrote 
his  Proslogmm,  in  which  he  adopts  quite  another  method, 
and  proceeds  in  his  demonstration  of  the  existence  and  at- 
tributes of  God  ontologically,  from  the  intuition,  or,  as  he 
says,  idea  of  the  most  perfect  being,  which  he  finds  already 
in  his  mind,  and  without  which  we  should  and  could  have 
no  mental  standard,  measure,  or  criterion  of  perfection  or 
imperfection,  of  good  or  evil. 

No  doubt  our  conception  of  God  includes  eminently  all 
onr  conceptions  of  particular  or  finite  perfections,  but  we 
do  not  say  God  includes  all  perfections,  that  summuTn  ens 
is  necessarily  suimnum  jjerfectum,  and  therefore,  as  good  is 
a  perfection,  God  is  good ;  we  say,  he  is  good  because  he  is 
being,  necessarily  good  because  he  is  necessary  being.  Good 
and  being  are  ontologically  identical,  and  no  distinction  be- 
tween them  is  possible  or  conceivable.  All  being  is  good, 
and  all  good  is  being;  all  creatures  are  good,  participate  of 
good  in  precisely  the  respect  in  which  they  participate  of 
being.  Good  and  being  are  identical  hi  re,  and  are  distin- 
guishable only  in  relation  to  ourfaculties.  Being,  considered 
in  relation  to  the  intellect,  is  called  the  True,  Verum  ;  in  re- 
lation to  the  will  or  the  appetitive  faculty,  is  called  the  Good, 
Bonuinj  in  relation  to  the  imagination,  is  called  the  Fair, 
Pulchrum;  hence  God  is  the  True,  the  Good,  and  the  Fair. 
But  truth,  goodness,  beauty,  or  fairness,  are  not  distinct  quali- 
ties added  to  being,  but  are,  ontologically  considered,  being 
itself  in  its  unity,  simplicity,  and  fulness.  He  who  says  be- 
ing, says  all  he  says  who  says  truth,  goodness,  fairness,  as  we 
are  taught,  in  fact,  by  God  himself,  who  reveals  his  name  to 
Moses,  as  I  AM  THAT  AM,  Sum  qui  Sum.  Either  the 
good  in  itself  is  being,  therefore  God,  or  it  is  nothing. 
Good,  if  good  there  be,  is  not  a  quality  or  attribute  of  be- 
ing, but  is  being  itself ;  and  creatures  are  good,  because 
through  the  creative  act  they  participate  in  being.  Hence, 
God  saw  the  things  he  had  made,  and  behold  they  were 
good,  very  good. 

The  author,  we  have  said,  holds,  as  well  as  we,  that  to  ask, 
if  God  be  good,  is  absurd ;  but  to  ask,  if  our  Creator  be 
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.good,  is  not  absurd,  for  it  is  imaginable,  though  false,  that 
an  evil  and  malignant  being  miglit  have  created  us.  Imag- 
inable, perhaps — but  supposable,  no ;  because  it  implies  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  Only  being  can  create,  for  only  be- 
ing can  act  from  its  own  energy  alone,  and  all  being  is  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  being,  good.  To  create,  is  to  produce  from 
notliing  by  the  sole  power  or  energy  of  the  creator.  Then, 
no  creature  can  create,  because  no  creature  can  act  without 
the  concurrent  action  of  being  on  which  it  is  dependent.  All 
that  is  and  is  not  creature  is  being.  To  suppose,  then,  that 
our  creator  might  have  been  evil  and  malignant  is  a  contra- 
diction, for  it  were  to  suppose  being  to  be  both  being  and 
not-being.  Our  author  by  not  discriminating  between  good 
and  moral  good,  or  good  and  virtue,  fails  to  perceive  that 
good  is  in  being,  and  evil  in  tlie  privation  of  being;  that 
good  is  positive  ;  that  evil,  like  falsehood,  is  negative  ;  and 
seems  to  imagine  that  there  is  a  positive  principle  of  evil,  as 
well  as  a  positive  principle  of  good,  which  is  Manicheism, 
or  oriental  dualism.  But  tliere  cannot  be  two  eternal  be- 
ings, one  good  and  one  evil;  for,  as  good  and  being  are 
identical,  the  idea  of  evil  is  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  being, 
precisely  as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  good. 

If  the  distinguished  author  had  really  understood  and 
accepted  our  doctrine  in  the  passage  he  cites  from  tlie  Con- 
ve7'sations  of  Our  Chib,  of  the  identity  of  good  and  God,  as 
he  professes  to  do,  he  would  have  spared  us  his  elaborate 
and  ingenious  criticism.  In  those  conversations  we  are  dis- 
cussing the  grounds  of  our  obligation  to  obey  God.  Our 
ol)ligation  to  obey  God,  or  our  duty  to  obey  him,  is  simply 
the  correlative  to  his  right  to  command  us.  Wlience,  then, 
his  right  to  command  us?  This  right  is  in  his  sovereignty. 
His  sovereignty  is  in  his  dominion  ;  his  dominion  is  in  his 
right  of  property  in  us ;  and  his  riglit  of  property  is  founded 
on  his  creative  act,  on  the  fact  that  he  lias  created  us,  on  the 
principle  that  the  thing  made  belongs  to  the  maker;  for  it 
is  the  maker  mediante  his  own  act.  God's  right  to  com- 
mand us,  then,  rests  in  the  last  analysis,  on  his  creative  act, 
and  we  are  bound  to  obey  him  because  he  is  our  creator, 
and  therefore  our  proprietor.  "  Then,"  says  one  of  the  in- 
terlocutors, "if  the  devil  were  our  creator,  we  should  be 
bound  to  obey  him."  The  autlior  agrees  with  us,  if,^<?r  impos- 
sihile,  God  were  not  our  creator,  he  would  not  have  the  right 
to  command  us,  but  denies  if,  pe?-  impossihile^  the  devil  were 
our  creator,  we  should  be  bound  to  obey  the  devil ;  for  it  is 
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not  in  tlie  fact  that  "God  is  ]iol\';  but  in  his  bein^  onr 
holy  creator,  that  his  full  claims  to  onr  alleoiance  are 
founded."  "We  can  assure  liini  that  we  are  as  far  as  he  from 
maintaininc:  tlie  proposition  that  if  the  devil,  jper  impnss')- 
Mle^  were  our  creator,  we  should  be  bound  to  obey  his  com- 
mands. And  we  had  supposed  that  no  reader  could  imao^- 
ine  for  a  moment  that  the  ])roposition  was  introduced  for 
any  purpose  but  to  show  that  it  could  not  be  enter- 
tained, because  it  implies  a  contradiction  in  terms.  To  sup- 
pose the  devil  to  create,  is  to  suppose  the  devil  to  l>e  real 
and  necessary  being,  therefore  God,  and  no  devil  at  all.  The 
proposition,  then,  is  absurd,  and  therefore  an  impossible 
proposition.  The  other  proposition  is  supposable;  because 
God  is  a  free  creator,  and  the  creative  act  is  not  necessary 
to  his  beinor;  and  to  supnose  him  not  to  be  creator,  does  in 
no  sense  suppose  him  not  to  be,  or  not  to  be  what  and  all 
he  is,  even  beino;  creator.  The  supposition  that  he  is  not 
our  creator  is  impossible  to  be  made  by  us,  for  he  only  can 
be  our  creator;  and  if  he  did  not  create  us,  we  should  not 
exist,  and  therefore  could  make  no  supposition  ;  but,  in  re- 
gard to  God  himself,  the  supposition  is  possible,  and  involves 
no  contradiction  in  terms. 

We  maintain,  simply,  that  God's  right  to  command,  or  his 
sovereignty,  rests  on  his  creative  act,  from  which  it  no 
doubt  follows  tliat  our  creator,  whoever  he  might  l)e,  would 
have  the  sovereign  right  to  command  us.  Any  being  we 
can  suppose  as  our  creator,  we  may  suppose  to  have  the 
right  of  sovereignty,  over  us;  but  we  cannot  suppose  the 
devil  our  creator,  because  the  terms,  devil  and  creator^  mu- 
tually exclude  each  other.  The  author  concedes  that  only 
onr  creator  can  have  the  right  to  command  us,  but  main- 
tains that  even  our  creator  has  that  right  only  by  virtue  of 
his  sanctity  ;  and  therefore  unless  our  creator  proves  him- 
self holy  creator  we  are  not  bound  to  obey  him.  He 
does  not  seem  to  see  that,  as  Father  John  explains  to  him. 
the  term  hoi ij  is  included  in  the  term  creator,  precisely  as  is 
the  term  being.  He  labors  to  prove,  as  the  basis  of  moral 
obligation,  tliiit  God  is  holy.  But  what  does  he  understand 
by  proving  that  God  is  holy?  That  holiness  or  sanctity  is 
distinguishable  from  real  and  necessary  being,  or  that  it  is 
inclutled  in  it  ?  He  must  undei-staml  the  latter,  or  that  real 
and  necessary  being  is  necessarily  'sanctity.  The  judgment, 
God  is  holy,  is  analytic,  not  syntiietic,  for  the  predicate  is 
contained  in,  not  added  to  the  subject,  and  is  therefore  in- 
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eluded  in  the  term  creator.  To  say  God  is  our  Iwly  creator, 
is  to  say  in  reality  no  more  than  to  say  God  is  onr  creator. 
The  antlior  is  misled  by  his  psychology,  and  does  not  see 
that  the  distinction  he  makes  between  the  essence  of  God 
and  his  attributes  is  only  a  distinction  ex  ]}arte  sidjecti,  to 
which  there  is  no  corresponding  distinction  ex  parte  ohjecti ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  God  is  e7is  simplicissimum.  The 
jndgment,  God  is  creator,  or  God  is  sovei-eign,  is  synthetic, 
for  the  predicate  is  something  joined  to,  not  contained  in 
the  subject ;  but  God  is  being,  is  self-existent,  is  necessary, 
is  eternal,  is  immutable,  is  intelligent,  is  wise,  is  powerful, 
is  good,  or  is  holy,  is  an  analytic  judgment,  for  tl)e  predi- 
cate explains  the  subject,  but  adds  nothing  to  it.  AVho  says 
ens,  or  being,  says  all  of  God  considered  in  himself  that  can 
be  said.  SUM  QUI  SUM  is  all  that  God  can  say  of  his 
own  nature  to  us  through  natural  reason  ;  and  all  we  say 
of  him,  however  we  multiply  oui-  words  or  vary  our  forms 
of  expression,  is  simply  QUI  EST.  Adjectives  and  quali- 
fying terms  add  nothing  to  simple  ens,  or  being,  and  are 
necessary  only  because  our  faculties  cannot  take  in  at  one 
view  all  of  being  that  is  intelligible  to  us,  or  because  it  is 
necessary  to  guard  against  the  false  meanings  an  erroneous 
philosophy  has  attached  to  the  word. 

The  author  maintains,  as  a  vital  point,  that  moral  truth, 
by  which  he  means  the  morally  good  or  the  morally  obli- 
gatory, is  a  simple  synthetic  judgment.  As  to  its  simplicity, 
we  say  nothing,  for  we  are  not  quite  clear  as  to  what  the 
authoi-  means  by  a  simple  judgment,  or  in  what  sense  he 
holds  a  synthetic  judgment  is  or  can  be  simple.  But  that 
the  moral  judgment  is  a  synthetic  judgment,  or  a  judgment 
in  which  the  predicate  is  joined  to  the  subject,  not  con- 
tained in  it,  we  hold  to  be  unquestionable.  But  if  this  be 
so,  how  can  the  author  hold  that  it  is  simple  necessary  truth, 
identically  God  himself?  Where,  in  such  case,  is  the  syn- 
thesis? Every  judgment,  the  logicians  tell  us,  has  three 
terms:  subject,  predicate,  and  copula.  When  the  predicate 
is  identical  with  the  subject,  or  is  contained  in  the  subject, 
the  judgment  is  analytic  ;  when  the  three  terms  are  distinct, 
and  no  "one  of  them  can  be  identiiied  with  another,  or  both 
of  the  others,  the  judgment  is  a  synthetic  judgment.  The 
author  says  moral  truth  is  a  synthetic  judgment.  Then  he 
must  find  in  it  a  real  synthesis  of  three  distinct  terms  not 
resolvable  one  into  another.  Then  how  can  he  klentify  it 
with  the  single  term,  as  he  does  when   he  identifies  it  with 
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God  ?  Does  he  not  see  that  when  he  does  so,  he  contradicts 
himself,  and  makes  the  judgment  analytic,  not  synthetic  ? 

The  author  has  misunderstood  us,  and  those  who  agree 
witii  us,  in  supposing  that  we  identify  moral  truth  with 
God.  We  identify  all  necessary  trutli,  therefore  the  good 
in  itself,  and  therefore  the  ideal  or  apodictic  term  of  the 
moral  judgment  with  God.  But  we  hold  that  the  judgment 
itself  is  synthetic,  and,  like  all  synthetic  judgments,  affirms 
a  real  synthesis  of  the  subject  and  predicate,  or  of  the  nec- 
essary and  contingent,  or  being  and  existences.  The  tliree 
terms  of  the  judgment  cannot  be  found  in  ens,  or  God  as 
being.  They  can  be  found  only  in  three  terms  of  the  real 
synthesis  of  things,  ens  creat  existentias.  The  moral  judg- 
ment demands  as  its  condition  the  ideal  formula,  or  the  real 
synthetic  judgment  a  priori,  without  which,  as  Kant  de- 
monstrates, no  synthetic  judgments  a  posteriori  are  possible. 
The  principle  of  the  moral  judgment  is  in  the  three  terms 
united  of  this  formula,  not  in  any  one  of  them  taken  singly. 
Being  alone  cannot  give  us  the  conception  of  sovereignty, 
of  law,  or  obligation,  without  which  there  can  be  no  moral 
judgment;  existence  alone,  or  creation  alone,  cannot  furnish 
the  principle,  for  neither  is  apprehensible  or  conceivable 
without  ens,  the  iirst  term  of  the  formula.  There  can  be 
no  moral  obligation,  unless  there  are  creatures;  there  can 
be  no  creatures  without  the  creative  act;  and  no  creative 
act  without  ens  necessarium  et  reale,  or  real  and  necessary 
being.  The  author,  however  strenuously  he  insists  on  the 
intrinsic  nature  of  good  and  evil,  does  not  attempt  to  de- 
duce analytically  the  conception  of  moral  obligation  from 
the  conception  of  the  being  or  the  attributes  of  God.  "It 
is  not,"  he  says,  "  on  his  being  holy,  but  on  his  being  our 
holy  creator,  that  his  full  claims  on  our  allegiance  are  found- 
ed." God  is  not,  we  repeat,  a  necessary  creator,  and  the 
creative  act  is  not  included  in  tlie  conception  of  the  being, 
or  the  attributes  of  God.  Therefore  the  author  must  mod- 
ify his  assertion,  and  instead  of  saying  moral  truth  is  God, 
he  must  say  it  is  God  ruediante  actu  suo  creativo,  and  agree 
with  us,  that  the  principle  of  moral  obligation  is  in  the  di- 
vine creative  act. 

Take  the  instance  once  more  of  the  jewel.  I  am  bound 
to  restore  my  friend's  deposit,  and  am  morally  wrong  if  I 
do  not.  But  this  particular  judgment  depends  on  the  more 
general  judgment,  I  am  bound  to  render  unto  every  one 
his  own,  or  his  due.     This  is  the  principle  of  justice.     Not 
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to  render  unto  every  one  his  own  or  his  due  is  to  be  unjust, 
to  viohite  the  demands  of  justice.  TJie  moral  jud(>:ment  in 
the  instance  selected  is  not  that  the  jewel  deposited  with  me 
by  my  friend  for  safe  keeping  is  still  his,  but  that  being  his, 
I  ought  in  justice  to  restore  it  on  his  reclaiming  it.  The  es- 
sential and  distinctive  moral  judgment  is  expressed  by  this 
word  ought,  M'hich  is  the  same  as  the  word  owe,  and  in  all 
languages  the  judgment  is  expressed  by  an  equivalent  word. 
In  all  languages  we  know  any  thing  of,  moral  obligation  is 
expressed  as  deht,  something  owed,  and  to  he  paid.  I  owe 
to  justice  the  restoration  of  iny  friend's  jewel,  or  its  restora- 
tion is  a  debt  due  to  justice.  Justice,  strictly  taken,  how- 
ever, expresses  the  moral  relation  between  God  and  his 
creatures,  or  the  claims  of  God  as  creator  on  them,  rather 
than  God,  or  the  supreme  being  himself ;  though  taken  ab- 
solutely, and  as  the  just  in  itself,  it  is  and  must  be  God, 
identical  with  his  infinite  and  eternal  being.  The  real  mor- 
al judgment,  then,  is,  I  owe  to  God  the  restoration  of  my 
friend's  deposit,  or  the  restoration  of  my  friend's  deposit  is 
a  debt  due  to  God.  Grant  now  the  owner  of  the  debt  is 
God,  the  debt  itself  cannot  be  God,  for  it  is  alike  distin- 
guished from  him  and  from  me.  Whence  comes  this  debt? 
How  comes  it  that  I  owe  it  to  the  supreme  being?  I  owe 
and  can  owe  it  to  him  only  for  the  reason  that  he  is  my 
owner.  If  I  owned  myself,  and  my  actions,  I  could  not 
owe  him  the  restoration,  for  being  my  own  owner,  neither 
he  nor  any  one  else  could  place  me  under  moral  obligation, 
or  call  me  to  an  account  for  my  acts,  or  any  use  I  see  prop- 
er to  make  of  myself.  The  moral  judgment,  then,  implies 
God  as  my  owner,  or  the  judgment,  I  owe  myself,  and 
therefore  my  acts  to  God.  God'owns  me  and  my  acts,  and 
I  owe  all  I  am,  all  I  have,  all  I  can  do  to  him.  Whence 
this  divine  ownership,  the  principle  of  all  moral  obliga- 
tion? It  certainly  is  not  identifiable  with  the  divine  being, 
or  in  other  words,  the  divine  ownership  in  which  is  found- 
ed all  moral  obligation,  is  not  inherent  in  or  identical  with 
tlie  divine  nature  or  essence,  and  therefore  tlie  distinctively 
moral  truth  is  not  and  cannot  be  identically  God  himself. 
_  This  divine  ownership  can  be  founded  only  in  the  crea- 
tive act  of  God,  by  which  he,  by  his  sole  energy,  creates  me 
from  nothing.  As  the  author  himself  concedes,  when  he 
says  of  God,  "  It  is  not  on  his  being  holy,  but  on  his  being 
our  holy  creator,  that  his  full  claims  on  our  allegiance  are 
founded."     He  owns  us  because  he  has  made  us,  for  the 
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thin<r  inade  belonii:;s  to  the  maker.  The  distinctively  inoraL 
judo;inent,  then,  is  not,  in  all  its  terms,  a  necessary  jnda:- 
ment,  or  necessary  truth,  as  the  author  asserts,  for  the  obli- 
gation depends  immediately  on  the  copula,  or  creative  act 
of  God.  The  ideal  or  necessary  term  of  the  judgment  is 
God,  as  it  is  in  every  judgment,  but  the  predicate  and  cop- 
ula are  distinguishable  from  him  as  the  act  and  its  product 
are  distinguishable  from  tlie  actor;  are,  as  in  the  divine 
judgment  or  primitive  intuition  itself,  contingent,  since,  as 
we  constantly  repeat,  creation  ex  parte  Deiis  a  free  and  not 
a  necessary  act.  The  principle  that  the  thing  made  is  the 
maker's  is  a  necessary  and  eternal  truth,  but  that  any  thing 
•is  made,  or  that  the  occasion  is  created  for  the  application 
of  the  principle,  is  a  contingent  fact,  dependent  on  the  will 
of  God  to  create  or  not  to  create.  Hence  the  eternal  law, 
of  which  all  just  laws  are  transcripts,  is  eternal  oidy  ex 
parte  Dei,  not  in  its  subjects,  save  in  the  sense  that  God's  free 
purpose  and  decree  to  create  them  is  eternal,  or,  as  is  more 
commonly  said,  from  eternity.  We  cannot,  tlien,  accept, 
without  important  qualifications,  the  author's  assertion  that 
the  moral  judgment  is  simple  and  necessary,  that  is,  simple 
necessary  truth.  Simple  necessary  truth  is  God,  we  grant ; 
but  the  moral  judgment  is  not  the  judgment  God  is,  but 
the  judgment  God  is  our  owner,  or  we  owe  to  God  our  ex- 
istence, and  therefore  our  actions.  We  owe  and  can  owe 
ourselves  and  actions  to  him,  only  because  he  is  our  maker. 
The  owing  depends  on  creation,  and  coimects  us  morall}', 
as  the  creative  act  connects  us  physically,  witli  God. 

The  author  seems  at  one  time  to  be  an  exclusive  psychol- 
ogist, and  at  another  an  exclusive  ontoiogist,  and  we  find 
him  nowhere  recollecting  that  the  primitive  judgment  is  the 
synthesis  of  t\\Q  primum  ontologicum'A^\'^  \\\q,  primum psy- 
chologicum.  In  declaring  the  moral  judgment  necessary, 
or,  as  he  understands  it,  necessary  truth,  therefore  God,  he 
makes  the  judgment  analytic,  not  synthetic,  and  therefore 
exclusively  ontological.  He  confounds  good  with  moral 
good,  or  the  good  in  itself  with  the  moral  obligation  of 
creatures  to  seek  good  ^s,  their  final  cause  ;  as  he  confounds 
the  good  as  final  cause,  or  beatitude,  with  the  good  as  first 
cause.  The  good  in  both  cases  is  ontologically  the  same, 
indeed,  but  not  the  same  in  respect  of  moral  truth.  Moral 
science,  or  the  science  of  ethics,  is  founded  on  the  two-fold 
relation  of  creatures  to  God  ;  their  relation  to  him  as  first 
cause,  and  their  relation  to  him  as  final  cause.     Creatures 
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have  a  double  movement,  that  of  procession  by  his  creative 
act  from  God  as  tirst  cause,  and  their  return  to  him,  without 
absorj)tion  in  him,  as  their  final  cause,  their  last  end,  or  be- 
atitude. God  is  the  terminus  a  quo  and  the  terminus  ad 
quern  of  all  existences.  Creation, — since  it  is  the  free  act  of 
God,  the  free  act  of  reason,  intelliojence,  wisdom,  love,  as 
well  as  power, — must  be  an  2icX propter  jinem^  for  some  end 
and  for  some  good  end,  and  therefore  for  an  end  insepara- 
ble from  being.  But  as  God  only  is  being,  and  is  all  being, 
or  being  in  its  plenitude,  qui  est,  the  end  for  which  he 
creates  mUvSt  be  himself.  As  he  is  the  end  for  which  he 
creates  and  creatures  exist, — "all  things  are  by  him  and  for 
him," — he  is  our  end,  and  our  good  is  in  our  return  to  him 
as  our  iinal  cause.  Onr  good,  or  the  good  for  which  crea- 
tures exist,  is  in  his  being  or  eternal  essence.  But  our 
moral  good  is  not  in  simply  returning  or  attaining  to  him 
as  our  last  end,  but  in  doing  so  voluntarily,  by  our  own 
free  act;  for  we  are  created  with  free  will.  Our  obligation 
to  return  to  God  is  imposed  by  the  creative  act,  which,  as  a 
free  act,  is  the  act  of  the  divine  will.  The  obligation  is, 
then,  imposed  by  the  will  of  God,  and  consequently  has  the 
essential  characteristic  of  law  ;  since,  as  Suarez  tells  us,  there 
is  no  law  without  some  will  commanding.  It  connects  us 
in  the  moral,  as  the  creative  act  connects  us  in  the  physical 
order  with  God,  and  is  the  copula  between  being  and  exist- 
ences, the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  ideal  judgment; 
only  in  the  moral  order  the  subject  and  predicate  change 
sides,  and  existences  attain  to  being  as  the  product  of  their 
free  activity. 

It  is  not  difficult,  now,  to  clear  up  the  mystery  and  solve  the 
problems  which  come  up  as  to  the  principles  of  morality, — 
the  first  part  of  natural  moral  theology,  or  speculative 
ethics.  Are  we  asked  what  is  good  ?  We  answer,  God. 
Are  we  asked  what  is  our  good  ?  We  answer  again,  God. 
Are  we  asked  why  is  he  our  good  ?  We  answer,  because  he 
is  the  good  in  itself.  Why  is  he  the  good  in  itself  ?  Be- 
cause he  is  being,  being  in  itself,  and  all  good  is  in  being, 
or  rather  is  being.  If  you  ask  us  what  is  moral  good  I  we 
answer,  in  voluntarily  returning  to  God,  without  absorption 
in  him,  as  our  final  cause  or  last  end.  If  you  ask  why  we 
ai-e  morally  obliged  to  return  to  God  as  our  last  end,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  seek  our  own  good,  we  answer,  because  it  is 
the  will  of  God,  as  he  himself  declares  in  the  very  act  of 
creating  us  for  that  end.     If  it  is  asked,  why  are  we  bound 
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to  obey  the  will  of  God  ?  we  answer,  because  he  has  made 
us,  and  we  are  his ;  he  is  our  owner,  and  the  owner  may  do 
what  he  pleases  with  his  own.  We  may  go  behind  the  will 
of  God  to  find  the  reason  of  the  law,  for  the  reason  of  the 
law  is  in  his  own  eternal  reason  ;  but  we  cannot  go  behind 
the  will  itself  to  lind  the  reason  of  our  ol)edience.  God 
wills,  is  always  the  sufficient  reason  of  man's  obedience,  be- 
cause his  will  is  the  will  of  man's  sovereign.  To  this  last 
answer  only  does  our  author  try  to  frame  an  objection,  but 
he  does  not  succeed.  If  God  were  not  holy,  he  reasons,  even 
though  our  creator,  we  should  not  be  bound  to  obey  him  ; 
and  yet  he  does  not  found  the  obligation  to  obedience  on 
the  divine  sanctity,  for  he  says  expressly,  "  It  is  not  on  his 
being  holy,  but  on  his  being  our  holy  creator^  that  his  full 
claims  on  our  allegiance  are  founded."  What  he  means  is, 
that  the  obligation  is  imposed  neither  by  the  sanctity  alone, 
nor  by  the  creative  act  alone,  but  by  both  conjointly  ;  so  that 
if  we  could  conceive  an  unholy  creator,  we  should  not  be 
bound  to  obey  him.  We  are  bound  to  do  the  will  of  him 
whose  we  are,  and  we  are  his  who  creates  us,  for  we  are  the 
creator  mediante  the  creative  act,  which  act  is  his.  If  we 
could  suppose  the  devil  to  be  our  creator,  and  devil  still,  we 
should  be  bound  to  do  the  devil's  bidding — no  question  of 
that.  But,  as  we  have  sufficiently  shown,  we  cannot  suppose 
the  devil  to  be  our  creator,  because  only  being  can  create, 
and  no  evil  or  malignant  being  is  supposable,  conceivable,  or 
imaginable,  since  the  idea  of  bi'ing  and  the  idea  of  good  are 
identical ;  or  all  being,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  being,  is  good. 
The  difficulty  of  the  author  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  he 
confounds  ens  with  existens,  and  as  existences  or  creatures 
are  evil  or  malignant  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  it  implies, 
in  his  mind,  no  contradiction  in  terms  to  suppose  or  imagine 
an  evil  and  malignant  being,  therefore  an  evil  or  malignant 
creator.  In  loose  popular  language  we  may  and  do  call  ex- 
istences or  creatures,  beings ;  but  philosophers  should  use 
language  more  strictly,  and  with  more  exactness  and  pre- 
cision. The  distinction  between  being  and  existence  or 
creature,  ens  and  existens,  is  important  and  valid,  and  would 
save  us  much  needless  perplexity  and  much  unmeaning 
speculation,  if  observed.  The  ])ractice  of  the  schools,  of 
using  the  term  ens  indiscriminately  for  being  and  existence, 
real  being  and  possible  being,  necessary  being  and  contin- 
gent being, — as  if  the  contingent  and  the  necessary,  the  pos- 
sible and  the  real,  the  creature  and  creator,  could  be  put 
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in  the  same  category, — is  as  unphilosopliical  as  any  thing 
well  can  be,  and  seldom  fails  to  have  a  most  injurious  effect 
on  our  speculations.  To  suppose  the  devil  creator,  is  to  sup- 
pose the  devil  being,  therefore  good  and  hoi}',  as  we  have 
said,  and  no  devil  at  all.  Has  the  author  ever  undertaken 
the  refutation  of  Manicheism  ?  If  he  has,  will  he  tell  us 
what,  in  his  view,  is  the  principle  of  that  refutation?  If  he 
supposes  it  possible  that  there  should  be  an  evil  and  malignant 
being,  how  can  he  demonstrate  the  falsity,  or  logically  refute 
the  doctrine  of  two  original  and  eternal  principles — the  one 
good,  and  the  other  evil  ? 

Indeed,  the  author  seems  to  us  to   go    further   in  the 
Manichean   direction    than  he  suspects.     He  makes  evil  a 

?ositive  quality  of  actions.  This  he  expressly  maintains, 
'hen  it  must  be  a  positive  quality  of  actors.  Then  it  must 
have  a  positive  original  principle  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
good,  for  good  cannot  create  evil.  Then  he  must  suppose 
two  eternal  principles ;  therefore  two  eternal  self-existent 
beings,  two  Gods,  the  one  good,  the  other  evil.  He  teaches 
us  that  morally  good  and  morally  evil  are  both  positive.  But 
St.  Thomas  holds,  and  so  do  most  theologians,  that  good 
alone  is  the  object  of  the  will ;  consequently,  that  malice  or 
evil  will  is  privative,  not  positive,  which  must  be  the  fact  if, 
as  we  maintain,  good  and  being  are  identical.  But  the 
author,  though  he  asserts  the  identity  of  God  and  good,  does 
not  recognize  the  identity  of  good  and  being,  for  he  con- 
ceives, and  even  speaks  of  an  evil  and  malignant  being,  as 
implying  no  contradiction  in  terms.  The  good,  in  his  con- 
ception, is  not  being,  but  a  quality,  attribute,  or  accident  of 
being.  Accidentally,  or  as  a  fact,  being  is  good,  but  not 
necessarily  good  in  that  it  is  being.  That  good,  however, 
is  an  accident  of  being,  in  the  sdiolastic  sense,  he  cannot 
hold,  for  he  holds  that  the  good  is  a  necessary  truth.  He 
can,  then,  hold  it  as  an  attribute  of  being  only  in  the  sense 
that  the  scholastics  distinguish  attributes  from  accidents, — 
that  is,  as  an  essential  and  necessary  attribute,  indistinguish- 
able from  the  essence  of  the  subject,  attribute  only  in  our 
mode  of  conceiving,  but  in  reality  no  attribute  at  all,  but 
the  subject  itself.  Substance  stands  under  and  supports 
accidents,  but  does  not  stand  under  and  support  essential 
attributes,  for  they  are  the  substance  itself.  The  author 
labors  at  great  length  and  with  much  earnestness  to  show 
that  good  is  identical  neither  with  the  free  command  nor 
with  the  necessary  command  of  God,  that  is,  with  the  act 
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of  God  ;  tlien,  in  identifying  God  and  good  as  he  does,  he 
must  identify  good  with  the  eternal  heing  of  God,  and  holds, 
if  he  understands  himself,  that  the  good  and  real  and  neces- 
sary being  are  identical,  and  that  evil  being  is  as  much  a 
contradiction  in  terms  as  an  evil  good,  or  a  good  evil.  If 
so,  he  must  concede  that  evil  is  not  positive,  but  negative, — 
not  being,  but  privation  of  being ;  consequently,  that  we 
cannot  will  evil,  because  evil  being  nothing  in  itself,  to  will 
evil  would  be  to  will  nothing,  and  to  will  nothing  is  simply 
not  to  will. 

Assuming,  now,  good  and  being  to  be  identical,  and  our 
good  to  be  from  and  in  being,  we  can  understand  why  the 
love  of  God  imposes  on  us  the  obligation  of  returning  to 
him  as  our  final  cause.  The  law,  though  imposed  by  the 
will  of  God,  is  yet  not  an  arbitrary  laAV,  for  it  is  the  expres- 
sion of  his  eternal  reason,  or  his  intrinsic  wisdom,  goodness, 
love.  He  enjoins  us  to  return  to  him,  because  it  is  only  in 
him  that  there  is  or  can  be  any  good  or  beatitude  for  us. 
Our  good,  as  the  good  itself,  is  in  being,  and  there  is  and 
can  be  no  being  but  God  ;  for  he  only  can  say  sum  qui  sum, 
As  without  him  as  first  cause  we  could  not  exist,  so  without 
him  as  linal  cause  we  can  have  no  beatitude,  cannot  exist  as 
blest ;  without  him  as  first  cause  we  should  be  nothing  in 
the  order  of  physical  existence,  so  without  him  as  final 
cause  we  should  be  nothing  in  the  moral  order  or  order  of 
beatitude.  All  movement  toward  God  as  our  last  end  is  a 
movement  toward  being,  in  which  alone  is  beatitude ;  all 
movement  in  the  moral  direction  from  God  is  a  movement 
away  from  being  toward  no-being,  therefore  toward  evil. 
Even  the  omnipotence  of  God  cannot  make  it  otherwise, 
because  he  cannot  provide  for  beatitude  without  being,  or 
create  existences  that  sliall  have  being  in  themselves,  or  not 
have  their  being  in  him,  in  his  own  necessary,  eternal,  and 
immutable  being.  Hence  his  law,  imposing  upon  us  the 
duty  of  returning  to  him  as  our  end,  imposes  upon  us  no 
obhgation  but  that  of  seeking  our  real  beatitude  where,  and 
only  where,  it  can  be  found.     Hence  the  law  of  God  is 

food,  and  philosophy  itself  requires  us  to  say  with  the 
'salmist,  "The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting 
souls;  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the 
simple.  The  precepts  of  the  Lord  are  right,  giving  joy  to 
hearts;  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  lightsome,  giving 
light  to  the  eyes."  God  is  the  fulness  of  beatitude,  because 
the  fulness  of  being,  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  com- 
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mand  us  in  his  law  what  is  not  for  our  gc»od,  because  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  command  what  is  repugnant  to  his 
own  nature  and  essence.  Ilis  law,  then,  is  the  expression 
toward  us  of  his  love,  not  his  wrath,  and  is  our  friend,  not 
our  enemy.  Therefore  the  good  love  the  law  and  joy  to  do 
the  will  of  God.  In  keeping  his  commandments  there  is 
joy,  and  in  doing  his  will  there  is  peace. 

We  may  now  understand  the  question  of  evil.  Evil  is  no 
positive  being  or  existence;  it  is  simply  privative.  There 
is,  then,  and  can  be  no  physical  evil,  for  all  positive  physical 
existence  is  good,  inasmuch  as  it  participates  through  the 
creative  act  in  being.  The  only  sort  of  evil  that  can  be 
conceived  is  moral  evil,  and  that  is  not  a  positive  object  or 
quality  of  the  will,  any  more  than  falsehood  is  a  positive 
object  or  quality  of  the  understanding.  It  has  pleased  God 
to  create  men  free  moral  agents,  or  with  free  will,  which 
enables  them  to  act  not  merely  ad  finem,  but  also  propter 
finem.  Free  will  implies  freedom  of  election,  or  power  of 
choice.  Now,  being  created  thus  free,  we  may  choose  or 
will  to  act  for  God,  that  is,  to  return  to  him  as  our  chosen 
final  cause,  and  if  so,  we  move  morally  toward  good,  and 
there  is  and  can  be  no  evil  for  us.  Nothing  can  harm  us, 
or  do  us  the  least  conceivable  injury  ;  pain,  suffering,  trials, 
afflictions,  temptations,  however  grievous  while  they  last, 
are  no  evils,  and  are  simply  effective  means  to  help  us  on 
in  our  march  toward  our  final  beatitude.  We  may,  also, 
choose  not  to  act  for  God  as  our  final  cause,  to  disregard  his 
law,  and  to  turn,  as  it  were,  our  backs  upon  him,  and  depart 
from  him.  We  then  depart  from  being,  and  turn  our  faces 
and  march  toward  no-being,  toward  —  nothing.  The  evil 
is  not,  then,  in  something  positively  inflicted  on  us,  but  in 
tlie  rejection  of  the  positive,  and  seeking  our  good  where  it 
is  not,  and  in  what  is  not.  We,  then,  under  the  moral  point 
of  view,  precipitate  ourselves  into  the  abyss  of  intinite  want, 
where  there  is  no  bread  for  our  hunger,  no  water  for  our 
thirst.  The  soul  participating  as  creature  in  being,  and  as 
creature  having  its  being  not  in  itself,  has  necessarily  wants 
and  desires,  all  good,  since  they  spring  from  being,  which 
only  being  can  till  up  or  satisfy.  Consequently,  when  it  takes 
its  portion  of  goods,  turns  its  back  on  God,  and  departs  for  a 
far  countr}-,  it  leaves  behind  all  that  could  satisfy  its  inherent 
desires,  its  internal  wants,  while  its  wants  and  desires  remain 
in  full  force.  The  soul  then  suffers  the  rage,  the  torture, 
the  agony  of  wants  untilled,  desires  unsatisfied.     What  it 
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suffers  is  not  something  positive,  but  the  want  or  privation 
of  something  positive.  As  heaven  or  beatitnde  is  in  the 
satisfaction  or  replenisliment  of  tlie  soul  with  being,  so 
hell,  its  opposite,  the  culmination  of  evil,  the  torments  of 
the  damned,  we  may  suppose  to  consist  not  in  something 
positive  inflicted,  but  in  tlie  absence  of  this  replenishment 
with  the  consciousness  of  having  forfeited  it, — in  the  ever- 
lasting unappeasement  of  our  inherent  desires,  in  the  ever- 
lasting torture  of  wants  unfilled. 

As  evil  is  privative,  it  is  never  any  thing  positively 
willed,  and  we  never  do  and  never  can  will  evil  simply  for 
the  sake  of  evil.  All  sin  implies  malice,  but  malice,  evil 
will,  as  we  say,  does  not  imply  the  willing  of  evil  for  the 
sake  of  evil.  All  evil  is  in  carentia  of  some  sort.  When 
the  soul  turns  away  from  God  as  its  final  cause,  it  does  not 
mean  to  reject  good,  but  means  to  find  it  in  creatures,  or  in 
itself,  ignorant,  or  not  reflecting,  that  it  cannot  find  it  there. 
In  not  willing  God  as  our  good,  we  still  will  to  fill  up  our 
wants,  to  appease  our  desires,  therefore  will  beatitude.  But 
elsewhere  tlian  in  God  our  beatitude  is  not,  for  besides  him 
there  are  only  his  creatures,  and  they  have  being  only  in 
him,  none  in  themselves.  The  evil  is  not  in  our  being 
created  w^itli  wants  and  desires  that  only  being  can  satisfy, 
for  these  spring  from  the  high  destiny  of  our  nature,  but  in 
not  seeking  their  satisfaction,  where,  and  where  only  it  can 
be  found.  But  even  this  is  not  the  result  of  pure  malice, 
but  of  the  ignorance  which  mistakes  the  creature  for  the 
creator,  or  the  weakness  that  shrinks  from  the  effort  neces- 
sary to  forego  a  present,  temporary,  and  relative  good,  for  the 
real  and  eternal  good. 

Other  questions,  and  important  questions,  too,  there  are, 
in  the  first  part  of  morals,  but,  as  we  are  not  wiiting  a  trea- 
tise of  moral  philosophy,  we  are  not  requii-ed  here  to  solve 
them.  If  we  mistake  not,  they  are  all  solvable  by  the  aid 
of  the  principles  and  metiiod  we  have  briefly  and  feebly 
defended  in  modification  of  the  principles  and  doctrines  set 
forth  by  our  author.  At  any  rate,  it  is  time  to  bring  our 
review  of  the  first  chapter  of  his  Philosophical  Introduction 
to  a  close.  We  may,  perhaps,  return  to  his  volume  hereaf- 
ter, and  offer  some  further  remarks,  for  we  consider  his 
publication,  however  mucli  we  may  differ  from  him,  an 
event  in  our  English-speaking  world.  It  can  hardly  fail  to 
provoke  thought,  and  compel  our  frivolous  public  to  betake 
themselves  to  graver  studies,  and  profounder  investigations. 
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'No  man,  probably,  will  be  found,  to  whom  his  work  will 
prove  less  satisfactory  than  to  ourselves;  yet  we  can  assure 
him  that  wc  have  not  only  a  high  esteem  for  him  person- 
ally, but  for  his  work,  which,  under  many  points  of  view, 
we  regard  as  a  great  work,  marked  at  times  by  profound, 
frequently  by  ingenious,  and  always  by  independent  and 
manly  thought. 
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[From  The  Catholic  World  for  1869 1 
ARTICLE  I. 

Mr.  Leckt  divides  his  work  into  live  chapters.  The  first 
chapter  is  preliminary,  and  discusses  "the  nature  and  foun- 
dations of  morals,"  its  obligation  and  motives  ;  the  second 
treats  of  the  morals  of  the  pagan  empire  ;  the  third  gives 
the  author's  view  of  the  causes  of  the  conversion  of  Rome 
and  the  triumpli  of  Christianity  in  the  empire ;  the  fourth 
the  progress  and  deterioration  of  European  morals  from 
Constandtie  to  Charlemagne  ;  and  the  liftli  the  changes  ef- 
fected from  time  to  time  in  the  position  of  women.  The 
author  does  not  confine  himself  strictly  within  the  period 
named,  but,  in  order  to  make  his  account  intelligible,  gives 
us  the  history  of  what  preceded  and  what  has  followed  it ; 
so  that  his  book  gives  one,  from  his  point  of  view,  the  phi- 
losophy and  the  entire  history  of  European  morals  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  present. 

The  subject  of  this  work  is  one  of  great  importance  in 
the  general  history  of  the  race,  and  of  deep  interest  to  all 
who  are  not  incapable  of  serious  and  sustained  thought. 
Mr.  Lecky  is  a  man  of  some  ability,  of  considerable  first  or 
second-hand  learning,  and  has  evidently  devoted  both  time 
and  study  to  his  subject.  His  style  is  clear,  animated,  vig- 
orous and  dignified;  but  his  work  lacks  condensation  and 
true  perspective.  He  dwells  too  long  on  points  compara- 
tively unimportant,  and  repeats  the  same  things  over  and 

*  History  of  European  MornU,  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne.  By 
William  Edward  Hartpoole  Lecky,  M.  A.  London  :  1869. 
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over  aficain,  and  brin2;s  jiroofs  after  proofs  to  eptablish  what 
is  mere  commonplace  to  the  scholar,  till  he  becomes  not  a 
little  tedious.  He  seems  to  write  nnder  the  impression  that 
the  public  he  is  addressine;  knows  nothino;  of  his  subject, 
and  is  slow  of  understanding.  He  evidently  supposes  that 
he  is  writing  something  very  important,  and  quite  new  to  the 
whole  readinsf  world.  Yet  we  have  found  nothing  new  in 
his  work,  either  in  substance  or  in  presentation,  nothing — 
not  even  an  error  or  a  sophism — that  had  not  been  said, 
and  as  well  said,  a  hundred  times  before  him  ;  we  cannot 
discover  a  single  new  fact,  or  a  single  new  view  of  a  fact, 
that  can  throw  any  additional  light  on  European  morals 
in  any  period  of  European  history.  Yet  we  may  say  Mr. 
Lecky,  though  not  an  original  or  a  profound  thinker,  is 
above  the  average  of  English  Protestant  writers,  and  com- 
piles with  passable  taste,  skill,  and  judgment. 

We  know  little  of  the  author,  except  as  the  author  of  the 
book  before  us,  and  of  a  previous  work,  on  Rdiionalism  in 
Europe^  and  we  have  no  vehement  desire  to  know  anything 
more  of  him.  He  belongs,  with  some  shades  of  difference, 
to  a  class  represented,  in  England,  by  Buckle,  J.  Stuart 
Mill,  Frank  Newman,  and  James  Martineau  ;  and  of  which 
the  Westminster  Review  is  the  organ;  in  France  by  M. 
Yacherot,  Jules  Simon,  and  Ernest  Renan  ;  and,  in  this 
country,  by  Professor  Di'a|)er,  of  this  city,  and  a  host  of  in- 
ferior writers.  They  are  not  Christians,  and  yet  would  not 
like  to  be  called  anti-Christians  ;  they  are  judges,  not  advo- 
cates, and,  seated  on  the  high  judicial  bench,  they  pronounce, 
as  they  flatter  themselves,  an  impaiiial  and  final  judgment 
on  all  moral,  religious,  and  philosophical  codes,  and  assign 
to  each  its  part  of  good  and  its  part  of  evil.  They  aim  to 
hold  an  even  balance  between  the  church  and  the  sects,  be- 
tween Christian  morals  and  pagan  morals,  and  l)etween  the 
several  pagan  religions  and  the  Christian  religion,  all  of 
which  they  look  upon  as  dead  and  gone,  except  with  the 
ignorant,  the  stupid,  and  the  superstitious.  Of  this  class 
Mr.  Lecky  is  a  distinguished  member,  though  less  brilliant 
as  a  wi-iter  than  Penan,  and  less  pleasing  as  well  as  less  sci- 
entific than  our  own  Draper. 

The  writers  of  this  class  do  not  profess  to  break  with 
Christian  civilization,  or  to  reject  religion  or  morals,  but 
strive  to  assert  a  irioralit}''  without  God,  and  a  Christianity 
without  Christ.  They  deny  in  words  neither  God  nor  Christ, 
but  they  find  no  use  for  either.     They  deny  neither  the 
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possibility  nor  tlie  fact  of  the  supernatural,  but  find  no  need 
of  it,  and  no  place  for  it.  Tiiey  concede  providence,  but 
resolve  it  into  a  fixed  natural  law,  and  are  what  we  sliould 
call  naturalists,  if  naturalism  had  not  received  so  many  di- 
verse meanings.  In  their  own  estimation,  they  are  not 
philosophers,  moralists,  or  divines,  but  really  2;ods,  who 
know,  of  themselves,  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong, 
truth  and  error,  and  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  jndge  all  men 
and  ages,  all  moralities,  philosophies,  and  religions,  by  the 
infallible  standard  which  each  one  of  them  is,  or  has  in  him- 
self. They  are  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  Satan  to 
our  mother  Eve,  "  Ye  shall  be  as  gods." 

Mr.  Lecky,  in  his  preliminar}'^  chapter,  on  the  nature  and 
foundation  of  morals,  refutes  even  ably  and  conclusively  the 
utilitarian  school  of  morals,  and  defends  what  he  calls  the 
"intuitive"  school.  He  contends  that  it  is  impossible  to 
found  morals  on  the  conception  of  the  useful,  or  on  fears  of 
punishment  and  hopes  of  reward  ;  and  argues  well,  after 
Henry  Moore,  Cudworth,  Clarke,  and  Butler,  that  all  moral- 
ity involves  the  idea  of  obligation,  and  is  based  on  the  in- 
tuition of  right  or  duty ;  or,  in  other  words,  on-  the  prin- 
ciple of  human  nature  called  conscience.  But  this,  after 
all,  is  no  solution  of  the  problem  raised.  There  is,  cer- 
tainly, a  great  difference  between  doing  a  thing  because  it 
is  useful,  and  doing  it  because  it  is  right;  but  there  is  a 
greater  difference  between  the  intuitive  perception  of  right 
and  the  obligation  to  do  it.  The  perception  or  intuition  of 
an  act  as  obligatory,  or  as  duty,  is  not  that  which  makes  it 
duty  or  obligatory.  The  obligation  is  objective,  the  percep- 
tion is  subjective.  The  perception  or  intuition  apprehends 
the  obligation,  but  is  not  it,  and  does  not  impose  it.  The 
intuitive  moralists  are  better  than  utilitarians,  in  the  respect 
that  they  assert  a  right  and  a  wrong  independent  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  useful,  or  injurious  to  the  actor.  But  thev 
are  equally  far  from  asserting  the  real  foundation  of  mor- 
als ;  because,  though  they  assert  intuition  or  immediate  per- 
ception of  duty,  they  do  not  assert  or  set  forth  the  ground 
of  duty  or  obligation.  Duty  is  debt,  is  an  obligation  ;  but 
whence  the  debt  ?  whence  the  obligation  ?  We  do  not  ask 
why  the  duty  obliires,  for  the  assertion  of  an  act  as  duty  is 
its  assertion  as  obligatory  ;  but  why  does  the  right  oblige  ? 
or,  in  other  words,  why  am  I  bound  to  do  right  ?  or  any 
one  thing  rather  than  another? 

Mr.  Lecky  labors  hard  to  find  the  ground  of  the  obliga- 
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tion  in  some  principle  or  law  of  human  nature,  which  he 
calls  conscience.  But  conscience  is  the  recognition  of  the 
oblifi:ation,  and  the  mind's  own  judgment  of  what  is  or  is 
not  obligatory  ;  it  is  not  the  obligation  nor  its  creator.  This 
mistake  proceeds  from  his  attempt  to  found  morals  on  hu- 
man nature  as  supreme  law-giver,  and  is  common  to  all  mor- 
alists who  seek  to  erect  a  system  of  morals  independent  of. 
theology.  Dr.  Ward,  in  his  work  on  Nature  and  Grace^ 
commits  the  same  mistake  in  his  effort  to  find  a  solid 
foundation  in  nature  of  duty,  without  rising  to  the  creator. 
All  these  moralists  really  hold,  as  true,  the  falsehood  told 
by  Satan  to  our  first  parents,  "  Ye  shall  be  as  gods,  know- 
ing good  and  evil  ;"  that  is,  in  order  to  know  good  or  evil  ye 
shall  not  need  to  look  beyond  your  own  nature,  nor  to  rec- 
ognize yourselves  as  subject  to,  or  dependent  on,  any 
authority  above  or  distinct  from  it.  It  is  the  one  funda- 
mental error  that  meets  us  in  all  gentile  philosophy,  and  all 
modern  philosophy  and  science,  speculative,  ethical,  or  polit- 
ical, that  holds  itself  independent  of  God.  The  schoolmen 
understood  by  morals,  when  the  term  means  duty,  or  any 
tiling  more  than  manners  and  customs,  what  is  called  moral 
theology,  or  the  practical  application  of  speculative  and  dog- 
matic theolog}'  to  the  offices  of  life,  individual,  domestic, 
and  social  or  political.  Natural  morality  meant  that  por- 
tion of  man's  whole  duty  which  is  prescribed  by  the  natural 
law  and  promulgated  by  reason,  as  distinguished  from  reve- 
lation. They  based  all  morals  on  the  great  principles  of 
theology,  and  therefore  they  called  theology  the  queen  of 
the  sciences.     We  have  made  no  advance  on  them. 

In  morals,  three  things — first,  the  obligation  ;  second,  the 
regula  or  rule  ;  third,  the  end — are  essential,  and  must  be 
carefully  distinguished.  Why  am  I  bound  to  do  one  thing 
rather  than  another?  that  is,  why  am  I  bound  at  all  %  AVhat 
am  I  bound  to  do,  or  to  avoid  ?  For  what  end  ?  These 
three  questions  are  fundamental  and  exhaustive.  The  in- 
tuitionists  hold  that  all  morals  involve  the  idea  or  concep- 
tion of  duty  ;  but  they  omit  to  present  the  reason  or  ground 
of  duty  or  obligation,  and  therefore  erect  their  moral  fabric 
without  any  foundation,  and  make  it  a  mere  castle  in  the 
air.  They  confound  conscience  with  obligation,  and  the 
rule  or  law  with  the  reason  or  motive  for  observing  it.  Sup- 
pose we  find  in  human  nature  the  rule  or  law ;  we  cannot 
find  in  it  either  the  obligation  or  the  motive,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  human  nature  is  not  independent,  is  not  suffi- 
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cient  for  itself,  does  not  belong  to  itself,  and  has  in  itself 
neither  its  origin  nor  its  end,  neither  its  iirst  nor  its  final 
cause.  The  rule — regula — is  the  law,  and  the  law  jjrescribes 
what  is  to  be  done  and  what  is  to  be  avoided  ;  but  it  does 
not  create  the  obligation  nor  furnish  the  motive  of  obedi- 
ence. Mr.  Leckj  liin)self  maintains  that  it  does  not,  and  is 
very  severe  upon  tliose  wlio  make  an  arbitrary  law  the 
ground  of  moral  distinctions  or  the  reason  of  duty.  The 
law  does  not  make  the  right  or  the  wrong.  The  act  is  not 
right  because  commanded,  nor  wrong  because  prohibited  ; 
but  it  is  commanded  because  it  is  right,  and  prohibited  be- 
cause it  is  wrong.  Whence  then  the  obligation  ?  or,  what  is 
it  that  transforms  the  right  into  duty  ?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion that  the  independent  or  non-theological  moralists,  no 
matter  of  what  school,  do  not  and  cannot  answer. 

There  is  no  answer,  unless  we  give  up  the  godship  of 
man,  give  Satan  the  lie,  and  understand  that  man  is  a  de- 
pendent existence  ;  for  an  independent  being  cannot  be 
bound  or  placed  under  the  obligation  of  duty,  either  by  his 
own  act  or  by  the  act  of  another.  If  mail  is  dependent,  he 
is  created,  and,  if  created,  he  belongs  to  his  Creator ;  for  the 
maker  has  a  sovereign  right  to  that  which  he  makes.  It  is 
his  act,  and  nothing  is  or  can  be  ujore  one's  own,  than  one's 
own  act.  Man,  then,  does  not  own  himself;  he  owes  him- 
self, all  he  is,  and  all  he  has,  to  his  Creator.  As  it  has 
pleased  his  Creator  to  make  him  a  free  moral  agent,  capable 
of  acting  from  choice,  and  with  reference  to  a  moral  end, 
he  is  bound  to  give  himself,  by  his  own  free  will,  to  God 
to  whom  he  belongs ;  for  his  free  will,  his  free  choice,  be- 
longs to  God,  is  his  due  ;  and  the  principle  of  justice  re- 
quires us  to  give  to  every  one  his  due,  or  what  is  his  own. 

Here,  then,  in  man's  relation  to  God  as  his  creator,  is  the 
ground  of  his  duty  or  obligation.  It  grows  out  of  the  di- 
vine creative  act.  Deny  the  being  of  God,  deny  the  cre- 
ative act,  deny  man  is  the  creature  of  God,  and  you  deny  all 
obligation,  all  duty,  and  therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Lecky's 
own  doctrine,  all  morals. 

The  irrational  cannot  morally  bind  the  rational.  All  men 
are  equal,  and  no  man,  no  body  of  men  has,  or  can  have,  a 
natural  right  to  bind  or  govern  another.  Only  tiie  Creator 
obliges,  as  the  owner  of  the  creature ;  and  if  I  owe  myself, 
all  I  am  and  all  I  have,  to  God,  I  owe  nothing  to  another  in 
his  own  right,  and  only  God  has  any  right  over  me,  or  to 
me.     Here  is  at  once  the  basis  of  obligation  and  of  liberty, 
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and  the  condemnation  of  all  tyrannj'  and  despotism.  From 
this,  it  clearly  follows  that  every  system  of  morals  that  rests 
on  nature,  the  state,  or  any  thing  created,  as  its  foundation, 
is  not  and  of  itself  cannot  be  ol)li2;atory  upon  any  one,  and 
that  without  God  as  our  creator,  and  whose  we  are,  there  is, 
and  can  be  no  moral  obligation  or  duty  whatever.  Panthe- 
ism, which  denies  the  creative  act,  and  atheism,  which  denies 
God,  both  alike  deny  morals  by  denying  its  basis  or  foun- 
dation. Either  is  fatal  to  morals,  for  obligation  is  only  the 
correlative  of  the  right  to  command. 

Having  found  the  ground  of  obligation,  and  shown  why 
we  are  morally  i)ound,  the  next  thing  to  be  considered  is 
the  rule  by  wliich  is  determined  what  we  are  bound  to  do, 
and  what  we  are  bound  to  avoid.  Mr.  Lecky  makes  this 
rule  conscience,  Avhich,  though  he  labors  to  prove  that  it  is 
uniform  and  infallible  in  all  ages  and  nations,  and  all  men, 
he  yet  concedes  varies  in  its  determinations  as  to  what  is  or 
is  not  duty  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  age  or 
nation,  the  ideal  or  standard  adopted,  public  opinion,  &c. 
That  is,  conscience  assures  us  that  we  ought  always  to  do 
right,  but  leaves  us  to  find  out,  the  best  way  we  can,  what 
is  or  is  not  right.  Conscience,  then,  cannot  be  itself  the 
rule ;  it  is  a  witness  within  us  of  our  obligation  to  obey 
God,  and  the  judgment  which  we  pass  on  our  acts,  usually, 
in  pi-actice,  on  our  acts  after  they  are  done,  is  at  best  only 
our  judgment  of  what  the  rule  or  law  is,  not  the  rule  or  law 
itself.  The  rule  or  regula  is  not  conscience,  l)ut  the  light 
of  conscience,  that  by  which  it  determines  what  is  or 
is  not  duty;  it  is  the  law  which,  according  to  St.  Thomas, 
quoedam  est  regula  et  laensura  achium,  secundum  quam 
indiiGltur  ad  agendum,  vel  ah  agendo  retrahitur  y  *  oi-,  in 
the  sense  we  here  use  the  term,  the  rule,  or  measure  of  duty 
prescribing  what  is  to  be  done,  and  what  avoided.  It  is,  as 
St.  Thomas  also  says,  ordinatio  rationis,  and  as  an  ordina- 
tion of  reason,  it  can  be  only  the  rule  or  measure  of  M'hat 
is  obligatory  to  be  done  or  to  be  avoided.  It  defines  and 
declares  what  is  or  is  not  duty,  it  does  not  and  cannot  make 
the  duty,  or  create  the  obligation.  The  author  and  his 
school  overlook  the  fact  that  reason  is  perceptive,  not  legis- 
lative. They  confound  the  obligation  with  the  rule  that 
measures  and  determines  it,  and  assume  that  it  is  the  reason 
that  creates  the  dutj'.     They  are  psychologists,  not  philoso- 

*  Sum.  Theol.  1.  2.  quest,  xc.  art.  1,  in  corp. 
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pliers,  and  see  nothing  behind  or  above  human  reason,  man's 
Jiighcst  and  distinguishing  faculty.  Certainly  without  rea- 
son man  could  not  either  "perform,  or  be  bound  to  perform, 
a  sin<z;le  moral  act;  and  yet  it  is  not  reason  that  binds  him  ; 
and  if  he  is  bound  to  follow  reason,  as  he  undoubtedly  is,  it 
is  only  because  reason  tells  him  what  is  obligatory,  and  en- 
ables him  to  do  it. 

Since  only  God  can  bind  morally,  only  God  can  impose 
the  law  which  measures,  defines,  or  discloses  what  indepen- 
dent of  the  law  is  obligatory.  The  rule  of  duty,  of  right 
and  wrong,  is  therefore  the  law  of  God.  The  law  of  God 
is  promulgated  in  part  through  natural  reason,  and  in  part 
through  supernatural  revelation.  The  former  is  called  the 
natural  law,  lex  naturalia ;  the  latter,  the  revealed  law,  or 
the  supernatural  law.  But  both  are  integral  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  law,  and  each  has  its  reason  in  one  and  the 
same  order  of  things,  emanates  from  one  and  the  same  au- 
thority, for  one  and  the  same  ultimate  end.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  in  the  supernatural  law,  positive  injunctions,  and 
prohibitions,  which  are  not  contained  in  the  natural  law, 
though  not  repugnant  thereto;  but  these  have  their  reason 
and  motive  in  the  end,  which  in  all  cases  determines  the 
law.  All  human  laws,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  derive  all  their 
vigor  as  laws  from  the  law  of  God,  and  all  the  positive  in- 
junctions and  prohibitions  of  either  are,  in  their  nature, 
disciplinary,  or  means  to  the  end,  in  which  is  the  reason  or 
motive  of  the  law.  Hence  there  is,  and  can  be,  nothing 
arbitrary  in  duty.  Nothing  is  or  can  be  imposed,  under 
either  the  natural  law  or  the  supernatural  law,  in  either 
church  or  state,  in  religion  or  morals,  that  does  not  imme- 
diately or  mediately  grow  out  of  our  relation  to  God  as  our 
creator,  and  as  our  last  end  or  final  cause.  As  a  Christian 
I  am  bound  to  obey  the  supreme  pastor  of  the  church,  not 
as  a  man  commanding  in  his  own  name,  or  by  his  own  au- 
thority, but  as  the  vicar  of  Christ,  who  has  commissioned 
him  to  teach,  disci])line,  and  govern  me.  As  a  citizen  I  am 
bound  to  obey  all  the  laws  of  my  country  not  repugnant  to 
the  law  or  the  rights  of  God,  but  only  because  the  state  has^, 
in  secular  matters,  authority  from  God  to  govern.  In 
either  case  the  obedience  is  due  only  to  God  and  he  only 
is  obeyed.  It  is  his  authority  and  his  alone  that  binds  me, 
and  neither  church  nor  state  can  bind  me  beyond  or  except 
by  reason  of  its  authority  derived  from  him. 
*  The  law  is  the   rule,  and  is  prescribed  by  the  end,  in 
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which  is  the  reason  or  motive  of  duty.  The  law  is  not  the 
reason  or  motive  of  duty,  nor  is  it  the  ground  of  the  obli- 
gation. It  is  simply  the  rule,  and  tells  us  what  God  com- 
mands, not  whence  his  right  to  command,  nor  wherefore  he 
commands.  His  right  to  command  rests  on  the  fact  that  he 
is  the  Creator.  But  why  does  he  command  such  and  such 
things,  or  jDrescribe  such  and  such  duties?  We  do  not  an- 
swer, because  such  is  liis  will ;  though  tliat  would  be  true 
as  we  understand  it.  For  such  answer  would  be  understood, 
by  this  untheological  age,  which  forgets  that  the  divine 
will  is  the  will  of  infinite  reason,  to  imply  that  dirties  are 
arbitrar}',  rest  on  mere  will,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
God  should  prescribe  one  thing  as  duty  I'ather  than  another. 
"What  the  law  of  God  declares  to  be  duty  is  duty  because 
it  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  our  existence, 
or  the  end  for  which  we  are  created.  Every  tiling  that  even 
God  can  enjoin  as  duty  has  its  reason  or  motive  in  that  pur- 
pose or  end.  The  end,  then,  prescribes,  or  is  the  reason  of, 
the  law. 

The  end  for  which  God  creates  us  is  himself,  who  is  our 
final  cause  no  less  than  our  first  cause.  God  acts  always  as 
infinite  reason,  and  cannot  therefore  create  without  creating 
for  some  end  :  and  as  he  is  self-sufiicing  and  the  adequate 
object  of  his  own  activity,  there  is  and  can  be  no  end  but 
himself.  All  things  are  not  only  created  by  him  but  for 
him.  This  is  equally  a  truth  of  philosophy  and  of  revela- 
tion, and  even  those  theologians  who  talk  of  natural  beati- 
tude, are  obliged  to  make  it  consist  in  the  possession  of  God, 
at  least,  as  the  author  of  nature.  Hence,  St.  Paul,  the 
greatest  philosopher  that  ever  wrote,  as  well  as  an  inspired 
apostle,  says,  "  Of  him,  and  by  him,  and  in  him  are 
all  things;"  or,  "in  him  and /'w  him  they  subsist,"  as 
Archbishop  Kenrick  explains  in  a  note  to  the  passage.  The 
motive  or  reason  of  the  law  is  in  the  end,  or  in  God  as  final 
cause.  The  motive  or  reason  for  keeping  or  fulfilling  the 
law  is,  then,  that  we  may  gain  the  end  for  which  we  are 
made,  or,  union  with  God  as  our  final  cause.  This  is  all 
clear,  plain,  and  undeniable,  and  hence  we  conclude  that 
morals,  in  tlie  strict  sense  of  the  word,  cannot  be  asserted 
unless  we  assert  God  as  our  creator  and  as  our  last  end. 

Mr.  Lecky  and  his  school  do  not,  then,  attain  to  the  true 
philosophy  of  morals,  for  they  recognize  no  final  cause, 
either  of  man  or  his  act ;  and  3'et  there  is  no  moral  act  that 
is  not  done  freely  jjropter  Ji/nem,  for  the  sake  of  the  end. 
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We  do  not  say  that  all  acts  not  so  done  are  vicious  or  sinful, 
nor  do  we  pretend  tliat  no  acts  are  moral  that  are  not  done 
with  a  distinct  and  deliberate  reference  to  God  as  our  last 
end.  The  man  who  relieves  suffering  because  he  cannot 
endure  the  pain  of  seeing^  it,  performs  a  good  deed,  though 
an  act  of  very  imperfect  virtue.  We  act  also  from  habit, 
and  wlien  the  habit  has  been  formed  by  acts  done  for  the 
sake  of  the  end,  or  by  infused  grace,  the  acts  done  from  the 
liabit  of  the  soul  without  an  explicit  reference  to  the  end 
are  moral,  virtuous,  in  the  true  sense  of  either  term ;  nor 
do  we  exclude  those  gentiles  who,  not  having  the  iaw,  do 
the  things  of  the  law,  of  whom  St.  Paul  speaks.  Rom.  ii. 
14-16. 

Mr.  Lecky  overlooks  tlie  end,  and  presents  no  reason  or 
motive  for  performing  our  duty,  distinguishable  from  the 
duty  itself.  He  adopts  the  philosophy  of  the  Porch,  except 
that  he  thinks  it  did  not  make  enough  of  the  emotional  side 
of  our  nature,  that  is,  was  not  sufficiently  sentimental.  The 
Stoics  held  that  we  must  do  right  for  the  sake  of  right  alone, 
or  because  it  is  right.  They  rejected  all  consideration  of 
personal  advantage,  of  general  utility,  the  honor  of  the  gods, 
future  life,  heaven  or  hell,  or  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
They  admitted  the  obligation  to  serve  the  commonwealth 
and  to  do  good  to  all  men,  but  because  it  was  right.  The 
good  of  the  state  or  of  the  race  was  duty,  but  not  the  reason 
or  motive  of  the  duty.  The  professedly  disinterested  mor- 
ality on  which  our  author,  after  them,  so  earnestly  insists, 
closely  analyzed,  will  be  found  to  be  as  sellish  as  that  of  the 
Garden,  or  that  of  Paley  and  Bentham.  The  Epicurean 
makes  pleasui-e,  that  is,  the  gratification  of  the  senses,  the 
motive  of  virtue ;  the  Stoic  makes  the  motive  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  intellectual  nature,  or  rather  his  pride,  which  is 
as  much  a  man's  self  as  what  the  apostle  calls  concu- 
piscence, or  the  flesh.  Intellectual  selfishness,  in  which  the 
Stoics  abounded,  is  even  more  repugnant  to  the  virtue  ol' 
the  actor  than  the  sensual  selfishness  of  the  votary  of  pleas- 
ure. We  care  not  what  fine  words  the  Stoic  had  on  his 
lips,  no  system  of  pagan  morals  was  further  removed  from 
real  disinterested  virtue  than  that  of  the  Porch. 

Mr.  Lecky  denounces  the  morality  of  the  church  as  sel- 
fish, and  says  the  selfish  system  triumphed  with  Bossuet 
over  Fenelon  ;  but  happily  for  us  he  is  not  competent  to 
speak  of  the  morals  enjoined  by  the  church.  He  does  not 
understand  the  question  which  was  at  issue,  and  entirely  mis 
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apprehends  the  matter  for  which  Fenelon  was  censured  b}" 
the  Holj  See.  The  doeti-ine  of  Fenelon,  as  he  himself  ex- 
plained and  defended  it,  was  never  condemned,  nor  was  that 
of  Bossuet,  which,  on  several  points,  was  very  unsound,  ever 
a])proved.  Several  passages  of  Fenelou's  Maxims  of  the 
Saints  were  censured  as  favoring  quietism,  already  con- 
demned in  the  condemnation  of  Molinos  and  his  adherents 
— a  doctrine  which  Fenelon  never  held,  and  which  he 
sought  in  his  Maxims  to  avoid,  without  running  into  the 
contrarj"  extreme,  but,  the  Holy  See  judged,  unsuccessfully. 
His  thouo-ht  was  orthodox,  but  the  lano;uao:e  he  used  could 
be  understood  in  aquietistic  sense  ;  and  it  was  his  language, 
not  his  doctrine,  that  was  condemned. 

The  error  favored  by  F'enelon's  language,  though  against 
his  intention,  was  that  it  is  possible  in  this  life  to  rise  and 
remain  habitually  in  such  a  state  of  charity,  or  pure  love  of 
God  for  his  own  sake,  of  such  perfect  union  with  him,  that 
in  it  the  soul  no  longer  hopes  or  fears,  ceases  to  make  acts  of 
virtue,  and  becomes  indifferent  to  its  own  salvation  or  dam- 
nation, whether  it  gains  heaven  or  loses  it.  The  church  did 
not  condemn  the  love  of  God  for  his  own  sake,  nor  acts  of 
perfect  charity,  for  so  much  is  possible  and  required  of  all 
Christians.  The  church  requires  us  to  make  acts  of  love, 
as  well  as  of  faith  and  hope,  and  the  act  of  love  is  :  "  O  my 
God!  I  love  thee  above  all  things,  with  my  whole  heart  and 
soul,  because  thou  art  infinitely  amiable  and  deserving  of  all 
love ;  I  love  also  my  neighbor  as  myself  for  the  love  of  thee ; 
I  forgive  all  who  have  injured  me,  and  ask  pardon  of  all 
whom  I  have  injured."  Here  is  no  taint  of  selfishness,  but 
an  act  of  pure  love.  Yet  though  we  can  and  ought  to  make 
distinct  acts  of  perfect  charity,  it  is  a  grave  error  to  suppose 
that  the  soul  can  in  this  life  sustain  herself,  habitually,  in  a 
state  of  pure  Pove,  that  she  ever  attains  to  a  state  on  earth 
in  which  acts  of  virtue  cease  to  be  necessary,  in  which  she 
ceases  from  pure  love  to  be  actively  virtuous,  and  becomes 
indifferent  to  her  own  fate,  to  her  own  salvation  or  danma- 
tion,  to  heaven  or  hell — ^an  error  akin  to  that  of  the  Hop- 
kinsians,  that  in  order  to  be  saved  one  must  be  willing  to  be 
damned.  As  long  as  we  live,  acts  of  virtue,  of  faith,  hope, 
and  charity,  are  necessary;  and  to  be  indifferent  to  heaven 
or  hell,  is  to  be  indifferent  whether  w^e  please  God  or  offend 
him,  whether  we  are  united  to  him  or  alienated  from  him. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  represent  the  doctrine  the  church 
opposed  to  quietism  or  to  Fenelon  as  the  selfish  theory  of 
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morals.  To  act  from  simple  fear  of  suiferingorsimj)lehope 
of  happiness,  or  to  labor  solely  to  escape  the  one  and  secure 
the  other,  is,  of  course,  selfish,  and  is  not  approved  by  the 
church,  who  brands  such  fear  as  servile,  and  such  hope  as 
mercenary,  because  in  neither  is  the  motive  drawn  from  the 
end,  which  is  God,  as  our  supreme  good.  What  the  church 
bids  us  fear  is  alienation  from  God,  and  the  happiness  she 
bids  us  seek  is  haj^piness  in  God,  because  God  is  the  end  for 
which  we  are  made.  Thus,  to  the  question,  "AVhydid  God 
makej'ou?"  the  catechism  answers,  "That  I  might  know 
him,  love  him,  and  serve  him  in  this  world,  and  be  hapjjy 
with  him  for  ever  in  the  next."  With  him,  not  without  him. 
The  fear  the  church  approves  is  the  fear  of  hell,  not  because 
it  is  a  place  of  suffering,  and  the  fear  of  God  she  inculcates 
is  not  the  fear  of  him  because  he  can  send  us  to  hell,  but  be- 
cause hell  is  alienation  from  God,  is  offensive  to  him  :  and 
therefore  the  fear  is  really  fear  of  offending  God,  and  being 
separated  from  him.  The  hope  of  happiness  she  ap]iroves 
is  the  hope  of  heaven,  not  simply  because  heaven  is  happi- 
ness, but  because  it  is  union  with  God,  or  the  possession  of 
God  as  our  last  end,  which  is  our  supreme  good. 

Here  neither  the  fear  of  hell  nor  the  hope  of  heaven  is 
sellish  ;  for  in  each  the  motive  is  drawn  from  the  end,  from 
God,  who  is  our  supreme  good.  It  therefore  implies  charity, 
or  the  love  of  God.  And  herein  is  its  moral  value.  It  may 
not  be  perfectly  disinterested,  or  perfect  charity,  which  is 
the  love  of  God  for  his  own  sake,  or  because  he  is  the  supreme 
good  in  himself;  but  to  love  him  as  our  supreme  good,  and 
to  seek  our  good  in  him  and  him  only,  is  still  to  love  him, 
and  to  draw  from  him  the  motive  of  our  acts.  The  church 
enjoins  this  reference  to  God  in  which,  while  she  recognizes 
faith  and  ho})e  as  virtues  in  this  life,  she  enjoins  charity, 
without  which  the  actor  is  nothing. 

If  Mr.  Lecky  had  known  the  principle  of  Catholic  morals, 
and  understood  the  motives  to  virtue  M'hich  the  church  urges, 
he  would  never  have  accused  her  of  approving  the  selfish 
theory,  which  proposes  in  no  sense  God,  but  always  and 
everywhere  self,  as  the  end.  He  will  allow  us  no  motive  to 
virtue  but  the  right ;  that  is,  in  his  theory,  duty  has  no 
reason  or  motive  but  itself.  JNo  doubt  his  conception  of 
right  includes  benevolence,  the  love  of  mankind,  and  steady, 
persevering  efforts  to  serve  our  country  and  the  human  race  ; 
but  he  can  assign  no  reason  or  motive  Avhy  one  should  do  so 
without  fallins:  either  into  the  selfishness  or  the  utilitarian- 
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ism  which  he  professes  to  reject.  The  sentimental  theory 
which  he  seems  to  adopt  cannot  lielp  him,  for  none  of  oui 
sentiments  are  disinterested  ;  all  the  sentiments  pertain  to 
self,  and  seek  always  their  own  gratification.  This  is  as  true 
of  those  called  the  higher,  nobler  sentiments,  as  of  the  lower 
and  baser,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  sentimentalists,  philan- 
thropists, and  luimanitarians  are  usually  the  most  sellish, 
cruel,  heartless,  and  least  moral  people  in  society.  Men  who 
act  from  sentimental  instead  of  rational  motives  are  never 
trustwor-thy,  and  ai-e,  in  general,  to  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Lecky  maintains  that  right  is  to  be  done  solely  be- 
cause it  is  right,  without  any  consideration  of  its  particular 
or  general  utility,  or  regard  to  consequences.  But  he 
shrinks  fi-om  this,  and  appeals  to  utility  when  hard  pressed, 
and  argues  that  considerations  of  advantage  to  society  or  to 
mankind,  or  a  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances,  may 
sometimes  justify  us  in  deviating  from  the  right — that  is,  in 
doing  wrong.  He  contends  that  it  may  be  our  duty  to  sac- 
rifice the  higher  principles  of  our  nature  to  the  lower,  and 
appears  shocked  at  Dr.  Newman's  assertion  that  "the  church 
holds  that  it  were  better  for  sun  and  moon  to  drop  from 
heaven,  for  the  earth  to  fail,  and  for  all  the  many  millions 
of  its  inhabitants  to  die  of  starvation  in  extreme  agony,  so 
far  as  temporal  affliction  goes^  than  that  one  soul,  I  will  not 
say  should  be  lost,  but  should  commit  one  venial  sin,  tell  one 
wilful  untruth,  though  it  harmed  no  one,  or  steal  one  poor 
farthing,  without  excuse."  This  is  too  rigid  for  Mr.  Lecky. 
He  places  duty  in  always  acting  from  the  higher  principles 
of  our  nature  ;  but  thinks  there  may  be  cases  when  it  is  our 
duty  to  sacrifice  them  to  the  lower !  He  supposes,  then, 
that  there  is  something  more  obligatory  than  right,  or  that 
renders  right  obligatory  when  obligatory  it  is. 

But  this  doctrine  of  doing  right  for  the  sake  of  the  right 
is  utterly  untenable.  Right  is  not  an  abstraction,  for  there 
are  no  abstractions  in  nature,  and  abstractions  are  simple 
nullities.  It  must  be  either  being  or  relation.  If  taken  as 
a  relation,  it  can  be  no  motive,  no  end,  because  relation  is 
real  only  in  the  related.  Tf  being,  then  it  is  God,  who  only 
is  being.  Your  friends,  the  Stoics,  placed  it  above  the 
Divinity,  and  tanght  us  in  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius 
that  it  binds  under  one  and  the  same  law  both  God  and  man. 
But  an  abstraction  which  is  formed  by  the  mind  operating 
on  the  concrete  can  bind  no  one,  for  it  is  in  itself  simply 
nothing.     The  weaker  caimot  bind  the  stronger,  the  inferior 
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the  superior,  or  that  which  is  not  that  which  is.  Bnt  there 
is  no  being  stronger  than  God  or  above  him  ;  for  he  is,  in 
every  respect,  supreme.  Nothing  can  bind  him,  and  riglit 
must  either  be  identiiied  with  liim  or  held  to  grow  out  of 
the  relations  of  his  creatures  to  himself.  In  the  first  case, 
riglit  is  God,  or  God  is  right ;  and  the  obligation  to  do  right 
is  only  the  obligation  to  do  what  God  commands.  Right, 
as  being,  cannot  exist  distinct  from  God,  and  can  bind  men 
only  in  the  sense  in  which  God  himself  binds  them.  Their 
sovereign,  in  such  case,  is  God,  who,  by  his  creative  act,  is 
their  lord  and  proprietor.  But  right  and  God  are  not  iden- 
tical, and,  consequently,  right  is  not  being,  but  a  relation. 
What  binds  is  not  the  right  or  the  relation,  but  he  who,  by 
his  creative  act,  founds  the  relation.  Rejecting,  then,  right 
as  an  abstraction,  we  must  understand  by  the  right  what 
under  this  relation  it  is  the  duty  of  the  creature  to  do. 
Right  and  duty  are  then  the  same.  Ask  what  is  man's 
duty  ;  the  answer  is,  what  is  right.  Ask  what  is  right,  and 
the  answer  is,  whatever  is  duty. 

But  right  does  not  make  itself  right,  nor  duty  itself  duty. 
Here  is  the  defect  of  all  purely  rationalistic  morals,  and  of 
every  system  of  morals  that  is  not  based,  we  say  not  on 
revelation,  but  on  theology,  or  the  creative  act  of  God. 
Right  and  duty  are  identical,  we  grant ;  but  neither  can 
create  its  own  obligation,  or  be  its  own  reason  or  motive. 
To  say  of  an  act,  it  is  duty  because  it  is  right,  or  it  is  right 
because  it  is  dutj',  is  to  reason,  as  the  logicians  say,  in  a 
vicious  circle,  or  to  answer  ide7}i  per  idem,  which  is  not 
allowable  by  any  logic  we  are  acquainted  with.  We  must, 
then,  if»we  assert  morals  at  all,  come  back  to  theology,  and 
find  the  ground  of  obligation  or  duty — which  is  simply  the 
right  or  authority  of  God  to  command  us — in  our  relation 
to  God,  as  our  creator  or  first  cause,  and  the  reason  or  motive 
in  our  relation  to  him  as  our  last  end  or  linal  cause. 

No  doubt  the  reason  why  the  rationalistic  moralists  in 
modern  times  are  reluctant  to  admit  this  is,  because  they 
very  erroneously  suppose  that  it  means  that  the  basis  of 
morals  is  to  be  found  only  in  supernatural  revelation,  and  is 
not  ascertainable  or  provable  by  reason.  But  this  is  a  mis- 
take, growing  out  of  another  mistake ;  namely,  that  the 
creative  act  is  a  truth  of  revelation  only,  and  not  a  truth  of 
science  or  philosophy.  The  creative  act  is  a  fact  of  science, 
the  basis,  rather,  of  all  science,  as  of  all  life  in  creatures,  and 
must  be  recognized  and  held  before  revelation  can  be  logically 
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asserted.  That  God  is,  and  is  onr  creator,  onr  first  cause, 
and  our  final  cause,  ai-e  truths  that  do  not  depend  on  revela- 
tion to  be  known  ;  and  the  theological  basis  of  morals  which 
we  assert,  in  opposition  to  the  rationalistic  moralists,  is 
within  the  province  of  reason  or  philosophy.  But  the 
rationalists,  in  seeking  to  escape  revelation,  lose  God,  and 
are  forced  to  assert  a  morality  that  is  independent  of  him, 
and  does  not  suppose  or  need  him  in  order  to  be  obligatory. 
They  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  seek  a  basis  of  morals  in 
nature,  which  in  its  own  right  has  no  legislative  authority  ; 
for  nature  is  the  creature  of  God,  and  is  nothing  without 
him. 

The  intuition  of  right,  obligation,  duty,  which,  according 
to  our  author,  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  morals,  is 
only,  he  himself  maintains,  the  immediate  apprehension  of 
a  principle  or  law  of  human  nature,  or  of  our  Jiigher  nature, 
from  which  we  are  to  act,  instead  of  acting  from  our  lower 
nature ;  but  our  higher  nature  is  still  nature,  and  no  more 
legislative  than  our  lower  nature.  I^ature  being  always 
equal  to  nature,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  nature 
cannot  bind  nature  or  place  it  under  obligation. 

Besides,  when  the  author  places  the  obligation  in  nature, 
whether  the  higher  or  the  lower,  he  confounds  moral  law 
with  physical  law,  and  mistakes  law  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
proceeds  from  God  as  first  cause  for  law  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  proceeds  from  God  as  final  cause.  The  physical 
laws,  the  natural  laws  of  the  physiologists,  are  In  nature,  con- 
stitutive of  it,  indistinguishable  from  it,  and  are  what  God 
creates:  the  moral  law  is  independent  of  nature,  over  it,  and 
declares  the  end  for  which  nature  exists,  and  from  which, 
if  moral  nature,  it  must  act.  It  is  supernatural  in  the  sense 
that  God  is  su])ernatural,  and  natural  only  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  promulgated  through  natural  reason  independent!}^  of  super- 
natural revelation.  Natural  reason  asserts  the  moral  law,  but 
asserts  it  as  a  hwvfor  nature,  not  a  law  hi  nature.  By  confound- 
ing it  with  physical  laws,  and  placing  it  in  nature  as  the  law 
of  natural  activity,  the  author  denies  all  moral  distinction  be- 
tween it  and  the  law  by  which  the  liver  secretes  bile,  or  the 
blood  circulates.  lie  holds,  therefore,  with  Waldo  Emerson, 
that  gravitation  and  purity  of  heart  are  identical,  and,  with 
our  old  transcendentalist  friends,  that  the  rule  of  duty  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  maxims.  Obey  thyself;  Act  out  thyself; 
Follow  thy  instincts.  No  doubt  they  meant,  as  our  author 
means,  the  higher  instincts,  the  nobler  self,  the  higher  nat- 
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ure.  But  the  law  recognized'  and  asserted  is  no  more  the 
moral  law  than  is  the  physical  law  by  which  the  rain  falls, 
the  winds  blow,  the  sun  shines,  the  flowers  bloom,  or  the 
earth  revf)lves  on  its  axis.  Physical  laws  there  are,  no 
doubt,  in  human  nature  ;  but  the  theologians  tell  us  than  an 
act  done  from  them  is  not  an  aetus  Iminanns,  but  an  actus 
hominis^  which  has  no  moral  character,  and,  whatever  its 
tendency,  is  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious. 

Mr.  Lecky,  as  nearly  all  modern  philosophers,  denies  God 
as  final  cause,  if  not  as  flrst  cause.  The  moral  lavy  has  its 
reason  and  motive  in  him  as  our  final  cause,  and  this  is  the 
difference  between  it  and  physical  law.  The  pagan  Greeks 
denied  both  first  cause  and  final  cause,  for  they  knew 
nothing  of  creation  ;  but  being  a  finely  organized  race  and 
living  m  a  country  of  great  luitural  l)eauty,  they  confounded 
the  moral  with  the  beautiful,  as  some  moderns  confound  art 
with  religion.  The  author  so  far  agrees  with  them,  at  least, 
as  to  place  duty  in  the  beauty  and  nobility  of  the  act,  or  in 
acts  proceeding  from  the  beauty  and  nolulity  of  our  nature 
— what  he  calls  our  higher  nature.  We  do  not  quarrel  with 
Plato  when  he  defines  beauty  to  be  the  splendor  of  the 
Divinity,  and  therefore  that  all  good,  noble,  and  virtuous  acts 
are  beautiful,  and  that  whoever  performs  them  has  a  beauti- 
ful soul.  But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  moral,  though  the  Greeks  expressed  both  by  the 
<>ame  term;  and  art,  whose  mission  it  is  to  realize  the 
beautiful,  has  of  itself  no  moral  character  ;  it  lends  itself  as 
readily  to  vice  as  to  virtue,  and  the  most  artistic  ages  are 
very  far  from  being  the  most- moral  or  religious  ages.  The 
mistake  is  in  overlooking  the  fact  that  every  virtuous  or 
moral  act  must  be  ({owq  jwopter  finem^  and  that  the  law,  the 
reason,  the  motive  of  duty  depends  on  the  end  for  which 
man  was  made  and  exists. 

But  the  author  and  his  school  have  not  learned  that  all 
things  proceed  from  God  by  way  of  creation,  and  return  to 
him  without  absorption  in  him  as  their  last  end.  Morals 
are  all  in  the  order  of  this  return,  and  are  therefore  teleogical. 
Not  knowing  this,  and  rejecting  this  movement  of  return, 
they  are  forced  to  seek  the  basis  of  morals  in  man's  nature 
in  the  order  of  its  procession  from  God,  where  it  is  not. 
The  intuition  they  assert  Avould  be  something,  indeed,  if  it 
were  the  intuition  of  a  principle  or  law  not  included  in  man^s 
nature,  but  on  which  his  nature  depends,  and  to  which  it  is 
bound,  by  the  right  of  God  founded  in  his  creative  act,  to 
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subordinate  its  acts.  But  by  the  intuition  of  right,  whicli  they 
assert,  they  do  not  mean  any  thing  really  objective  and  in- 
dependent of  our  nature,  which  the  mind  really  apprehends. 
On  their  system  they  can  mean  by  it  only  a  mental  concep- 
tion, that  is,  an  abstraction.  We  indeed  find  men  who,  as 
theologians,  understand  and  defend  the  true  and  real  basis 
of  morals,  but  who,  as  philosophers,  seeking  to  defend  what 
tliey  call  natural  morality,  only  reproduce  substantially  the 
errors  of  the  gentiles.  This  is  no  less  true  of  the  intuitive 
school,  than  of  the  selfish,  the  sentimental,  or  the  utilita- 
rian. Cudworth  founds  his  moral  system  in  the  innate  idea 
of  right,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Dr.  Price ;  Samuel 
Clarke  gives,  as  the  basis  of  morals,  the  idea  of  the  fitness 
of  thinirs;  Wollaston  finds  it  in  conformity  to  truth  ;  Butler, 
in  the  idea  or  sense  of  duty  ;  Jouffroy,  in  the  idea  of  order; 
Fonrier,  in  passional  harmony — only  another  name  for 
Jouffroy's  order.  But  these  all,  since  they  exclude  all  in- 
tuition "of  the  end  or  final  cause,  build  on  a  mental  concep- 
tion, or  a  psychological  abstraction,  taken  as  real.  The  right, 
the  fitness,  the  duty,  the  order  they  assert,  are  only  abstrac- 
tions, and  thoy  see  it  not. 

It  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  convince  philoso- 
phers that  the  real  is  the  real,  and  the  unreal  is  unreal,  and 
therefore  nothing.  Abstractions  are  formed  by  the  mind, 
and  are  nothing  out  of  the  concrete  from  which  they  are 
generalized.  A  system  of  philosophy,  speculative  or  moral, 
built  on  abstractions  or  abstract  conceptions  of  the  true,  the 
right,  the  just,  or  duty,  has  no  real  foundation,  and  no  more 
solidity  than  "  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision."  Yet  we 
cannot  make  the  philosophers  see  it,  and  every  day  we  hear 
people,  whose  language  they  have  corrupted,  talk  of  "  ab- 
stract principles,"  "abstract  right,"  "abstract  justice,"  "ab- 
stract duty,"  "abstract  philosophy,"  "abstract  science  ;"  all 
of  which  are  "  airy  nothings,"  to  which  not  even  the  poet 
can  give  "a  local  habitation  and  a  name."  The  philoso- 
phers who  authorize  such  expressions  are  very  severe  on  sen- 
sists  and  utilitarians  ;  yet  they  really  hold  that  all  non-sensi- 
ble principles  and  causes,  and  all  ideas  not  derived  from  the 
senses,  are  abstractions,  and  that  the  sciences  which  treat  of 
them  are  abstract  sciences.  Know  they  not  that  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  sensists  themselves  do?  If  the  whole  non- 
sensible  order  is  an  abstraction,  only  the  sensible  is  real,  or 
exists  a  'parte  rei^  and  there  is  no  intelligible  reality  distinct 
from  the  sensible  world.     All  heathen  philosophy  ends  in 
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one  and  the  same  error,  which  can  be  corrected  only  by  un- 
derstanding that  the  non-sensible  is  not  an  abstraction,  but 
real  being,  that  is,  God,  or  the  real  relation  between  God 
and  his  acts  or  creatures.  But  to  do  this  requires  our  phi- 
losophers to  cast  out  from  their  minds  the  old  leaven  of 
heathenism  which  they  have  retained,  to  recognize  the  cre- 
ative act  of  God,  and  to  find  in  theology  the  basis  of  both 
science  and  morals. 

Mr.  Lecky  proves  himself,  in  the  work  before  us,  as  in  his 
pr(!vious  Avork,  an  unmitigated  rationalist,  and  rationalism  is 
only  heathenism  revived.  He  himself  proves  it.  He  then 
can  be  expected  to  write  the  history  of  European  morals 
only  from  a  hcatlien  point  of  view,  and  his  judgments  of 
both  heathen  and  Christian  morals  will  be,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, onl}^  those  of  a  respectable  pagan  philosopher,  and  in 
the  latter  period  of  the  pagan  empire,  and  attached  to  the 
moral  philosophy  of  the  Porch.  He  is  rather  tolerant  than 
otherwise  of  Christianity,  in  some  respects  even  approves 
it,  lands  it  for  some  doctrines  and  influences  which  it 
pleases  him  to  ascribe  to  it,  and  to  which  it  has  no  claim  ; 
but  judges  it  from  a  stand-point  far  above  that  of  the  fa- 
thers, and  from  a  purely  pagan  point  of  view,  as  we  may  take 
occasion  hereafter  to  show,  principally  from  his  account  of 
the  conversion  of  Rome,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  the  Roman  em]iire. 

But  we  have  taken  up  so  much  space  in  discussing  the 
nature  and  foundation  of  morals,  to  which  the  author  de- 
votes his  preliminary  chapter,  that  we  have  no  roomforany 
further  discussion  at  present.  What  we  have  said,  how- 
ever, will  suffice,  we  think,  to  prove  that  rationalism  is  as 
faulty  in  morals  as  in  I'eligion,  to  vindicate  the  church  from 
the  charge  of  teaciiing  a  selfish  morality,  and  to  prove  that 
the  only  solid  basis  of  morals  is  in  theology. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Two  irreconcilable  systems  of  morals  have  disputed  the 
empire  from  the  earliest  times.  The  one  is  founded  on  the 
fact  that  God  creates  man  ;  the  other  on  the  assumption  that 
man  is  himself  God,  or,  at  least  a  God  unto  himself.  The 
first  system  finds  its  principle  in  the  fact  stated  in  the  first 
verse  of  Genesis,  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  heaven 
and  earth  ;  the  second  finds  its  principle  in  the  assurance  of 
Satan  to  Eve,  "Ye  shall  be  as   gods,  knowing  good  and 
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evil."  The  first  system  is  that  of  the  Bil)lical  patriarchs,  the 
synas^owue,  the  Cliristian  church,  and  all  sound  philosophy 
as  well  as  of  common  sense — is  the  theological  system, 
which  places  man  in  entire  de])endence  on  God  as  princi- 
ple, medium,  and  end,  and  asserts  as  its  basis  in  us,  humil- 
ity, ''Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."  The  other  system  is  the  gentile  or  pagan 
system,  or  that  which  pi'cvailed  with  the  gentiles  after  their 
falling  away  from  the  patriarchal  religion.  It  assumed,  in 
its  practical  developments,  two  forms,  the  supremacy  of  the 
state  and  the  supremacy  of  the  individual ;  but  in  both  was 
asserted  the  supremacy  of  man — or  man  as  his  own  law- 
giver, teacher,  and  master,  his  own  beginning,  middle,  and 
end,  and,  therefore,  individually  or  collectively,  man's  suf- 
ficiency for  himself.     Its  principle  or  basis,  then,  is  pride. 

Mr.  Lecky  adopts,  as  we  have  shown  in  our  former  arti- 
cle, the  pagan,  or  more  properly,  the  satanic  system  of  mor- 
als, at  least  as  to  its  principle,  though  in  some  few  particu- 
lai's  he  gives  the  superiority  to  Christian  morals,  particulars 
in  which  Christians  advanced  further  than  had  advanced 
the  best  pagan  school  before  the  conversion  of  Home,  but  in 
the  same  direction,  on  the  same  principle,  and  from  the 
same  starting-point.  He  nowhere  accepts  the  Christian  or 
theological  principle,  and  rejects  everywhere,  with  scorn. 
Christian  asceticism,  which,  according  to  him.  is  based  on  a 
false  principle — that  of  appeasing  the  anger  of  a  malevo- 
lent God.  He  accepts  Christianity  only  so  far  as  reducible 
to  the  pagan  principle. 

The  only  points  in  which  Christian  morals — for  Christian 
dogmas,  in  his  view,  have  no  relation  to  morals,  and  are  not 
to  be  counted — are  a  progress  on  pagan  morals,  are  the  asser- 
tion of  the  brotherhood  of  the  race,  and  the  recognition  of 
the  emotional  side  of  human  nature.  But  even  these  two 
points,  as  he  understands  them,  are  not  peculiar  to  Christi- 
anity. He  shows  that  some  of  the  later  Stoics,  at  least,  as- 
serted the  brotherhood  of  the  race,  or  that  nothing  human 
is  foreign  to  any  one  who  is  a  man — that  all  good  offices  are 
due  to  all  men  ;  and  whoever  has  studied  Plato  at  all,  knows 
that  Platonism  attached  at  least  as  much  importance,  and 
gave  as  large  a  scope  to  our  emotional  nature,  as  does  Chris- 
tianity. Christian  morals  have,  then,  really  nothing  pecul- 
iar, and  are,  in  principle,  no  advance  on  paganism.  The 
most  that  can  be  said  is  that  Christianity  gave  to  the  broth- 
erhood of  the  race   more   prominence   than  did  paganism. 
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and  transformed  the  Platonic  love,  which  was  the  love  of 
the  beautiful,  into  the  love  of  humanity.  This  Deing  all, we 
may  well  ask,  IIow  was  it  that  Christianity  was  able  to  gain 
the  victory  over  the  pagan  philosophers,  and  to  convert  the 
city  of  Rome  and  the  lioman  empire  ? 

Mr.  Lecky  adopts  the  modern  doctrine  of  progress,  and 
he  endeavoi's  to  prove  from  the  historical  analysis  of  the 
sevenil  piigan  schools  of  moral  philosophy,  that  the  pagan 
world  was  gradually  approaching  the  Christian  ideal,  and  that 
when  Christianity  appeared  at  Rome  it  had  all  but  attained 
to  it,  so  that  the  change  was  but  slight,  and,  there  being  a 
favorable  conjuncture  of  external  circumstances,  the  change 
was  easily  effected.  The  philosophers  of  the  empire  had 
advanced  from  primitive  fetichism  to  a  pure  and  sublime 
monotheism ;  the  mingling  of  men  of  all  nations  and  all 
religions  in  Rome,  consequent  on  the  extension  of  the  em- 
pire over  the  whole  civilized  world,  had  libei-alized  the 
views,  weakened  the  narrow  exclusiveness  of  former  times, 
and  gone  far  towards  the  obliteration  of  the  distinction  of 
nations,  castes,  and  classes,  and  thus  had,  in  a  measure,  pre- 
pared the  world  for  the  reception  of  a  universal  religion, 
based  on  the  doctrine  of  the  fraternity  of  the  race  and  love 
of  humanity. 

All  this  would  be  very  well,  if  it  were  true ;  but  it  hap- 
pens to  be  mainly  false.  The  fact,  as  well  as  the  idea  of 
progress,  in  the  moral  order,  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  pagan 
world.  No  pagan  nation  ever  exhibits  the  least  sign  of 
progress  in  the  moral  order,  either  under  the  relation  of 
doctrine  or  that  of  practice.  The  history  of  every  pagan 
people  is  the  history  of  an  almost  continuous  moral  deteri- 
oration. The  purest  and  best  period,  under  a  moral  point 
of  view,  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  republic,  was  its  earli- 
est, and  nothing  can  exceed  the  corruption  of  its  morals  and 
manners  at  its  close.  We  may  make  the  same  remark  of 
every  non-Catholic  nation  in  modern  times.  There  is  a  far 
lower  standard  of  morals  reached  or  aimed  at  in  Protestant 
nations  to-day  than  was  comuion  at  the  epoch  of  the  refor- 
mation ;  and  the  moral  corruption  of  our  own  country  has 
increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  have  our  wealth  and  num- 
bers. "We  are  hardlv  the  same  people  that  we  were  even 
thirty  years  ago  ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  pagan  system, 
whether  uiulerthe  ancient  Grseco-Roman  form  or  under  the 
modern  Protestant  foi-m,  has  no  recuperative  energy,  and 
the  nation  abandoned  to  it  has  no  power  of  self-renovation. 
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Pagan  nations  may  advance,  and  no  doubt,  at  times,  have 
advanced,  in  the  industrial  order,  in  the  mechaDic  arts,  and 
in  the  fine  arts,  but  in  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual 
order,  never. 

Mr.  Lecky  confines  his  history  almost  entirely  to  the  moral 
doctrines  of  the  philosophers ;  but  even  in  these  he  shows 
no  moral  melioration  in  the  later  from  the  earlier,  no  \)Vog- 
ress  towards  Christian  morals.  In  relation  to  specific  duties 
of  man  to  man,  and  of  the  citizen  to  the  state,  the  Christian 
has,  indeed,  little  fault  to  find  with  the  De  Officiis  of  Cice- 
ro ;  but  we  find  even  in  him  no  approach  to  the  Christian 
basis  of  morals.  The  Greeks  never  have  any  conception  of 
either  law  or  good,  in  the  Christian  sense.  The  vonoc:  was 
only  a  rule  or  principle  of  harmou}^ ;  it  had  its  reason  in 
TO  xakov^  or  the  beautiful,  and  could  not  bind  the  con- 
science. The  Latins  placed  the  end,  or  the  reason  and  mo- 
tive of  the  moral  law,  in  the  honestum^  the  proper,  the  de- 
cent, or  decorous.  The  highest  moral  act  was  mrtus,  man- 
liness, and  consisted  in  bravery  or  courage.  The  rule  was, 
to  be  manly ,  the  motive,  self-respect.  One  must  not  be 
mean  or  cowardly,  because  it  was  unmanly,  and  would  de- 
stroy one's  self-respect.  We  have  here  pride,  not  humility; 
not  the  slightest  approach  to  the  Christian  principle  of  mor- 
als, either  to  tlie  rule  or  the  motive  of  virtue  as  understood 
by  the  Christian  church. 

Yet  Mr.  Lecky  tells  us  the  moral  doctrines  of  the  philos- 
ophers was  much  superior  to  the  practice  of  the  people. 
He  admits  the  people  were  far  below  the  philosophers,  and 
were  very  corrupt ;  but  we  see  no  evidence  that  he  has  any 
adequate  conception  of  how  corrupt  they  were.  What  the 
people  were  we  can  learn  from  the  satirists,  from  the  histo- 
rians, Livy,  Sallust,  and  Tacitus,  especially  from  the  De 
Civitate  Dei  of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  writings  of  the  early 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers.  Our  author  acknowledges  not  only 
that  the  philosophers  were  superior  to  the  people,  but  also 
that  they  were  impotent  to  effect  their  moral  elevation  or 
any  moral  amelioration  of  their  condition.  Nothing  more 
true.  How,  then,  if'Christianity  was  based  on  the  pagan 
principle  of  morals,  was  in  the  same  order  with  paganism, 
and  differed  from  it  only  in  certain  details,  or,  as  the  school- 
men say,  certain  accidents — how  explain  the  amelioration 
of  morals  and  manners  which  uniformly  followed  whenever 
and  wherever  it  was  received? 

If,  as  the  author  holds,  Christianity  was  really  only  a  de- 
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velopment  of  the  more  advanced  thought  of  the  pagan 
empire,  why  did  it  not  begin  with  the  philosophers,  the 
representatives  of  that  advanced  thought?  Yet  notliing  is 
more  certain  than  that  it  did  not  begin  with  tliem.  The 
philosophers  were  the  first  to  resist  it,  and  the  last  to  hold 
out  against  it.  It  spread  at  first  among  the  people,  chiefly 
among  tiie  slaves — that  is,  among  those  who  knew  the  least 
of  philosophy,  who  were  least  under  the  influence  of  the 
philosophers,  and  whose  morals  it  is  confessed  the  phi- 
losophers did  not  and  could  not  elevate.  This  of  itself 
refutes  the  pretence  that  Christianity  was  an  offshoot  of 
heathen  philosopiiy.  If  it  had  been,  and  its  power  lay  in 
the  fact  that  the  empire  in  its  progress  was  prepared  for  it, 
its  first  converts  should  have  been  from  the  ranks  of  the 
more  advanced  classes.  But  the  reverse  was  the  fact.  "  You 
see  your  calling,  brethren,"  says  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans, "that  not  many  are  wise  according  to  the  fiesh,  not 
many  mighty,  not  many  .noble  ;  but  the  foolish  tilings  of 
the  world  hath  God  chosen,  that  he  may  confound  the  wise ; 
and  the  weak  things  of  the  world  hath  God  chosen,  that  he 
may  confonnd  the  strong ;  and  the  mean  things  of  the 
world,  and  the  things  that  are  contemptible,  hath  God 
chosen,  and  things  that  are  not,  that  he  might  destroy  the 
things  that  are ;  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  sight.'* 
So  said  the  great  teacher  of  the  gentiles,  as  if  anticipatino- 
the  objection  of  modern  rationalists.  Evidently,  then,  the 
pretended  preparation  of  the  Roman  empire  for  Christian- 
ity must  count  for  nothing,  for  Christianity  gained  its  first 
establishment  among  those  whoui  that  preparation,  even  if 
it  had  been  made,  had  not  reached. 

We  cannot  follow  step  by  step  the  author  in  the  special 
chapter  which  he  devotes  to  the  conversion  of  Rome,  and 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  in  the  empire.  We  have  al- 
ready indicated  the  grounds  on  which  he  explains  the  mar- 
vellous fact.  He  denies  all  agency  of  miracles,  will  recog- 
nize no  supernatural  aid,  and  aims  to  explain  it  on  natural 
principles  or  by  natural  causes  alone.  Thus  far  he  has  cer- 
tainly failed ;  but  let  us  try  him  on  his  own  ground.  We 
grant  that  the  breaking  down  of  the  hundred  nationalities 
and  fusing  so  many  distinct  tribes  and  races  into  one  people, 
under  one  supreme  ]:)olitical  authoi-ity,  did  in  some  sense 
prepare  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  a  universal  religion. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  tiiat  the  fusion  was  not  com- 
plete, and  that  the  work  of  amalgamating  and  romauizing 
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the  several  nations  placed  by  conquest  under  the  author- 
ity of  Rome  was  OTily  commenced,  wlien  Christianity  was 
first  preached  in  the  capital  of  the  empire.  Each  conquered 
nation  retained  as  yet  its  own  distinctive  reliijion,  and  to  a 
great  extent  its  own  distinctive  civilization.  Ganl,  Spain, 
and  the  East  were  Ivonian  provinces,  l>ut  not  thoroughly 
ronianized,  and  it  was  not  till  after  Christianity  had  gained 
a  footing  in  the  empire  that  provincials  out  of  Italy  were 
admitted  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship. 
The  law  recognized  the  religion  of  the  state,  but  it  tolerated 
for  every  conquered  nation  its  own  national  religion.  There 
was  as  yet  nothing  in  the  political,  social,  or  religious  order 
of  the  empire  to  suggest  a  universal  religion,  or  that  opened 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  a  catholic  as  distinguished 
from  a  national  religion.  All  the  religions  recognized  and 
tolerated  were  national  religions.  Christianity  was  always 
catholic,  for  all  nations,  not  for  any  particular  nation  alone. 
If,  then,  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  boasted  universality  of 
the  empire  favored  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  it  did  not 
favor  its  introduction  in  the  beginning.  In  all  other  re- 
spects there  was,  as  we  read  history,  no  evangelical  prepa- 
ration in  Rome  or  the  Roman  empire.  The  progress,  if 
progress  it  may  be  called,  of  the  gentiles,  had  been  away 
from  the  primitive  religion  reasserted  by  Christianity,  and 
in  a  direction  from,  not  towards,  the  great  doctrines  and 
principles  of  the  Gospel.  What  of  primitive  tradition  they 
had  retained  had  become  so  corrupted,  perverted,  or  traves- 
tied as  to  be  hardly  recognizable.  They  had  changed,  even 
with  the  philosophers,  the  true  basis  of  morals,  and  the  cot- 
rupt  morals  of  the  people  were  only  the  practical  develop- 
ment of  the  principles  adopted  by  even  the  best  of  the 
gentile  philosophers,  as  rationalism  is  only  the  development 
of  principles  adopted  by  the  reformers,  who  detested  it,  and 
asserted  exclusive  supernaturalism.  Even  the  monotheism 
of  some  pagan  philosophers  was  not  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  one  God,  any  more  than  simple  theism — the  softened 
name  for  deism — or  even  theophilanthropy  is  Christianity. 
The  Christian  God  is  not  only  one,  but  he  is  the  creator  of 
the  world,  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  the  moral  gov- 
ernor of  the  universe,  and  the  remunerator  of  all  who  seek 
him.  The  God  of  Plato,  or  of  any  of  the  other  philoso- 
phers, is  no  creative  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
that  Plato  and  his  master  Socrates  defended  had  hardly  any 
analogy   with  the  life   and  iunnortality    brought  to  light 
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tlirough  tlje  Gospel.  Tlie  Stoics,  wliom  the  author  places 
in  the  front  rank  of  pao:;an  moralists,  did  not  regard  God  as 
the  creator  of  the  world,  and  those  among  them  who  held 
that  the  soul  survives  the  body,  believed  not  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  flesh,  nor  in  future  rewards  and  punishments. 
Their  motive  to  virtue  was  their  own  self-respect,  an^  their 
study  was  to  prove  themselves  independent  of  the  flesh  and 
its  seductions,  indifferent  to  pleasure  or  pain,  serene  and  un- 
alterable, through  self-discipline,  whatever  the  vicissitudes 
of  life.  Tlie  philosophers  adopted  the  morality  of  pride, 
and  aimed  to  live  and  act  not  as  men  dependent  on  their 
(creator,  but  as  independent  gods,  while  the  people  were 
sunk  in  the  grossest  ignorance  and  moral  corruption,  and 
subject  to  the  most  base  and  abominable  superstitions.  Such 
was  the  pagan  empire  when  Christianity  was  first  preached 
at  Rome,  only  much  worse  than  we  venture  to  depict  it. 

Now,  to  this  Roman  world,  rotten  to  the  core,  the 
Christian  preachers  proclaimed  a  religion  which  arraigned 
its  corruption,  which  contradicted  its  cherished  ideas  on 
every  point,  and  substituted  meekness  for  cruialty,  and 
humility  for  pride,  as  the  principle  of  morals.  Tiiey  had 
against  them  all  the  old  superstitions  and  national  religions 
of  the  empire,  the  religion  of  the  state,  associated  with  all 
its  victories,  supported  by  the  whole  power  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  by  the  habits,  usages,  traditions,  and  the  M-hole 
political,  military,  social,  audi  religious  life  of  the  Roman 
people.  They  could  not  move  without  stepping  on  some- 
thing held  sacred,  or  open  their  mouths  without  offending 
some  god  or  some  religious  usage  ;  for  the  national  religion 
was  interwoven  with  the  simplest  and  most  ordinary  usages 
of  private  and  social  life.  If  a  pagan  sneezed,  no  Christian 
could  be  civil  enough  to  say,  "Jupiter  help  you,"  for  that 
would  recognize  a  false  god.  Yet  the  Christian  missionaries 
did  succeed  in  converting  Rome  and  making  it  the  capital 
of  the  Christian  world,  as  it  was,  when  they  entered  it,  the 
capital  of  the  heathen  world.  You  tell  me  this  mighty 
change  was  effected,  circumstances  favoring,  by  natural  and 
human  means  !     Credat  Judceus  Appella^  nan  ego. 

The  causes  of  the  success,  after  the  preparation  named, 
which  turns  out  to  have  been  no  preparation  at  all,  were, 
according  to  the  author,  principally  the  zeal,  the  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  intolerance  or  exclusivenessof  the  Christians, 
the  doctrines  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  race  and  of  a  future 
life,  and  their  appeals  to  the  emotional  side  of  human  nature. 

Vol.  XIV-26 
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He  does  not  think  the  conversion  of  Rome  any  thing  re- 
markable. The  philosophers  had  failed  to  regenerate  so- 
ciety in  the  moral  order,  the  old  religions  had  lost  their  hold 
on  men's  convictions,  the  old  superstitions  were  losing  their 
terrors,  and  men  felt  and  sighed  for  something  better  than 
any  thing  the}'  had.  In  fact,  minds  were  unsettled,  and 
were  ready  for  something  new.  This  description,  not  very 
applicable  to  Kome  at  the  period  in  question,  is  not  inap- 
plicable to  the  Protestant  world  at  the  present  time.  Prot- 
estants are  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  results,  either  dog- 
matic or  moral,  of  the  reformation,  and  the  thinking  portion 
of  them  wish  for  something  better  than  any  thing  they 
have;  yet  not,  therefore,  can  we  conclude  that  they  can 
easily,  or  by  any  purely  human  means,  be  converted  to  the 
Catholic  Cliurch  ;  for  they  have — with  individual  excep- 
tions, indeed — not  lost  their  confidence  in  the  underlying 
principle  of  the  reformation,  or  opened  their  minds  or 
hearts  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  principle,  either  of 
Catholic  dogma  or  of  Catholic  morals.  It  is  not  so  much 
that  they  do  not  know  or  that  they  misconceive  that  prin- 
ciple, but  they  have  a  deep-rooted  repugnance  to  it,  detest  it, 
abhor  it,  and  cannot  even  hear  it  named  with  patience.  So 
was  it  with  the  pagan  Romans.  The  whole  pagan  world  was 
based  on  a  principle  which  the  Christian  preacher  could  not 
speak  without  contradicting.  The  Christian  ideal  was  not 
only  above,  but  antagonistic  to  the  pagan  ideal,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  more  zealous  the  Christian  missionary,  the  more 
offensive  he  would  prove  himself.  His  intolerance  or  ex- 
clusiveness  might  help  him  whose  faith  was  strong,  yet  lit- 
tle heeded  in  practice ;  but  when  faith  itself  was  not  only 
wanting  but  indignantly  rejected,  it  could  only  excite  anger 
or  derision. 

The  apostle  had  no  point  d-appid  in  the  pagan  traditions, 
and  it  was  only  rarely  that  he  could  find  any  thing  in  heathen 
authors,  poets,  or  philosophers  that  he  could  press  into  his 
service.  The  pagan,  no  doubt,  had  natural  reason,  but  it 
was  so  darkened  bv  spiritual  ignorance,  so  warped  by  super- 
stition, and  so  abnormally  developed  by  false  principles,  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  find  in  it  any  thing  on  which  an 
argument  for  the  truth  could  be  based.  The  Gospel  was 
not  in  the  pagan  order  of  thought,  and  the  Christian 
apologists  had  to  support  it  by  appealing  to  a  line  of  tradi- 
tion which  the  gentiles  had  not,  or  had  only  as  corrupted, 
perverted,  or  travestied.     The  only  traditions   they  could 
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appeal  to  were  those  of  the  Hel)rews,  and  tliey  found  it 
necessary,  in  some  sort,  to  convert  tlie  pa<>:ans  to  Judaism, 
before  they  could  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  tlie  Gospel. 
This  was  any  thing  but  easy  to  be  done;  for  the  gentiles 
despised  the  Jews  and  their'  traditions,  and  the  Jew's  tiiem- 
selves  were  the  most  bitter  enemies  of  the  Cln-istians,  had 
crucified  the  founder  of  Christianity,  and  rejected  tlie 
Christian  interpretation  of  their  Scriptures. 

The  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  race  taught  by  the 
church  was  something  more  than  was  taught  by  tlie  philoso- 
phers, in  fact,  another  doctrine;  and,  though  it  had  some- 
thing consoling  to  the  poor,  the  oppressed, ^he  enslaved,  yet 
these  are  precisely  the  classes  with  whom  old  traditions 
linger  the  longest,  and  prejudices  are  the  most  inveterate 
and  hardest  to  be  overcome.  They  are  the  classes  the  most 
opposed  to  innovations,  in  the  mond  or  spiritual  order.  The 
Protestant  reformers  proved  this,  and  the  peasantry  were 
the  last  to  accept  the  new  gospel  they  preached,  and  rarely 
accepted  it  at  all  but  through  the  influence  or  compulsion  of 
their  princes  and  nobles.  We  see,  also,  now,  in  Protestant 
countries,  that,  the  peasantry  having  become  Protestant,  are 
far  more  difficult  to  convert  than  persons  by  birth  or  educa- 
tion belonging  to  the  upper  classes.  Yet,  it  was  precisely 
among  the  lower  classes,  or  rather  the  slave  class,  that  the 
Christian  missionary  had  his  greatest  success ;  though  the 
emancipation  and  equality  he  preached  were  spiritual  only, 
not  physical  or  social. 

The  doctrine  of  future  life  the  church  taught  was  coupled 
with  two  other  doctrines  hard  for  pagans  to  receive.  The 
mere  contiimance  of  the  spirit  after  the  death  of  the  body 
was,  in  some  form,  no  doubt,  held  by  the  whole  pagan 
world,  a  few  sceptics  excepted  ;  but  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  or  that  what  had  once  ceased  to  live  would  live  again, 
was  a  thing  wholly  foreign  to  the  pagan  mind.  Plato  never, 
to  my  recollection,  once  hints  it,  and  could  not  with  his 
general  principles.  He  held  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the 
body  to  be  a  fall,  a  degradation  from  its  previous  state,  the 
loss  of  its  liberty  ;  regarded  the  body  as  the  enemy  of  the 
soul,  as  its  dungeon,  and  looked  upon'  death  as  its  liberation, 
as  a  restoration  to  its  oi'iginal  freedom  and  joy  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Divinity.  The  pagans  had,  as  far  as  1  can  discover, 
no  belief  in  future  reward  and  punishment  in  the  Christian 
sense.  They  believed  in  malevolent  gods,  who,  if  they  failed 
to  appease  their  wrath  before  dying,  would  torture  them 
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after  death  in  Tartarus ;  but  the  idea  that  a  God  of  love 
would  doom  the  wicked  to  hell,  as  a  punishment  for  their 
moi'al  offences  or  sins,  was  as  hard  for  them  to  believe  as  it 
is  for  Mr.  Lecky  himself.  Yet  Christianity  taught  it,  apd 
brought  the  whole  empire  to  believe  it.  Christianity,  while 
it  delivered  the  pagans  from  the  false  terrors  of  superstition, 
replaced  thein  by  what  to  the  pagan  mind  seemed  even  a 
still  greater  terror. 

In  what  the  author  says  of  appeals  to  tlie  emotional  side 
of  our  nature,  he  shows  that  he  has  studied  paganism  with 
more  care  and  less  prejudice  than  he  has  Christianity.  The 
emotions,  as  such,  have  for  the  Christian  no  moral  or  relig- 
ious value.  The  love  the  Gospel  requires  is  not  an  emo- 
tional love,  and  Cliristian  morals  have  little  to  do  with  the 
moral  sentiment  which  Adam  Smith  asserted,  or  the  benev- 
olence which  Hutcheson  held  to  be  the  principle  of  morality. 
There  is  no  approach  to  the  Christian  principle  in  the  fine- 
spun sentiment  of  Bernard,ine  Saint-Pierre,  Madame  de 
Stael,  or  Chateaubriand.  Sentimentalism,  in  any  form,  is 
wholly  foreign  to  Christian  morals  and  to  Christian  piety, 
and  neither  has  probably  a  worse  or  a  more  dangerous  ene- 
my than  the  sentimentalism  so  rife  in  modern  society,  and 
Avliich  finds  its  way  even  into  the  writings  of  some  Catho- 
lics. The  sentiment  of  benevolence  may  be  a  mobile,  but  it 
is  never  the  motive  of  Christian  virtue.  Ko  doubt  one  of 
the  great  causes  of  the  success  of  Cliristianity  was  the  inex- 
haustible charity  of  the  early  Christians,  their  love  for  one 
another,  their  respect  for  and  tenderness  to  the  poor,  the 
forsaken,  the  oppressed,  tlie  afflicted,  the  suffering.  But 
that  charity  had  not  its  origin  in  our  emotional  nature,  and 
though  it  may  be  attended  by  sentiment,  is  itself  by  no 
means  a  sentiment ;  for  its  reason  and  motive  was  the  love 
of  God,  especially  of  God  who  had  assumed  our  nature,  and 
made  himself  man  for  man's  sake,  and  died  on  the  cross  for 
man's  redemption.  The  Christian  sees  God  in  every  fellow- 
man  who  needs  his  assistance,  or  to  whose  wants  he  can 
minister.  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  The  Chris- 
tian finds  his  Lord,  the  Beloved  of  his  soul,  wherever  he 
finds  one  for  whom  Christ  died,  to  whom  he  can  be  of 
service. 

This  charity,  this  love,  may  be  mimicked  by  tlie  senti- 
ment of  benevolence,  but  it  does  not  grow  out  of  it,  is  not 
that  sentiment  developed  or  intensified ;  it  dej)ends  on  the 
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^reat  central  mystery  of  Cliristianity,  that  of  "the  "Word 
made  flesli,"  and  can  never  be  found  where  faith  in  tlie  In- 
carnation is  wanting,  and  faith  is,  always  and  everywhere, 
an  intellectual  act,  not  a  sentimental  affection.  If  it  were 
a  natural  sentiment  or  emotion,  why  was  it  to  be  found 
among  Christians  alone  ?  The  heathen  had  all  of  nature 
that  Christians  have ;  they  even  recognized  the  natural 
brotherhood  of  the  race,  as  does  the  author ;  how  happens 
it,  then,  if  Christianity  is  only  a  development  of  heathen- 
ism, and  Christian  charity  is  only  a  natural  sentiment,  that 
you  find  no  trace  of  it  in  the  pagan  world  ?  There  is  no 
effect  without  a  canse,  and  there  must  have  been  something 
operating  with  Christians  tliat  was  not  to  be  found  in  pa- 
ganism, and  which  is  not  included  even  in  nature. 

The  pagans,  like  modern  Protestants,  worshippqd  success, 
and  regarded  success  as  a  mark  of  the  approbation  of  the 
gods.  Misfortune,  ill-luck,  failure  was  a  proof  of  the  divine 
displeasure.  Cromwell  and  his  Roundheads  interpreted 
uniformly  their  victories  over  the  royalists  as  an  indisputa- 
ble proof  of  the  divine  approval  of  their  course.  It  never 
occurred  to  them  that  the  Almighty  might  be  using  them 
to  chastise  the  royalists  for  their  abuse  of  his  favors,  or  to 
execute  vengeance  on  a  party  that  had  offended  him,  and 
that,  when  he  had  accomplished  his  purpose  with  them,  he 
would  break  them  as  a  potter's  vessel,  and  cast  them  away. 
The  heathen  looked  upon  the  poor,  the  needy,  the  enslaved, 
the  infirm,  the  helpless,  and  the  suffering,  as  under  the  mal- 
ediction of  the  gods,  and  refused  to  offer  them  any  aid  or 
consolation.  They  left  the  poor  to  struggle  and  starve. 
They  did  not  do  even  so  much  for  them  as  to  shut  them  up 
in  prisons  called  poor-houses.  They  looked  with  haughty 
contempt  on  the  poor  and  needy,  and  if  they  sometimes 
threw  them  a  crust,  it  was  from  pride,  not  charity,  without 
the  least  kindly  sympathies  with  them.  As  with  modern 
non-Catholics,  poverty,  with  them,  was  regarded  and  treated 
as  a  misfortune  or  as  a  crime. 

Yet  the  Christians  looked  upon  the  poor  with  love  and 
respect.  Poverty,  in  their  eyes,  vi'as  no  misfortune,  no 
crime,  but  really  a  blessing,  as  bringing  them  nearer  to  God, 
and  giving  to  the  Christian  more  abundant  in  this  world's 
goods  an  opportunity  to  do  good,  and  lay  up  treasures  in 
heaven.  The  Christian  counts  what  he  gives  to  the  poor 
and  needy  as  so  much  treasure  saved,  and  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  thieves  and  robbers,  or  any  of  the  vicissitudes 
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of  fortune.  "Whence  this  difference  between  the  pagan  and 
tlie  Christian,  we  might  say,  between  the  Catholic  and  non- 
Catliolic  ?  It  cannot  come  from  the  simple  recognition  of 
the  natural  brotherhood  of  the  race,  for  the  natural  ties  of 
race  and  of  kindred  fail  to  call  forth  a  love  so  strong,  so 
enduring,  so  self-forgetting  as  Christian  charity.  Indeed, 
Christian  charity  is  decidedly  above  the  forces  of  nature. 
The  brotherhood  tliat  gives  rise  to  it  is  not  the  brotherhood 
in  Adam,  but  the  closer  ])rother]iood  in  Christ;  not  in  gen- 
eration, but  in  regeneration.  Give,  then,  as  large  a  part  as 
you  will  to  Christian  charity,  in  the  conversion  of  Rome, 
you  still  have  offered  no  proof  t'hat  the  conversion  was 
effected  by  natural  causes,  for  that  charity  itself  is  super- 
natural, and  not  in  the  order  of  natural  causes. 

Mr.  Lecky  wholly  fails  to  adduce  any  natural  causes  ade- 
quate to  the  explanation  of  the  conversion  of  Rome  and  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  over  paganism.  He  cannot  do  it,. 
for  this  one  sufficient  reason,  that  paganism  was  impotent 
to  reform  itself,  and  yet  it  had  all  the  natural  causes  work- 
ing for  it  that  Christianity  had.  The  Christians  had  no 
more  of  nature  than  had  the  pagans,  while  all  the  natural 
advantages,  power,  wealth,  institutions,  human  learning  and 
science,  the  laws,  habits,  customs  and  usages  of  the  entire 
nation,  or  aggregation  of  nations,  were  against  them.  How, 
then,  not  only  do  by  nature  what  the  same  nature  in  pagan- 
ism could  not  do,  or  by  nature  alone  triumph  over  nature 
clothed  with  so  many  advantages,  and  presenting  so  many 
obstacles?  Wiiy  should  nature  be  stronger,  and  so  mucli 
stronger,  in  Christians  than  in  pagans,  that  a  few  illiterate 
fishermen  from  the  lake  of  Genesareth,  belonging  by  race 
to  the  despised  nation  of  the  Jews,  could  change  not  only 
the  belief,  but  the  moral  life  of  the  whole  Roman  people? 
Clearly,  the  Christians  could  not  succeed  without  a  power 
which  paganism  had  not,  and  therefore  not  without  a  power 
that  nature  does  not  and  cannot  furnish. 

The  author  denies  the  supernatural,  and  seeks  to  combat 
the  argument  we  use  by  showing  that  several  eastern  super- 
stitions, especially  the  worship  of  Isis,  were  introduced  into 
Rome  about  the  same  time  with  Christianity,  and  gained  no 
little  currency,  in  spi-te  of  the  imperial  edicts  against  them. 
This  is  true,  but  there  was  no  radical  difference  between 
those  eastern  superstitions  and  the  state  religion,  and  they 
demanded  and  effected  no  change  of  morals  or  manners. 
They  were  all  in  the  order  of  the  national  religion,  were 
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based  on  the  same  principle,  only  they  were  a  little  more 
sensual  and  corrupt.  Their  temporary  success  required  no 
other  basis  than  Roman  paganism  itself  furnished.  And 
the  edicts  against  their  mysteries  and  orgies  were  seldom 
executed.  It  needs  no  supernatural  principle  to  account  for 
the  rapid  rise  and  spread  of  Methodism  in  a  Protestant  com- 
munity, for  it  is  itself  only  a  form  of  Protestantism.  But 
Christianity  was  not,  and  is  not,  in  any  sense,  a  form  or  de- 
velopment of  paganism  ;  in  almost  every  particular  it  is  its 
direct  contradictory.  It  was  based  on  a  totally  different 
principle,  and  held  entirely  different  maxims  of  life.  A 
worshipper  of  Bacchus  or  Isis  could  without  difficulty  con- 
form to  the  national  or  state  religion  and  comply  with  all 
its  requii'ements.  The  Christian  could  conform  in  nothing, 
and  comply  with  no  pagan  requirements.  He  could  take  no 
part  in  the  national  festivities,  the  national  games,  amuse- 
ments, or  rejoicings,  for  these  were  all  dedicated  to  idols. 
There  is  no  analogy  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Lecky  denies  that  the  conversion  of  Rome  was  a 
miracle,  and  that  it  was  effected  on  the  evidence  of  miracles. 
He  admits  that  miracles  are  possible,  though  he  confounds 
miracles  with  prodigies,  and  says  there  is  five  times  more 
proof  in  the  case  of  many  miracles  than  would  be  required 
to  prove  an  ordinary  historical  fact ;  but  he  rejects  miracles, 
not  for  the  want  of  proof,  nor  because  science  has  disproved 
them,  but  because  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  mankind 
have  gradually  dropped  them  and  ceased  to  believe  in 
them,  as  they  have  dropped  the  belief  in  fairies,  dwarfs, 
&c.  The  enlightened  portion  of  mankind,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood, are  tliose  who  think  like  Mr.  Lecky,  and  profess  a 
Ciu'istianity  without  Christ,  moral  obligation  without  God 
the  creator,  and  hold  effects  are  producible  without  causes. 
"We  confess  that  we  are  not  of  their  number,  and  probably 
never  shall  be  an  enlightened  man  in  their  sense.  We  be- 
lieve in  miracles,  and  that  miracles  had  not  a  little  to  do 
with  the  introduction  and  establishment  of  Christianity.  As 
the  author  admits  them  to  be  possible,  and  that  many  are 
sustained  by  far  greater  proof  than  is  needed  to  prove  or- 
dinary historical  events,  we  hope  that  it  will  be  allowed, 
that,  in  believing  them,  we  are  not  necessarily  involved  in 
total  darkness.  But  we  have  no  space,  at  present,  to  enter 
upon  the  general  question  of  miracles — a  question  that  can- 
not be  properly  treated  without  treating  the  whole  question 
of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural. 
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The  iiutlior  tells  us  that  the  early  Christians  at  Eoine 
rarely  appealed,  if  at  all,  to  miracles  as  proofs  either  of 
their  doctrines  or  their  mission.  Yet  that  they  sometimes 
did  would  seem  pretty  certain  from  the  pains  the  pas^ans 
took  to  break  the  force  of  the  Christian  miracles  by  ascrib- 
ino:  them  to  mafj::ic,  or  by  settino-  up  analoo;ous  or  counter 
miracles  of  their  own.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  supernatural,  and  adduced  not  only  the  mir- 
acle of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  which  entered  into 
the  very  staple  of  their  preachinsr,  and  was  one  of  the  bases 
of  their  faith,  but  to  that  standins^  miracle  of  prophecy,  and 
of  a  supernatural  providence — the  Jewish  people.  Tlie  very 
relis^ion  they  preached  was  supernatural  from  bejrinnin^  to 
end.  and  they  labored  to  prove  the  necessity  of  faith  in 
Christ,  who  was  crncified,  who  rose  from  the  dead,  and  is 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  There  is  no  particular  miracle 
or  prophecy  adduced  to  prove  this  that  cannot,  indeed,  be 
cavilled  at ;  but  the  Hebrew  traditions  and  the  faith  of  the 
Jewish  people  could  not  be  set  aside.  Here  was  a  whole 
nation  whose  entire  life  thron2:h  two  thousand  years  had 
been  based  on  a  prophecy,  a  promise  of  tiie  Messiah.  This 
prophecy,  frequently  renewed,  and  borne  witness  to  by  the 
national  ors^anization,  the  relio:ious  institutions,  sacrifices, 
and  offerinajs,  and  the  entire  national  and  moral  life  through 
centuries,  is  a  most  stupendous  miracle.  "When  you  take  this 
in  connection  with  the  traditions  preserved  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  which  go  back  to  the  creation  of  the  world — 
developins:  one  uniform  system  of  thousrht,  one  uniform 
doctrine,  one  uniform  faith,  free  from  all  superstition  ;  one 
uniform  plan  of  divine  providence,  and  throwina:  a  marvel- 
lous li2:ht  on  the  ori2:in,  duty,  and  end  of  man — you  find  a 
supernatural  fact  which  is  irresistible,  and  sufficient  of  itself 
to  convince  any  unprejudiced  mind  that  Christianity  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  to  Adam  after  his  expulsion 
from  the  2:arden,  to  the  patriarchs,  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  and  to  the  Jewish  people. 

"We  have  no  space  here  to  develo]i  this  arsfument,  but  it  is 
the  argument  that  had  2:reat  weio;ht  with  ourselves  personally, 
and,  by  the  o;race  of  God,  was  the  chief  ar2;uraent  that 
brouirht  us  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  Christianitv,  and  in  the 
church  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  synao;oo^ue.  The  apostles 
and  early  apolosrists  continuallv,  in  one  form  or  another,  ap- 
peal to  this  standinoj  miracle,  this  lonij-continued  manifesta- 
tion of  the   supernatural,  as   the  basis  of   their   proof   of 
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Christianity.  They  adduced  older  traditions  than  any  the 
pa2;an8  could  pretend  to,  and  set  forth  a  faith  that  had  con- 
tinned  from  the  first  man,  which  had  once  been  the  faith  of 
all  mankind,  and  from  which  the  gentiles  had  fallen  away, 
and  been  plnno:efl,  in  consequence,  into  the  darkness  of  un- 
belief, and  subjected  to  all  the  terrors  of  the  vilest,  most 
corrupt,  and  abominable  superstitions.  They  labored  to 
show  that  the  gentiles,  in  the  pride  of  their  hearts,  had  for- 
saken the  God  that  made  them,  creator  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  all  things  therein,  visible  or  invisible,  for  Satan,  for 
demons,  and  for  gods  made  with  their  own  hands,  or  fash- 
ioned by  their  own  lusts  and  evil  imaginations.  They  pur- 
sued, indeed,  the  same  line  of  argument  that  Catholics  pur- 
sue against  Protestants,  only  modified  by  the  fact  that  the 
Protestant  falling-away,  so  clearly  foretold  by  St.  Paul  in 
his  epistles,  is  more  recent,  less  complete,  and  Protestants 
have  not  yet  sunk  so  low  as  had  the  gentiles  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

But  it  was  not  enough  to  establish  the  truth  of  Christian- 
ity in  the  Eoman  mind.  Christian  morals  are  above  the 
strength  of  nature  alone  ;  yet  the  pagans  were  not  only  in- 
duced to  give  up  their  own  principle  of  morals,  and  to  ac- 
cept as  true  the  Christian  principle,  but  they  gave  up 
their  old  practices,  and  yielded  a  practical  obedience  to 
the  Christian  law.  Those  same  Romans  changed  their 
manner  of  life,  and  attained  to  the  very  summit  of  Chris- 
tian sanctity.  The  philosophers  gave  many  noble  pre- 
cepts, preserved  from  a  purer  tradition  than  their  own,  but 
they  had  no  power  to  get  them  practised,  and  our  author 
himself  says  they  had  no  influence  on  the  people  ;  yet  they 
enjoined  nothing  above  the  forces  of  nature.  The  Chris- 
tians came,  taught  the  people  a  morality  impracticable  to 
nature  even  in  its  integrity,  and  yet  what  they  taught  was 
actually  practised  even  by  women,  children,  and  slaves. 
How  was  this?  It  was  not  possible  without  supernatural 
aid,  or  the  infusion  of  grace  which  elevates  the  soul  above 
the  level  of  nature,  enabling  it  at  once  to  act  from  a  super- 
natural principle  and  from  a  supernatural  motive.  All  who 
have  attempted  the  practice  of  Christian  perfection  by  the 
strength  of  nature  alone,  have  sadly  failed.  Take  the  chari- 
table institutions,  societies  for  relieving  the  poor,  providing 
for  the  aged  and  infirm,  protecting  the  fatherless  and 
widows,  for  restoring  the  fallen,  and  reforming  the  vicious 
or  criminal,  established  by  non-Catholics — they  are  all  com- 
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parative,  if  not  absolute  failures.  Though  modeled  after 
institutions  of  the  church,  and  supported  at  lavish  expense, 
none  of  them  succeed.  They  lack  some  essential  element 
which  is  efficacious  in  Catholic  institutions,  and  that  ele- 
ment is  undoubtedly  supernatural  grace,  for  that  is  all  Cath- 
olics have  that  they  have  not  in  far  greater  abundance.  They 
have  humanity,  natui-al  benevolence,  learning,  ability,  and 
ample  wealth — why  do  they  not  succeed  ?  Because  they 
lack  supernatural  charity,  and  the  blessing  of  God  that  al- 
ways accompanies  it.     No  other  reasons  can  be  assigned. 

Mr.  Lecky  thinks  the  persecutions  by  the  state,  which  the 
early  Christians  had  to  endure,  or  that  the  spread  of  Christi- 
anity in  spite  of  them,  are  not  worth  any  thing  in  the  ar- 
gument. In  the  first  place  he  pretends  that  the  persecu- 
tions were  not  very  severe,  and  were  for  the  most  part  con- 
fined to  particular  localities,  and  rarely  became  general  in 
the  empire  ;  they  were  of  brief  duration,  and  came  only  at 
distinct  intervals,  and  the  number  of  martyrs  could  not 
have  been  great.  In  the  second  place,  the  persecutions 
rather  helped  the  persecuted  religion,  as  persecution  usually 
does.  Rome,  in  reality,  was  tolerrtut,  and  most  of  the 
pagan  emperors  were  averse  to  harsh  measures,  and  con- 
nived at  the  growth  of  the  new  religion,  which  they  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  innumerable  superstitions  hatched  in 
the  East,  and  which  must  soon  pass  away. 

Home  tolerated  for  conquered  nations  their  national  re- 
ligion, or  worship,  but  no  religion  except  the  state  religion 
for  Romans.  The  national  gods  recognized  by  the  senate, 
and  whose  images  were  allowed  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the 
Roman  gods,  might  be  worshipped ;  but  no  Roman  citizen 
was  allowed  to  desert  the  state  religion,  and  nowhere  in  the 
empire  was  any  rehgion  tolerated  that  was  not  the  national 
worship  of  some  people  subject  or  tributary  to  Rome.  Now, 
Christianity  was  no  national  religion,  and  was  hostile  to  the 
state  religion,  and  utterly  irreconcilable  with  it;  for  it  there 
was  no  toleration ;  it  was  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  tlie  em- 
pire as  well  as  b}^  the  edicts  of  'the  emperors.  The  Chris- 
tians might  at  first  be  overlooked  as  too  insignificant  to  ex- 
cite hostility,  or  they  might  have  been  regarded,  since  they 
were  chiefly  Jews,  as  a  Jewish  sect ;  they  might  also,  as  they 
were  a  quiet,  peaceable  people,  obej'ing  the  laws  when  not 
repugnant  to  the  law  of  God,  performing  all  their  moral, 
social,  and  civil  duties,  and  never  mingling  in  the  affairs 
of  state,  have  been  connived  at  for  a  time.      But  they  had 
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no  leo;al  protection,  and  if  complained  of  and  bronfjlit  before 
the  tribunals,  and  pi-oved  to  be  Christians,  they  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  conform  to  the  national  reli2:ion  or  suffer 
death,  often  in  the  most  excrnciiitino;  forms ;  for  the  "Romans 
w'ere  adepts  in  cruelty,  and  took  deli2;ht  in  watchiuiij  the 
writhings  and  sufferings  of  their  victims.  Even  Trajan, 
while  he  prohibited  the  search  for  them,  ordered,  if  accused 
and  convicted  of  being  Christians,  tliat  they  should  be  put 
to  deatli. 

Such  being  the  law,  the  prefect  or  governor  of  a  province 
could  at  any  time,  without  any  imperial  edict,  put  the  law 
in  force  against  the  Christians,  if  so  disposed  ;  and  that  they 
did  so  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  frequently  and 
with  unsparing  severity,  we  know  from  history.  The 
Christians  were  safe  at  no  time  and  nowhere  in  the  empire, 
and  it  is  probable  tliat  the  number  of  victims  of  the  ten 
general  persecutions  were  by  far  the  smaller  number  of 
those  who  suffered  for  the  faith  prior  to  the  accession  of 
Constantino.  We  place  no  confidence  in  the  calculations  of 
Gibbon  or  our  author,  and  we  have  found  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  Christian  historians,  or  the  fathers,  ex- 
asrserated  the  number  of  those  who  received  the  crown  of 
martyrdom. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  paganism  had  lost  its 
hold  on  the  Roman  mind  till  long  after  the  Christians  had 
become  a  numerous  body  in  the  empire.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  individuals  who  treated  all  religions  with  indifference, 
but  never  had  the  pagan  superstitions  a  stronger  hold  on  the 
mass  of  the  people,  especially  in  Rome  and  the  western 
provinces,  than  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  our  era. 
The  republic  had  been  transformed  into  the  empire,  and  the 
government  was  never  stronger,  or  the  worship  of  the  state 
more  intolerant,  more  fervent,  or  more  energetically  sup- 
ported by  the  government.  The  work  of  roinanizing  the 
various  conquered  nations  was  effected  under  the  emperors, 
and  the  signs  of  decline  and  dissolution  of  the  empire  did 
not  appear  till  near  the  close  of  the  third  century.  The 
Roman  state  and  paganism  seemed  to  be  indissolubly  linked 
together — so  closely  that  the  pagans  attributed  to  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Christianity  the  decline  and  downfall  of 
both.  Certain  it  is,  that  paganism  lost  its  hold  on  the  people 
or  the  state  only  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  Christianity ; 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  lieathen  gods  and  the  desertion 
of  the  heathen  temples  were  due  to  the  preaching  of  the 
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Gospel,  not  a  fact  which  preceded  and  prepared  the  way  for 
it.  Converts  were  seldom  made  from  the  irreligious  and  in- 
different classes,  who  are  the  last,  in  any  age,  to  be  reached 
or  affected  by  triitli  and  pietj'. 

The  fact  is,  that  paganism  fought  valiantly  to  the  last,  and 
Christianity  had  to  meet  and  grapple  with  it  in  its  full  force, 
and  when  supported  by  the  strongest  and  most  effective 
government  that  ever  existed,  still  in  the  prime  and  vigor 
of  its  life.  The  struggle  was  harder  and  longer  continued 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  by  no  means  ended  with 
Constantine.  Paganism  reascended  the  throne — in  prin- 
ciple, at  least — under  Constantius,  the  son,  and  avowedly 
under  Julian,  the  nephew  of  the  first  Christian  emperor. 
Eveiy  pagan  statesman  saw,  from  the  iirst,  that  there  was  an 
irrepressible  antagonism  between  Christianity  and  paganism, 
and  that  the  former  could  not  prevail  without  destroj'ing  the 
latter,  and,  of  course,  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  apparently 
not  without  destroying  the  state  with  it.  The  intelligent  and 
patriotic  portion  of  the  Roman  people  must  have  regarded 
the  spread  of  Christianity  very  much  as  the  Protestant 
leaders  regard  the  spread  of  Catholicity  in  our  own  country. 
They  looked  upon  it  as  a  foreign  religion,  and  anti-Roman. 
It  rejected  the  gods  of  Rome,  to  whom  the  city  was  indebted 
for  her  victories  and  the  empire  of  the  world.  We  may  be 
sure,  then,  that  the  whole  force  of  the  state,  the  whole  force 
of  the  pagan  worship,  backed  by  the  passions  and  fanaticism 
of  the  people,  whether  of  the  city  or  the  provinces,  was  ex- 
erted to  crush  out  the  new  and  offensive  worship  ;  and, 
whether  the  numbers  of  martyrs  were  a  few  more  or  a  few 
less,  the  victory  obtained  by  Christianity  against  such  fear- 
ful odds  is  not  explicable  without  the  assumption  of  super- 
natural aid — especially  when  that  victory  carried  with  it  a 
complete  change  of  morals  and  manners,  and  the  practice  in 
not  a  few  who  underwent  it  of  an  heroic  sanctity,  or  virtues 
which  are  confessedly  above  our  natural  strength. 

No  false  or  merely  natural  religion  could  have  survived, 
far  less  have  vanquished,  such  opposition  as  Christianity  en- 
countered at  every  point.  The  very  fact  that  it  thrived,  in 
spite  of  the  fearful  persecution  to  which  it  was  subjected,  is 
a  proof  of  its  truth  and  divinity.  We  grant  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  church,  but  persecution  fails 
only  when  it  meets  truth,  when  it  meets  God  as  the  resisting 
force.  We  know  the  strengtli  of  superstition  and  the 
tenacity  of  fanaticism;  but  we  deny  that  persecution  has 
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ever  increased  or  multiplied  the  adherents  or  aided  the 
growth  of  a  false  religion.  There  is  no  example  of  it  in  his- 
tory. It  is  only  the  truth  that  does  not  succumb ;  and  even 
they  who  profess  the  truth,  when  they  have  lost  the  practice 
of  it,  have  yielded  to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  have  ceased 
to  be  faithful  to  God,  fail  to  stand  before  persecution,  as  was 
seen  in  the  almost  entire  extinction  of  Catholics  in  the  Euro- 
pean nations  that  accepted  the  Protestant  reformation.  The 
inefficacy  of  persecution  to  extinguish  the  doctrine  per- 
secuted is  a  commonplace  of  liberalism  ;  but  history  proves 
the  contrary,  and  hence  the  fact  that  Christianitj',  instead  of 
being  extinguished  by  the  heathen  persecution,  spread  under 
it,  and  even  gained  power  by  it,  is  no  mean  proof  of  its 
truth  and  its  supernatural  support. 

The  author  obtains  his  adverse  conclusion  by  substituting 
for  the  Christianity  to  which  Rome  was  actually  converted, 
and  which  actually  triumphed  in  the  empire,  a  Christianity 
of  his  own  manufacture,  a  rationalistic  Christianity,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Christ  Jesus,  and  him  crucified ;  a 
Christianity  despoiled  of  its  mysteries,  its  doctrinal  teach- 
ings, its  distinctive  moral  precepts,  and  reduced  to  a  simple 
moral  philosophy.  It  is  with  him  a  theory,  a  school ;  not  a 
fact,  not  a  law,  not  an  authority,  not  a  living  organism,  nor 
of  an  order  essentially  different  from  paganism.  Plis  Chris- 
tianity has  its  starting  point  in  paganism,  and  only  marks  a 
particular  stage  in  the  general  progress  of  the  race.  He 
does  not  see  that  it  and  paganism  start  from  entirely  differ- 
ent principles,  and  come  down  through  separate  and  hostile 
lines,  or  that  they  have  different  ancestors.  He  does  not 
understand  that  Christianity,  if  a  development  at  all,  is  not 
the  development  of  paganism,  but  of  the  patriarchal  and 
Jewish  religion,  which  placed  the  principle  of  duty  in  man's 
relation  to  God  as  his  creator  and  final  cause,  not  in  the 
assumption  of  man's  own  divinity  or  godship.  Hence  he 
finds  no  need  of  supernatural  aid  to  secure  its  triumph. 

The  author,  placing  Christianity  in  the  same  line  with 
paganism,  supposes  that  he  accounts  sufficiently  for  the  con- 
version of  Rome  by  the  assumption  that  the  Christians 
placed  a  stronger  emphasis  on  certain  doctrines  held  by  tiie 
pagan  philosophers,  and  were  actuated  by  a  greater  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  than  were  those  philosophers  themselves.  Yet 
he  does  not  show  the  origin  of  the  greater  zeal,  nor  its  char- 
acter ;  and  he  entirely  misapprehends  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
early  Christians.     They  were,  in  no  received  sense  of  the 
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word,  enthusiasts,  nor  were  they,  in  his  sense  of  the  word, 
even  zealots.  They  in  no  sense  corresponded  to  the  charac- 
ter given  tliera  in  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  They  were 
neither  enthusiasts  nor  fanatics ;  and  their  zeal,  springing 
from  true  charity,  was  never  obtrusive  or  annoying.  We 
find  in  the  earlier  and  later  sects  enthusiasts,  fanatics,  and 
zealots  who  are  excessively  offensive,  and  yet  are  able  to 
carry  away  the  simple,  the  ignorant,  and  tlie  undisciplined; 
but  we  never  find  them  among  tlie  early  orthodox  Christians, 
any  more  tlian  you  do  among  Catholics  at  the  present  day. 
The  early  Christians  did  not  "  creep  into  houses  and  lead 
away  silly  women,"  or  assault  people  in  tlie  streets  or  mar- 
ket-place, and  seek  to  cram  Christianity  down  their  throats, 
whether  they  would  or  not,  but  were  singularly  sober,  quiet, 
orderly,  and  regular  in  their  proceedings,  as  Catholics  iuve 
always  been,  compelling  not  people  to  hear  them  against 
their  will,  and  instructing  in  the  faith  only  those  who  mani- 
fested a  desire  to  be  instructed.  The  author  entirely  mis- 
takes both  the  Christian  order  of  thought  and  the  character 
of  the  early  Christians  who  suffered  from  and  finally  tri- 
umphed over  the  pagan  empire. 


MADNESS  OF  ANTICHRISTIANS.* 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1847.] 

M.  MiCHELET  is  a  professor  of  history  in  the  College 
Royal  of  France,  and  is  pretty  well  known  as  the  author  of 
several  historical  works,  and  of  two  or  three  publications 
against  religion,  which  have  been  favorably  received  by  the 
Protestant  community  in  general.  He  is  not  deficient  in 
natural  endowments,  and  appears  to  be  a  scholar  of  respect- 
able attainments.  As  a  writer,  though  wanting  in  dignity, 
he  is  lively,  brilliant,  and  sometimes  even  eloquent.  His 
historical  works  can  be  cheerfully  recommended  to  all  who 
wish  only  to  become  acquainted  with  his  theorizing,  poet- 
izing, and  sentimentalizing  on  history,  but  they  are  not  iu- 


*  The  People.     By  M.  Michelkt.     Translated  by  G.  H.  Smith,  F.  G. 
S.     New  York :  1846. 
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dispensable  to  those  who  would  study  history  itself.  His 
work  against  the  Jesiiits  is  mere  frothy  declamation,  with- 
out any  coloring  of  fact  or  argument ;  his  Le  Pretre  et  la 
Femme  de  FcnniUe  is  a  compound  of  ignorance,  infidel 
malice,  prurient  fancy,  and  maudlin  sentiment;  and  the 
work  before  us  is  the  author  himself.  "This  book  is  more 
than  a  book  ;  it  is  myself, it  is  I."  Indeed,  what- 
ever the  author  may  appear  to  be  writing,  it  is  always 
himself  that  he  writes. 

The  book  we  have  introduced  to  our  readers  is  of  no  great 
intrinsic  value.  It  throws  no  certain  light  on  the  condition 
of  the  people,  and  makes  no  important  suggestions  for  their 
improvement.  The  only  thing  we  can  say  in  its  favor  is, 
that  it  proves  the  mass  of  the  French  people  are  less  im- 
moral than  they  are  commonly  represented,  and  shows  that, 
the  modern  system  of  industz-y  has  not  so  many  advantages 
over  that  which  it  has  superseded  as  is  commonly  imagined. 
But  the  work  mainly  interests  us  as  an  exponent  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Anticatholic  world.  The  author  considers  himself  a 
fair  representative  of  the  age,  and,  so  far  as  the  age  is  not 
Catholic,  he  appears  to  us  to  be  so.  They  who  study  the 
age  in  him  will  not  be  likely  to  mistake  its  dominant  ten- 
dencies. He  is  carrying  on  a  war  against  religion,  and  has 
published  this  work  to  enlist  his  countrymen  on  his  side. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  an  index  to  the  kind  of  ap- 
peals the  enemies  of  religion  are  making  to  the  people,  and 
to  the  ground  on  which  they  are  to  be  met  and  routed. 
We  no  sooner  open  it  than  we  perceive  the  bold  and  direct 
denials  of  religion,  made  by  the  infidels  of  the  last  century, 
are  not  now  continued.  The  age  of  absolute  negations  ap- 
pears to  have  gone  by.  The  present  age  shrinks  from  the 
direct  issue, — religion  or  no  religion, — and  returns  to  the 
old  device  of  attempting  to  oppose  Christianity  in  the  name 
of  Christianity  herself,  and  to  seduce  the  people  from  their 
love  and  fidelity  by  substituting  something  real  and  positive 
in  her  place,  and  something,  too,  which  she  apparently  ap- 
proves and  consecrates. 

What  is  this  something?  Christianity  represents  the 
Divinity  on  earth,  and  to  oppose  it  is  to  oppose  God  and  nil 
that  pertains  distinctively  to  the  divine  order.  In  the  nat- 
ure of  things,  then,  they  who  oppose  it  can  oppose  to  it 
nothing  divine,  nothing  positive,  in  fact,  but  man  himself, 
or  what  is  simply  human.  The  enemies  of  Christianity 
must  oppose  to  it  either  man  or  nothing.     In  the  last  cen- 
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tury,  for  a  time,  they  really  opposed  nothino^,  and  relied  on 
simple  hatred  to  religion  itself.  But  hatred  is  spasmodic, 
unnatural,  and  short-lived.  Only  the  devil  himself  can 
make  it  a  universal  and  permanent  principle  of  action. 
The  bulk  of  mankind  are  not  bad  enough  for  that.  They 
must  have  something  positive  to  love  and  strive  for;  and 
they  will  not  act  long  steadily  and  energetically,  unless  for 
something  they^love  and  wish  to  possess.  But  when  God 
is  opposed,  when  Christianity,  the  church  in  which  he  re- 
sides and  dispenses  his  grace,  is  discarded,  nothing  is  left  to 
love  and  strive  for  but  man,  and  what  pertains  to  him  as 
man.  Hence,  we  find  M.  Michelet  opposing  man  to  God, 
and  seeking  to  draw  off  our  love  from  God  by  means  of 
our  love  for  the  human. 

This,  in  principle,  is  no  new  device.  It  is  precisely  what 
the  Protestant  reformers  themselves  did.  They  rebelled 
against  God ;  and  as  God  cannot  be  divided  and  set  against 
himself,  they  were  forced  to  fall  back  on  what  is  simply 
human  for  their  support.  Thuy  asserted  sometimes  the 
supremacy  of  the  state  against  the  supremacy  of  the  church  ; 
but  this  was  only  a  human  authority  ;  for  the  state  is  human. 
They  asserted,  also,  the  supremacy  of  the  Scriptures,  taken 
on  and  interpreted  by  a  human  authority.  But  this,  again, 
was  only  asserting  the  supremacy  of  man ;  for  the  Scrip- 
tures, so  taken  and  interpreted,  are  only  a  human  authority, 
and  impose  no  faith  but  what  each  interpreter  chooses  to 
find  in  them.  They  asserted,  in  fine,  the  right  of  private 
judgment.  But  this  all  the  world  knows  is  human  ;  and  no 
one  who  has  analyzed  their  movement  doubts  for  a  moment, 
that,  reduced  to  its  general  formula,  it  is, — Man  is  supreme, 

AND  IS  TO  us  in  THE  PLACE  OF  GoD. 

Nor  was  tliis  the  device  of  Protestantism  alone.  There 
was  very  little  originality  in  the  Protestant  movement.  It 
proceeded  on  the  principle  common  to  all  movements,  no 
matter  in  what  age  or  country,  against  the  city  of  God,  and 
did  but  continue  the  protest  which  our  first  parents,  through 
the  seductions  of  the  serpent,  made  in  the  garden.  There 
may  be  development  and  modification  of  external  represen- 
tation from  age  to  age,  or  from  place  to  place ;  but  there  is 
no  substantial  change.  The  principle  is  always  the  same. 
It  is  always  in  the  name  of  man,  always  under  pretence  of 
bringing  up  and  out  the  human  element,  that  religion  is 
opposed.  The  effort  is  always  to  create  an  antagonism  be- 
tween the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man,  or  to  subordi- 
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nate  God  to  man.  "  Ye  shall  be  as  gods^  knowing  good  and 
evil."  That  is,  if  we  may  paraphrase  it, — "  The  command 
you  suppose  God  has  given  you,  and  which  you  suppose  you 
must  keep,  is  tyrannical;  it  degrades  your  nature,  cripples 
its  energies,  enslaves  its  affections,  and  hinders  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  its  god-like  faculties.  If  you  were 
free,  or  if  you  had  the  courage,  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit, 
your  eyes  would  be  opened  ;  you  would  not  need  to  see  by 
another's  eyes  ;  you  would  know  good  and  evil,  and  not  with 
another's  knowledge,  but  with  your  own  knowledge,  for 
yourselves,  in  like  manner  as  God  himself  knows  in  and  of 
himself,  without  another  to  teach  him.  Has  God  said.  Ye 
shall  not  eat,  lest  ye  die  ?  Nonsense.  Believe  no  such 
thing.  Can  God  wish  to  keep  you  childen  and  slaves  for 
ever?  What  pleasure  can  he  take  in  the  homnge  of  those 
who  have  no  mind,  no  will  of  their  own,  who  dare  neither 
think  nor  act  but  as  they  are  bid?  No;  God  loves  the 
free,  bold,  manly  spirit,  that  acts  from  choice,  affection,  not 
from  compulsion.  Would  you  be  acceptable  to  him,  you 
must  entertain  more  worthy  notions  of  him,  divest  your- 
selves of  your  idle  fears,  of  the  silly  notion  that  God  re- 
quires you  to  sul)mit  to  a  command  that  would  keep  you  for 
ever  weak  and  puny  slaves.  There  is  a  soul  within  you; 
let  that  speak ;  listen  to  that ;  follow  it,  and  be  free,  be 
great,  be  noble,  be  gods."  So  spake  the  serpent ;  Eve  was 
charmed,  and  no  doubt  fancied  that  the  best  way  to  render 
herself  acceptable  to  God  would  be  to  disobey  him.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  temptation  which  seduced  her  from 
her  alleijiance  was  the  elevation  of  the  human,  the  glory 
and  dignity  of  man. 

The  same  temptation  is  repeated  in  our  days.  The  church 
is  opposed  from  the  same  motives  that  Satan  urged  in  the 
beginning.  What  hear  we?  "The  church  is  dangerous  to 
the  state  ;itis  hostile  to  liberty  ;  it  obscures  the  dignity  of 
human  nature;  it  does  not  respect  the  rights  of  man;  denies 
private  judgment ;  tyrannizes  over  the  freeborn  mind  ;  and 
is  in  the  way  of  intellectual  and  social  progress."  All  the 
popular  charges  the  age  prefers  against  the  church  are  re- 
ducible to  these  several  heads,  and  therefore  all  oppose  man 
to  God,  the  human  to  the  divine.  It  were  easy  to  prove 
this  by  i-eference  to  the  literature  of  the  day,  to  the  move- 
ments and  boasts  of  the  age ;  but  the  fact  is  so  salient  that 
it  is  not  necessary. 

The  real  characteristic  of  the  Antichristian,  that  is,  Au- 
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ticatholic,  world  is,  in  briof,  tlie  Supremacy  of  Man.  It 
makes  man  its  God,  its  master,  tlie  end  for  which  it  must 
strive,  and  the  fountain  from  wliich  it  must  derive  its  liglit 
and  strength.  It  is  man  against  God.  There  can  be  no 
denial  of  tin's  fact.  Whoso  wars  against  the  church  wars 
against  Christianity,  and  whoso  wars  against  Christianity 
wars  against  God.  Let  no  one  deceive  himself  on  this 
])oint.  Christianity  is  not  an  abstraction  nor  a  dead  letter  ; 
it  is  a  living  organism,  the  ciiurch,  and  without  the  church 
it  is  not — is  inconceivable.  The  distinctions  yon  imagine 
between  Christianity  and  the  church — the  Roman  Catholic 
Ciiurch,  we  mean — are  mere  moonshine.  No  such  distinc- 
tions are  possible.  God  did  not  first  give  you  a  Christian- 
ity, and  then  build  up,  or  leave  you  to  build  up,  a  Christian 
church  around  it,  to  embody  and  express  more  or  less  of  it. 
He  gave  the  church  in  the  beginning,  and  gave  you  noth- 
ing but  what  is  included  integrally  in  it.  When  you  oppose 
the  church,  you  oppose  the  religion  of  God,  and  God  him- 
self. You  cannot  do  otherwise,  if  you  would.  There  is  no 
middle  course  for  you.  You  must  either  say,  God,  and  man 
for  the  sake  of  God,  or,  Man,  and  God,  if  at  all,  for  the  sake 
of  man.  There  is  no  need  of  words  or  wry  faces.  Here  is 
the  plain,  indisputable  fact.  There  is  no  medium  between 
the  two  possible  in  the  nature  of  things.  You  are  on  the 
Lord's  side,  or  you  are  against  it.  If  you  are  on  his  side, 
you  are  on  the  side  of  the  church  in  wliich  he  is  universally 
and  permanently  present  unto  the  consummation  of  the 
world  ;  if  you  are  on  tiie  side  opposed  to  the  church,  you  are 
on  the  side  opposed  to  God.  No  verbiage,  no  sophistry,  no 
art  or  ingenuity,  can  alter  this  fact ;  and  the  sooner  you  be- 
come convinced  of  it,  and  look  this  fact  steadil}'  in  the  face, 
the  better  will  it  be  for  all  of  j'ou  who  are  carrying  on  your 
unhallowed  war  against  God's  holy  church. 

But,  assuming  the  fact  to  be  as  we  state  it,  what  have  the 
enemies  of  religion  to  offer  us  ?  In  general  terms,  they  of- 
fer us  man,  represented  in  the  family,  native  land,  and  uni- 
versal brotherhood.  M.  Michelet  opposes  to  the  church, 
simply,  if  we  abstract  his  verbiage,  family  and  native  land. 
These  are  the  means  and  end  of  man's  existence.  These  are 
M.  Michelet's  religion.  "  France,"  he  says,  "  is  a  religion." 
These  he  would  substitute  in  the  place  of  religion,  and  he 
would  educate  solely  in  reference  to  them.  He  opposes  the 
church  because  she  insists  on  educating  for  God,  and  sub- 
ordinating family  and  country  to  God,  and  teaching  us  they 
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are  good  and  holy  onl}^  wlien  souglil-  and  loved  for  God's 
sake.  Others  add  to  family  and  country,  or,  one  may  al- 
most 8ay,  substitute  for  them,  universal  brotherhood,  and 
place  the  supreme  excellence  of  moral  character  in  Philan- 
thropy. These  are  philanthropists,  and  test  all  things  by 
their  schemes  for  tlie  general  improvement  of  mankind. 
They  do  not  ask,  Is  the  church  divine,  is  she  from  God, 
•commissioned  by  God  himself  to  teach  us  what  we  shall  be- 
lieve and  do?  But  they  ask.  Is  she  an  abolitionist,  a  tee- 
totaller, a  radical,  a  socialist  ? 

Now  we  certainly  respect  family,  native  land,  brother- 
hood, and  hold  them  to  be  sacred,  when  elevated  by  religion 
to  her  own  order,  and  referred  to  God  as  the  end  for  which 
they  are,  and  are  to  be  loved  or  sought.  So  viewed,  we 
have  as  much  to  say  in  their  favor  as  have  the  Antichristian 
reformers  themselves,  and  perhaps  more,  too.  The  madness 
of  these  refoi-mers  does  not  consist  in  their  devotion  to  them, 
but  in  their  devotion  to  them  for  their  own  sake,  as  de- 
tached from  God,  the  end  for  which  they  are,  and  made  to  be 
ends  in  themselves.  This  is  their  madness  ;  it  is  precisely 
here  where  lies  their  power  of  deception.  Religion  conse- 
crates all  these  terms.  The  Gospel  pronounces  marriage 
holy,  and  makes  it  a  sacrament ;  what  do  I,  then,  when  I  ex- 
tol it,  but  what  the  Gospel  itself  does  ?  The  Gospel  enjoins 
patriotism ;  when  I  present  the  claims  of  native  land,  and 
ask  that  all  be  trained  to  love  it,  am  I  not  following  out  the 
Gospel  ?  The  Gospel  declares  that  love  is  the  perfection  of 
the  law,  that  he  who  loveth  dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in 
him,  for  God  is  love;  when,  then,  I  proclaim  the  excellence 
of  love,  make  love  the  basis  of  my  system,  and  call  upon 
all  to  love  one  another,  and  to  live  as  brothers,  what  do  I 
but  follow  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Gospel? 
This  looks  plausible,  and  the  uninstructed  and  unwary  may 
not  at  first  sight  perceive  wherein  lies  the  sophistry,  or 
wherein  they  who  reason  thus  are  opposed  to  Christianity. 

Marriage,  when  blessed  by  the  church,  is  a  sacrament, and 
when  sou^•ht  for  God's  sake,  is  indeed  holy,  but  not  other- 
wise. Patriotism  is  a  duty,  and  is  meritorious,  when  we  love 
and  serve  our  country  from  love  of  God,  not  when  we  love 
and  serve  it  simply  for  its  own  sake.  Love  is  the  perfection 
or  fulfillingof  the  law,  wlien  understood  in  the  Gospel  sense 
for  charity;  not  when  it  is  understood  in  the  human  sense 
for  philautiiropy.  The  error  lies  in  the  neglect  of  these 
distinctions,  and  in  predicating  of  marriage,  patriotism,  love 
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of  mankind,  when  referred  simply  to  what  is  human  as  the 
end,  what  may  with  truth  be  predicated  of  them  when  they 
are  referred  to  God.  The  enemies  of  the  city  of  God  say, 
because  family,  native  land,  brotherhood,  wiien  referred  to 
God,  are  sacred,  and  to  seek  them  is  a  religious  act,  to  seek 
them  is  a  religious  act  when  they  are  not  so  referred ;  be- 
cause to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  for  the  love  of  God, 
is  a  precept  of  the  divine  law — to  love  him  for  his  own  sake, 
without  reference  to  the  love  of  God,  is  tlie  fultilliug  of 
that  precept ;  and  because  whoso  loves  God  must  love  his 
brother  also,  God  is  loved  in  man,  not  man  in  God. 

Now  all  this  makes  man  the  end,  and  supreme,  and,  if 
our  modern  reformers  were  not  stark  blind,  they  could  not 
fail  to  perceive  their  absurdity.  There  is  a  solemn  truth 
burnt  into  the  heart  of  every  man  who  has  had  some  little 
experience  of  life,  that  man  never  suffices  for  man,  and  there- 
fore that  nothing  human  is  ever  sufficient  for  itself.  The 
good  to  be  derived  from  marriage,  from  native  land,  from 
universal  brotherhood,  is  never  attainable  when  they  are 
sought  for  their  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  God. 
When  sought  for  his  sake,  there  is  all  the  good  derivable 
from  them  which  our  reformers  allege ;  but  by  no  means 
when  sought  for  their  own  sake,  as  all  experience  proves. 

The  age  prates  everywhere  of  love,  of  woman,  and  of  fam- 
ily. Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  rank  assigned  to 
woman,  and  the  reliance  that  is  placed  on  her  for  whatever 
good  is  looked  for.  She  is  made  the  church,  and  men  now- 
adays ask  from  her  what  in  the  ages  of  faith  they  asked  from 
the  immaculate  spouse  of  the  Lamb ;  and  the  worship  we 
pay  to  the  blessed  mother  of  God  is,  in  more  instances  than 
one,  taken  by  persons  out  of  the  church  to  be  symbolical  of 
the  worship  due  to  the  sex.  M.  Michelet  tells  us,  man  is 
man  only  when  with  a  wife,  with  whom  he  is  married  or 
not  married ;  and  Frederika  Bremer,  the  popular  Swedish 
novelist,  whose  works  even  the  Dublin  Review  has  com- 
mended, with  only  a  faint  whisper  of  dissent,  confounds  the 
sentiment  of  two  passionate  lovers  for  each  other  with  the 
love  of  God,  apj)arently  regarding  it  as  one  of  the  purest 
and  highest  forms  of  charity.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
trace  the  same  doctrine  through  no  small  portion  of  that  lit- 
erature which  at  once  forms  and  expresses  the  age.  All 
this  may  be  very  line  and  charming  in  one  of  love's  parox- 
ysms, but  the  love  of  man  for  woman,  and  of  woman  for 
man,  taken  in  its  most  honest  sense,  never  suffices  for  itself ; 
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and  pure  and  hallowed  as  may  be  woman's  gentle  intinence, 
when  she  herself  loves  God  supremely  and  exclusivelj,  it 
can  never  be  safely  appealed  to  when  she  does  not  so  love 
him.  Her  influence,  when  religion  is  wanting,  is  more  fatal 
than  that  of  man  himself.  What  is  said  of  her,  the  appeals 
made  to  her,  and  the  flattery  bestowed  on  her  by  this  age, 
only  mark  its  luxury  and  gross  corruption. 

We  may  love,  should  love, — but  God  only.  All  else  that 
is  loved  must  be  loved  in  him  and  for  him.  This  is  as  true 
in  relation  to  the  mutual  love  of  husband  and  wife,  of 
parents  and  children,  as  in  relation  to  any  other  love.  And 
when  this  is  forgotten  or  neglected,  the  love  is  full  of  mis- 
ery and  wretchedness.  Our  novelists  delight  to  picture 
two  young  lovers,  all  and  all  to  each  other,  living  only  one 
for  the  other,  unable  to  live  one  without  the  other,  seeing 
their  heaven  in  eacli  other's  eyes,  and  shocked  at  the  bare 
thought  that  either  could  find  a  heaven  hereafter,  save  in 
the  presence  of  the  other.  Adelaide,  in  one  of  Miss  Bre- 
mer's novels,  believing  herself  to  be  dying,  consoles  Alaric, 
her  lover,  with  the  assurance  that  he  will  soon  follow  her, 
and  that  they  will  meet  in  heaven,  which  would  be  no  heav- 
en to  her  without  him.  ]^ever  was  love  more  worshipped 
than  in  our  days ;  never  was  more  pains  taken  to  enlist  all 
imaginations  in  his  favor,  and  to  introduce  him  into  every 
heart  of  the  least  susceptibility.  Yet  what  is  the  complaint 
which  we  every wliere  hear?  The  heart  is  not  met;  we 
have  a  power  to  love  which  is  not  called  forth ;  the  heart 
is  lonely,  sad,  and  sighs  for  some  one  to  love,  some  one  it 
can  love,  which  will  fill  its  capacity  to  love,  and  on  which 
it  may  lavish  all  its  wealth  of  love.  But  in  vain.  There,  is 
no  such  object.  We  try  one,  then  another,  then  still  an- 
other, all  to  no  purpose.  Ko  one  comes  up  to  our  idea ;  no 
one  understands  us ;  no  one  enters  into  all  our  feelings,  and 
responds  to  all  our  nice  sensibilities.  Our  deep  and  rich 
affections,  longing  to  overflow  and  fertilize  a  kindred  heart, 
are  repulsed,  forced  back  upon  their  source,  and  stagnate  and 
rot.  Such  is  the  tone  of  the  complaints  we  hear.  Indeed, 
the  very  age  itself  is  a  lovesick  maiden.  It  believes  in  love, 
celebrates  it  in  prose  and  rhyme,  and  sighs  and  whimpers  that 
it  can  find  nothing  to  love.  All  this  is  natural  and  inevita- 
ble. Love,  left  to  itself,  is  madness,  and  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  love.  It  is  never  for  two  successive  moments  in  the 
same  mood  ;  and  it  is  never,  when  obtaining,  the  same  as 
when  demanding.  Nothing  can  satisfy  it.  No  human  be- 
inT  fan  meet  its  caprices,  or  apneasp  it^  cravinirs. 
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Now,  all  this  comes,  not  from  the  fact  that  love  is  songlit^ 
or  is  regarded  as  a  good,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  is  soiight 
for  its  own  sake  ;  subordinate  love  to  religion,  love  only  in 
reference  to  God  ;  seek  the  love,  the  jDcace,  the  tranquillity 
of  the  family  for  God's  sake,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
family  itself,  and  the  whole  tone  and  temper  change.  There 
is  no  less  love,  no  less  generous  or  tender  affection,  no  less 
sensibility,  no  less  of  all  that  which  in  love  is  lovable ;  but 
the  love  is  controllable,  is  no  longer  a  madness,  is  rational ; 
for  it  now  lives  not  on  itself  alone,  feeds  not  by  devouring 
itself,  but  is  nourished,  sustained,  directed  by  something 
higher,  nobler  than  itself, — something  nor  time  nor  change 
can  affect,  and  which  keeps  it  as  fresh  and  vigorous,  when 
age  and  care  have  furrowed  the  cheek  or  fi-osted  the  brow, 
as  in  the  heyday  of  youthful  beauty.  ISTothing  in  this  world 
more  needs  religion  than  does  love  itself.  Only  the  relig- 
ious can  truly  love,  or  find  love  a  blessing.  It  is  only  where 
God  is  loved  supremely  and  exclusively  that  there  is  real 
marriage, — marriage  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word. 
They  only  receive  the  fruits  of  the  sacrament  of  marriage 
who  are  married  in  God,  and  love  each  other  with  infinite 
tenderness  for  the  love  of  God.  Then  are  they  indeed  no 
longer  twain,  but  one, — made  one  by  the  true  medium  of 
union,  the  living  and  lifegiving  God.  Their  union  is  per- 
fect and  living,  and  is  indissoluble  till  death.  There  is  no 
return  upon  self,  no  asking  if  one  loves  or  is  loved,  whether 
one  understands  or  is  understood,  appreciates  or  is  appreci- 
ated; each  looks  to  God,  finds  the  other  in  him,  and  is  sat- 
isfied. Where  it  is  thus,  there  may  be  family  in  its  true 
sense.  Husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children,  love  each 
other,  for  they  all  love  one  another  in  the  one  love  of  their 
Father  in  heaven.  There  is  no  discord,  no  division,  for  they 
are  all  one  in  this  higher  love.  Such  family  is  sacred,  is 
holy  ;  its  sweet  affections,  its  peace,  its  solicitudes,  its  troub- 
les, are  all  religious,  and  acceptable  offerings  to  God.  In- 
firmities are  l)orne  with,  personal  qualities  do  not  impair 
affection,  and  toil,  and  want,  and  suffering  do  but  endear 
the  members  the  more  to  one  another,  and  make  them  the 
more  indissolubly  one.  Yes,  there  is  religious  family. 
The  error  is  not  in  extolling  family,  is  not  in"  exalting  the 
virtue  and  peace  of  domestic  life,  when  referred  to  God, 
but  in  detaching  the  family  from  religion,  in  making  it  in 
itself  religious,  and  in  seeking  it  for  its  own  sake."  Seek 
God  and  him  only,  and  you  may  find  the  family  ;  and  then, 
but  only  then,  will  it  bo  all  vou  desire  it. 
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The  principle  we  have  asserted  in  relation  to  love,  mar- 
riage, and  the  family,  holds  good  throughout  every  d^jart- 
/nent  of  human  life.  Philantliropy,  in  our  days,  is  a  high- 
sounding  word,  and  it  is  regarded  as  a  high  compliment  to 
a  man  to  call  him  a  philanthropist.  But  philanthropy,  in 
itself  considered,  is  a  mere  human  sentiment,  and  brings 
good  neither  to  its  subject  nor  to  its  object.  It  has  never 
eflfected  any  thing  great  or  good  for  the  race.  It  has  been 
the  mainspring  of  none  of  those  noble  institutions  which 
have  more  or  less  flourished  in  every  age  of  the  church,  and 
from  which  mankind  have  derived  so  much  advantage. 
Moved  bj''  a  simple  love  of  humanity,  men  may  talk  finely, 
use  charming  words,  and  vent  much  exquisite  sentiment ; 
but  they  effect  nothing,  unless  it  be  to  aggravate  the  evils 
they  undertake  to  cure.  Philanthropists  are  the  most  use- 
less race  of  mortals,  as  well  as  the  most  disagreeable,  that  it 
is  easy  to  imagine.  Their  heads  are  full  of  kinks  and 
crotchets,  and  there  is  no  living  with  them.  They  inter- 
meddle with  every  thing,  and  mind  everyl)ody's  business 
but  their  own.  They  seem  to  fancy  that  their  trade  of  phi- 
lanthropy gives  them  the  right  to  trample  on  all  the  laws 
of  good-breeding,  to  outrage  every  honest  feeling,  and  to 
make  themselves  supremely  offensive.  Poor  creatures ! 
they  are  just  a-going  to  effect  something  great  and  glorious  ; 
but,  alas!  it  is  always  they  avejust  a-going  to  do  it. 

Our  age  teems  with  philanthropists  of  all  sorts,  sizes,  and 
colors.  It  claims  to  have  a  large  share  of  generous  sympathy 
for  man.  It  is  socialist.  It  is  terribly  pathetic  over  depressed 
humanity,  especially  the  poorer  and  more  numerous  classes. 
Never  before  has  man  understood  the  value  of  man ;  never 
before  has  he  felt  for  man  as  man.  Now,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  world's  history,  man  sees  a  brother  in  his  fellow-man, 
and  a  man  in  the  humble,  toil-worn  laboi*er,  as  well  as  in  the 
lordly  noble.  An  ocean  of  love  for  the  oppressed  and  in- 
digent is  now  stirred  up  from  its  depths,  and  the  race,  after 
its  sleep  of  six  thousand  years,  awakes  to  a  sense  of  the  duty 
it  owes  to  each  of  its  members.  Take  courage,  ye  poor  and 
neglected,  ye  wronged  and  outraged,  ye  oppressed  and  down- 
trodden, ye  perishing  classes,  one  and  all  1  It  is  the  glorious 
nineteenth  century,  the  century  of  light,  of  love,  of  humanity. 
Now  blessed  are  the  poor,  for  now  shall  they  have  the  Gos- 
pel preached.  All  men  are  brethren.  Man  measures  man 
the  world  over  ;  hear  it,  ye  poor  and  outcast,  and  lift  up  your 
heads;  hear  it,  ye  rich  and  proud,  whose  eyes  stand  out  with 
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fatness,  and  tremble.  A  new  age  commences.  Tlie  great 
order  so  long  foretold,  so  long  and  so  ardently  desired,  now 
descends  from  heaven,  and  the  Saturnian  years  begin.  Op- 
pression shall  end,  slavery  shall  cease,  the  captive  shall  go 
free,  the  bruised  spirit  shall  be  healed,  and  all  men  shall  be 
as  brothers,  and  love  one  another.  Admirable  !  But  how  ? 
What  a  question  !  Up  start  a  thousand  schemers  and  pro- 
jectors ;  each  has  a  sovereign  remedy,  and  there  is  a  confusion 
of  tongues,  as  if  Babel  had  come  again.  Such  muttering, 
sputtering,  chattering,  vociferating,  pulling  and  hauling, 
clatter  and  racket,  that  one  is  glad  to  escape  with  a  whole 
skin ;  and  unless  he  has  a  large  share  of  grace,  must  wish  it 
had  pleased  Heaven  to  have  given  him  his  birth  in  some 
other  than  this  enlightened  and  philanthropic  nineteenth 
century, 

Now,  with  all  deference  to  our  enlightened  philanthropists, 
we  must  express  some  doubts  whether  this  age  is  so  original 
as  it  imagines.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  deny  its  originality 
altogether,  and  it  has  been  publicly  declared  that  it  has  not 
done  so  much  as  to  "  invent  even  a  new  humbug."  This 
may  be  saying  too  much  ;  but,  after  all,  it  has  not  falsified 
the  word  of  God,  which  declares  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun.  It  was  not  left  to  this  age  to  be  the  first  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  or  to  discover  the  real  worth 
of  man  as  man.  The  antics  which  people  play,  the  capers 
they  cut,  when  they  get  a  new  idea  into  their  heads,  are  often 
as  much  a  proof  of  their  ignorance  as  of  their  knowledge. 
Many  is  the  fledgling  philosopher  or  philanthropist  who 
fancies  the  world  is  rapidly  advancing,  because  he  has  learned 
something  to-day  of  which  he  was  ignorant  yesterday. 
Sometimes  we  fancy  we  are  making  discoveries,  when  we  are 
only  learning  what  the  scientific  take  it  for  granted  every- 
body knows,  as  was  the  case  with  Bacon  in  regard  to  the 
schoolmen. 

No  Christian  has  ever  needed  to  he  taught  the  very  com- 
monplace truths  which  so  inflate  our  modern  reformers,  for 
every  (christian  has  learned  them  in  his  catechism.  The 
Christian  needs  not  this  flood  of  light  which  the  nineteenth 
century  boasts.  What  it  calls  a  flood  of  light  is  to  him  but 
the  last  flicker  of  a  farthing-candle,  and  he  wonders  where 
these  enlightened  reformers  came  from,  that  so  small  a 
light  So  dazzles  their  eyes  and  turns  their  heads.  Surely 
they  are  birds  of  the  night,  owls  or  bats,  and  no  eagles,  ac- 
customed to  gaze  on  the  sun.     Certainly  every  man  must 
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deplore  the  condition  of  the  millions  of  our  race  nnlilest  by 
the  light  of  tlie  Gospel,  perishing  for  lack  of  the  bread  of 
life;  certainly  every  Christian  must  and  does  deplore  the 
phj'sical  wretchedness  of  vast  multitudes  in  all  countries, — 
but  chiefly  for  the  moral  destitution  which  too  often  accom- 
panies it.  He  feels  with  and  for  the  poor  and  destitute,  and 
does  all  in  his  power  to  relieve  their  wretchedness.  Not  he 
stands  indifferent  to  suffering  humanity,  or  in  the  way  of 
relief.  Bat  there  is  a  great  distance  between  that  love  for 
the  masses  which  originates  in  the  simple  love  of  man  for 
his  own  sake,  and  that  which  originates  in  the  love  of  God, 
and  loves  them  in  and  for  him.  The  one  we  call  philan- 
thropy, the  otlier  charity,  and  the  age  makes  such  a  fool  of 
itself  in  regard  to  the  former  simply  because  it  wants  the 
latter.  Philanthropy  turns  its  head  because  it  is  ignorant 
of  charity.  We  grant  the  age  philanthropy,  the  love  of 
man,  for  it  sets  up  man  against  God ;  but  this,  instead  of 
being  its  glory,  is  its  shame.  It  boasts  the  less,  because  it 
has  not  the  greater. 

In  nothing  is  the  absolute  insufficiency  of  man  for  himself 
more  striking  than  in  the  philanthropic  efforts  of  the  day. 
Whether  our  philanthropists  have  for  their  object  to  relieve 
the  indigent,  to  liberate  the  slave,  to  check  a  prevalent  vice, 
to  remodel  the  state,  or  reorganize  society,  they  proceed  as 
madmen,  prove  utterly  impotent,  save  to  unhinge  men's 
minds,  to  unsettle  what  is  fixed,  and  to  throw  into  chaos  what 
has  been  reduced  to  order.  Never  was  more  breath  or  ink 
wasted  over  tlie  indigent  classes  ;  never  was  a  greater  variety 
of  splendid  schemes  devised  for  their  relief ;  and  never  was 
there  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  they  were 
more  in  need  of  help  and  when  they  received  less.  What  is 
now  done  for  them  only  increases  their  disquiet,  their  intense 
longings  for  what  they  have  not  and  cannot  get, — only 
sharpens  their  sensibilities,  and  augments  their  sufferings. 
The  evils  of  poverty  are  more  than  half  relieved,  when  you 
have  removed  from  the  poor  the  craving  to  be  rich,  and  made 
them  contented  with  their  state  in  life.  Philanthropy  can- 
not understand  this;  she  cannot  conceive  a  good  for  them, 
unless  they  are  placed  in  another  rank  in  life  ;  and  all  her 
tears  over  them,  all  her  exhortations  to  them,  only  increase 
their  craving  to  be  other  than  they  are,  and  to  deepen  the  sense 
of  their  misery. 

So  it  is,  and  so  it  must  be,  when  we  rely  on  pliilanthropy, 
and  mistake  it  for  that  love  which  the  blessed  apostle  says  is 
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the  perfection  of  the  law.  When  we  do  so,  we  besrin  at  the 
wrong  end,  and  seek  God  in  man,  instead  of  man  in  God. 
Man  out  of  God  can  do  no  good,  can  receive  no  good,—  tliat 
is,  no  good  in  any  deep  sense  of  the  word.  The  true  course 
is  the  reverse ;  it  is  to  begin  in  God,  and  to  find  all  in  him. 
The  love  we  should  have  for  our  neighbour,  and  which  his 
good,  as  well  as  our  true  worth,  requires  us  to  have,  is,  not 
that  human  sentiment  beginning  and  ending  in  man,  which 
our  philanthropists  contend  for,  but  tliat  blessed  charity 
which  loves  God  above  all  things,  with  the  whole  heart  and 
soul,  because  he  is  infinitely  amiable  and  deserving  of  all 
love,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  for  the  love  of  God.  Not 
by  any  means  is  it  wrong  to  love  our  neighbour  ;  not  by  any 
means  is  the  love  of  mankind  to  be  discountenanced  ;  but  it 
must,  through  religion,  be  made  infinitely  more  than  philan- 
thropy, or  it  will  inevitably  be  less.  As  we  said  of  the  love 
of  the  family,  so  say  we  of  the  love  of  mankind.  The 
merely  human  sentiment  has  never  its  complement  in  itself, 
is  always  weak  and  whimpering,  and  evaporates  in  words, 
sighs,  and  tears.  We  have  no  true  and  solid  love  one  of 
another,  unless  one  love  the  other  not  in  himself,  but  in  God. 
Only  in  God  can  the  brotherliood  of  the  race  be  found.  Men 
must  be  carried  up  to  the  Father,  before  they  can  be  seen 
and  loved  as  brethren.  So  far  from  the  love  of  God  being 
antagonistical  to  the  love  of  man,  it  is  only  in  loving  God 
that  we  really  do  or  can  love  man.  We  love  the  child  be- 
cause we  love  the  Father. 

We  do  not  love  our  fellow-men  less  because  our  love  is 
charity  instead  of  philanthropy,  but  we  love  them  from  a 
higher  and  a  stronger  motive,  with  a  purer,  richer,  and  more 
enduring  love.  Having  found  our  neighbour  in  God,  we  can 
then  find  God  in  our  neighbour,  and  live  or  die  for  our 
neighbour  ;  for  it  is  not  for  him,  but  for  God.  Those  who, 
in  what  Protestants  call  the  dark  ages,  from  pure  love  of 
God,  associated  themselves  for  the  redemption  of  captives, 
and,  when  their  funds  failed,  sold  themselves  as  the  ransom 
of  the  slave,  probably  loved  the  slave  not  less  than  do  our 
modern  abolitionists,  who,  at  a  convenient  distance,  declaim 
against  his  master,  and  gain  the  praise  of  philanthropy  by 
making  speeches  against  slavery,  and  by  their  incendiary 
proceedings  riveting  the  chaius  of  the  slave  all  the  firmer. 
Philanthropy  never  did  and  never  will  loosen  the  bonds  of 
the  captive.  Let  philanthropy  go,  let  the  slave  go,  let  hu- 
manity go, — but  let  the  heart  be  touched  by  divine  charity, 
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let  each  love  God  and  him  only,  live  for  God,  and  desire 
nothing  but  God  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  and  the  prison-doors 
will  %  open,  tlie  fetters  di'op  from  the  slave's  feet,  the 
bowed  down  will  be  raised  up,  the  whole  I'ace  will  be  free, 
their  hearts  will  be  one  heart,  beat  with  one  love  and  one 
hope,  and  bound  with  one  joy. 

We  open  up  here  a  great  subject,  which  we  would  gladly, 
if  our  space  permitted,  pursue  still  further.  We  may,  per- 
haps, resume  it  hereafter.  The  age  would  do  well  to  weigh 
it  as  it  has  not  weighed  it;  and  it  would  do  well  to  contrast 
what  charity  did  in  the  ages  of  faith,  and  what  it  does  now 
where  men  are  not  ashamed  to  be  Christians  in  their  deeds, 
with  the  puny  and  abortive  efforts  of  philanthropy, — Rome, 
for  instance,  with  London,  or  England  of  the  fourteenth 
century  with  England  of  the  nineteentli.  The  principle  we 
contend  for  has  no  exceptions.  There  is  only  God  we  can 
seek  and  not  miss.  Whatever  else  we  seek  we  gain  not,  or, 
if  we  gain  it,  it  turns  out  to  be  worthless,  or  worse.  God 
is  the  supreme  good.  We  must  seek  him,  and  leave  all 
subordinate  goods  to  follow  or  not  follow,  as  he  pleases.  If 
they  follow,  it  is  well,  be  thankful ;  if  they  do  not,  still  be 
thankful,  for  it  is  just  as  well.  He  who  has  God  has  all. 
The  possession  of  secondary  goods  adds  nothing,  their  loss 
diminishes  nothing.  They  are  goods  only  in  so  far  as  they 
are  included  in  him.  "Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
his  justice,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you": 
for,  in  so  far  as  they  are  for  his  glory  and  your  good,  they 
are  included  in  his  gift  of  himself.  If  he  gives  himself, 
what  good  thing  can  he  withhold? 

We  have  written  not  to  depress  the  human,  but  to  show 
its  impotence  when  abandoned  to  itself  or  sought  for  its 
own  sake.  The  great  rule  to  be  observed  is  to  deny  the 
human,  or  to  seek  it  only  in  God,  where  it  ceases  to  be  hu- 
man, and  becomes  divine.  This  is  the  self-denial  taught 
118  by  our  holy  religion.  We  must  utterly  renounce  our- 
selves, crucify  our  nature,  as  the  only  possible  condition  of 
obtaining  any  thing  good.     "  He  that  will  save  his  life  shall 

.lose  it."  But  this  crucifixion  of  nature,  this  self-renuncia- 
tion, is  moral,  not  physical.  Nature  remains  with  all  its 
capacities,  and  self  remains  with  all  its  faculties,  but  not  as 
an  end,  not  as  that  which  is  to  supply  the  motive  or  reason 
of  acting.  We  annihilate  ourselves  for  God,  live  for  him 
only,  and  we  live  for  ourselves  only  in  liiin.     We  exercise 

'atill  all  our  faculties,  and  retain  the  same  sensibility  to  pleas- 
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nre  or  pain ;  but  we  retain  not  the  sensibility,  and  exercise 
not  the  faculties,  for  their  own  sake.  "We  cease  to  be  our 
own.  We  are  the  Lord's.  Yet  in  this  we  lose  nothins;,  but 
sjain  every  thing.  "  He  tliat  shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake 
shall  find  it."  We  give  ourselves  to  God,  to  live  only  for 
hira,  to  have  no  will  but  his,  no  thought  but  for  him  ;  and 
in  return  he  gives  us  himself,  and  in  himself  gives  us  the 
sovereign  good,  all  conceivable  good,  yea,  more  than  is  con- 
ceivable. All  good  is  ours,  moral,  spiritual,  physical.  The 
secondary  goods,  the  elevation  of  the  individual  and  of  so- 
ciety, the  freedom  of  the  captive,  and  the  unloosing  of  the 
bound,  so  far  as  they  are  goods,  follow  in  the  train  ;  and  we 
are  sure  to  find,  that,  in  giving  up  all  for  Christ,  we  receive 
in  return  a  hundred-fold  in  this  life,  and  the  promise  of 
that  which  is  to  come.  Christian  asceticism  is  tlie  only  path 
to  true  good,  individual  or  social. 
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[From  the  Catholic  World  for  January,  1867.] 

There  is  no  denying  that  our  age,  in  its  dominant  tenden- 
cy, places  philanthropy  above  charity,  and  holds  it  higher 
praise  to  call  a  man  philanthropic  than  to  call  him  charitable. 
In  its  eyes  charity  is  to  philanthropy  as  a  part  to  the  whole, 
and  consists,  chiefiy,  in  giving  tiie  beggar  a  penny  or  send- 
ing him  to  the  poor-house,  and  in  treating  error  and  sin  with 
even  more  consideration  than  truth  and  virtue.  Could  any 
thing  better  indicate  the  distance  it  has  fallen  below  the 
Christian  thought,  or  its  failure  to  grasp  the  principle  of 
Christian  morals  ? 

Philanthropy,  according  to  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
is  simply  the  love  of  man  ;  charity,  according  to  Christian 
tlieology,  is  the  love  of  God,  and  of  man  in  God.  Philan- 
thropy is  simply  a  natural  human  sentiment;  charity  is  a 
virtue,  a  supernatural  virtue,  not  possible  without  the  assist- 
ance of  grace — the  highest  virtue,  tlie  sum  and  perfection 
of  all  the  virtues,  the  fulfilment  of  the  whole  law,  the  bond 
of  perfectness  which  likens  and  unites  us  to  God,  for  God 
is  charity,  Deus  char  Has  est.     It  does  not  exclude  but  in- 
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chides  the  love  of  man,  our  neiglibor,  or  our  brother ;  "  for 
if  any  man  say,  I  love  God  and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a 
liar.  For  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother,  whom  he  seeth, 
how  can  he  love  God,  whom  he  seeth  not?"  Whoever 
loves  God  must  necessaril}'^  love  his  brother,  for  his  brother 
is  included  in  God,  as  the  effect  in  the  cause,  and  he  who 
loveth  not  his  brother  proves  clearly  thereby  that  he  doth 
not  love  God.  But  charity,  though  it  includes  philanthropy, 
is  as  much  superior  to  it  as  God  is  to  man. 

The  natural  sentiments  are  all  good  in  their  origin  and  de- 
sign, as  much  so  since  as  before  the  fall ;  and  man  would 
be  worthless  without  them  ;  would  be  a  monster,  not  a  man. 
But  in  themselves  they  are  blind.  Each  one  tends,  when 
left  to  itself,  to  become  exclusive  and  excessive,  and  hence 
comes  that  internal  disorder,  anarchy,  or  war  of  conflicting 
sentiments  of  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  conscious,  and 
in  which  originate  all  life's  tragedies.  Even  when  devel- 
oped, restrained,  and  directed  by  the  understanding,  as  they 
all  need  to  be,  they  are  not  even  then  moral  virtues,  merit- 
ing praise.  Moral  virtue  is  a  rational  act,  an  act  of  free 
will,  done  for  the  sake  of  the  end  prescribed  by  the  law  of 
God  ;  but  in  the  sentiments  there  is  no  free  will,  except  in 
restraining  and  dii'ecting  them,  and  man  acts  in  them  only 
as  the  sun  shines,  the  rain  falls,  the  winds  blow,  or  the 
lightnings  flash.  Thei-e  may  be  beauty  and  goodness  in 
them,  as  in  the  objects  of  nature,  but  there  is  no  virtue,  be- 
cause the  spring  of  all  sentimental  action  is  the  indulgence 
or  gratification  of  the  sentiment  itself,  not  the  will  to  do 
our  duty,  or  to  obey  the  law  by  which  we  are  morally 
bound. 

Indeed,  what  most  offends  this  age — perhaps  all  ages — 
and  for  which  it  has  the  greatest  horror,  is  duty  or  obedi- 
ence ;  for  duty  implies  that  we  are  not  our  own,  and,  there- 
fore, are  not  free  to  dispose  of  ourselves  as  we  please ;  and 
obedience  implies  a  superior,  a  lord  and  master,  who  has  the 
right  to  order  us.  It,  therefore,  sets  its  wits  to  work  and 
racks  its  bi'ain  to  invent  a  morality  that  excludes  duty,  and 
exacts  no  such  hateful  thing  as  obedience.  It  has  found 
out  that  it  is  far  nobler  to  act  from  love  than  from  duty, 
and  to  do  a  thing  because  we  are  prompted  to  do  it  by  our 
hearts,  than  because  God,  in  his  law,  commands  it.  In 
other  words,  it  is  nobler,  more  moral,  to  act  to  please  our- 
selves, than  it  is  to  act  to  please  God.  This  passes  for  ex- 
cellent philosophy,  and  you  may  hear  it  in  conversation  of 
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many  vouiig  misses  just  from  boarding-school,  read  it  in 
most  popular  novels  and  magazines,  and  be  edilied  by  it 
from  the  pulpit  of  more  than  one  professedly  Christian  de- 
nomination. 

This  philosophy  sets  the  so-called  heart  above  the  head, 
that  is,  it  distinguishes  the  heaii;  from  the  understanding 
and  will,  and  places  it,  as  so  distinguished,  above  them. 
Hence  we  find  the  tendency  is  to  treat  faith,  considered  aa 
an  intellectual  act,  and  consequently  the  Christian  dogmas, 
with  great  indifference  ;  and  to  say,  if  the  heart  is  right,  it 
is  no  matter  what  one  believes,  and,  it  may  be  added,  no 
matter  what  one  does.  What  one  does  is  of  little  conse- 
quence, if  only  one  has  fine  sentiments,  warm  and  gushing  feel- 
ings. Jack  Scapegrace  is  a  hard  drinker,  a  gambler,  a  liar, 
a  rake,  and  seldom  goes  near  a  church ;  but  for  all  that  he 
is  a  rigiit  down  good  fellow — has  a  warm  heart.  lie  gives 
liberally  to  the  missionary  society,  and  makes  large  pur- 
chases at  charity  fairs.  Hence  a  good  heart,  which  at  best 
means  only  quick  sensibilities,  and  which  is  perfectlj'  com- 
patible with  the  grossest  self-indulgence,  and  the  most  de^ 
grading  and  ruinous  vices,  constitutes  the  sum  and  substance 
of  religion  and  morality,  atones  for  the  violation  of  every 
precept  of  the  decalogue,  and  supplies  the  absence  of  faith 
and  Christian  virtue. 

All  errors  are  half  truths.  Certainly,  love  is  the  fulfil- 
ling of  the  law,  and  the  heart  is  all  that  God  requires.  "  My 
son,  give  me  thy  heart,"  But  the  ''  heart "  in  the  scrip- 
tural sense  is  reason,  the  intellect  and  the  will ;  and  the  love 
that  fulfils  the  law  is  not  a  sentiment,  but  a  free  act  of  the 
rational  soul,  and,  therefore,  a  love  which  it  is  within  our 
power  to  give  or  withhold.  It  is  a  free,  voluntary  love, 
yielded  by  intelligence  and  will.  In  this  sense,  love  cannot 
be  contrasted  with  duty;  for  it  is  duty,  or  its  fulfilment, 
and  indistinguishable  from  it ;  the  heart  cannot  be  contrasted 
with  the  head,  in  the  scriptural  or  Christian  sense  of  the  word; 
for  in  that  sense  it  includes  the  head,  and  stands  for  the 
whole  rational  soul — the  mistress  of  her  own  acts.  To  act 
from  the  promptings  of  one's  own  heart,  in  this  sense,  is  all 
right,  for  it  is  to  act  from  a  sense  of  duty,  from  reason  and 
will,  or  intelligence  and  free  volition.  In  souls  well  consti- 
tuted and  trained,  or  long  exercised  in  the  practice  of  virtue, 
no  long  process  of  reasoning  or  deliberation  ever  takes  place, 
and  the  decision  and  execution  are  simultaneous,  and  appar- 
ently instantaneous,  but  the  act  is  none  the  less  an  act  of  de- 
liberate reason  or  free  will. 
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Plato  speaks  of  a  love  which  is  not  an  affection  of  thesen- 
oibility,  and  which  is  one  of  tlie  win^^s  of  the  sonl  on  which 
she  soars  to  the  empyrean  ;  but  I  can  understand  no  love  that 
contrasts  with  duty,  except  it  be  an  affection  of  the  sensi- 
tive nature,  what  tlie  Scriptures  call  "  the  flesh,"  which  is 
averted  by  the  fall  from  God,  and  as  the  Council  of  Trent 
defines,  "inclines  to  sin" — "the  carnal  mind,"  which  St. 
Paul  tells  us,  is  at  enmity  with  God,  is  not  subject  to  the 
law  of  God,  nor  indeed  can  be.  Christianity  recognizes  an 
antagonism  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  between  the 
law  in  our  members  and  the  law  of  the  mind,  but  none  be- 
tween the  love  she  approves  and  the  duty  she  enjoins,  or  be- 
tween the  heart  which  God  demands  and  the  head  or  the 
understanding.  Love  by  the  Christian  law  is  demanded  as 
a  duty,  as  that  which  is  due  from  us  to  God.  We  are  re- 
quired to  love  God  with  our  whole  heart,  mind,  soul,  and 
strength,  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  This  is  our  duty, 
and  tliei-efore  the  love  must  be  an  act  of  free  will — a 
love  which  we  are  free  to  yield  or  to  withhold,  for  our  duty 
can  never  exceed  our  liberty.  The  Christian  loves  duty, 
loves  self-denial  and  sacrifice,  loves  the  law,  and  delights  in 
it  after  the  inner  man  ;  but  in  loving  the  law  he  acts  freely 
from  his  own  reason  and  will,  and  he  obeys  it  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  delight  he  takes  in  it,  but  because  it  is  God's 
law:  otherwise  he  would  act  to  please  himself,  not  to  please 
God,  as  his  act  would  be  simply  an  act  of  self-indulgence. 

The  age,  in  its  efforts  to  construct  a  morality  which  ex- 
cludes duty  and  obedience,  tends  to  resolve  the  love  which 
Christianity  demands  into  an  affection  of  the  sensibility, 
and  thence  very  logically  opposes  love  to  duty,  and  holds  it 
nobler  to  act  from  inclination  than  from  duty,  to  follow  the 
law  in  our  members  than  the  law  of  the  mind.  It  may  then 
substitute,  with  perfect  consistency,  the  transcendentalist 
maxim,  Obey  thyself,  for  the  Christian  maxim.  Deny  thj- 
se  f  1 

IJut  this  is  not  all.  The  age,  or  what  is  usually  called  the 
age,  not  only  i-esolves  virtue,  which  old-fashioned  ethics  held 
to  be  an  act  of  free  will  done  in  obedience  to  the  divine 
law,  into  a  sentiment,  or  interior  affection,  of  the  sensibil- 
ity, but  it  goes  further  and  resolves  God  into  man,  and 
maintains  that  the  real  sense  of  the  mystery  of  the  Incar- 
nation, of  the  AV^ord  made  flesh,  is  that  man  is  the  only  ac- 
tual and  living  God,  and  tluit  beyond  humanity  there  is 
only  inlinite  possibility,  which  humanity  in  its  infinite  prog. 
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ress  and  erolntion  and  absorption  of  individual  life,  is  con- 
tinually actualizino;,  or  filling  np.  So  virtually  teaches 
Hegel,_  inconsiderately  followed  by  Cousin,  in  teaching  that 
das  reine  Seyn.  or  simply  possible  being,  ai-rives  at  self-con- 
sciousness first  in  man.  So  teach  the  Saint-Simonians,  En- 
fantin,  Bazard,  Carnot,  and  Pierre  Lei-oux  ;  and  so  hold  the 
school  or  sect  of  the  positivists,  followers  of  Augusta 
Comte,  who  have  actually  instituted  a  culte  or  service  in 
honor  of  humanity.  The  positivists  are  too  modest  to  claim 
to  be  themselves  each  individually  God,  but  they  make  no 
bones  of  calling  humanity,  or  the  great  collective  man  God, 
and  oifering  him,  as  such,  a  suitable  worship.  This  is  taught 
and  done  in  France,  the  most  lettered  nation  in  Europe  ; 
and  the  principle  that  justifies  it  pervades  not  a  little  of  the 
popular  literature  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States. 

If  man  or  humanity  is  God,  of  course  the  highest  virtue 
is  and  must  be  philanthropy,  the  love  of  all  men  in  general, 
and  of  no  one  in  particular.  Eesolve  now  God  into  man, 
and  philanthropy  or  the  love  of  man  into  an  affection  of  the 
sensibility  or  sensitive  nature,  and  you  have  in  a  nutshell  the 
theology,  religion,  and  morality  to  which  the  age  tends, 
which  the  bulk  of  our  popular  literature  favors,  which  our 
sons  and  daughters  inhale  with  the  very  atmosphere  they 
breathe,  and  which  explains  the  effeminacy  and  sentimental- 
ism  of  modern  society.  It  is  but  a  logical  sequence  that 
the  age,  since  women  are  ordinarily  more  sentimental  than 
men,  places  women  at  the  head  of  the  race,  and  holds 
woman — if  young,  beautiful,  amiable,  sentimental,  and  rich 
— -to  be  the  most  perfect  and  adorable  embodiment  of  the 
Divinity.  The  highest  form  of  philanthropy  is  the  love  of 
woman,  I  would  say,  philogyny,  only  that  might  be  taken 
to  imply  that  the  highest  virtue  is  the  love  of  one's  wife,  or 
wifehood,  which  is  too  old-fashioned,  unless  by  wife  is  meant 
the  wife  of  one's  neig]il)or.  But,  ray  dear  young  lady,  be 
not  too  vain  of  the  homage  you  receive  ;  it  will  be  witldield 
with  the  appearance  of  the  first  wrinkle  or  the  first  gray 
hair.  It  is  better  to  be  honored  as  a  true  woman  than  to  be 
worshipped  as  a  goddess  or  even  as  an  angel. 

The  sentimental  worship  of  humanity,  or  the  reduction 
of  the  virtue  of  charity  to  the  sentiment  of  philanthropy, 
necessarily  weakens  and  debases  the  character ;  and  what- 
ever we  may  say  under  various  aspects  in  praise  of  our 
age  and  however   strong  our  confidence  that    God  in  his 
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providence  will  turn  even  its  evil  tendencies  to  ffood  we 
cannot  deny  Its  moral  weakness;  and  it  is  doubtful  if' the 
debasement  of  individual  character  was  greater,  even  in  the 
Lower  Empire  or  that  men  were  more  dishonest  or  fraudu- 
lent, more  sordid  or  venal.  Other  ages  have  been  marked 
perhaps,  by  less  refinement  of  manners,  more  violent  crimes' 
and  greater  criminals,  but  few  are  found  less  capable  eithei^ 
of  great  virtues  or  great  expiations.  This  need  not  surprise 
us,  lor  It  is  only  the  natural  effect  of  substituting  sentiment 
tor  virtue,  and  sentimental  for  moral  culture,  which  we  are 
constantly  doing. 

Many  "perhaps,  will  be  disposed  to  deny  that  we  have 
substituted^  sentimental  for  moral  culture,  and  it  must  be 
conceded  that  the   didactic    lessons   given    in    our   schools 
throughout  Christendom,  for  the    most  part,  remain   very 
nuicli  as  they  have  been  ever  since  there  was  a  Christen- 
dom, and  in    general    accord  with  pure    Christian    ethics. 
Ihere  are  few,  if  any,  schools  for  children  and  youth    in 
whicii  the  sentimental  and  humanitarian  moralitv,  or  rather 
immorality  IS  formally  taught.     But  we  should"  remember 
tliat  the  didactic  lessons  of  the  schoolroom  do  very  little  tow- 
ard forniing  the  character  of  our  youth,  and   that  the  cul- 
ture that  really  forms  it  is  given  by  the  home  circle,  associ- 
ations, the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  community  in  which  thev 
are  brought  up.     There  is  asubtile  influence,  what  the  Ger- 
mans  call  derWeltgeist,  which  pervades  the  whole    com- 
munity, and  affects  the  faith,  the  morals,  and  character  of 
all  wlio  grow  up  in  that  community  without  any  formal  in- 
struction or  conscious  effort  of  any  one.     So  far  as  formal 
lessons  and  words  go,  the  culture  of  our  children  and  youth 
IS,  for  the  most  part  Christian ;  but  these  lessons  and  words 
receive  a  practical  interpretation  by  der  WeltgeisL  y^Xmt   I 
call  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  should,  perhaps,  call  "the 
prince  of  this  M'orld,"  which  deprives  them  of  their  Chris- 
tian sense  takes  from  them  all  meaning,  or  gives  them  an 
anti-Chnstian  meaning.     It  is  one  of  the  striking  peculiari- 
ties of  the  age  that  it  inculcates  the  baldest  inffdelity    the 
grossest  im.norality  in  the  language  of  Christian   faith  and 
vir  ue.     it  18  tills  fact  whicli  deceives  so   many,  and  that 
makes  the  assertion  of  sentimental  for  moral  culture  appear 
of  the^^ct    '"'''^''*^"'^''*'  ^^'  ^^  ^^'^^t'  a  g^oss  exaggeration 
It  will,  no  doubt,  also  be  said  that  a  decided  reaction  in 
our  popular  literature  against  sentimeiitalism  has  already 
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commenced.  Tlie  realism  of  Dickens  and  the  Trollopes  is 
opposed  to  it,  Bnlwer  Lytton,  in  liis  late  novels  at  least,  is 
decidedly  hostile  to  it,  and  Thackeray  immercifnllv  ridicules 
it.  These  and  other  popnlar  writers  have  nndoubtedlv  re- 
acted against  one  form  of  sentimentalism,  the  dark  and  sui- 
cidal form  placed  in  voirne  by  Goethe  in  his  Sorrows  of 
Werter,  and  now  nearly  forgotten  ;  Imt  they  have  not  ridi- 
culed or  reacted  against  the  form  of  sentimentalism  which 
substitutes  the  sentiment  of  philanthropy  for  the  virtue  of 
charity.  They  encourage  humanitarian'ism,  and  make  the 
love  of  man  for  woman  or  woman  for  man  the  great  ao;ent 
in  developing,  enlarging,  and  strengthening  the  intellectrthe 
spring  of  the  purest  and  sublimest  morality.  The  hero  of 
popular  literature  is  now  rarely  an  avowed  unbeliever  or 
open  scoffer,  and  in  all  well-bred  novels  the  heroine  says  her 
prayers  night  and  morning,  and  the  author  decidedly  pat- 
ronizes Christianity,  and  says  many  beautiful  and  even  true 
things  in  its  favor;  but.  after  all.  his  religion  is  based  on 
humanity,  is  only  a  charming  sentimentalism,  embraced  for 
its  loveliness,  not  as  duty  or  the  law  which  it  would  be  sin 
to  neglect ;  or  it  is  introduced  as  a  foreign  nnd  incongruous 
element,  never  as  the  soul  or  informing  "si)irit  of  the  novel. 
The  fact  is  undeniable,  whether  people  are  generally  con- 
scious of  it  or  not,  and  we  see  its  malign  influence  not  only 
on  individual  character,  but  on  domestic  and  social  life.  It 
has  nearly  broken  up  and  rendered  impossible  the  Christian 
family  in  the  easy  and  educated  classes."  Marriage  is.  it  is  said, 
where  and  only  where  there  is  mutual  love,  and  hence  the 
marriage  is  in  the  mutual  love,  is  lawful  between  any 
parties  who  mutually  love,  unlawful  between  any  who  do 
not.^  Love  is  an  interior  affection  of  the  sensibility,  a 
feeling,  and  like  all  the  feelings  independent  of  reason  and 
will.  All  popnlar  literature  makes  love  fatal,  something 
undergone,  not  given.  We  love  where  we  must ;  not  where 
we  would  nor  where  we  should,  but  where  we  are  fated  to 
love.  It  needs  not  here  to  speak  of  infidelity  to  the  mar- 
riage vows,  which  this  doctrine  justifies  to  any  extent,  for 
those  vows  are  broken  when  broken  from  unreasoning  pas- 
sion or  lust,  not  from  a  theory  which  justifies  it.  I  speak 
rather  of  the  misery  which  it  carries  into  married  life,  the 
destruction  of  domestic  peace  and  happiness  it  causes. 
Trained  in  the  sentimentalism  of  the  age,  and  to  regard 
love  as  a  feeling  dependent  on  causes  beyond  our  control, 
our  young  people  marry,  expecting  from  marriage  what  it 
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Tias  not.  and  cannot  irive.  Tliey  expect  the  feelino;  which 
they  call  love,  and  which  irives  a  roseate  hue  to  every  thin<r 
they  look  upon,  will  continue  as  fresh,  as  vivid,  and  as 
charminor  after  marriasce  as  before  it ;  but  the  honeymoon  is 
hardly  over,  and  they  beo;in  to  settle  down  in  the  regular 
routine  of  life  before  they  discover  their  mistake,  the  roseate 
hue  has  ^one.  their  feelinors  have  nnderii:one  a  notable 
chancre,  and  they  are  disappointed  in  each  other,  and  feel 
that  the  happiness  they  counted  on  is  no  longer  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  stronger  and  more  intense  the  feeling  the 
greater  the  disappointment,  and  hence  the  common  saying  : 
Love  matches  are  seldom  happy  matches.  Each  partv  is 
disappointed  in  the  other,  frets  against  the  chain  that  binds 
them  together,  and  wishes  it  broken. 

This  is  only  what  might  have  been  expected.  Nothing 
is  more  variable  or  transitory  than  our  feelings,  and  nothing 
that  depends  on  them  can  be  unchanging  or  lasting.  "When 
the  feelings  of  the  married  couple  chan<ye  toward  each 
other,  the  marriage  bond  becomes  a  galling  chain,  and 
is  felt  to  be  a  serious  evil,  and  divorce  is  desired  and  re- 
sorted to  as  a  remedy.  It  is  usually  no  remedy  at  all,  or  a 
remedy  worse  even  than  the  disease  :  but  it  is  the  only 
remedy  practicable  where  feeling  is  substituted  for  rational 
affection.  Hence,  in  nearly  all  modern  states,  the  legislat- 
ure, in  direct  conflict  with  the  Christian  law,  which  makes 
marriage  a  sacrament  and  indissoluble,  permits  divorce,  and 
in  some  states  for  causes  as  frivolous  as  incompatibility  of 
temper.  It  is  easy  to  censure  the  legislature,  but  it  must 
follow  and  express  the  morals,  manners,  sentiments,  and  de- 
mands of  the  peo]>le,  and  when  these  are  repugnant  to  the 
divine  law,  it  cannot  in  its  enactments  conform  to  that  law; 
and  if  it  did,  its  enactments  would  be  resisted  as  tyrannical 
and  oppressive,  or  remain  on  the  statute-book  a  dead  letter, 
as  did  so  much  wise  and  just  legislation  inspired  by  the 
church  in  the  middle  ages.  The  evil  lies  further  back,  in 
the  humanitarianism  of  the  age,  which  i-everses  the  real  or- 
der, puts  the  flesh  in  the  place  oi  the  spirit,  philanthropy 
in  the  place  of  charity,  and  man  in  the  place  of  God,  and 
which  promotes  an  excessive  culture  of  the  sentiments,  at 
the  expense  of  rational  conviction  and  affection.  There  is 
no  remedy  but  in  returning  to  the  order  we  have  reversed, 
to  the  higher  culture  of  reason  and  free  will,  not  possible 
without  faith  in  God  and  the  Christian  mysteries. 

But  passing  over  the  effect  of  sentimental  morality  on  in- 
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dividual  character,  the  private  virtues  and  domestic  happi- 
ness, we  find  it  no  less  hostile  to  social  ameliorations  and  re- 
forms in  the  state.  The  age  is  philanthropic,  and  wages  war 
with  every  form  of  vice,  poverty,  and  suffering,  and  is  greatly 
shocked  at  the  evils  it  finds  past  ages  tolerated  without 
ever  making  an  effort  to  remove  them,  hardly  even  to 
mitigate  them.  This  is  well  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  in 
an  age  when  the  sensitive  nature  is  chiefly  cultivated, 
when  physical  pain  is  counted  the  chief  evil,  and  sensi- 
ble pleasures  held  to  be  the  chief  good,  practically,  if 
not  theoretically,  many  things  will  be  regarded  as  evils 
which,  in  a  more  robust  and  manly  age,  were  unheeded,  or 
not  counted  as  evils  at  all.  Many  things  in  our  day  need 
changing,  simply  because  other  things  having  been  changed, 
they  have  become  anomalous  and  are  out  of  place.  AVhat 
in  one  state  of  society  is  simple  poverty,  is  really  distress  in 
another  ;  and  poverty,  which  in  itself  is  no  evil,  becomes  a 
great  evil  in  a  community  where  wealth  is  regarded  as 
the  supreme  ^ood,  and  the  poor  have  wants,  habits,  and  tastes 
which  only  wealth  can  satisfy.  The  poorer  classes  of  to-day 
in  civilized  nations  would  suffer  intensely  if  thrown  back 
into  the  condition  tliey  were  in  under  the  feudal  regime^ 
but  it  may  be  doubted  if  they  do  not  really  suffer  as  much 
now  as  they  did  then.  Perhaps  such  wants  as  they  then 
had  were  more  readily  met  and  supplied  than  are  those 
which  they  now  have.  In  point  of  fact,  Christian  charity 
did  infinitely  more  for  the  poor  and  to  solace  suffering  in 
all  its  forms,  even  in  the  feudal  ages,  than  philanthropy  does 
now ;  and  we  find  the  greatest  amount  of  squalid  wretched- 
ness now  precisely  in  those  nations  in  which  philanthropy 
has  been  most  successful  in  supplanting  charity. 

Philanthropy  effects  nothing  except  in  so  far  as  it  copies 
or  imitates  Christian  charity,  and  its  attempted  imitations 
are  rarely  successful.  It  has  for  years  been  very  active  and 
hard  at  work  in  imitation  of  charity  ;  but  what  has  it  ef- 
fected ?  what  suffering  has  it  solaced?  what  crime  has  it 
diminished  ?  what  vice  has  it  corrected?  what  social  evil  has 
it  removed  ?  It  has  tried  its  hand  against  licentiousness,  and 
licentiousness  is  more  rife  and  shameless  than  ever.  It  has 
made  repeated  onslanglits  on  the  ruinous  vice  of  intemper- 
ance, and  yet  drunkenness  increases  instead  of  diminishing, 
and  has  become  the  disgrace  of  the  country.  It  has  pro- 
fessed great  regard  for  the  poor,  but  does  more  to  remove 
them  out  of  sight  than  to  relieve  them.     It  treats  poverty 
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as  a  vice  or  a  crime,  looks  on  it  as  a  disgrace,  a  thing  to  be 
fled  from  with  all  speed  possible,  and  makes  the  poor  feel 
that  wealth  is  virtue,  lienor,  nobilitj,  the  greatest  good,  and 
tlins  destroys  their  self-respect,  aggravates  their  discontent, 
and  indirectly  provokes  the  crimes  against  property  become 
so  general  and  so  appalling.  What  a  moral  New  York  reads 
us  in  the  fact  that  she  makes  her  commissioners  of  "  Pub- 
lic Charities  "  also  commissioners  of  "  Public  Corrections  ! " 
Piiilanthropy  rarely  fails  to  aggravate  the  evil  she  attempts 
to  cure  or  to  cure  one  evil  by  introducing  another  and  a 
greater  evil.  Her  remedies  are  usually  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease. 

Owen,  Fourier,  Cabet,  and  other  philanthropists  have 
made  serious  efforts  to  reorganize  society  so  as  to  remove  the 
inequalities  or  the  evils  of  the  inequalities  of  wealth  and  so- 
cial position  ;  but  have  all  failed,  because  they  needed,  in 
order  to  succeed,  the  habits,  character,  and  virtues  which, 
on  their  own  ttieories,  can  be  obtained  only  from  success. 
As  a  rule,  philanthropy  must  succeed  in  order  to  be  able  to 
succeed. 

Philanthropy— Immanitarianisin— has  been  shocked  at 
slavery,  and  in  our  country  as  well  as-  in  some  others  it 
formed  associations  for  its  abolition.  In  the  West  India 
Islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  it  succeeded  in  abolish- 
ing it,  to  the  rum  of  the  planters  and  very  little  benefit  to 
tJie  slave.  In  this  country,  if  slavery  is  abolished,  it  has  not 
been  done  by  philanthropy,  which  served  only  to  set  the 
JNorth  and  South  by  the  ears,  but  by  the  military  authority 
as  a  war  measure,  necessary,  or  judged  to  be  necessary,  to 
save  the  Union  and  to  guard  against  future  attempts  to  dis- 
solve It.  Philanthropy  is  hard  at  work  to  make  abolition  a 
blessing  to  the  freedmen.  It  talks,  sputters,  clamors,  legis- 
lates, but  It  can  effect  nothing ;  and  unless  Christian  chanty 
takes  the  matter  m  hand,  it  is  very  evident  that,  however 
much  emancipation  may  benefit  the  white  race,  it  can  prove 
ot  little  benefit  to  the  emancipated  who  will  be  emancipated 
in  name,  but  not  in  reality. 

The  great  difficulty  with  philanthropy  is,  that  she  acts 
trom  feeling,  and  not  reason,  and  uses  reason  only  as  the 
slave  or  instrument  of  feeling.  Wherever  she  sees"  an  evil 
she  rushes  headlong  to  its  removal,  blind  to  the  injury  she 
may  do  to  rights,  principles,  and  institutions  essential  to  lib- 
erty and  the  vei-y  existence  of  society.  Hence  she  usually 
in  going  to  her  end  tramples  down  inore  good  by  the  way 
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than  she  can  obtain  in  gaining  it.  She  has  no  respect  for 
vested  rights,  regards  no  geographical  lines,  and  laug^iis  at 
the  constitutions  of  states,  if  tliey  stand  in  her  way.  Liber- 
ty with  us  was  more  interested  in  maintaining  inviolate  tlie 
constitution  of  the  Union  and  the  local  rights  of  the  several 
states,  than  it  was  even  in  abolishing  negro  slavery,  and 
hence  many  wise  and  good  men,  who  had  no  interest  in  re- 
taining slavery,  ;.nd  who  detested  it  as  an  outrage  upon  hu- 
manity, did  not  and  could  not  act  or  sympathize  with  the 
abolitionists.  They  yield  in  nothing  to  them  in  tlie  earnest 
desire  to  abolish  slavery,  but  they  would  abolish  it  by  legal 
and  peaceful  means — means  that  would  not  weaken  the  hold 
of  the  constitution  and  civil  law  on  conscience,  and  destroy 
the  safeguards  of  liberty.  The  abolitionists  did  not  err  in 
being  opposed  to  slavery,  but  in  the  principles  on  which 
they  sought  its  abolition.  Adam  did  not  sin  in  aspiring  to 
be  God  ;  for  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  he  was  destined,  through 
the  Incarnation,  one  day  to  become.  His  sin  was  in  aspir- 
ing to  be  God  without  the  Incarnation,  in  his  own  personal 
right  and  might,  and  in  violation  of  the  divine  command, 
or  by  other  means  than  those  prescribed  by  his  Creator  and 
Lawgiver,  the  only  possible  means  of  attaining  to  the  end 
sought. 

Philanthropy  commits  the  same  error  whatever  the  good 
work  she  attempts,  and  especially  in  all  her  attempts  at  po- 
litical reforms.  She  finds  herself  "  cabined,  cribbed,  con- 
lined  "  by  old  political  institutions,  and  cries  out,  Down 
with  them.  She  demands  for  the  people  a  liberty  which 
she  sees  they  have  not  and  cannot  have  under  the  existing 
political  order,  and  so  proceeds  at  once  to  conspire  against 
it,  to  revolutionize  the  state,  deluges  the  land  in  blood,  and 
gets  anarchy,  the  reign  of  terroi',  or  military  despotism  for 
her  pains.  Never  were  there  more  sincere  or  earnest  phi- 
lanthropists than  the  authors  of  the  old  French  revolution. 
The  violent  revolutions  attempted  in  modern  Europe  in  the 
name  of  humanity,  have  done  more  harm  to  society  by  un- 
settling the  bases  of  society  and  effacing  in  men's  minds  and 
hearts  the  traditional  respect  for  law  and  order,  than  any 
good  they  could  have  done  by  sweeping  away  the  social  and 
political  abuses  they  warred  against.  The  French  are  not 
politically  or  individually  freer  to-day  than  they  were  umler 
Louis  Quatorze. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  times  when  an  old  political  order, 
as  ill  Rome  after  Marius  and  Sulla,  has  become  effete,  and 
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can  no  lonuer  fnlfil  the  duties  or  discharge  the  offices  of  a 
government,  in  which  a  revolution,  like  that  effoeted  nnder 
the  lead  of  Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar,  may  be  dcsii-able 
and  advantageous,  for  it  establishes  a  practicable  and  a  real 
government  in  tiie  place  of  a  government  that  can  no  long- 
er discharge  the  functions  of  government,  and  is  virtually 
no  government  at  all.  The  empire  was  a  great  advance  on 
the  republic,  which  was  incapable  of  being  restored.  But 
revolutions  properly  so  called,  undertaken  for  the  subversion 
of  an  existing  order  and  the  introduction  of  another  held  to 
be  theoretically  more  perfect,  have  never,  so  far  as  history 
records,  been  productive  of  good.  No  doubt  England  is 
to-day  in  advance  of  what  she  was  under  the  Stuarts,  but 
who  dares  say  that  she  is  In  advance  of  what  she  would 
have  been  had  she  not  expelled  them,  or  that  she  has  be- 
come greater  under  the  whig  nobility  than  she  might  have 
been  under  the  tory  squirarchy  ? 

There  has  been,  I  readily  concede,  a  real  progress  hi 
modern  society,  at  least  dating  from  the  fifth  century  of  oui- 
era;  but,  as  I  read  history,  the  progress  has  been  interrupt- 
ed or  retarded  by  modern  socialistic  or  political  revolutions, 
and  has  in  no  case  been  accelerated  by  philanthropy  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Christian  charity.  Moreover,  in  no  state 
of  Christendom  has  charity  ever  been  wholly  wanting.  Na- 
tions have  cast  off  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  have 
greatly  suffered  in  consequence ;  but  in  none  has  divine 
charity  been  totally  wanting,  and  the  influence  of  Cliristian- 
ity  on  civilization,  even  in  heretical  and  schismatic  nations, 
is  not  to  be  counted  as  nothing.  I  am  far  from  believing 
that  the  nations  that  broke  away  from  the  church  are  not 
better  than  they  would  have  been  if  they  had  not  had  the 
benefit  of  the  habits  formed  under  her  teaching  and  disci- 
pline. I  know  that  exti^a  ecdesiam.  nidla  est  sitlus ;  but  I 
know  also  that  the  church  is  as  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  and  that 
rays  from  the  light  within  her  may  and  do  extend  l)eyond 
her  walls,  and  i-clieve  in  some  degree  the  darkness  of  those 
who  ai-e  outside  of  them.  How  much  the  church  continues 
to  influence  nations  once  within  her  connnunion,  but  now 
severed  from  it.  nobody  is  competent  to  determine,  nor  can 
any  one  but  God  himself  say  how  many,  in  all  these  nations, 
though  not  formally  united  to  the  body  of  the  church,  are 
yet  not  wholly  severed  from  her  soul.  The  Russian  church 
retains  the  orthodox  faith  and  the  sacraments,  and  is  offi- 
cially under  no  sentence  of  excommunication  from  the  bodv 
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of  Christ,  and  only  tliose  who  are  individual!}'  and  volnn- 
tarily  schismatic,  are  s^uilty  of  the  sin  of  schism  ;  and  in 
other  communions,  thouofli  nndouhtedly  heretical,  there  may 
be  large  numbers  of  baptized  persons  who  do  really  act  on 
Christian  principles,  and  from  purely  Christian  motives. 
All  I  mean  to  deny  is,  tliat  society  or  humanity  ever  gains 
any  thing  from  violent  or  sentimental  revolutions. 

The  impotence  of  philanthropy  without  charity,  or  pure 
humanism,  is  demonstrable  a  priori,  and  should  have  been 
foreseen.  It  is  opposed  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  implies 
the  absurdity  that  nothing  is  something,  and  that  what  is 
not  can  act.  It  is  an  attempt  to  found  religion,  morals,  so- 
ciety, and  the  state  without  God ;  when  without  God  there 
is  and  can  be  nothing,  and  consequently  nothing  for  them 
to  stand  on.  It  assumes  that  man  is  an  independent  being, 
and  suffices  for  himself;  which,  whether  we  mean  by  man 
the  individual  or  humanity,  "  the  universal  man,"  "  the  one 
man"  of  the  transcendentaiists,  or  "the  grand  collective 
Being"  of  the  positivists,  vrfe  all  fee!  and  know  to  be  not 
the  fact.  Man  in  either  sense  is  a  creature,  and  depends 
absolutely  on  the  creative  act  of  God  for  his  existence;  and 
let  God  suspend  that  act,  and  he  sinks  into  the  nothing  he 
was  before  he  was  created.  Therefore  it  is  in  God  tnedi- 
ante  his  creative  act  he  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being. 
Hence  it  is,  whether  we  know  it  or  not,  that  we  assert  the 
existence  of  God  as  our  creator  in  every  act  we  perform, 
every  thought  we  think,  every  resolution  we  take,  every 
sentiment  we  experience,  and  every  breath  we  draw,  for  no 
human  operation — physical,  intellectual,  or  moral — is  possi- 
ble without  the  divine  creative  act  and  concurrence. 

Philanthropy,  or  the  love  of  man,  separated  from  charity, 
or  the  love  of  God  and  of  man  in  God,  is  therefore  simply 
nothing,  a  mere  negation,  for  it  supposes  man  separated 
from  God  is  something,  and  separated  from  God  he  is  noth- 
ing. Hence  St.  Paul,  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
says:  "If  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels, 
and  have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass  or  a 
tinkling  cymbal.  And  if  I  should  have  prophecy,  and 
should  know  all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge,  and  if  I 
should  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove  mountains, 
and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing.  And  if  I  should  dis- 
tribute all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  if  I  should  de- 
liver niy  body  to  be  bui-ned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  prolit- 
etli  me  nothing."     This  is  so  not  by  virtue  of  any  arbitrary 
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decree  or  a]>pointment  of  the  Alniiorhtj,  even  if  snch  de- 
cree or  appointment  is  possible,  but  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  and  God  himself  cannot  make  it  otherwise.  God  is 
free  to  create  or  not  to  create,  and  free  to  create  such  exist- 
ences as  he  pleases ;  but  he  cannot  create  an  independent 
self-sufficing  being,  for  lie  cannot  create  any  thing  between 
which  and  himself  there  should  not  be  the  relation  of  cre- 
ator and  creature.  The  creature  depends  wholly,  in  all  re- 
spects whatever,  on  the  creator,  and  without  him  is  and  can 
be  nothing.  The  creature  depends  absolutely  on  the  cre- 
ator in  relation  to  all  his  acts,  thoughts,  and  affections,  as 
well  as  for  mere  existence  itself.  God  could  not,  even  if 
it  were  possible  that  he  would,  dispense  with  charity  and 
count  the  love  of  man  as  independent  of  God,  as  something, 
because  he  is  truth,  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  lie,  and 
lie  he  would  were  he  to  count  such  supposed  love  some- 
thing, for  independent  of  him  there  is  no  man  to  love  or  to 
be  loved.  Man  can  love  or  be  loved  only  where  he  exists; 
and  as  he  exists  in  God,  so  only  in  God  can  we  possibly 
love  him,  that  is,  we  can  love  our  neighbor  only  in  loving 
God.  The  humanitarian  love  or  morality  is,  therefore,  a 
pure  negation,  simply  nothing. 

Man  is,  indeed,  a  free  moral  agent,  and  he  would  not  be 
capable  of  virtue  or  a  moral  action  if  he  were  not ;  but  he 
can  act,  notwithstanding  his  moral  freedom,  only  according 
to  the  conditions  of  his  existence.  He  exists  and  can  exist 
only  by  virtue  of  a  supernatural  principle,  medium,  and  end. 
He  exists  only  by  the  direct,  immediate  creative  act  of  God, 
and  God  in  himself  and  in  his  direct  immediate  acts,  always 
and  everywhere,  is  supernatural,  above  nature,  because  its 
creator,  and,  as  its  creator,  its  proprietor.  The  maker  has  a 
sovereign  right  to  the  thing  made.  The  creature  can  no 
more  be  its  own  end  than  its  own  principle  or  cause.  Man 
cannot  take  himself  as  his  own  end,  because  he  is  not  his 
own,  but  is  his  Creator's,  and  because  independent  of  God 
he  is  nothing.  So  God  is  both  his  principle  and  end.  But 
the  end  is  not  possible  without  a  medium  that  places  it  in 
relation  with  the  principle,  as  theologians  demonstrate  in 
their  dissertations  on  the  mystery  of  the  ever-blessed  Trin- 
ity, and  as  common  sense  itself  teaches.  As  the  principle 
and  end  are  supernatural,  so  the  medium  must  be  supernat- 
ural, for  the  medium  must  be  on  the  plane  of  the  principle 
and  end  between  which  it  is  the  medium.  The  medium, 
in  the  moral  or  spiritual  order,  the  Gospel  teaches  us,  is  the 
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grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  infused  by  tiie  Holy 
Ghost  into  the  soul  elevates  her  to  the  plane  of  her  super- 
natural destiny,  and  strengthens  her  to  gain  or  fulfil  it. 
Hence,  as  sa^^s  the  apostle,  Ex  ipso^  et per  ipsuui,  et  in  ipso 
sunt  omnia — all  things  are  from  liiin,  and  by  him,  and  to 
or  in  him.  These  ;ire  the  essential  conditions  of  all  life, 
alike  in  the  natural  or  physical  order,  and  in  the  moral  or 
spiritual.  In  all  orders  od  is  the  principle,  medium,  and 
end  of  all  existence,  of  all  action. 

In  the  moral  or  spiritual  order,  not  in  the  natural  or  piiys- 
ical  order,  man  is  a  free  agent,  and  acts  from  free  will,  as 
Pope  sings : 

'  God,  binding  nature  fast  in  fate. 
Leaves  free  the  human  will." 

Grace  assisting,  man  can  conform  to  the  essential  conditions 
of  his  existence — conditions  determined  and  unalterably 
fixed  by  his  relation  to  God  as  his  creator — by  the  free  act 
of  his  own  will ;  and  by  doing  so  he  lives  morally,  or  has 
moral  life.  He  can  also,  by  virtue  of  his  liberty  or  free- 
dom, refuse  to  conform,  or  in  theological  language,  to  obey 
God,  but  he  cannot  so  refuse  and  live  in  the  moral  order. 
This  refusal  is  not  a  living  act,  it  is  simply  the  negation  of 
moral  life,  and  therefore  is  moral  death,  as  the  Scriptures 
call  it.  He  does  not  necessarily  cease  to  exist  in  the  natural 
or  physical  order,  for  in  that  order  he  cannot  sever  himself 
from  God,  even  if  he  would ;  he  inay  kill  his  body,  but  not 
the  physical  life  of  the  soul,  immortal,  except  by  the  will 
of  its  creator.  But  he  can  extinguish  Iris  moral  life,  or  re- 
fuse to  live  a  moral  life,  which  is  moral  or  spiritual  death; 
and  death  is  not  a  positive  existence,  but  the  negation  of 
existence,  and  therefore,  nothing.  Hence  life  and  death  in 
the  moral  order  are  set  before  us,  and  we  are  free  to  choose 
which  we  will.  To  choose,  grace  assisting,  life,  and  freely 
of  our  will  to  conform  to  the  conditions  of  life,  to  God  as 
our  principle,  medium,  and  end,  is  precisely  what  is  meant 
by  Christian  charity,  a  virtue  that  fulfils  all  the  conditions 
imposed  by  uur  relation  to  God  as  his  creatures,  the  whole 
law  of  our  existence,  and  unites  our  will  with  the  will  of 
God,  and  by  so  doing  makes  us  morally  or  spiritually  one 
with  God.  He  who  refuses  charity,  or  has  it  not,  volunta- 
rily renounces  God,  separates  himself  morally,  and  so  far  as 
his  own  will  goes  even  physically,  from  God ;  and  as  sev- 
ered from  God  he  exists  not  at  all ;  and  therefore  says  the 
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apostle,  "Without  charity  I  am  notliing."  He  only  declares 
what  is  real,  what  is  true  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  which 
God  himself  cannot  alter. 

Philanthropy  is,  therefore,  necessarily  impotent,  for  it 
tends  to  deatii,  not  life;  and  as  there  is  no  action,  physical 
or  moral,  that  does  not  tend  to  a  real  end,  it  is  not  action, 
but  a  negation  of  action,  and  is  therefore  in  itself  nothing 
positive.  All  the  sentiments  for  this  reason  are  negative, 
simple  wants  of  the  soul.  The  soul  may  exert  her  powers 
to  satisfy  them,  or  to  fill  up  the  void  in  her  being,  which 
tliey  all  indicate,  but  they  are  in  themselves  nothing.  They 
indicate  not  what  the  soul  has,  but  what  she  wants  or  needs 
to  complete  herself ;  and  tliat  can  never  be  obtained  from 
the  creature  save  in  God,  for  the  creature  out  of  God,  sep- 
arated or  turned  away  from  God,  is  nothing  ;  it  is  something 
only  in  God.  Any  morality,  then,  built  on  the  sentiments 
is  as  unsubstantial  as  castles  in  the  air,  and  as  unreal  as  "  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision."  The  sentiments  being  wants, 
negative,  with  nothing  positive  in  themselves,  are  necessa- 
rily impotent.  They  are  unsatisfied  wants,  and  incapable 
of  attaining  to  any  thing  that  can  satisfy  tlieni.  They  are 
a  hungering  and  thirsting  of  the  soul  for  what  it  is  not  and 
has  not.  Here  is  the  explanation  of  the  misery  and  wretch- 
edness of  a  sentimental  age,  wh}'  it  is  so  ill-at-ease,  so 
restless,  so  disc(mtented  in  the  midst  of  material  progress, 
and  the  accumulations  of  sensible  goods.  It  explains,  too, 
why  the  dauiued,  or  those  who  fail  in  their  destiny,  must 
suffer  for  ever.  Death  and  hell  are  not  positive  existences 
or  positive  creations  of  God,  but  are  the  want  of  spiritual 
life,  are  the  unsatisfied  wants,  the  endless  cravings  of  the 
soul  for  what  can  be  had  only  in  God,  and  the  lost  have 
turned  their  backs  on  God. 

Charity  is  not  negative,  not  a  want,  but  a  power;  and  it 
is  easy,  therefore,  to  understand  that  while  philantliropy  is 
impotent  it  is  effective.  Charity  grasps,  as  do  all  the  ra- 
tional affections,  her  object,  and  is  effective  because  she  is 
positive  not  negative,  living  not  dead;  and  living,  because 
she  conforms  to  the  real  conditions  of  life,  and  participates, 
through  his  creative  act,  in  the  life  of  him  who  is  life  him- 
self. She  is  less  pretentious  and  more  modest  in  her  pro- 
ceedings and  promises  than  philanthropy,  but  makes  up  for 
it  in  the  richness  and  magnificence  of  the  results  she  obtains. 
She  works  slowly  and  with  patience,  for  she  works  for 
eternity,  not  time — without  pomp  or  parade,  in  obscurity 
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and  silence,  for  she  seeks  the  praise  of  God,  not  the  praise 
of  men.  To  the  onlooker  she  seems  not  to  move,  any  more 
than  the  sun  in  the  heavens ;  but  after  a  while  we  iind  that 
she  has  moved,  and  has  transformed  the  world.  Broad  in 
her  love  and  expansive  as  the  universe,  and  embracing  all 
ages  and  nations  in  her  affections,  she  jet  wastes  not  her 
strength  in  vague  generalities,  nor  in  manifold  projects  of 
reform  or  progress  of  the  race  in  general,  from  wdiich  no 
one  in  particular  has  any  thing  to  expect ;  but  takes  men  in 
the  concrete  as  she  finds  them,  does  the  work  nearest  at  hand 
and  most  pressing  to  be  done,  and  proceeding  quietly  from 
the  individual  to  the  family,  from  the  family  to  society  and 
the  state,  she  works  out  the  regeneration  of  all  in  working 
out  the  regeneration  of  each.  She  works  as  God  works, 
without  straining  or  effort,  for  her  power  is  great  and  never 
fails.  Power  needs  make  no  effort ;  it  speaks  and  it  is 
done,  commands  and  it  stands  fast.  Let  there  be  light,  and 
there  is  light.  It  is  weakness  that  must  strain  and  tug,  as 
we  see  in  the  feeble  literature  of  the  day,  and  philanthropy 
seems  to  the  observer  to  be  always  more  in  earnest  and  far 
harder  at  work  than  charity,  and  attracts  far  more  attention, 
but  while  she  fills  the  world  with  her  hollow  sounds,  charity, 
unheeded  and  nnheard,  fills  it  witii  her  deeds. 

History  is  at  hand  to  confirm  the  conclusions  of  reason, 
though  the  full  history  of  charit}'  has  never  been  written, 
and  the  greater  part  of  her  deeds  are  known  only  to  him 
whose  eye  seeth  all  things,  and  will  be  revealed  only  at  the 
last  day.  But  something  has  been  recorded  and  is  known. 
We  in  our  day  think  we  are  doing  much  to  relieve  the  poor 
and  oppressed,  to  console  the  suffering,  and  to  bind  up  the 
broken-hearted  ;  but  the  best  of  us  would  be  put  to  shame 
were  we  to  study  what  charity  did  during  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  barbarous  ages  that  im- 
mediately followed.  We  have  boasted,  and  perhaps  justly, 
of  the  services  rendered  to  humanity  during  our  late  civil 
war  by  our  Christian  Commissions  and  Sanitary  Connnis- 
sions  ;  but  what  was  done  by  them  during  four  years  is 
nothing  in  comparison  with  what  was  done  daily  by  Chris- 
tian charity  to  relieve  suffering  and  distress  far  greater  than 
were  experienced  by  those  even  who  suffered  most  from  the 
ravages  of  our  civil  war,  and  that  not  for  four  years  only, 
but  for  four  centuries.  I  have  here  no  room  for  details,  or 
even  for  the  barest  outline  of  what  charity  did  during  the 
long  agony  of  the  old  world  and  the  birth  of  the  new ;  but 
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this  much  must  be  said,  that  it  was  everywhere  present  and 
energetic,  and  seemed  everywhere  to  renew  the  miracle  of 
the  five  loaves  and  two  fishes;  and  wlien  that  old  world 
had  passed  away,  it  was  found  that  a  new  world  on  u  far 
broader  and  more  durable  foundation  had  taken  its  place. 
Charity  had  to  deal  with  poverty  and  want,  with  sickness 
and  soi-row,  and  she  relieved  them  ;  with  captives  and  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  she  ransomed  them  even  with  the  plate 
from  the  altar;  with  barbarians  whose  highest  vision  of 
heaven  was  to  sit  in  the  halls  of  Valhalla,  and  quaff  from 
human  skulls  the  blood  of  their  enemies— and  she  tamed, 
humanized,  and  civilized  them,  and  made  them  the  fore- 
most nations  of  the  world  ;  with  slaves,  for  Europe  was 
covered  over  with  them — and  she  mitigated  their  lot,  light- 
ened their  oppression,  secured  for  them  the  moral  rights  of 
Christians,  and  finally  broke  their  chains  and  made  them, 
not  freedmen  only,  bu^  freemen.  Christian  freemen,  and 
brothers  of  the  noblest  and  proudest. 

What  if  it  took  centuries  to  abolish  slavery  ?  It  did  not 
take  her  centuries  to  christen  the  slaves,  to  bring  them  spir- 
itual freedom,  and  provide  for  their  souls.  She  did  not  wait 
till  she  had  abolished  the  slavery  of  the  body  before  abol- 
ishing the  far  more  grievous  slavery  of  the  soul,  teaching 
the  slaves  the  truth  that  liberates,  incorporating  them  into 
the  church  of  God,  and  making  them  free  and  equal  citizens 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Christ.  With  this  spiritual  free- 
dom, of  which  philanthropy  knows  nothing,  but  which  is 
the  basis  of  all  real  freedom,  and  with  ample  provisions  for 
the  wants  of  the  soul,  the  slave  could  wait  in  patience  for 
the  day  of  deliverance  from  bodily  servitude.  That  day 
might  be  long  in  coming,  but  come  it  surely  would ;  and  it 
did  come,  and  peaceably,  without  civil  war,  social  convul- 
sion, industrial  or  economical  disturbance.  But,  unhappily, 
with  us  only  a  feeble  portion  of  the  slaves  were  really  chris- 
tianized, and  by  their  moral  and  spiritual  training  as  free 
and  equal  members  of  the  church,  which  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  bond  and  the  free,  the  white  and  the  black, 
fitted  to  take  their  position  and  pl^y  their  part  as  free  and 
equal  members  of  civil  society.  Moreover,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  emancipate  them  peaceably;  we  have  done  it 
only  by  a  terrible  civil  war,  in  the  midst  of  the  clash  of 
arms,  as  a  means  of  saving  the  life  of  the  nation,  or  of  per- 
petuating the  union  of  the  states ;  and  the  most  difficult 
problem  remains  to  be  solved,  which  the  humanitarians  flatter 
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themselves  will  be  solved  without  trouble  by  political  econ- 
omy, or  the  general  law  of  demand  and  snpply  ;  but  which 
they  will  find  it  will  need  more  Christian  charity  than  the 
nation  has  hitherto  possessed  to  solve,  without  the  gradual 
extinction  in  this  counti'j'  of  the  negro  race.  The  last  thing 
to  be  relied  on  for  adjusting  any  social  question,  elevating 
any  class  to  social  or  civil  ecpiality,  or  making  freedmen  re- 
ally freemen,  is  political  economy,  M-hich  treats  man  not  as 
a  free  moral  agent,  or  as  a  social  being,  but  simply  as  a  pro- 
ducing, distributing,  and  consuming  machine,  placed  in  the 
same  category  with  the  steam-plough,  patent  reaper,  spin- 
ning-jenny, and  the  power-loom.  If  the  question.  What 
shall  be  done  with  our  freedmen?  be  left  to  politics,  politi- 
cal economy,  or  philanthropy,  without  the  intervention  of 
Christian  charity,  emancipation  will  only  have  changed  the 
form  of  their  slavery,  or  given  them  all  the  cares  and  bur- 
dens of  freedom  witii  none  of  its  blessings. 

It  is  the  same  in  all  human  affairs.  No  measures  of  re- 
form or  progress,  individual  or  social,  domestic  or  political, 
ever  succeed  or  succeed  without  an  overbalance  of  evil,  un- 
less inspired  and  directed  by  charity.  They  may  and  do  suc- 
ceed without  perfect  charity,  but  never  without  the  prin- 
ciple of  charity.  Philanthropy  is  man's  method,  and  leads 
to  nothing;  charity  is  God's  method,  and  conducts  to  its 
end. 

But  we  must  not  confound  charity  with  weakness  or 
effeminacy  of  character,  for  that  would  be  to  confound  it 
with  sentimentalism.  Charity  is  not  credulity  or  mental 
imbecility  ;  it  is  always  robust  and  manly,  the  rational  soul 
raised  above  itself  by  divine  grace,  and  endowed  in  the 
spiritual  order  with  superhuman  power.  Charity  loves 
peace,  but  follows  after  the  things  which  make  for  peace, 
and  shrinks  not  from  following  after  them,  when  need  is, 
even  through  war.  Modern  peace-societies  are  founded  by 
philanthropy,  not  by  charity,  and  though  they  have  been  in 
existence  for  half  a  century,  and  proudly  boasted  that  there 
would  l)e  no  more  war,  yet  there  have  been  more  wars  and 
bloodshed  during  the  last  twenty  years  than  during  any 
period  of  equal  duration  since  modern  history  began. 
Charity  founds  no  anti-hangman  societies  for  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  or  prisoners' 
friends  societies,  to  convert  our  prisons  into  palaces ;  yet  re- 
coils from  all  cruelty  or  undue  severity,  and  seeks  to  pre- 
vent punishment  by  preventing  crime.     She  never  forgets 
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justice,  nor  sacrifices  in  lier  love  for  individnals  the  protec- 
tion of  society  or  the  safety  of  tlie  state.  Her  great  care  is 
to  save  the  soul  of  the  criuiinai,  and  to  this  end  she  visits  tiie 
most  loathsome  cells,  takes  her  stand  on  the  scaff(^ld  by  the 
side  of  the  condemned,  and  will  not  give  him  up  till  she  has 
made  his  peace  with  God.  She  fills  the  soul  with  love  for 
enemies  and  forgiveness  of  injuries,  but  they  are  my  enemies 
she  bids  me  love,  and  my  personal  injuries  she  bids  me  for- 
give. I  cannot  forgive  injuries  done  to  my  neighbor,  to 
society,  or  to  my  country,  for  they  are  not  mine ;  and  she 
herself  bids  me,  when  sunnnoned  by  the  proper  authority, 
to  shoulder  my  musket  and  march  to  the  battle-field  to  de- 
fend pnl>lic  right  and  repress  public  wrong.  Charity  is 
never  weak,  sentimental,  lackadaisical,  or  cowardly.  It  is 
the  ])rinciple  of  all  true  greatness  and  manliness,  and  the 
most  charitable  are  the  strongest,  bravest,  the  most  heroic, 
wherever  duty  calls  them  to  act  as  well  as  to  suffer. 
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[From  the  Catholic  World  for  September,  1871.] 

Dr.  Krauth  is  a  man  highly  esteemed  in  his  own  denorai- 
uatioB,  and,  though  neither  very  original  nor  profound,  is  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  learning,  well  versed 
in  Lutheran  theology,  and,  we  presume,  a  trustworthy 
representative  of  it  as  contained  in  the  Lutlieran  symbolical 
books,  and  held  by  the  more  conservative  members  of  the 
Lutheran  church — a  church,  or  sect  rather,  of  growing  im- 
portance in  our  country,  in  consequence  of  the  large  migra- 
tion hither  from  Germany  and  the  North  of  Europe,  and  in 
some  respects  the  most  respectable  of  all  the  churches  or 
sects  born  of  the  Protestant  reformation,  or,  rather,  the 
Protestant  revolt  and  rebellion  against  the  church  of  God. 

*  The  Conservative  Reformntion  and  its  Theology;  as  Represented  in  tlie 
Aug^hurg  Gmfemon,  <md  in  the  History  and  Literature  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Ghiirch.  By  Ciiahles  V.  Kradth,  D.  D.,  Norton  Professor 
of  Tluiolo^ry  ia  the  Evangt^lical  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  and 
Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Universitv  of 
Pennsylvania.     Piiiladelphia:  1871. 
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Yet  he  will  excuse  us  if  we  refuse  to  follow  him  step  by 
step  in  his  exposition  of  the  Lutheran  theology,  for  all  that 
istrae  in  it  we  have  in  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
without  the  errors  and  falsehoods  Luther  mingled  with  it. 
It  were  a  waste  of  time  to  study  it,  unless  we^  were  called 
upon  to  refute  it  in  detail,  which  we  are  not. 

That  there  is  much  that  is  true  mingled  with  much  more 
that  is  false  in  Lutheran  theology,  we  do  not  dispute,  and  we 
readily  admit  that  Dr.  Krauth  means  to  hold,  and  in  his  way 
does  hold,  most  of  the  fundamental  principles,  if  not  dogmas, 
of  Christianity;  but  this  is  no  more  than  we  might  say  of 
any  other  system  of  false  theology,  or  of  any  lieathen  re- 
ligion or  superstition,  ancient  or  modern,  civilized  or  bar- 
barous. There  is  no  pagan  religion,  if  we  analyze  it  and 
trace  it  to  its  fountain,  in  which  we  cannot  detect  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  great  primary  truths  of  the  Christian  religion, 
or  the  great  principles  which  underlie  the  dogmas  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  which  could  have  been 
obtained  only  from  the  revelation  made  by  God  himself  to 
our  first  parents  before  their  expulsion  from  the  garden. 
Yet  what  avails  the  truth  false  religion  conceals,  mingled  as 
it  is  with  the  errors  that  turn  it  into  a  lie?  It  serves, 
whether  with  the  lettered  and  polished  Greek  and  Roman 
or  the  rude,  outlying  barbarian,  only  as  the  basis  of  barbar- 
ous superstitions,  cruel,  licentious,  and  idolatrous  rites,  and 
moral  abominations.  The  fundamental  ideas  or  principles 
of  civilized  society  are  retained  in  the  memory  of  the  most 
barbarous  nations  and  tribes,  yet  are  they  none  the  less  bar- 
barous for  that.  They  lack  order,  subordination  ;  neither 
their  intelligence  nor  their  will  is  disciplined  and  subjected 
to  law ;  and  their  appetites  and  passions,  unrestrained  and 
untamed,  introduce  disorder  into  every  department  of  life, 
and  compel  intelligence  and  will,  reason  itself,  to  enter  their 
ignoble  service,  and  as  abject  slaves  to  do  their  bidding. 
( 'ivilization  introduces  the  element  of  order,  establishes  the 
reign  of  law  in  the  individual,  in  the  family,  in  the  state,  in 
society,  which  is  not  possible  without  a  religion  true  enough 
to  enlighten  the  intellect,  and  powerful  enough  over  con- 
science to  restrain  the  passions  within  their  proper  bounds, 
and  to  bend  the  will  to  submission. 

All  Protestant  sects  hold  much  of  truth,  but,  like  the 
heathen  religions,  they  hold  it  in  disorder,  out  of  its  normal 
relations  and  connections,  out  of  its  unity  and  catholicity, 
and  consequently  no  one  of  them  is  strong  enough  to  re- 
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cover  the  element  of  order,  and  reestablish  and  maintain 
the  reii^n  of  law  in  any  of  the  several  departments  of  life, 
spiritual  or  secular;  for  the  very  essence  of  both  consists  in 
rejecting  Catlioh'city,  the  only  sonrce  of  order.  "VVe  there- 
fore make  no  account  of  the  principles,  trutlis,  or  even 
Catholic  dogmas  retained  by  the  various  Protestant  churches 
or  sects  from  Catholic  tradition.  Held  as  they  are  out  of 
unity,  out  of  their  normal  relations,  and  mingled  with  all 
sorts  of  errors  and  fancies,  they  lose  their  virtue,  become 
the  basis  of  false  religion  and  false  morality,  pervert  instead 
of  enlightening  reason,  and  mislead,  weaken,  and  finally 
destroy  conscience.  They  are  insufficient  to  preserve  faith 
and  the  worship  of  God,  and  naturally  tend  to  revive  in  a 
lettered  nation  the  polished  heathenism  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Their  impotence  is  seen  in  the  prevailing  disorder  in  the 
whole  Protestant  world,  and  especially  in  the  singular  de- 
lusion of  modern  society,  that  the  loss  of  Catholic  truth, 
Catholic  authority,  of  spirituality,  is  a  progress  in  light,  lib- 
erty, religion,  and  civilization— a  delusion  which  counts  the 
revolutions,  the  civil  commotions,  the  wars  between  the 
people  and  the  government,  between  class  and  class,  and 
capital  and  labor,  the  insurrections  and  terril^le  social  dis- 
orders of  the  last  century  and  the  present,  only  as  so  many 
evidences  of  the  marvellous  advance  of  the  modern  world 
in  freedom,  intelligence,  religion,  and  Christian  morals.  Is 
not  this  the  delusion  that  goeth  before  and  leadeth  to  destruc- 
tion? 

Dr.  Krauth  has  not  advanced  so  far,  or  rather  descended 
80  low,  as  have  some  of  his  Protestant  brethren.  He  has 
strong  conservative  instincts,  and  still  retains  a  convic- 
tion that  order  is  necessary,  and  that  without  religious  faith 
and  conscience  order  is  not  possible.  He  has  a  dim  percep- 
tion of  the  truth,  that  unless  there  is  something  in  religion 
fixed,  permanent,  and  authoritative,  even  religion  cannot 
meet  the  exigencies  of  society  or  the  needs  of  the  soul ;  but, 
a  child  of  the  reformation,  and  jealous  of  the  honor  of  his 
parentage,  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  maintain  that,  if  religion 
must  be  fixed  and  permanent,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be 
progressive ;  authoritative,  and  yet  subject  to  the  faith- 
ful, who  have  the  right  to  resist  or  alter  it  at  will.  Hence 
he  tells  us,  page  viii.,  "  The  church  problem  is  to  attain  a 
Protestant  Catholicity,  or  a  Catholic  Protestantism,"  and 
seeks  to  establish  for  Lutheranism  the  character  of  being  a 
"  conservative  reformation."     The  learned  doctor  may  be  a 
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very  suitable  professor  of  theology  in  a  Lutheran  theologix 
cal  seminary,  or  a  ])roper  professor  of  intellectual  and  mora 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  but  beseems 
either  not  to  have  mastered  the  categories  or  to  have  for- 
gotten them.  Conti-adictory  predicates  cannot  be  affirmed  of 
the  same  subject.  The  Lutheran  reformation  and  conserva- 
tism belong  to  different  categories.  That  only  can  be  a  con- 
servative reform  of  the  churcli  that  is  effected  by  the  church 
herself  or  by  lier  authority,  and  which  leaves  lier  authority 
and  constitution  intact,  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  Lu- 
theran reformation,  which  was  a  total  subversion  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  churcli  and  the  denial  of  her  authority.  In 
the  sense  of  the  author,  conservative  reformation  implies  a 
contradiction  in  terms. 

Logicians,  at  least  those  we  have  had  for  masters,  tell  us 
that  of  contradictories  one  must  be  false.  If  there  were 
ever  two  terms  each  the  contradictory  of  the  other,  they  are 
Catholic  and  Protestant.  One  cannot  be  a  Catholic  with- 
out denying  Protestantism,  or  a  Protestant  without  deny- 
ing Catholicity.  "  Protestant  Catholicity  "  or  "  Catholic 
Protestantism"  is  as  plainly  a  contradiction  in  terms  as  a 
square  cii'cle  or  a  circular  square.  If  Catholicity  is  true 
Protestantism  is  false,  for  it  is  simply  the  denial  of  Catho- 
licity ;  and  if  the  Protestant  denial  of  Catholicity  is  true  or 
warranted,  then  there  is  nothing  catholic,  no  catholicity, 
and  consequently  no  catholic  Protestantism.  Dr.  Krauth 
has,  we  doubt  not,  a  truth  floating  before  his  mind's  eye,  but 
he  fails  to  grasp  it,  or  to  consider  to  what  it  is  applicable. 
"  The  history  of  Christianity,"  he  saj's,  page  vii.,  "  in  com- 
mon with  all  genuine  history,  moves  under  the  influence  of 
two  generic  ideas  :  the  conservative,  which  desires  to  secure 
the  present  by  fidelity  to  the  results  of  the  past ;  the  pro- 
gressive, which  looks  out  in  hope  for  a  better  future.  Ref- 
ormation is  the  great  harmonizer  of  the  true  principles. 
Corresponding  with  conservatism,  reformation,  and  progress, 
are  the  three  generic  types  of  Christianity ;  and  under  these 
genera  all  the  species  are  but  shades,  modifications,  or  com- 
binations, as  all  hues  arise  from  three  primary  colors.  Con- 
servatism without  progress  produces  the  Pomish  and  Greek 
type  of  the  church  ;  progress  without  conservatism  runs  into 
revolution,  radicalism,  and  sectarianism  ;  reformation  is  an- 
tithetical to  both — to  passive  persistence  in  wrong  or  pas- 
sive endurance  of  it,  and  to  revolution  as  a  mode  of  reliev- 
ing wrong."      That   is,  reformation  preserves  its   subject 
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wliile  correctiiis:  its  aberrations,  and  effects  its  progress  with- 
out its  destruction,  wliicli,  if  the  subject  is  corruptible  and 
reformable,  and  tlie  reform  is  effected  by  the  proper  authori- 
ties and  by  the  proper  means,  is  no  doubt  true ;  and  in  this 
case  reformation  would  stand  opposed  alike  to  immobility 
and  revolution  or  destruction. 

But  is  the  learned  and  able  professor  aware  of  what  he 
does  wdien  he  assumes  that  Christianity  is  corruptible  and 
reformable,  that  it  is  or  can  be  the  subject  either  of  corrup- 
tion or  of  reformation?  Intentionally  or  not,  by  so  assum- 
ing, he  places  it  in  the  category  of  human  institutions,  or 
natural  productions,  left  to  the  action  of  the  natural  laws  or 
of  second  causes,  and  withdraws  it  from  the  direct  and  im- 
mediate government  and  protection  of  God.  Not  other- 
wise could  its  history  be  subject  to  the  laws  that  govern 
the  movement  of  all  genuine  history,  be  either  perfectible 
or  corru])til)le,  or  ever  stand  in  need  of  being  reformed,  or 
of  intrinsically  advancing.  Christianity  itself  is  a  revelation 
from  God,  the  expression  of  his  eternal  reason  and  will,  and 
therefore  his  law,  which  like  himself  is  perfect  and  unalter- 
able. The  terms  the  professor  applies,  can  apply,  then,  only 
to  men's  views,  theories,  or  jndgments  of  Christianity,  not 
to  Christianity  itself,  either  as  a  doctrine  or  an  institution, 
either  as  the  faith  to  be  believed,  or  as  the  law  to  be  obeyed 
— a  fact  which,  in  the  judgment  of  some,  Dr.  Newman's  the- 
ory of  development  overlooks.  Christianity  embodied  in  the 
church  is  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  founded  immedi- 
ately by  the  incarnate  Word  to  manifest  the  divine  love  and 
mercy  in  the  redemption  and  salvation  of  souls,  and  to  in- 
troduce and  maintain  the  authority  of  God  and  the  suprem- 
acy of  his  law  in  human  affairs.  It  is  not  an  abstraction, 
and  did  not  come  into  the  world  as  a  "  naked  idea,"  as 
Guizot  maintains,  nor  is  it  left  to  men's  wisdom  and  virtue 
to  embody  it ;  but  it  came  into  the  world  embodied  in  an 
institution,  concreted  in  the  church,  which  the  blessed 
apostle  assures  us  is  "the  body  of  Christ,"  who  is  himself 
Christianity,  since  he  says,  "  I  am  the  way,  the  truth  and 
the  h'fe."  Neither  as  the  end  nor  as  the  divine  institution, 
neither  as  the  law  nor  as  the  authority  to  keep,  declare,  and 
apply  it,  then,  is  the  church  imperfect,  therefore  progres- 
sive or  corruptible,  and  therefore  reformable.  This  is  the 
Catholic  doctrine,  which  must  be  retained  by  Protestantism 
if  Protestantism  is  to  be  Catholic. 

The  learned  professor  either  overlooks  or  virtually  denies 
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the  divine  origin,  character,  and  authority  of  the  church,  or 
else  he  supposes  that  the  divine  founder  failed  to  adapt  his 
means  to  his  end,  and  left  his  work  incomplete,  imperfect, 
to  be  finished  by  men.  From  first  to  last,  he  treats  the 
church  not  as  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  but  as  an  in- 
stitution formed  by  men  to  realize  or  embody  their  concep- 
tions or  views  of  his  kingdom,  its  principles,  laws,  and 
authority.  He  thus  makes  it  a  human  institution,  subject 
to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  space.  As  men  can  never 
embody  in  their  institutions  the  entire  kingdom  of  God,  the 
church  in ust  be  progressive  ;  as  whatever  is  defective  may 
be  corrupted  by  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  faithful, 
as  what  is  subject  to  growth  must  also  be  subject  to  decay, 
the  church  may  from  time  to  time  become  corrupt,  and  men 
must  be  free,  as  she  has  need,  to  reform  her.  This  mani- 
festly supposes  tlie  cluirch  is  not  divine,  but  simply  an  at- 
tempt, as  is  every  false  religion  of  men,  to  realize  or  embody 
their  variable  conceptions  of  tlie  divine.  If  this  were  not 
the  professor's  view,  he  could  not  talk  of  conservatism,  prog- 
ress, and  reformation  in  connection  with  Christianity,  nor 
the  correspondence  of  these  with  "  the  three  generic  types 
of  Christianity,"  for  these  terms  are  inapplicable  to  any 
thing  divine  and  perfect,  and  can  be  logically  applied  only 
to  what  is  imperfect  and  human,  to  what  is  perfectible,  cor- 
ruptible, and  reformable.  As  there  is  but  one  God,  one 
Christ,  the  mediator  of  God  and  men,  there  can  be  but 
one  Christianity,  and  that  must  be  catholic,  one  and  the 
same  in  all  times  and  places.  To  suppose  three  generic 
types  of  Christianity  is  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  three  Christs 
or  three  Gods,  generically  distinguished  one  from  another, 
that  is — three  Christs  or  three  Gods  of  three  different  types 
or  genera. 

Supposing  the  professor  understands  at  all  the  meaning 
of  the  scholastic  terms  he  uses,  it  is  clear  that  he  under- 
stands by  Christianity  the  history  of  which  moves  under  the 
influence  of  two  generic  ideas — nothing  divine,  nothing 
fixed,  permanent,  and  immutable,  the  law  alike  for  intellect 
and  will,  but  the  views  and  theories  or  judgments  which 
men  form  of  tlie  works  of  God,  his  word,  his  law,  or  his 
kingdom.  Christianity  resolved  into  these  may,  we  con- 
cede, not  improperly  be  arranged  under  the  three  heads  of 
conservatism,  progress,  and  reformation,  but  never  Christi- 
anity as  the  truth  to  be  believed  and  obeyed.  We  do  not, 
however,  blame  the  Lutheran  professor  for  his  mistake  ;  for, 
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-asRuming  his  position  as  a  Protestant  to  be  at  all  tenable,  lie 
could  not  avoid  it,  since  Protestants  have  no  other  Christi- 
anity. They  have  only  their  views  or  judgments  of  Christi- 
anity, not  Christianity  itself  as  the  objective  reality. 

There  is  progress  hy  Christianity ;  and  tliat  is  one  great 
purpose  for  wliich  it  is  instituted  ;  but  none  in  Cliristianity 
because  it  is  divine  and  perfect  from  the  beginning.     There 
may  be  reformation  in  individuals,  nations,\nd  society,  for 
these  are  all  corruptible,  but  none  of  Christianitv  itself 
either  as  tlie  creed  or  as  the  body  of  Christ,  for  it  "is  inde- 
fectible, above  and  independent  of  men  and  nations,  and 
tlierefore  neither  corruptible  nor  reformahle  by  them.  '  Not 
being  corruptible  or  capable  of  deterioration,  the  term  con- 
servative, hoM-ever  applicable  it  may  be  to  states  and  em- 
pires in  the  natural  order  or  to  human  institutions  and  laws 
subject    to  the  natural  laws,  has  no  application   to   Chris- 
tianity or  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  is  supernatural,  un- 
der the  direct  and  immediate  government  and  protection  of 
God,  an  eternal  and  therefore  an  ever-present  kingdom,  uni- 
versal and  unalterable,  and  not  subject  to  the  natural  'laws 
of  growth  and  decay.     Dr.  Krauth  forgets  the  law  of  me- 
chanics, that  there  is  no  motion  witliout  a  mover  at  rest. 
The  movable  cannot  originate  motion,  nor  the  progressive 
be  the  cause  of  progress,  or  corruption  purify  and^^reform 
itself.     If  Christianity  or  the  church  were  itself  movable,  or 
in  itself  progressive,  it  could  effect  no  progress  in  men  or 
nations,  individuals  or  society ;  and  if  it  could  ever  become 
Itself  corrupt,  it  could   be  no  principle  of   reform   in  the 
world,  or  in  any  department  of  life. 

The  office  of  Christianity  is  to  maintain  on  earth  amidst 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  this  world  the  immutable  divine  order 
to  recover  men  from  the  effects  of  the  fall,  to  elevate  them 
above  the  world,  above  their  natural  powers,  and  to  carry 
them  forward,  their  will  consenting  and  concurring,  to  a 
blissful  and  indissoluble  union  with  God  as  their  supreme 
good,  as  their  last  end  or  final  cause.  Plow  could  it  fulfil 
this  office  and  effect  its  divine  pur])ose,  if  not  itself  free  from 
all  the  changes,  alterations,  and  accidents  of  time  and  space? 
Does  not  the  learned  professor  of  theology  perceive  that  its 
very  efficiency  depends  on  its  independence,  immovableness, 
and  immutability  ?  Then  the  conceptions  of  conservatism, 
progress,  and  reformation  cannot  be  applied  to  the  church 
of  God,  any  more  than  to  God  himself,  and  are  applicable 
only  to  what  is  human  connected  with  her.     In   applying 
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these  ideas  to  her,  the  professor,  as  every  Protestant  is 
obliged  to  do  in  principle  at  least,  divests  her  of  her  divinity, 
of  her  snpernatnral  origin  and  office,  and  places  her  in  the 
natural  and  human  order,  and  subjects  her  to  the  laws  which 
govern  the  history  of  all  men  and  nations  deprived  of  the 
supernatural  and  remaining  under  the  ordinary  providence 
of  God  manifested  through  second  causes.  The  professor'& 
doctrine  places  Christianity  in  the  same  category  with  all 
pagan  and  false  religions,  and  subjects  it  to  the  same  laws 
to  which  they  are  subjected. 

This  being  the  case,  Dr.  Krauth,  who  is  a  genuine  Lutheran,, 
has  no  right  to  call  Luther's  reformation  a  conservative 
reformation.  It  may  or  may  not  be  conservative  in  relation 
to  some  other  Protestant  church  or  sect,  but  in  relation  to- 
the  church  of  God,  or  to  Christianity  as  the  word  or  the  law 
of  God,  it  is  not  conservative,  but  undeniably  destructive ; 
for  it  subverts  the  very  idea  and  principle  on  which  the 
church  as  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  is  founded  and  sus- 
tained. The  church  on  the  principles  of  Luther's  reforma- 
tion is  subject  to  the  authority  of  men  and  nations,  and, 
instead  of  teaching  and  governing  them,  is  taught  and  gov- 
erned by  them,  and  instead  of  elevating  and  perfecting 
them,  they  perfect,  corrupt,  or  reform  it.  This  is  manifestly 
a  radical  denial,  a  subversion  of  the  church  of  God,  of 
Christ's  kingdom  on  eartli  if  it  means  any  thing  more  than 
a  temperance  society  or  a  social  club.  In  this  respect,  the 
principle  of  the  Lutheran  reformation  was  the  common  prin- 
ciple of  all  the  Protestant  reformers,  as  we  may  see  in  the 
fact  that  Protestantism,  under  any  or  all  of  its  multitudinous 
forms,  wherever  not  restrained  by  influences  foreign  to 
itself,  tends  incessantly  to  eliminate  the  supernatural,  and  to 
run  into  pure  rationalism  or  naturalism.  How  absurd,  then, 
to  talk  of  ^'■Protestant  Catholicity,  or  of  Catholic  Prot- 
estantism "  !  The  two  ideas  are  as  mutually  repellant  as  are 
Christ  and  Belial. 

The  church  has,  indeed,  her  human  side,  and  on  that  side 
she  may  at  times  be  corrupt  and  in  need  of  reform,  that  is 
to  say,  the  heavenly  treasure  is  received  in  earthen  vessels, 
and  those  earthen  vessels,  though  unable  to  corrupt  or  sully 
the  divine  treasure  itself,  may  be  unclean  and  impure  them- 
selves. Churchmen  may  become  relaxed  in  their  virtue  and 
neglect  to  maintain  sound  doctrine  and  necessary  discipline, 
and  leave  the  people  to  suffer  for  the  want  of  proper  spirit- 
ual nourishment  and  care,  even  to  fall  into  errors  and  vices 
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more  in  accordance  with  tlie  heatlieiiism  of  their  ancestoi-s 
than  with  the  faith  and  sanctity  of  the  Christian.  Moreover, 
in  a  world  wliere  ail  changes  under  the  very  eye  of  the  sjDec- 
tator,  and  new  forms  of  error  and  vice  are  constantly  spring- 
ing up,  the  disciplinary  canons  of  the  church,  and  those 
which  regulate  the  relations  of  secular  society  with  the 
spiritual,  good  and  adequate  when  first  enacted,  may  become 
insufficient  or  impracticable  in  view  of  the  changes  always 
going  on  in  every  thing  human,  and  fail  to  repress  the  grow- 
ing evil  of  the  times  and  to  maintain  the  necessary  dis- 
cipline both  of  clerics  and  laics,  and  therefore  need  amend- 
ing, or  to  be  aided  by  new  and  additional  canons.  In  this 
legislative  and  administrative  office  of  the  church,  not  in  her 
dogmas,  precepts,  constitution,  or  authority,  which,  as  ex- 
pressing the  eternal  reason  and  will  of  God,"  are  unalterable, 
reforms  are  not  only  jjermissible,  but  often  necessary.  The 
councils,  general,  national,  provincial,  and  diocesan,  have 
always  had  for  their  only  object  to  assist  the  papacy  in  sup- 
pressing errors  against  faith,  in  enforcing  discipline,  main- 
taining Christian  morality,  and  promoting  the  purity  and 
sanctity  of  the  Christian  community. 

We  do  not  deny  that  reforms  of  this  sort  were  needed  at 
the  epoch  of  the  Protestant  revolt  and  rebellion,  and  the 
holy  Council  of  Trent  was  convoked  and  held  for  the  verv 
purpose  of  effecting  such  as  were  needed,  as  well  as  for  the 
purpose  of  condemning  the  doctrinal  errors  of  the  reform- 
ers; but  we  cannot  concede  that  they  were  more  especiallv 
needed  at  that  epoch,  than  they  had  been  at  almost  any  time 
previous,  since  the  conversion  of  the  barbarians  that  over- 
thre\v  the  Roman  empire,  and  of  their  pagan  brethren  that 
remained  in  the  old  homesteads.  Long,  severe,  and  contin- 
uous had  been  the  struggle  of  the  church  to  tame,  human- 
ize, and  christianize  these  fierce  and  indocile  barbarians,  es- 
pecially those  who  remained  beyond  the  frontiers  of 'the 
empire,  and  to  whom  the  Eoman  name  never  ceased  to  be 
hateful,  as  it  is  even  to  this  day  with  the  bulk  of  the  north- 
ern Germanic  races.  The  evils  which  for  eight  centuries 
had  grown  out  of  the  intractable  and  rebelirous  spirit  of 
these  races  in  their  old  homes,  and  their  perpetual  tendency 
to  relapse  into  the  paganism  of  their  ancestors,  and  which 
had  so  tried  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  church,  had  been 
in  a  great  measure  overcome  before  the  opening  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  their  morals  and  manners  brought  into 
close  conformity   with  the  Christian    ideal.     The  church 
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throngli  her  supreme  pontiffs  and  saintly  bishops,  zealous 
and  hard-working  priests  and  religious,  had  struggled  sue- 
cessfull}'-  against  them ;  and  was  even  getting  the  better  of 
the  polished  Greek  and  Roman  heathenism,  partially  re- 
vived in  the  so-called  revival  of  letters,  or  the  renaissance, 
and  was  pursuing,  never  more  steadily  or  more  successfully, 
her  work  of  evangelization  and  civilization  ;  and  we  onn 
point  to  no  period  in  her  histoiy  since  the  conversion  of 
Olovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  the  missionary  labors  of  St. 
Columbanus  and  his  colonies  of  Irish  monks  in  eastern 
Gaul  and  Italy,  and  of  St.  Boniface  and  his  Anglo-Saxon 
companions  and  successors  in  central  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands,  when  reforms  were  less  necessary,  or  the  bonds 
of  discipline  were  less  relaxed,  than  at  the  epoch  of  the  rise 
of  Protestantism. 

But,  granting  that  reforms  of  this  sort  were  especially 
needed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  who  had  the  right,  on  con- 
servative and  orderly  principles,  to  propose  or  to  effect 
them  ?  Certainly  not  private  individuals,  on  their  own 
authority,  except  so  far  as  it  concerned  their  own  personal 
faith  and  morals,  but  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the 
time,  as  we  see  in  the  holy  Council  of  Trent,  Reforms, 
even  if  needed  and  proper  in  themselves,  if  attempted  by 
unauthorized  individuals  on  their  own  responsibility,  and 
carried  out  without,  and  especially  in  opposition  to,  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  church,  are  irregular,  disorderly,  and 
unlawful.  A  reform  attempted  and  effected  in  church  or 
state  by  unauthorized  persons,  and  especially  against  the 
constituted  authorities  of  either,  is  unquestionably  an  at- 
tempt at  revolution,  if  words  have  any  meaning.  Now, 
was  Luther's  reformation  effected  by  the  church  herself,  or 
by  persons  authorized  by  her  to  institute  and  carry  it  on  ? 
Was  it  done  by  the  existing  authorities  of  the  church  in  ac- 
cordance with  her  constitution  and  laws,  or  was  it  done  in 
opposition  to  her  positive  prohibition,  and  in  most  cases  by 
violence  and  armed  force  against  her? 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  fact.  Luther  had  no  au- 
thority or  commission  from  the  church  to  attempt  and  carry 
out  the  reforms  or  changes  he  declared  to  be  necessary  ;  and, 
in  laboring  to  effect  them,  lie  proceeded  not  only  without 
her  authority,  but  against  it,  just  as  he  does  who  conspires 
to  overthrow  the  state  or  to  subvert  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  his  country.  Luther,  then,  was  not  a  conservative 
reformer,  but  a  decided  revolutionist,  a  radical,  a  sectarian, 
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a  destructive,  and  Dr.  Krauth  counts  too  much  on  the  ig- 
norance or  credulity  of  his  readers  in  ex]>eeting  them  to 
accept  Lutheranism  as  a  ''  conservative  reformation."  A 
conservative  reformation,  as  distinguished  from  or  opposed 
to  revohition,  is  a  legal,  constitutional  reformation,  effected 
under  the  proper  authorities  and  by  constitutional  and  legal 
means.  Dr.  Krauth  himself  would  despise  us  or  laugh  at 
us  if  we  should  concede  that  such  was  Luther's  reformation. 
It  was  effected  by  persons  unautliorized  to  reform  the  church, 
against  her  constitution  and  laws  existing  at  the  time,  and 
to  which  they  themselves  owed  strict  fidelity  and  unre- 
served obedience.  They  were  conspirators  against  lawful 
authority,  against  their  spiritual  sovereign,  and  their  pre- 
tended reform  was  a  revolt,  a  rebellion,  and,  as  far  as  suc- 
cessful, a  revolution.  It  is  idle  to  deny  it,  or  to  attempt  to 
defend  Luther  and  his  associates  on  legal  and  constitutional 
principles.  The  reform  or  movement  he  attempted  was 
without  and  against  law,  against  the  constitution  and  canons 
of  the  church,  and  was  condemned  and  prohibited  by  the 
supreme  spiritual  authority.  This  is  undeniable,  and  Dr. 
Krauth  knows  it  as  well  as  we  do,  and  yet  he  has  the  hardi- 
hood to  call  it  a  "conservative  reformation"  1 

But  the  Protestant  pretence  is  that  Lutlier  and  his  asso- 
ciates acted  in  obedience  to  a  higher  authority  than  that  of 
popes  and  councils,  and  were  justified  in  what  they  did  by 
the  written  word  of  God  and  Christian  antiquity.  An  ap- 
peal of  this  sort,  on  Protestant  principles,  from  the  decis- 
ions of  a  Protestant  sect,  might  be  entertained,  but  not  on 
Catholic  principles  from  the  decision  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
for  she  is  herself,  at  all  times  and  places,  the  supreme  au- 
thority for  declaring  the  sense  of  the  written  as  well  as  of 
the  unwritten  word,  for  declaring  and  apjilying  the  divine 
law,  whether  naturally  or  supernaturally  promulgated,  and 
for  judging  what  is  or  is  not  according  to  Christian  antiquity. 
Their  appeal  was  irregular,  revolutionary  even,  and  absurd 
and  not  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  She  authorized  no 
appeal  of  the  sort,  and  the  appeal  could  have  been  only 
from  her  judgment  to  their  own,  which  at  the  lowest  is  as 
high  authority  as  theirs  at  the  highest.  Luther  and  his 
associates  did  not  appeal  to  a  higher  law  or  authority  against 
the  popes  and  councils,  but  to  a  lower,  as  Dollinger  has 
done  in  asking  permission  to  appeal  fi'om  the  judgment  of 
a  general  council,  to  that  of  a  national  or  rather  a  provin- 
cial council.     The  appeal  to  Christian  antiquity  was  equally 
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unavailable,  for  it  was  only  setting  up  their  private  judg- 
ment against  the  judgment  of  the  supreme  court.  The 
church  denied  that  she  departed  from  the  primitive  church, 
and  her  denial  was  sufficient  to  rebut  their  assertion.  In  no 
case,  then,  did  they  or  could  they  appeal  to  or  act  on  a 
higher  law  or  authority  than  hers.  They  opposed  and  could 
oppose  to  her  judgment,  rendered  by  popes  and  councils, 
of  the  law  or  word  of  God,  written  or  unwritten,  or  of 
Christian  antiquity,  only  their  own  judgment,  which  at  the 
best  was  no  better  than  hers  at  the  worst. 

The  simple  fact  is,  there  is  no  defence  of  the  so-called 
reformation  on  catholic,  church,  or  conservative  principles. 
It  sought  to  reform  the  faith,  and  to  change  the  very  con- 
stitution of  the  church,  and  wherever  it  was  successful,  it 
proved  to  be  the  subversion  of  the  church,  and  tiie  destruc- 
tion of  her  faith,  her  authority,  and  her  worship.  Dr 
Krautli  says  that  this  was  not  originally  intended  by  the 
reformers,  and  that  they  had  in  the  beginning  no  clear 
views,  or  fixed  and  determined  plan  of  I'eform,  but  were 
carried  forward  b}'  the  logic  of  their  principles  and  events 
to  lengths  which  they  did  not  foresee,  and  from  which  they 
woiild  at  first  have  recoiled.  But  this  only  proves  that  they 
were  no  divinely  illumined  and  God-commissioned  reform- 
ers, that  they  knew  not  what  manner  of  spirit  they  were  of, 
that  they  took  a  leap  in  the  dark,  and  followed  a  blind  im- 
pulse. If  the  spirit  they  obeyed,  or  the  principle  to  which 
they  yielded,  led  them  or  pushed  them  step  by  step  in  the 
way  of  destruction,  to  the  total  denial  of  the  authority  of 
the  church,  or  to  transfer  it  from  the  pope  and  hierarchy  to 
Caesar  or  the  laity,  which  we  know  was  universally  the  fact, 
it  is  clear  proof  that  the  spirit  or  principle  of  the  reforma- 
tion was  radical,  revolutionary,  destructive,  not  conservative. 

That  conservative  men  among  Protestants  abhor  the  rad- 
icalism and  sectarianism  which  the  w^iole  history  of  the 
Protestant  world  proves  to  be  the  natural  and  inevitable 
result  of  the  pi-inciples  and  tendencies  of  the  so  called  ref- 
ormation, we  are  far  from  denying;  but  whatever  of  resist- 
ance is  offered  in  the  Pi-otestant  world  to  these  results  is 
due  not  to  Protestantism  itself,  but  either  to  Catholic  remi- 
niscences and  the  natural  good  sense  of  individuals,  to  the 
control  of  religious  matters  assumed  by  the  civil  govern- 
ment, which  really  has  no  authority  in  spirituals,  or  to  the 
presence  and  constant  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
"What  is  bred  in  the  bones  will  out  in  the  flesh."     Every- 
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where  the  Protestant  spirit,  the  Protestant  tendency,  is  to 
remove  further  and  further  from  Catholicity,  to  eliminate 
more  and  more  of  Catholic  dogma,  Catholic  tradition,  Catho- 
lic precepts,  and  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  no-church- 
ism,  to  the  rejection  of  all  authority  in  spiritual  matters,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  whole  snpernatnral  order  to  the  natural. 
Faith  in  the  Protestant  mind  is  only  a  probable  opinion, 
sometimes  fanatically  held  indeed,  and  enforced  by  power, 
but  none  the  less  a  mere  opinion  for  that.  The  conception 
of  religion  as  a  divine  institution,  of  the  church  as  a  living 
organism,  as  a  teaching  and  governing  body,  as  the  kingdom 
of  God,  placed  in  the  world  as  the  medium  of  divine  grace 
and  of  the  divine  government  in  human  affairs,  is  really 
entertained  by  no  class  of  Protestants,  but  disdainfully  re- 
jected by  all  as  spiritual  despotism,  liomish  usurpation,  or 
popish  supei-stition. 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  this  is  a  departure  from  or  an 
abuse  of  the  principle  of  the  Protestant  reformation.  It  is 
no  such  thing;  it  is  only  the  logical  development  of  the 
radical  and  revolutionary  principles  which  the  reformers 
themselves  avowed  and  acted  on,  and  which  cari-ied  them 
to  lengths  which,  in  the  outset,  they  did  not  dream  of,  and 
from  which  Dr.  Krauth  says  truly  they  would,  had  they 
foreseen  them,  have  shrunk  with  horror.  We  do  not  find 
that  Lutheranism,  when  left  by.  the  civil  magistracy  to  itself, 
and  suffered  to  follow  unchecked  its  own  inherent  law,  is 
any  more  conservative  or  less  radical  in  its  developments 
and  tendencj'  than  Calvinism,  or  Anglicanism,  that  prolific 
mother  of  sects,  or  any  other  form  of  Protestantism.  Every 
revolution  must  run  its  course  and  reach  its  goal,  unless 
checked  or  restrained  by  a  power  or  influences  foreign  to 
itself,  and  really  antagonistic  to  it.  The  reformers  rejected 
the  idea  of  the  ciiurch  as  a  kingdom  or  governing  body,  or 
as  a  divine  institution  for  the  instruction  and  government 
of  men,  and  substituted  for  it,  in  imitation  of  the  Arabian 
impostor,  a  book  which,  without  the  authority  of  the  church 
to  declare  its  sense,  is  a  dead  book,  save  as  quickened  by  the 
intelligence  or  understanding  of  its  readers.  Their  follow- 
ers discovered  in  the  course  of  time  that  the  book  in  itself 
is  immobile  and  voiceless,  and  has  no  practical  authority  for 
the  understanding  or  the  will,  and  they  cast  it  off,  some, 
like  George  Fox  and  his  followers,  for  a  pretended  interior 
or  spiritual  illumination,  the  reality  of  which  they  can 
prove  neither  to  themselves  nor  to  others;  but  the  larger 
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part,  for  natural  reason,  history,  erudition,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  learned  or  soi-disanis  le^^rned  men.  Their  work 
has  gone  on  till,  with  the  more  advanced  party,  all  divine 
authority  is  rejected,  and  as  man  has  and  can  have  in  his 
own  right  no  authority  over  man,  reason  itself  has  given  way, 
objective  truth  is  denied,  and  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and 
wrong,  it  is  gravely  maintained,  are  only  what  each  man 
for  himself  holds  them  to  be.  The  utmost  anarchy  and 
confusion  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  world  have  been 
reached  in  individuals  and  sects  said  to  have  "advanced 
views." 

Such  have  been  the  results  of  Dr.  Krauth's  "conservative 
reformation"  in  the  spiritual  order,  in  Christianity  or  the 
church.  It  introduced  the  revolutionary  principle,  the  prin- 
ciple of  individualism,  of  private  judgment,  and  insubordi- 
nation into  the  religious  order,  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, it  has  introduced  the  same  principle  into  the  polit- 
ical and  social  order,  which  depends  on  religion,  and  cannot 
subsist  without  it.  Hence,  the  great  and  damning  charge 
against  the  church  in  our  day  is  that  by  her  uncliaugeable- 
ness,  her  immovable  doctrines,  her  influence  on  the  minds 
and  hearts,  and  hold  on  the  consciences  of  the  faithful,  she 
is  the  great  supporter  of  law  and  order  —  despots  and  des- 
potism, in  the  language  of  the  liberal  journals  —  and  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  enlightenment  and  progress  of  society, 
in  the  same  language ;  but  radicalism  and  revolution  in 
ours.  Hence,  the  whole  movement  party  in  our  times,  with 
which  universal  Protestantism  sympathizes  and  is  closely 
allied,  is  moved  by  hostility  to  the  church,  especially  the 
papacy.  Hence,  it  and  the  Protestant  journals  of  the  Old 
World  and  the  New  are  unable  to  restriiin  their  rage  at  the 
declaration  of  the  papal  supremacy  and  infallibility  by  the 
Council  of  the  Vatican,  or  their  exultation  at  the  invasion 
of  the  states  of  the  church,  their  annexation  to  the  Sub-al- 
pine kingdom,  and  the  spoliation  of  the  Holy  Father  by  the 
so-called  king  of  Italy.  Why  do  we  see  all  this,  but  be- 
cause the  revolutionary  principle,  which  the  reformers  as- 
serted in  the  church,  is  identically  the  principle  defended 
by  the  political  radicals  and  revolutionists? 

Having  thrown  off  the  law  of  God,  rejected  the  authority 
of  the  church,  and  put  the  faithful  in  tlie  place  of  the  pope 
and  hierarchy,  what  could  hinder  the  movement  party  from 
applying  the  same  subversive  principle  to  the  political  and 
social  order?    The  right  to  revolutionize  the  church,  and  to 
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place  the  flock  above  the  sliepherd,  involves  the  right  to 
revolutionize  the  state,  and  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  the 
governed  to  resist  and  depose  their  governors  at  will,  or  at 
the  dictation  of  self-styled  political  and  social  reformers. 
Protestantism  has  never  favored  liberty,  as  it  claims,  and 
vfhich  it  is  impotent  either  to  found  or  to  sustain  ;  but  its 
claims  to  be  the  founder  and  chief  supporter  of  modern 
liberalism,  which  results  naturally  and  necessarily  from  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  reformers,  that  of  the  right  of 
the  people  to  resist  and  depose  the  prelates  placed"  over 
them,  cannot  be  contested.  If  no  man  is  bound,  against 
his  own  judgment  and  will,  to  obey  the  law  of  God,  how 
can  any  one  be  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  tiie  law  of  the 
state  ?  and  if  the  people  may  subvert  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  and  trample  on  her  divine  authority,  why  may  they 
not  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  republic,  and  trample 
under  foot  the  human  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
whether  he  be  called  king  or  president?  It  is  to  Protes- 
tantism we  owe  the  liberalistic  doctrine  of  "  the  sacred  right 
of  insurrection,"  or  of  "revolution,"  assumed  to  be  inherent 
in  and  pei'sistent  in  every  people,  or  any  section  of  any 
people,  and  which  justifies  Mazzini  and  the  secret  societies 
in  laboring  to  bring  about  in  every  state  of  Europe  an  in- 
ternal conllict  and  bloody  war  between  the  people  and  their 
governments.  It  deserves  the  full  credit  of  having  asserted 
and  acted  on  tlie  principle,  and  we  hold  it  responsible  for 
the  consequences  of  its  subversive  application  ;  for  it  is  only 
the  application  in  the  political  and  social  order  of  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  reformers  acted,  and  all  Protestants  act, 
in  the  religious  order  against  the  church  of  God. 

The  principle  of  revolution,  asserted  and  acted  on  as  a 
Christian  principle  by  the  reformers,  has  not  been  inopera- 
tive, or  remained  barren  of  results,  on  being  transferred  to 
modern  political  and  civil  society.  If  the  reformation,  by 
drawing  off  men's  attention  and  affections  from  the  spiritual 
order,  and  fixing  them  on  the  material  order,  has  promoted 
a  niarvellous  progress  in  mechanical  inventions  and  the  ap- 
plications of  science  to  the  industrial  and  productive  arts, 
it  has  at  the  same  time  undermined  the  whole  political 
order,  shaken  every  civil  government  to  its  foundation,  and, 
in  fact,  revolutionized  nearly  every  modern  state.  It  has 
loosened  the  bonds  of  society,  destroyed  the  Christian 
family,  erected  disobedience  into  a  principle,  a  virtue  even, 
and  reduced  authority  to  an  empty  name.     It  has  taught  the 
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people  to  be  discontented  witli  their  lot,  filled  them  with  an 
insane  desire  for  change,  made  them  greedy  of  novelties,  and 
stirred  them  up  to  a  chronic  war  with  their  rulers.  Every- 
where we  meet  the  revolutionary  spirit,  and  there  is  not  a 
government  in  Europe  that  has  any  strong  hold  on  the  con- 
sciences of  the  governed,  or  that  can  sustain  itself  except  by 
its  army.  Even  Russia,  where  the  people  are  most  attached 
to  their  emperor,  is  covered  over  with  a  network  of  secret 
societies,  which  are  so  many  conspiracies  against  government, 
laboring  night  and  day  to  revolutionize  the  empire.  Prussia, 
which  has  just  succeeded  in  absorbing  the  greater  part  of. 
Germany,  and  is  flushed  with  her  recent  triumph  over  the 
French  empire  and  the  improvised  French  republic,  may 
seem  to  be  strong  and  stable  ;  but  she  has  the  affections  of 
the  people  in  no  part  of  Germany,  which  she  has  recently 
annexed  or  confederated  under  her  headship,  and  the  new 
empire  is  pervaded  in  all  directions  by  the  revolutionary 
spirit  to  which  it  owes  its  existence,  and  which  may  be 
strong  enough  to  resist  its  power,  and  reduce  the  ill-com- 
pacted body  to  its  original  elements  to-morrow. 

We  need  not  speak  of  Austria  ;  slie  may  become  hereafter 
once  more  a  power  in  Europe,  but  she  is  now  nothing.  Vol- 
tairism, and  the  spirit  generated  by  the  reformation,  have 
prostrated  her,  and  sunk  her  so  low  that  no  one  deigns  to  do 
her  reverence.  In  England  the  government  itself  seems 
penetrated  with  the  revolutionary  spirit,  or  at  least  l)elieves 
that  spirit  is  so  strong  in  the  people  that  it  is  unsafe  to  re- 
sist it,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  large  and  continual 
concessions  to  it.  It  is  a  maxim  with  the  liberals  and  most 
English  and  American  statesmen,  or  politicians  rather,  for 
our  age  has  no  statesmen,  that  a  government  is  strengthened 
by  timely  and  large  concessions  to  popular  demands.  The 
government  is  undoubtedly  strengthened  by  just  laws  and 
wise  administration,  but  in  our  tiuies,  when  the  old  respect 
for  authority  has  gone,  and  governments  have  little  or  no 
hold  on  consciences,  there  is  no  ocoverninent  existino^  strong 
enough  to  make  concessions  to  popular  demands,  or  to  the 
clamors  of  the  governed,  without  endangering  its  power,  and 
even  its  existence.  The  Holy  Father,  Pius  IX.,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  pontificate,  tried  the  experiment,  and  was 
soon  driven  from  his  throne,  and  found  safety  only  in  flight 
and  exile.  Napoleon  III.  tried  it  in  January  of  last  year, 
was  driven  by  his  people  into  a  war  for  which  he  was  un- 
prepared, met  with  disasters,  was  defeated  and  taken  pris- 
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oner,  declared  deposed  and  his  empire  at  an  end  by  a  Pa- 
risian mob,  before  the  end  of  September  of  the  same  year. 
Tlie  policy  of  concession  is  a  ruinous  policy ;  one  concession 
leads  to  the  demand  for  another  and  a  krger  concession,  and 
each  concession  strengthens  the  disaifecte'd,  and  weakens  the 
power  of  authority  to  resist.  But  England  has  adopted  the 
policy,  is  fully  committed  to  it,  as  she  is  to  many  false  and 
ruinous  maxims,  and  it  will  go  hard  but  she  yields  to  her 
democracy,  and  reaps  in  her  own  fields  the  fruits  of  the  lib- 
eralism and  revolutionism  which  she  has,  especially  when 
under  Whig  influence,  so  industriously  sown  broadcast 
tliroughout  Europe. 

"We  need  not  speak  of  our  own  country.  Everybody 
knows  its  intense  devotion  to  popular  sovereignty,  its  hatred 
of  authority,  and  its  warm  sympathy — in  words  at  least — 
with  every  insurrection  or  uprising  of  the  people,  or  any 
portion  of  the  people,  to  overthrow  the  established  authority, 
whether  in  church  or  state,  they  can  hear  of,  without  any 
inquiry  into  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  case.  The  insurrec- 
tion or  revolutionary  party,  it  is  assumed,  is  always  in  the 
right.  There  is  no  more  intensely  Protestant  people  on  the 
globe  than  the  American,  and  none  more  deeply  imbued  with 
the  revolutionary  spirit,  in  which  it  is  pretended  our  own  in- 
stitutions originated,  and  which  nearly  the  whole  American 
press  mistake  for  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  cherish  as  the 
American  spirit.  What  will  come  of  it,  time  will  not  be 
slow  in  revealing. 

But  France,  so  long  the  leader  of  modern  civilization,  and 
which  she  has  so  long  led  in  a  false  direction,  shows  better 
than  any  other  nation  the  workings  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit  introduced  by  the  reformers.'  She,  indeed,  repelled, 
after  some  hesitation  and  a  severe  struggle,  the  reformation 
in  the  religious  order  ;  but  through  the  mdomitable  energy 
of  the  princely  Guises  and  their  brave  Lorraine  supporters, 
whoni  every  French  historian  and  publicist  since  takes  de- 
light in  denouncing,  she  was  retained  in  the  communion  of 
the  church  ;  but  with  Henry  IV.  the  jpcvrti  politique  came 
into  power,  and  Protestantism  was  adopted  and  acted  on  in 
the  political  order.  On  more  occasions  than  one,  France  be- 
came the  diplomatic  and  even  the  armed  defender  of  the 
reformation  against  the  Catholic  sovereigns  of  Europe.  She 
was  the  first  Christian  power  to  form  an  alliance  with  the 
Grand  Tui-k,  against  whom  Luther  declared  to  be  against  the 
will  of  God  for  his  followers  to  fight,  even  in  defence  of 
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Christendom  ;  slie  aided  the  Low  Countries  in  tlieir  rebel- 
lion against  Catholic  Spain,  Protestant  Sweden,  and  northern 
Germany  in  their  effort  to  crush  Catholic  Austria,  and  prot- 
estantize all  Germany ;  and  saw,  without  an  effort  to  save  her. 
Catholic  Poland  struck  from  the  list  of  nations.  Twice  has 
she  with  armed  force  dragged  the  Holy  Father  from  his 
throne,  and  secularized  and  appropriated  the  States  of  the 
Church,  and  set  the  example  which  the  Italian  liberals  have 
but  too  faithfully  followed.  Rarely,  if  ever,  has  she  since 
the  sixteenth  century,  by  her  foreign  policy,  consulted  the 
interests  of  the  church  any  further  than  they  happened  to  be 
coincident  with  her  ovm.  In  an  evil  hour,  she  forgot  the 
principles  which  made  the  glory  of  the  French  sovereigns, 
and  on  which  Christendom  was  reconstructed  after  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West,  and  severed  her 
politics  from  her  religion.  At  first  asserting  with  the  re- 
formers and  the  Lutheran  princes  the  independence  of  the 
secular  order  of  the  spiritual,  afterwards  the  superiority  of 
the  secular  power,  and  finally  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
or  the  governed  in  face  of  their  governors,  as  the  reformers 
asserted  the  sovereignty  of  the  faithful  in  face  of  the  pope 
and  hierarchy,  she  made  her  world-famous  revolution  of 
1789,  inaugurated  the  mob,  and  has  been  weltering  in  anarchy 
and  groaning  under  despotism  ever  since. 

The  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  the  beau  ideal  of  a  king 
with  the  French  people,  marks  a  compromise  between  Cath- 
olicity and  Protestantism,  by  which  it  was  tacitly  agreed 
that  France  should  in  religion  profess  the  Catholic  faith  and 
observe  the  Catholic  worship,  while  in  politics,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  she  should  be  Protestant,  and  independent  of 
the  spiritual  authority.  It  was  hoped  the  compromise  would 
secure  her  both  worlds,  but  it  has  caused  her  to  lose  both,  at 
least  this  world  as  every  one  may  now  see.  It  is  worse  than 
idle  to  attempt  to  deny  the  solidarity  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion with  Luther's  rebellion  ;  both  rest  on  the  same  principle 
and  tend  to  the  same  end  ;  and  it  is  the  position  and  influ- 
ence of  France  as  the  leader  of  the  civilized  world,  that  has 
given  to  the  revolutionary  principle  its  popularity,  diffused 
it  through  all  modern  nations,  and  made  it  the  Weltgeist^  or 
spirit  of  the  age.  The  socialistic  insurrection  in  Paris,  and 
which  we  fear  is  only  "  scotched,  not  killed,"  is  only  the 
logical  development  of  '93,  as  '93  was  of  '89,  and  '89  of 
Luther's  revolt  against  the  church  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Its  success  would  be  only  the  full  realization  in  church  and 
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state,  in  relisrion  and  society,  of  what  Df.  Krantli  (.'alls  "the 
conservative  reformation."  The  communists  deny  the  rio;ht 
of  property,  indeed,  but  not  more  than  did  Protestants  in 
despoilino;  tlie  church  and  saci'ileo^iously  confiscatini;  the  pos- 
sessions of  reliijions  houses  and  the  a^oods  of  the  clers^y.  No 
more  consistent  and  tlioronijhijoino;  Pi-otestants  has  the  world 
seen  than  these  French  socialists  or  communists,  who  treat 
property  as  theft  and  God  as  a  despot. 

We  do  not  exult  in  the  downfall  of  France,  in  which  there 
are  so  many  good  Catholics  and  has  always  been  so  much  to 
lov  e  and  admire,  any  more  than,  had  we  lived  then,  we  should 
have  exulted  in  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  before 
the  invasion  of  the  barbai'ians.  Like  that  downfall,  it  is  the 
breakina;  up  of  Christendom,  and  leaves  the  Holy  Fatlier 
without  a  simple  Christian  power  to  defend  his  ris^hts  or  the 
liberty  of  the  Holy  See ;  but  it  deprives  Protestantism  of 
its  most  efficient  supporter  and  its  i^reat  popularizer,  and  all 
the  more  efficient  because  nominally  Catholic.  It  is  not 
Catholic  but  Protestant  and  liberal  France  that  has  fallen. 
The  Bonapartes  never  represented  Catholic  France,  but  the 
principles  of  1789 — that  is,  tlie  revolution  which  created 
them,  and  which  they  sought  to  use  or  retain  as  they  judged 
expedient  for  their  own  interests.  In  the  last  Napoleon's 
defeat  we  see  the  defeat,  we  wish  we  could  say  the  final  de- 
feat, of  the  revolution.  Yet  so  terrible  a  disaster  occurring 
so  suddenly  to  so  great  a  nation,  we  think  must  prove  the 
turning-point  in  the  life  and  tendencies  of  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Christendom  on  its  old  basis  of  the  mutual  concord  and  co- 
operation of  the  two  powers.  We  think  it  must  lead  the  na- 
tions to  pause  and  reflect  on  the  career  civilization  has  for  three 
centuries  been  running,  and  open  their  eyes  to  the  folly  and 
madness  of  attempting  to  found  permanent  political  and  so- 
cial order,  or  authority  and  liberty,  on  the  revolutionary 
principle  of  the  reformation  of  1789.  We  look  for  a  power- 
ful reaction  at  no  distant  date  against  the  revolution  in  favor 
of  the  church  and  her  divine  authority.  It  is  sometimes 
necessaiy  to  make  men  despair  of  the  earth  in  order  to  turn 
their  attention  to  heaven. 

But  to  conclude :  we  have  wished  to  show  Dr.  Krauth 
that  the  reformation  in  any  or  all  of  its  phases,  in  its  principle 
and  in  itseiiects,  in  church  and  state,  is  decidedly  revolution- 
ary. He  as  a  Protestant  has  not  been  able  to  see  and  set 
forth  the  ti'uth  ;  bound  by  his  office  and  position  to  defend 
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the  reformation,  he  has  considered  what  it  must  have  been  if 
defensible,  not  what  it  actually  was,  and  has  given  us  liis  ideal 
of  the  reformation,  not  the  reformation  itself.  If  it  does 
not,  he  reasons,  maintain  all  Catholic  principles  and  doc- 
trines it  is  indefensible  ;  but  if  it  concedes  that  these  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines  were  held  in  their  purity  and  integ- 
rity, in  their  unity  and  catholicity,  by  the  church  Luther 
warred  against,  what  need  was  there  of  it  ?  Our  o-ood  doctor 
must  then  assume  that  they  were  not  so  held,  thattlie  church 
had  erred  both  in  faith  and  practice,  and  that  the  reforma- 
tion simply  restored  the  faith,  purified  practice,  reestablished 
discipline,  freed  the  mind  from  undue  shackles,  and  opened 
the  way  for  the  free  and  orderly  progress  of  the  world.  All 
very  fiue  ;  only  there  does  not  happen  to  be  a  word  of  truth 
in  it.  Besides,  if  it  were  so,  it  would  only  prove  that  the 
church  had  failed,  therefore  that  Christianity  had  failed, 
and  tluit  Christ  was  not  equal  to  the  work  he  undertook.  If 
Christ  is  true,  there  must  always  be  the  true  church  some- 
where, for  she  is  indefectible  as  he  is  indefectible.  If  the 
church  in  communion  with  the  see  of  Rome  had  become 
corrupt  and  false,  as  the  reformers  alleged,  then  some  other 
existing  body  was  the  true  church,  and  Luther  and  his  as- 
sociates, in  oixler  to  be  in  the  true  church,  should  have  as- 
certained and  joined  it — a  thing  which  it  is  well  known  they 
did  not  do,  for  they  joined  no  other  church  or  organic  body, 
but  set  furiously  at  work  to  pull  down  the  old  church  which 
had  hitherto  sheltered  them,  and  to  build  a  new  one  for 
themselves  on  its  ruins. 

We  grant  the  reformation  should  have  been  conservative 
in  order  to  be  defensible,  but  it  was  not  so,  it  was  radical 
and  subversive.  It  rejected  the  papacy,  the  hierarchy,  the 
church  herself  as  a  visible  institution,  as  a  teaching  and  gov- 
erning body,  and  asserted  the  liberty  of  the  faithful  to  teach 
and  govern  their  prelates  and  pastors.  It  is  the  common 
principle  of  all  Protestant  denominations  that  the  church  is 
constituted  by  the  faithful,  holds  froui  them,  and  the  pastor 
is  called,  not  sent.  This,  we  need  not  say,  is  the  subversion 
of  all  church  authority,  of  the  kingdom  of  God  founded  by 
our  Lord  himself,  and  ruling  from  above  instead  of  from 
below.  It  reduces  religion  from  law  to  opinion  or  personal 
conviction,  without  light  or  authority  for  conscience.  This 
principle,  applied  to  politics,  is  the  subversion  of  the  state, 
overthrows  all  government,  and  leaves  every  man  free  to  do 
**  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes."     It  transfers  power  from 
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the  governors  to  the  governed,  and  allows  the  government 
no  powers  not  held  from  their  assent,  which  is  simply  to 
make  it  no  government  at  all.  It  has  been  so  applied,  and 
the  effect  is  seen  especially  in  France,  which,  since  her  revo- 
lution of  '89,  has  had  no  settled  government,  but  has  alter- 
nated, as  she  alternates  to-day,  between  the  mob  and  the 
despot,  anarchy  and  military  despotism. 

We  so  apply  it,  theoretically,  in  this  comitry ;  and  in  the 
recent  civil  war  the  North  was  able  to  fight  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union  only  by  pocketing  for  a  time  its  prin- 
ciples and  forswearing  its  logic.     The  logic  was  on  the  side 
of  the  South  ;  the  force  was  on  the  side  of  the  North  ;  on 
which  side  was  the  right  or  the  wrong,  it  is  not  our  province 
to  decide.     We  will  onl}'  add   that  we  do  not  agree  at  all 
with   journals  that    speak  of   the  issues  which    led  to  the 
war  as  being  decided  by  it.     War  may  make  it  inexpedient 
to  revive  them,  but  the  only  issue  it  overdoes  or  can  decide 
is,  on  which  side  is,  for  the  time,  the  superior  force.     We 
d  'ny  not  the  right  of  the  j)eopie  to  resist  the  prince  who 
makes  himself  a  tyrant,  if  declared  to  be  such  and  judicially 
deposed  by  the  competent  authority,  but  we  do  deny  their 
right,    for   any  cause  whatever,    to  conspire  against  or  to 
resist  the  legitimate  government  in  the  legal  exercise  of  its 
constitutional  powers.     We  recognize   the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  in  the  sense  that,  if  a  case  occurs  in  which  they 
are  witliout  any  government,  they  have  the  right,  in  con- 
cert with  the  spiritual  power,  to  institute  or  reconstitute 
government  in  such  way  and  in  such  form  as  they  judge 
wisest  and  best ;  but  we  utterly  deny  that  they  remain  sov- 
ereign, otherwise  than  in  the  government,  when  once  they 
have  constituted  it,  or  that  the  government,  when  consti- 
tuted, holds  from  them  and  is  responsible  to  their  will  out- 
side of  the  constitution  ;  for  that  would  make  the  govern- 
ment a  mere  agent  of  the  people  and  revocable  at  their  will, 
which  is  tantamount  to  no  government  at  all.      The  doc- 
trine of  the  demagogues  and  their  journals  we  are  not  able 
to  accept ;  it  deprives  the  people  collectively  of  all  govern- 
ment, and  leaves  individuals  and  minorities  no  government 
to  protect  and  defend  them  from  the  ungoverned  will  and 
passions  of  the  majority  for  the  time. 

We  accept  and  maintain  loyally,  and  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  the  constitution  of  our  country  as  originally  under- 
Btood  and  intended,  not  indeed  as  the*^  best  constitution  for 
every  people,  but  because  it  is  the  best  for  us,  and,  above 
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all,  because  it  is  for  ns  the  law.  In  itself  considered,  there 
is  no  necessarj^  discord  between  it  and  Catholicity,  but  as  it 
is  interpreted  by  the  liberal  and  sectarian  journals,  that  are 
doing  their  best  to  revolutionize  it,  and  is  beginning  to  be 
interpreted  by  no  small  portion  of  tiie  American  people,  or 
as  interpreted  by  the  Protestant  principle,  so  widely  dif- 
fused among  us,  and  in  the  sense  of  European  liberalism  or 
Jacobinism,  we  do  not  accept  it,  or  hold  it  to  be  any  gov- 
ernment at  all,  or  as  capable  of  performing  any  of  the  jDroper 
functions  of  government;  and  if  it  continnes  to  be  inter- 
preted by  the  revolutionary  principle  of  Protestantism,  it 
is  sure  to  fail — to  lose  itself  either  in  the  supremacy  of  the 
mob  or  in  military  despotism — and  doom  us,  like  unhappv 
France,  to  alternate  between  them,  with  the  mob  upper- 
most to-day,  and  the  despot  to-morrow.  Protestantism,  like 
the  heathen  barbarianism  which  Catholicity  subdued,  lacks 
the  element  of  order,  because  it  rejects  authority,  and  is 
necessaril)^  incompetent  to  maintain  real  liberty  or  civilized 
society.  Hence  it  is  we  so  often  say,  that  if  the  American 
republic  is  to  be  sustained  and  preserved  at  all,  it  must  be 
by  the  rejection  of  the  principle  of  the  reformation,  and 
the  acceptance  of  the  Catiiolic  principle  by  the  American 
people.  Protestantism  can  preserve  neither  liberty  from 
running  into  license  or  lawlessness,  nor  authority  from  run- 
ning into  despotism. 

If  Dr.  Krauth  wants  conservatism  without  immobility, 
and  progress  without  revolution  or  radicalism,  as  it  seems 
he  does,  he  must  cease  to  look  for  what  he  wants  in  the  Lu- 
theran, Calvinistic,  Anglican,  or  any  other  Protestant  refor- 
mation, and  turn  his  thoughts  and  his  hopes  to  that  churcii 
which  converted  pagan  Rome,  christianized  and  civilized 
his  own  barbarian  ancestors,  founded  the  Cliristeudoin  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  labored  so  assiduousl}',  unweariedly, 
perseveringly,  and  successfully  to  save  souls,  and  to  advance 
civilization  and  the  interests  of  human  society,  from  the 
conversion  of  the  pagan  Franks  in  the  fifth  century  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  which  still 
survives  and  teaches  and  governs,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  reformers,  revolutionists,  men,  and  devils  to  cover  her 
with  disgrace,  to  belie  her  character,  and  to  sweep  her  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  She  not  only  converted  the  pagan 
barbarians,  but  she  recovered  even  the  barbarian  nations 
and  tribes,  as  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Bnrgnndians,  that 
had  fallen  into  the  Arian  heresy,  which  like  all  heresy  is  a 
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-compromise  between  Christianity  and  lieatheni^^m,  and  even 
reconverted  the  Alemanni,  Frieslanders,  and  others  who  had 
once  embraced  tlie  Gospel,  but  had  subsequently  returned 
to  tlieir  idols  and  heathen  superstitions.  God  is  with  her 
as  of  old,  and  lives,  teaches,  and  governs  in  her  as  in  the  be- 
ginning; and  she  is  as  able  to  convert  the  heathen  to  day, 
to  reconvert  the  relapsed,  and  to  recover  the  heretical,  as 
she  was  in  the  days  of  St.  Remi,  St.  Amand,  St.  Patrick, 
St.  Austin,  St.  Colunibanus,  St.  "Willebrod,  or  St.  Boniface. 
She  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  like  him  she  cannot  grow 
old,  decay,  or  die.  Never  had  her  supreme  pontiff  a  stronger 
hold  on  the  consciences,  the  love  and  affections  of  the 
faithful  throughout  the  world,  than  ho  has  at  this  moment, 
when  despoiled  of  all  his  temporalities  and  abandoned  by 
all  earthly  powers,  nor  ever  were  hei-  pastors  and  prelates 
more  submissive  and  devoted  to  their  chief.  Never  did 
she  more  fully  prove  that  she  is  under  the  protection  of 
God,  as  his  immaculate  spouse,  than  now  when  held  up  to 
the  scorn  and  derision  of  an  heretical  and  unbelieving 
world.     Dead  she  is  not,  but  living. 

Let  our  learned  Lutheran  professor  remove  the  film  from 
his  eyes,  and  look  at  her  in  her  simple  grandeur,  her  una- 
dorned majesty,  and  see  how  mean  and  contemptible,  com- 
pared with  her,  are  all  the  so-called  churches,  sects,  and 
combinations  arrayed  against  her,  spitting  blasphemy  at  her, 
and  in  their  satanic  malice  trying  to  sully  her  purity  or  dim 
the  glory  that  crowns  her.  Say  what  you  will,  Pi'otestant- 
istn  is  a  petty  affair,  and  it  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  this 
life  how  a  man  of  the  learning,  intelligence,  apparent  sin- 
cerity, and  good  sense  of  Dr.  Krauth  can  write  an  octavo 
volume  of  eight  hundred  closely  printed  pages  in  defence 
of  the  Protestant  reformation. 


BISHOP  FENWICK.* 

[From  Brovvnson's  Quarterly  Review  for  October.  1846.1 

Few  who  had  the  honor  of  personally  knowing  the  late 
eminent  bishop  of  Boston  but  looked  upon  him  -as  a  great 
and  good  man,  and  upon  themselves  as  highly  privileged  in 
being  permitted  to  love  and  revere  him.  Especially  was 
this  the  case  with  those  who  were  in  habits  of  daily  inter- 
course with  him,  who  sat  familiarly  at  his  table,  and  shared 
his  intimacy.  To  them  he  was  a  pleasant  companion,  a 
faithful  and  aUectionate  friend,  a  wise  and  prudent  counsel- 
lor, a  watchful  and  loving  father.  They  have  no  words  to 
say  how  much  they  loved  and  venerated  him,  or  to  express 
how  deeply  they  feel  their  bereavement.  They  never  met, 
and  they  have  no  hope  of  meeting,  his  equal  in  another; 
and  their  grief  would  be  more  than  they  could  bear,  did 
they  not  find  consolation  in  reflecting  that  it  has  been  theirs 
to  know  familiarly  one  who  gave  them,  by  his  virtues,  a 
higher  conception  of  the  capacities  of  our  common  nature,, 
and  of  the  power  and  riches  of  divine  grace;  that  they 
have  felt  the  influence,  enjoyed  the  friendship,  and  received 
the  paternal  counsels  and  blessing  of  one  whose  labors  and 
example  were  a  precious  gift  from  heaven  to  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  lived  ;  and  that  he  is  removed  from  them 
only  to  enter  upon  the  rewards  of  his  fidelity  and  life  of 
self-sacrifice,  and  to  be  able  to  serve  more  effectnally  the- 
children  he  so  tenderly  loved,  by  his  more  intimate  union 
with  the  common  Father  of  us  all. 

It  would  give  us  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  write  the 
life  and  portray  the  character  of  this  eminent  divine,  and 
model  of  Christian  prelates ;  but  that  is  an  honor  to  which 
it  is  not  ours  to  aspire.  That  honor  is  reserved  for  others, 
who  are  less  recent  members  of  the  flock  over  which  he  wa& 
set  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  have  known  him  longer  and 
better,  and  can  speak  more  worthily  of  the  >  events  of  his 
active 'life  and  his  invaluable  services  to  religion  in  this 
country,  and  who  are  more  entitled  to  the  consolation  of 
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delineating,  fur  tlie  edification  of  tlie  faithful,  those  traits 
of  his  character  which  so  quickened  their  love  of  virtue, 
and  so  endeared  him  to  their  hearts.  We  can  presume  only 
to  recall  for  our  readers  a  few  impressions  we  personally 
received  in  our  short  but  frequent  intercourse  with  him 
during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life, — an  intercourse,  we 
need  not  say,  we  regard  as  one  of  the  richest  of  the  many 
blessings  which  a  kind  Providence  has  ever  scattered  with 
a  liberal  hand  along  our  pathway  in  life. 

We  saw  Bishop  Fen  wick  for  the  first  time  in  the  spring 
of  1843.  During  the  preceding  winter  our  religious  views 
had  undergone  several  important  modifications,  and  we  be- 
gan to  suspect  that  the  Catholic  Church  might  prove  to  be 
less  corrupt  than  we  had  supposed, — might,  perhaps,  after 
all,  turn  out  to  be  the  church  of  God.  Our  attention  was 
called  more  particularly  to  this  point  by  seeing  some  of  our 
essays  copied  with  commendation  into  one  or  two  Catholic 
journals.  We  had  had,  strictly  speaking,  no  acquaintance 
with  Catholics ;  we  had  never  read,  hai'dly  even  seen,  a 
single  book  written  by  a  Catholic  in  exposition  and  defence 
of  Catholic  doctrines ;  and  we  thought  it  singular  that  we 
should  be  able  to  write  any  tiling  acceptable  to  Catholics. 
Were  we  in  very  deed  approacliing  the  church?  Had  we 
unconsciously  adopted  principles  which,  if  followed  out, 
would  require  us  to  abandon  our  position  in  the  Protestant 
world  ?  The  question  was  worth  settling,  and  we  knew  not 
how  to  settle  it  without  applj'ing  to  some  living  Catholic 
teacher.  Accordingly,  with  many  misgivings,  after  much 
internal  confiict,  and  summoning  up  all  our  courage,  we 
sought  an  interview  with  Bishop  Fenwick.  A  young  friend, 
who  had  been  introduced  to  him,  called  with  us;  we  were 
shown  into  his  room,  our  friend  told  him  our  name,  and  in 
a  moment  we  were  perfectly  at  our  ease.  A  lively  conver- 
sation instantly  ensued,  on  one  sul)ject  and  another,  but 
with  no  direct  reference  to  the  point  on  which  we  wished 
to  consult  him.  It  was  Holy  Week  ;  his  time  was  much 
taken  up,  and  we  fcjrebore  to  prolong  our  interview  beyond 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Requesting  permission  to  call 
and  see  him  again,  when  he  should  be  more  at  leisure,  we 
took  our  leave. 

Certainly,  nothing  remarkable  occurred  in  this  interview  ; 
nothing  remarkable  was  said ;  and  yet  we  were  strangely 
affected,  and  had  a  strong  inclination,  on  taking  our  leave, 
to  kneel  and  beg  the  bishop's  blessing.     What  affected  us 
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we  could  not  have  told,  can  liardly  tell  even  now,  and  yet 
affected  we  were,  and  went  out  from  his  presence  feeliniz; 
that  we  were  a  different  man  from  what  we  were  on  enter- 
ing. We  had  remarked  no  extraordinary  ability  or  acquire- 
ment, and  what  Lad  been  said  on  either  side  had  been  said 
in  a  lively  and  half-sportive  strain.  If  one  thing  struck  us 
more  tlian  another  in  the  bishop's  character,  it  was  his  ease 
and  agreeableness  of  manner,  and  his  ready  humor  and 
pleasant  wit.  Yet  there  was,  withal,  so  much  tenderness, 
so  much  sweetness  and  simplicity  of  spirit,  so  much  pater- 
nal sensibility,  that  he  took  instant  possession  of  us,  and  we 
were  never  able  afterwards  to  dismiss  him  from  our  mind 
or  heart.  Assuredly,  on  entering  his  room,  we  had  no  seri- 
ous thought  of  becoming  a  Catholic ;  but  we  left  him  with 
the  full  determination  to  return,  as  soon  as  he  should  be 
more  at  leisure,  and  solicit  his  instructions. 

Certainly,  we  did  not  leave  Bishop  Fenwick  with  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  personally  that  remarkal)le  man  we 
subsequently  found  him.  Indeed,  while  we  were  convers- 
ing with  him,  though  he  related  an  anecdote  of  himself,  our 
thoughts  were  not  fixed  on  him  personally.  He  was  not 
occupied  with  himself,  and  he  did  not  permit  you  to  be  oc- 
cupied with  him.  Persons  were  out  of  the  question,  and 
forgotten.  He  entered  into  no  argument  with  us,  and  said 
nothing  to  flatter  our  vanity  or  self-love,  and  we  went  out 
humbled,  not  exalted,  in  our  estimation.  What,  then,  was 
the  secret  of  his  influence <  It  was  hard  to  say.  But,  in 
fact,  the  influence  of  the  truly  great  man  is  always  a  puzzle, 
for  3'ou  rarely  see  or  suspect,  at  the  moment,  his  real  great- 
ness. The  men  who  strike  us  suddeidy  as  great  are,  in  gen- 
eral, men  who  are  so  only  in  this  or  that  particular,  and  who. 
though  calling  forth  our  admiration,  exert  very  little  influ- 
ence on  our  minds  or  hearts.  They  have  certain  prominen- 
ces of  character  which  arrest  attention ;  but  on  familiar  ac- 
quaintance, they  are  almost  always  found  to  be  wanting  in 
many  of  the  requisites  of  true  greatness.  The  truly  great 
man  presents  always,  so  to  speak,  an  even  surface,  and  fails, 
by  his  very  greatness,  to  impress  us  at  first  sight  with  a 
sense  of  his  superiority.  One  feels  this  in  studying  the 
character  of  Wasliington.  His  is  a  character  of  admirable 
proportions,  remarkable  for  its  completeness  and  integrity. 
Nothing  projects  from  the  rest,  and  it  is  only  after  a  long 
study  and  comparison  that  its  real  superiority  begins  to 
dawn  u|)un  us.     It  was  so  with  Bishop   Fenwick,  in  a  re- 
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markaWe  deo^ree.  His  character  was  admirably  balanced  ; 
tlie  proportions  were  preserved  throughout,  and  you  were 
unconscious  of  its  real  superiority  till  you  had  measured  the 
scale  on  which  it  was  constructed.  In  compan}'  with  him  and 
others,  you  would  often  feel  that  he  counted  for  the  least 
present,  till  a-radually  you  discovered  that  he  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  all  that  had  been  goiuij  on,  and  that,  without  intendino; 
it,  without  bcinu;  conscious  that  he  was  doing  it,  he  had  moved 
each  according  to  the  operations  of  his  own  mind.  Perfect- 
ly unassuming,  void  of  all  pretension,  and  anxious  to  make 
himself  of  no  account,  he  was  ever  the  master-spirit,  and 
would  liave  been,  place  him  where  or  with  whom  you  might. 
We  have  known  intimately  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
among  those  our  countrymen  delight  to  honor,  but  in  this 
respect  we  have  never  seen  him  surpassed,  or  even  equalled. 
It  was  over  a  year  before  we  saw  Bishop  Fenwick  for  the 
second  time.  Immediately  after  Easter,  he  left  Boston  to 
attend  the  provincial  council  at  Baltimore,  and  to  spend 
some  weeks  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  Maryland,  his  native 
state.  Befoi'e  he  returned,  we  were  engrossed  with  a  new 
question.  "We  couki  accept  the  church,  but  hesitated  to  ab- 
jure Protestantism.  We  regretted  that  the  reformers,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  had  broken  away  from  the  church, 
and  set  up  rival  and  hostile  communions  of  their  own  ;  and 
we  should  have  rejoiced  if  it  had  been  our  lot  to  have  been 
born  and  brought  up  in  her  communion.  But  when  we 
came  to  reflect  seriously  on  the  matter,  we  found  we  could 
not  join  her  communion  without  saying,  by  our  act,  that  we 
believed  Protestantism  to  be  an  unsafe  way  of  salvation. 
If  salvation  was  attainable  out  of  the  church,  there  could 
be  no  solid  reason  for  joining  her;  if  not,  what  was  to  be 
said  of  the  whole  Protestant  world,  and  of  those  eminent 
Protestants  whom  we  had  been  accustomed  to  love  and 
honor  as  the  glory  of  their  age  and  race?  To  assume  that 
all  these  must  be  finally  lost,  if  dying  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Churcli,  was  altogether  more  than  we  were 
prepared  for.  Could  not  an  alternative  be  found?  Is  there 
not  some  ground  on  which  we  may  accept  the  church,  with- 
out abandoning  our  hoi)e  for  our  Protestant  friends?  We 
•spent  a  whole  year  in  trying  to  discover  some  such  ground  ; 
but  without  any  satisfactory  success.  Meanwhile,  the  mat- 
ter began  to  assume  a  serious  aspect, — began  to  come  home 
to  our  own  conscience.  We  had  no  lease  of  life;  we  might, 
at  any  moment,  be  summoned  to  our  last  account;  and,  if 
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dying  where  we  were,  could  we  hope  to  sec  God?  There 
was  no  blinking  the  question  ;  and  wliy,  after  all,  should  we 
peril  our  own  salvation  in  debating  whether  our  Protestant 
friends  could  or  could  not  safely  remain  where  they  were  ? 
Perhaps  the  greatest  charity  to  them  would  be  for  us  to 
obey  God  in  his  church.  Thus  questioning  with  ourselves, 
but  unable  to  come  to  any  final  decision,  we  thought  we 
would  once  more  call  on  Bishop  Fenwick,  propose  to  him 
the  difficulty,  and  ascertain  how  he  would  meet  it. 

This  time  we  called  alone.  He  received  us  in  a  frank 
and  cordial  manned,  said  he  read  our  Review  witli  attention, 
perceived  that  we  were  making  some  progress  towards  the 
church  ;  but  he  was  surprised  that  we  objected  to  the  pope. 
"  What  can  be  your  objections  to  the  pope ? "  "I  do  not 
object  to  the  pope.  Some  time  ago  I  was  foolish  enough 
to  say,  that  the  problem  of  the  age  is  Catholicisni,  loiihout 
pajxtcij  J  but  I  no  longer  entertain  that  notion.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  church,  and  the  church  without  the  pope 
would  be  to  me  no  church  at  all."  "  Why,  then,  are  you 
not  a  Catholic?  "  "  I  could  be,  were  it  not  for  these  Prot- 
estants. I  do  not  like  to  say  they  are  all  wrong,  and  out  of 
the  way  of  salvation  ;  and  if  I  could  discover  some  ground 
on  which  I  could  be  a  Catholic  without  saying  so,  I  should 
have  no  difficulty."  "So  that  is  your  difficulty.  But  why 
should  that  affect  you?  If  our  Lord  has  established  his 
church,  and  given  her  authority  to  teach,  why  should  you 
refuse  to  obey  him,  till  you  satisfy  yourself  that  you  may 
disobey  him  with  safety  ?  God  is  just,  and  you  may  leave 
your  Protestant  friends  in  his  hands ;  for  he  will  not  pun- 
ish them  unless  they  deserve  it.  If  they  break  the  order 
he  has  established,  obstinately  refuse  to  obey  their  lawful 
pastors,  and  preach  from  their  own  head  instead  of  his 
word,  that  is  no  good  reason  for  you  to  remain  where  you 
are,  and  neglect  to  make  sure  for  yourself."  "  True.  But 
I  am  not  willing  to  believe  that  all  who  live  and  die  out  of 
the  pale  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  must  be  finally  lost. 
I  wish  to  be  able  to  find  some  justification,  at  least  some  ex- 
cuse, for  the  Protestant  movement ;  and  it  is  this  which  has 
kept  me  back."  "  The  inquiry  is  no  doubt  an  interesting 
one,  l)ut  you  find  it,  probably,  somewhat  difficult.  Have 
you  thus  far  met  with  much  success? "  "  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have,  and  I  am  almost  afraid  that  I  shall  not  succeed." 
"  It  is  not  bent  to  be  hasty.  The  question  is  serious,  and 
you  will  do  well  to  inquire  further  and  longer.     Perhaj^s 
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VDii  will  find  some  excuse  for  the  Protestant  reformation. 
If  you  do,  you  will  not  fail  to  let  me  know  it." 

After  some  more  conversation  on  the  same  topic,  and  on 
general  subjects,  and  his  assurino;  us  that  it  would  2:ive  him 
pleasure  to  have  us  call  and  see  him  when  we  found  it  con- 
venient, we  took  our  leave.  A  week  later,  we  called  ao;ain. 
and  he  lent  us  some  books;  a  fortnight  later  still,  we  called 
once  more,  and  requested  him  to  place  us  in  charge  of  some 
one  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  instruct  and  prepare  us 
for  admission  into  the  church.  He  immediately  introduced 
us  to  his  coadjutor,  now  his  successor,  who  readily  charged 
himself  with  that  task,  and  performed  it  with  a  patience 
and  uniform  kindness  of  which  it  does  not  become  us  to 
speak.  The  feelings  of  the  convert  towards  the  spiritual 
father  who  has  poured  on  his  head  the  regenerating  waters, 
or  heard  the  story  of  his  life,  and  in  God's  stead  pronounced 
over  him  the  words  of  absolution  and  reconciliation,  are  too 
sacred  to  be  displayed. 

What  most  impressed  us,  in  this  second  interview  with 
Bishop  Fen  wick,  was  the  firm  and  uncompromising  character 
of  his  Catholicity.  He  used  not  a  single  unkind  word,  in 
speaking  of  Protestants  ;  but  with  all  our  art, — and  we  did 
our  best, — we  could  not  extract  from  him  the  least  conceiv- 
able concession.  He  saw  clearly  what  held  us  back,  and  that 
we  believed  we  were  prepared  to  join  the  church,  if  we  could 
only  have  some  assurance  that  individuals  dying  out  of  the 
pale  of  her  communion  need  not  necessarily  be  despaired  of  ; 
but  neither  byword  nor  tone  did  he  indicate  that  he  had  any 
such  assurance  to  give.  He  was  a  Catholic,  heart  and  soul ; 
he  had  learned  the  church  as  the  way  of  salvation,  but  he  had 
learned  no  other.  What  he  had  received,  that  could  he  give  ; 
but  nothing  else.  He  was  not  the  author  of  the  conditions 
of  salvation,  and  he  would  not  take  the  responsibility  of  en- 
larging or  contracting  them.  It  was  well  for  us  that  he  was 
thus  stern  and  uncompromising  in  his  Catholicity.  A  man 
brought  up  a  Protestant  is  apt  to  distrust  the  sincerity  of 
another's  faith,  and,  in  general,  looks  upon  a  well  educated 
and  intelligent  Catholic  priest  or  bishop  as  acting  a  part,  or 
merely  speaking  from  his  brief,  without  any  firm  conviction 
of  what  he  professes.  He  also  understands,  in  advance,  that 
Catholicity  is  exclusive  and  boldly  asserts  that  salvation  oiit 
of  the  p:ile  of  the  church  is  not  possible.  If,  then,  we  had 
found  him  less  uncompromising  ;  if  we  had  perceived  in  him 
the  least  disposition  to  soften  what  seemed  to  us  the  severity 
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of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  or  to  conceal  or  explain  it  away,  we 
should  have  distrusted  the  sincerity  of  his  faith,  have  failed 
to  give  him  our  confidence,  and  have  lost  what  we  had  in 
his  church. 

No  man  living  better  undei-stood  or  appreciated  the  diffei-- 
ence  between  charity  and  tliat  spurious  liberality  which  some- 
times usurps  its  name,  than  Bishop  Fenwick.  His  own  heart 
was  full  of  tenderness,  literally  overflowed  with  love  to  all 
men,  and  his  charity  knew  no  bounds.  There  was  nothing 
severe  in  his  disposition.  If  he  had  a  fault,  it  was  in  his  in- 
ability to  think  ill  of  another.  You  could  not  make  him  be- 
lieve ill  of  any  one,  especially  of  one  who  had  done  wrong  to 
him.  No  matter  how  strong  were  the  ajipearances,  unde- 
niable the  facts,  he  would  always  find  some  excuse,  and 
prove  to  you  that  you  were  doing  the  man  injustice.  But 
he  had,  nevertheless,  no  sympathy  with  that  false  liberality 
which  fears  to  shock  another's  principles  or  cross  his  wishes. 
He  knew  that  charity  must  often  shock  in  order  to  save.  In 
proportion  to  his  tenderness,  in  proportion  to  the  depth  and 
fervor  of  his  charity,  did  he  feel  it  necessary  to  hold  up  the 
stern  and  naked  truth,  and  to  be  studiously  on  his  guard 
against  dropping  a  single  word  which,  through  misapprehen- 
sion, might  tend  to  inspire  a  false  confidence  or  induce  an 
ungrounded  hope.  Wherever,  then,  he  appeared  stern  and 
unbending,  it  was  not  from  severity  of  temper,  but  from  his 
ardent  charity,  his  fidelity  to  God,  and  his  earnest  desire  to 
save  souls. 

Naturally,  Bishop  Fenwick  was  of  a  lively  and  playful  dis- 
position. He  had  an  exhaustless  fund  of  wit  and  humor,  and 
his  social  qualities  and  conversational  powers  were  unrivalled. 
He  relished  a  good  joke,  and  could  give  and  receive  one  with 
inimitable  grace  and  delicacy.  Yethis  wit  never  left  a  sting ; 
no  one  enjoyed  it  more  heartily  than  its  victhn,  as  we  liad 
often  occasion  ourselves  to  experience.  His  memory  was 
stocked  with  a  world  of  stories  and  anecdotes,  which  he  would, 
in  his  moments  of  relaxation,  relate  with  a  grace  and  a  charm 
which  it  would  he  as  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  as  to  imitate. 
We  have  listened  with  the  intensest  pleasure,  for  the  hour 
together,  and  heard  him  relate  anecdotes  and  stories  with 
which  we  were  perfectly  familiar,  and  which  we  had*  our- 
selves previously  related,  perhaps  a  hundred  times;  and  we 
have  heard  him  relate  the  same  anecdote  the  twentieth  time 
with  as  much  pleasure  as  the  first.  He  had  the  rare  faculty 
of  investing  the  familiar  with  novel  charms,  and  he  threw 
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the  hues  of  his  own  mind  over  wliatever  he  touched.  He 
was  a  o;reat  favorite  with  children,  and  it  was  difficult  to  de- 
termine whether  he  found  tlie  more  pleasure  in  their  society 
or  they  in  his.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  the  perfect  sympathy 
between  tliem.  His  own  spirit  was  as  playful,  as  lii!:ht,  as 
sunny,  as  guileless,  as  tlieirs,  and  he  conld  at  once  touch  their 
youn<ij  hearts  and  o;ain  their  entire  confidence.  We  were 
with  him  most  of  tlie  afternoon  of  the  Friday  preceding  his 
death.  He  was  then  all  but  dying,  yet  he  was  as  cheerful, 
as  playful,  as  we  had  known  him  when  in  perfect  health  ; 
and  we  sat  for  a  long  time  and  admired  his  sportiveness  with 
a  little  girl,  some  four  or  five  years  old,  who  came  with  her 
mother  to  see  him.  At  first  he  frightened  her,  made  her 
tremble  and  cling  closer  to  her  mother ;  then  gradually  he 
relaxed  her  fears,  made  her  face  brighten,  and  then  laugh 
outright, — and  all  by  his  simple  conversation.  It  was  the 
last  conversation  of  his  to  which  we  listened. 

Tliis  playfulness  at  first  deceived  us,  and  made  us  draw  in- 
ferences unfavorable  to  the  depth  and  earnestness  of  his 
piety.  We  had  not  then  learned  that  Catholics  suppose  our 
Lord  meant  what  he  said,  when  he  told  his  disciples  not  to 
be  as  the  hypocrites,  who  love  to  pray  standing  in  the  syna- 
gogues and  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  when  they  fasted, 
not  to  disfigure  their  faces,  but  to  anoint  their  heads  and 
wash  their  faces,  so  as  not  to  appear  unto  men  to  be  fasting, 
but  to  their  Father  in  heaven.  We  have  since  learned  that 
they  do  not  regard  the  downcast  look,  the  long  face,  and  the 
sepulchral  tone,  to  which  we  had  been  accustomed,  as  the 
peculiar  marks  of  piety,  and  that  they  associate  with  religion 
ideas  of  cheerfulness  and  joy,  not  of  sadness  and  gloom.  A 
more  really  pious  and  devout  man  than  Bishop  Fen  wick  never 
lived,  but  he  took  as  much  pains  to  conceal  his  piety  and  de- 
votion as  Protestants  do  to  display  theirs.  He,  in  fact,  led 
a  truly  mortified  life,  but  it  was  u-nly  by  accident  you  were 
led  to  suspect  it,  and  he  would  have  been  grieved  to  have  had 
you  suspect  it  at  all. 

Of  Bishop  Fenwick  as  an  intellectual  man  and  a  scholar 
we  are  not  well  qualified  to  speak.  He  was  averse  to  all  dis- 
play, and  was  always  so  modest  and  unassuming  that  you 
were  perpetually  in  danger  of  underrating  him.  Yet  one 
was  always  sure  to  find  his  natural  ability  and  his  learning 
equal  to  the  occasion,  whatever  it  might  be.  His  mind  was 
evidently  of  a  practical,  rather  than  of  a  speculative  cast. 
He  had  no  si)ecial  fondness  for  metaphysical  studies  and 
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scholastic  subtilties,  but  he  was  always  at  home  in  any  spec- 
ulative question  which  came  up.  and  familiar  witli  all  the 
nice  and  subtile  distinctions  it  might  involve.  His  memory 
was  remarkably  tenacious,  and  was  rarely  at  fault.  He 
seemed  to  have  read  every  thing,  and  to  have  retained  all  he 
read.  We  never,  in  our  intei-course  with  him,  knew  a  sub- 
ject to  be  broached  of  which  he  was  ignorant.  He  spoke 
several  languages  with  ease  and  fluency,  was  an  eminent 
classical  scholar,  and  apparently  familiar  with  the  whole  range 
of  modern  literature  and  science.  No  matter  what  the  sub- 
ject, however  obscure  or  remote  from  his  professional  studies, 
on  which  you  sought  information,  he  could  either  give  it  or 
direct  you  at  once  to  the  source  whence  you  could  obtain  it. 
That  he  was  a  sound  divine,  well  read  in  dogmatic  and  moral 
theolog\%  we  suppose  there  can  be  no  question  ;  but  his  fa- 
vorite studies  seemed  to  us  to  be  historv  and  geograpliy,  in 
both  of  which,  whether  general  or  particular,  he  excelled. 
He  had  studied  them  extensively  and  profoundly.  He 
seemed  to  have  been  present  in  all  countries  of  the  globe, 
and  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  In  history,  he  would  not  only 
give  you  the  outlines  of  the  history  of  a  particular  country, 
or  of  all  countries,  ancient  or  modern,  but  he  would  give  you 
universal  history,  as  a  whole  and  in  its  details,  in  its  causes, 
connections,  and  dependencies.  He  had  been  behind  the 
curtain,  in  the  secret  cabinet-council,  and  had  seen  and  mas- 
tered all  the  secret  springs  of  events,  great  and  small,  and 
was  able  to  trace  those  events  out  into  all  their  ramifications 
and  in  their  remotest  consequences.  Nothing  had  escaped 
him.  In  the  history  of  his  own  country,  which  he  loved  as 
a  Christian  and  a  patriot,  that  is,  with  the  affection  of  a  son, 
without  being  blind  to  the  merits  of  others,  he  was,  as  may 
be  supposed,  well  versed  ;  and  he  possessed  a  comprehensive 
and  minute  knowledge  of  all  that  concerned  it,  together  with 
a  multitude  of  details  and  anecdotes  of  its  eminent  men, 
from  the  earliest  colonization  down  to  the  present  moment, 
that  would  have  made  him  an  invaluable  acquaintance  to  the 
learned  and  eloquent  historian  of  the  United  States,  who 
lately  filled,  with  credit  to  himself,  a  seat  in  the  national 
cabinet.  He  was,  moreover,  preeminently  a  business  man, 
remarkable  for  his  practical  talents,  as  he  evinced  so  clearly 
in  the  administration  of  his  diocese,  and  which  would  have 
fitted  him  to  govern  a  nation  with  equal  ease  and  success. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  left  on  us  the  impression  of  a  man  of 
rare  natural  powers,  of  varied  and  profound  learning,  and  of 
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beirijo;  the  best  informed  man  we  had  ever  liad  the  honor  of 
meetino;,  altlioiifrh  his  native  iriodesty  and  his  hnmility  con- 
cealed the  fact  that  such  was  the  case,  as  much  as  possible. 
Bishop  Fcnwiclv  conld  be,  wlien  he  chose,  alceen  and  sub- 
tile dispntant,  and  he  deli2;hted  to  set  those  who  Avere  gath- 
ered round  him  to  dis]iuting;  but,  for  himself,  he   rarely 
argued,  especially  with  the  opponents  of  the  faith.    He  was. 
of  course,  a  perfect  master  of  the  controversy  between  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants,  but  lie  was  convinced  that  the  best 
way  to  reach  the  understanding  is  through  the  heart.     It  is 
not  precisely  argument  the  enemies  of  the  church  most  need, 
for  their  objections  are  less  in  the  understanding  than  in  the 
will.     Their  moral  state  is  wrong ;  their  affections  are  mis- 
placed, and  it  is  therefore  that  their  minds  are  darlvcned.   To 
do  them  good  it  is  necessarj'  to  touch  tliear  hearts,  and  win' 
their  reason  through  love.     Hence,  he  rarely  resorted  to  ar- 
gument with  them.    He  heard  them  patiently,  but  generally 
replied  by  some  appeal  to  the  heart  and  conscience.     He 
consequently  discouraged  controversial  preaching,  and  en- 
joined it  upon  his  clergy  to  be  plain  and  practical  in  their 
instructions,  and  to  study  first  of  all  to  make  their  own  peo- 
ple earnest  and  devout  Catholics.     This  is  not  only  the  best 
way  of   maintaining  peace  and  harmony  in  a  community 
Mdiere  there  are  conflicting  religious  views,   but  really  the 
best  way  of  propagating  the  truth  ;  and  it  was  his  opinion 
that  those  sermons  which  are  best  adapted  to  send  Catholics 
to  their  duties  are  the  best  to  affect  favorably  the  hearts  of 
those  who,  unhappily,  are  out  of  the  church.     Those  of  his 
own  sermons  which  we  had  the  happiness  of  hearing  were 
plain  and  practical  expositions  of  duty,  or  earnest  and  af- 
fectionate addresses  of  a  loving  father  to  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  his  children.     They  were  marked  by  no  display 
of  learning,  or  even  of  eloquence ;  and  yet  he  could  have 
been,  if  he  had  cliosen,  the  first  pulpit  orator  of  the  age. 
He  had  every  requisite  of  the  orator,  the  eye,  the  voice,  the 
figure,  and  the  manner — a  clear,  rich,  forcible,a  nd  elevated 
style,  a  ready  command  of  language,  extensive  knowledge, 
an  exhaustless  fund  of  varied  and  felicitous  illustration,  a 
free,  bold,  earnest,  and  dignified  delivery,  appropriate  and 
graceful  action.    But  his  natural  modesty,  his  deep  humility, 
his  abiding  sense  of  his  responsibility  as  a  shepherd  of  souls 
made  him  shrink  from  whatever  could  look  like  display,  and 
study  to  feed  his  flock  rather  than  distinguish  himself,  and 
lead  them  to  love  and  obey  their  Saviour  rather  than  to  lose 
tl^mselves  in  admiration  of  their  pastor. 
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We  have  spoken  of  Bishop  Fenwick's  humility.  Thie 
was,  perliaps,  the  most  strikins;  trait  in  liis  character.  It 
gave  to  his  whole  character  that  placid  heanty,  and  that  in- 
expressible charm,  which  made  his  society  so  deli<>:htfnl,  and 
which  so  endeared  him  to  onr  hearts.  He  rarely  spoke  of 
himself,  and  when  he  did,  it  was  alwavs  evident  that  his 
mind  was  not  preoccupied  with  himself.  He  spoke  of  the 
transactions  in  which  he  had  taken  part,  nay,  in  which  he 
hfid  been  the  sole  actor,  as  if  he  had  had  no  connection  with 
them.  He  held  no  prominent  place  in  his  own  eyes.  He 
was  not  merely  indifferent  to  praise,  but  seemed  to  have 
risen  to  that  sublime  deo^ree  of  humility  which  takes  pleas- 
ure in  being  contemned.  He  was  happy  in  opportunities  to 
humble  himself  the  deeper  before  God.  Through  grace  his 
spirit  had  become  as  sweet,  as  gentle,  as  docile,  as  that  of 
the  little  child,  of  whom  our  Saviour  said — "  Of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  He  had  long  ceased  to  live  for  him- 
self, and  he  was  incapable  of  thinking  how  this  or  that 
would  or  would  not  affect  his  own  reputation.  He  chose 
always  the  lowest  seat,  and  was  anxious  only  to  draw  out 
and  encourage  others.  He  made  himself  nothing  for  Christ's 
sake,  and  was  free  and  strong  for  whatever  there  was  for 
him  to  do.  It  was  a  lesson  and  a  blessing  to  contemplate 
one  so  truly  eminent  for  his  abilities  and  acquirements, 
able  to  rank  with  the  greatest  men  and  most  learned  scholars 
of  the  age,  making  himself  of  no  account,  completely  an- 
nihilating himself,  for  the  love  of  God  and  the  good  of 
souls,  and  emulous  only  of  serving  the  lowest  and  assisting 
those  Avho  were  most  in  need  of  being  assisted.  It  abashed 
one's  pride,  made  him  ashamed  of  arrogating  any  thing  to 
himself,  and  feel  that  nothing  is  truly  estimable,  save  so  far 
as  consecrated  to  the  greater  glory  of  God. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  this  good  father's  tender 
solicitude  for  the  flock  committed  to  liis  charge.  Every 
member  was  dear  to  him,  and  he  took  a  lively  interest  in 
each  one's  concerns,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual.  They 
were  all  his  children,  and  no  fathei-'s  heart  ever  warmed  with 
more  generous  affection,  or  overflowed  with  more  tender  so- 
licitude. He  lived  only  to  serve  them,  and  he  brought  all 
his  energies  to  bear  in  devising  ways  and  means  to  benefit 
them,  both  here  and  hereafter.  Their  joy  was  his  joy,  their 
sorrow  was  his  sorrow.  Especially  was  he  the  father  of 
the  poor.  Ho  gave  every  thing  he  had,  even  the  very  con- 
siderable estate  he  had  inherited,  and,  if  all  were  not  amply 
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provided  for,  it  was  only  because  liis  pnrse  was  not  so  ]ar2:e 
as  his  heart.  He  carried  his  kindness  and  paternal  love 
even  to  those  who  did  not  alwa^'s  make  a  suitable  return  ; 
and  possessed,  preeminently,  the  power  of  rendering  good 
for  evil.  No  ingratitude  ever  discouraged  him  ;  no  un- 
worthy recipients  of  his  bounty  ever  induced  him  to  aban- 
don or  reproach  them.  If,  as  rarely  happened,  some  rude 
or  violent  member  of  his  flock  forgot  what  was  due  to  their 
father,  he  felt  no  resentment,  but  melted  in  compassion  for 
the  offender.  All  who  had  any  real  or  fancied  grievances 
were  permitted  to  tell  their  story  in  their  own  way,  were 
listened  to  with  patience,  and  dismissed  with  gentleness  and 
the  paternal  blessing.  Yet  his  remarkable  patience  and 
gentleness,  so  obvious  to  all  who  were  in  the  way  of  observ- 
ing his  intercourse  with  all  sorts  of  people,  were  the  work 
of  grace ;  for  we  are  inclined  to  think  he  was,  naturally, 
somewhat  impatient  and  irascible.  This  trait  in  his  charac- 
ter was,  therefore,  all  the  more  beautiful,  for  it  proved  the 
victory  of  grace  over  nature.  The  victory  was  complete ; 
if  nature  showed  sometimes  a  disposition  to  rebel,  she  was 
instantly  suppressed,  and  nothing  was  seen  but  the  meek- 
ness, gentleness,  and  forbearance  of  divine  grace. 

Bishop  Fen  wick's  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others 
was  another  beautiful  trait  in  his  character.  He  could  not 
bear  to  give  the  least  pain  to  another,  and  he  studied  to  hide 
his  excessive  tenderness  under  an  affectation  of  harshness 
and  severity,  which,  however,  only  made  it  the  more  appar- 
ent. He  delighted  to  have  his  children,  especially  his 
clergy,  around  him,  and  was  never  happier  than  when  they 
shared  freely  his  boundless  hospitality.  Nothing  could  be 
more  deliglitful  than  to  mark  his  kindness  to  them  and 
their  love  and  veneration  for  liim.  Nothing  was  constrained, 
nothing  was  cold  or  distant.  It  was  truly  the  reunion  of 
the  father  and  his  children.  No  one  was  overlooked  ;  no 
one  was  unwelcome ;  and  we  have  often  admired  the  unaf- 
fected, the  apparently  unconscious,  consideration  shown  to 
the  feelings  of  each  one  present.  If  one  had  been  longer 
absent  than  usual,  without  any  sufficient  reason,  or  seemed 
to  show  that  he  douI)ted  whether  he  was  perfectly  welcome 
or  not,  the  conversation  was  always  sure  to  take  such  a  turn, 
and  without  any  one's  being  able  to  perceive  when  or  how, 
as  to  make  him  certain  that  his  absence  had  been  regretted, 
and  that,  if  any  thing  had  occurred  to  wound  his  sensibility, 
it  was  unintended,  and  would  be  atoned  for  at  any  sacrilice. 
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All  this  was  done  so  naturally,  so  spontaneously,  so  uncon- 
sciously, so  from  the  heart,  that  none  but  a  very  nice  and 
practised  observer  could  detect  or  suspect  it. 

He  ever  studied  to  make  others  happy,  and  his  joy  was 
always  to  see  himself  surrounded  by  glad  hearts  and  sn'iiling 
faces.  He  had  had  his  trials,  and  trials  of  no  ordinary  se- 
verity; he  had  met  with  many  things,  in  the  administration 
of  his  diocese,  to  grieve  his  paternal  heart ;  but  he  never 
permitted  his  own  afflictions  to  cloud  his  brow,  or  that  of 
another.  With  him  aU  was  smooth  and  sunny,  and  you  im 
agined  that  he  was  free  from  all  solicitude,  and  that  no 
care  ever  oppressed  him.  This  trait  in  his  character  was 
strikingly  displayed  all  through  his  long  and  painful  illness. 
He  had  naturally  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  had  always 
enjoyed  robust  health.  In  18i4,  he  assured  us  that  he 
knew  sickness  only  by  seeing  it  in  others.  When,  there- 
fore, he  was  taken  down  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  winter, 
we  all  felt,  and  he  must  himself  have  felt,  that  it  would 
most  likely  go  hard  with  him,  and  that  his  recover}'  was,  at 
best,  extremely  doubtful.  But  his  habitual  cheerfulness 
never  for  a  moment  deserted  him.  He  knew  how  much  we 
all  loved  him,  and  how  painful  it  would  be  to  his  flock  to 
feel  that  he  was  sufferino;,  and  that  there  was  danger  that 
he  would  be  removed  from  them  ;  and  he  made  ligbt  of  his 
disease,  continued  as  playful  as  ever,  compelling  us  to  for- 
get, when  with  him,  that  he  was  ill  and  dying.  He  rarely 
alluded  to  his  illness ;  answered  to  our  inquiries,  that  he  was 
well  or  very  nearly  well ;  talked  of  matters  and  things  in 
general,  and  of  his  plans  for  the  church,  for  his  people,  as 
if  nothing  ailed  him,  and  really  made  one  feel  that  his  suf- 
ferings were  but  trifling.  He  would  have  no  one  afflicted 
on  his  account ;  and  up  to  the  Saturday  previous  to  his 
death  sat  in  his  usual  place,  talked  in  his  usual  lively  and 
brilliant  strain,  and  the  stranger  admitted  to  his  table  would 
not  have  dreamed  that  he  was  not  in  his  usual  health.  And 
yet,  none  of  this  time  was  he  free  from  suffering.  For 
nine  months  he  had  not  lain  down,  and  had  no  means  of 
resting  himself  but  in  changing  from  one  chair  to  anothei'. 

They  who  knew  him  were  not  surprised  that  he  bore  his 
long,  tedious,  and  painful  illness  without  a  single  complaint, 
a  single  murmur,  and  that  he  manifested  never  the  least 
impatience,  but  exhibited  throughout  the  whole  the  most 
perfect  gentleness  and  resignation  ;  for  they  expected  no 
less.     He  felt  that  suffering  was  good  for  him,  and  he  was 
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thankful  for  it.  If  needed  as  a  purgatory,  it  was  better  to 
have  it  liere  than  liereafter ;  if  not  so  needed,  it  would  only 
afford  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  larger  stock  of  merit. 
Death  had  and  could  liave  no  terrors  for  him.  To  our  re- 
mark, in  the  early  stages  of  his  sickness,  that  we  were  un- 
able to  look  upon  death  as  a  thing  to  be  dreaded,  he  mildly 
rebuked  us,  and  replied,  "It  is  a  great  thing  to  die"  ;  but 
when  the  opinion  of  the  pliysicians  was  communicated  to 
him,  that  his  disease  must  prove  fatal,  he  exhibited  not  the 
least  emotion,  not  the  slightest  change  of  look,  tone,  or 
manner.  He  said  his  own  opinion  was  different,  but  it  was 
best  to  act  as  if  it  were  not.  He  subsequently  rallied,  and 
many  thouglit  he  would  recover ;  those  who  saw  him  daily, 
and  knew  the  nature  of  his  disease,  thought  otherwise.  But 
when  he  was  taken  down  for  the  last  time,  on  Saturday  pre- 
vious to  the  Tuesday  on  which  he  died, — when  it  was  evi- 
dent to  all  tliat  liis  departure  was  at  hand,  and  Bishop  Fitz- 
patrick  told  him  that  hope  was  gone,  and  he  nmst  die,  he 
exhibited  no  more  emotion  than  on  the  former  occasion. 
He  simply  replied,  calmly  and  in  his  usual  tone,  "In  the 
name  of  God,  then,  let  us  prepare."  He  recollected  him- 
self for  a  few  moments,  and  then  made  his  confession  and 
received  the  last  sacraments.  From  that  time  till  Tuesday 
forenoon,  his  sufferings  were  great  and  almost  unremitted, 
but  he  bore  them  without  a  murmur,  without  a  groan ;  was 
cheerful  as  usual,  and  consoled  those  of  his  children  around 
liim  as  long  as  tlie  power  of  speech  remained. 

Of  his  truly  edifying  death  we  cannot  speak  in  detail.  It 
was  what  was  to  have  been  expected  from  his  life.  He  re- 
tained his  faculties  and  his  recollection  to  the  last  moment. 
He  knew  the  change  that  was  taking  place,  but  it  did  not 
take  him  by  surprise.  All  his  life  liad  been  but  a  prepara- 
tion for  it,  yet  he  made  all  the  acts  and  preparations  the 
time  and  the  occasion  required.  He  who  had  never  left 
him,  who,  through  all  his  sickness,  had  nursed  him  with  the 
tender  affection  of  the  son  and  the  tenderer  charity  of  the 
Christian,  stood  by  him,  whispering  suitable  aspirations  in 
his  ear,  which  he  repeated  after  him  His  last  words  were, 
"  In  te,  Domine,  speravi,  oion  coiifundar  in  (Bternumr  As 
he  repeated  the  words,  half  formed,  the  agony  seized  him ; 
he  stretched  forth  his  hands  as  if  for  absolution  and  the  last 
indulgence,  which  were  given ;  some  one  thought  they 
heard  him  respond,  '•'' Amen''''  j  the  agony  was  over;  the 
spirit  was  emancipated,  and  its  joy  was  reflected  on  that 
countenance  which  had  been  so  dear  to  us  all. 
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We  have  nothing  more  to  add.  His  monument  is  in  the- 
grateful  recollections  of  his  people,  whom  he  fed  with  the 
bread  of  life,  and  governed  with  equal  affection  and  wisdom 
for  over  twenty  years.  Everywhere  in  his  diocese  we  may 
read  the  proofs  of  his  paternal  solicitude,  his  wisdom  and 
energy,  his  devotion  to  the  people  of  his  charge,  and  of  his 
having  lived  and  labored  with  no  thonght  but  for  the  greater 
glory  of  God,  and  the  advancement  of  the  church.  He  has 
stamped  his  character  on  his  diocese,  and  his  influence  will 
continue  to  be  felt  till  that  day  comes  when  the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
be  dissolved.  He  found  his  diocese  with  only  three  small 
churches,  and  one  priest ;  he  leaves  it  with  nearly  fifty 
churches,  and  as  many  priests.  His  flock  was  poor,  small, 
and  scattered ;  his  means,  saving  his  paternal  inheritance, 
all  of  which  he  expended  for  the  church,  were  to  be  created. 
Yet  he  succeeded  in  creating  them,  and,  to  no  small  extent,, 
in  providing  for  the  wants  of  his  diocese.  He  relieved  the 
poor,  paid  especial  attention  to  the  education  and  traintng 
of  the  young,  and  finally  crowned  his  well-spent  life  with 
the  erection  of  that  noble  monument  to  his  love  of  learning 
and  his  zeal  for  his  people,  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
at  Worcester,  destined  to  be,  if  the  youngest,  yet  the  first, 
of  the  noble  literary  institutions  of  New  England,  and 
where  the  grateful  student  long  shall  kneel  at  his  tomb,  and 
pray  that  he  may  be  like  him,  and  his  last  end  like  his. 

His  remains,  on  the  Thursday  after  his  death,  were  car- 
ried in  procession,  an  immense  concourse  of  people  follow- 
ing, from  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross  to  the  railroad 
depot,  from  there  on  the  cars  to  the  College  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  Worcester,  where  they  were  deposited  agreeably  to 
his  wish  and  his  special  request.  Requiescat  in  pace.  Take 
him  all  in  all  he  was  such  a  man  as  heaven  seldom  vouch- 
safes us.  It  will  be  long  before  we  look  upon  his  like  again. 
But  he  has  been  ours ;  he  has  left  his  light  along  our  path- 
ways ;  he  has  blessed  us  all  by  his  pure  example  and  his 
labors  of  love,  and  we  are  thankful.  We  bless  God  that 
he  gave  him  to  us :  we  bless  God  that  he  has  seen  fit  to  re- 
move him  from  his  labors  to  his  rest. 

Not  Catholics  alone  wept  his  removal.  Our  whole  city 
seemed  to  feel  that  one  of  her  firmest  supports  was  taken 
away.  Religious  differences  and  prejudices  for  the  moment 
were  huslied^  for  it  was  felt  that  God  was  speaking.  The 
conduct  of  our  citizens  during  his  sickness  and  the  funeral 
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•solemnities  was  what  we  expected  from  Bostom'ans,  and  in- 
duced many  a  regret  that  they  are  not  more  generally  mem- 
bers of  that  cliurch  wliich  alone  can  exalt  their  proverbial 
philanthropy  into  charity,  and  give  to  their  benevolence  and 
energy  a  direction  safe  for  themselves  and  glorious  for  hu- 
manity. 

Bishop  Fen  wick  is  succeeded  by  his  former  coadjutor,  the 
Right  Reverend  John  Bernard  Fitzpatrick,  a  native  Bos- 
tonian,  born  November  1.  1812.  He  received  his  early  ed- 
ucation in  the  public  schools  of  this  city  ;  he  made  his  hu- 
manities and  philosophy  at  Montreal,  Canada,  and  his  the- 
ology at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris.  He  was 
selected  by  Bishop  Fenwick  to  succeed  him,  and  we  may  be 
permitted  to  trust  that  not  all  of  the  father  we  have  lost 
will  disappear  in  the  one  we  have  found.  Long  may  his 
life  be  spared  to  us,  and,  when  called  to  the  reward  of  his 
labors,  may  he  be  followed  by  the  tears  and  benedictions  of 
his  people !  The  church  is  now  lirmly  established  in  this 
diocese  ;  the  principal  obstacles  have  been  overcome  ;  and  its 
course  will  be  constantly  onwai'd,  if  Catholics  are  only  care- 
ful to  practise  the  requirements  of  their  holy  religion. 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1874] 

Mr.  Kehoe  has  been  very  successful  in  collecting  the 
scattered  writings  of  the  late  eminent  Archbishop  of  New 
York,  and  placing  them  within  the  reach  of  the  general 
public ;  but  he  would  have  more  fully  discharged  his  duties 
as  editor  if  he  had  added  more  copious  notes,  explanatory  of 
the  several  historical  events  and  occasions  which  called  them 
forth,  or  the  exigencies  they  were  intended  to  meet.  The 
volumes  would  thus  have  contained  a  very  complete  history 
of  the  church  in  New  York,  we  might  almost  say  in  the 

*  Complete  works  of  t7ie  Most  Rev.  .John  Hughes,  D.  D.,  Arcbbisliop 
of  New  York.  Comprisins;  liis  Sermons,  Letters,  Lectures,  Speeches, 
etc.,  carefully  compiled  from  the  best  sources,  and  edited  by  Lawrencb 
Kbfoe.     New  York:     1873. 
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United  States,  from  1838  to  1864.  But  tins  would  have  re- 
quired no  little  labor,  and  would  have  swollen  the  volumes 
to  an  immoderate  size  ;  yet  we  hope  it  will  be  done  before 
it  is  too  late. 

Archbisliop  Hughes  was  a  man  of  action  rather  than  a 
man  of  study,  and  he  kept  his  eyes  open  to  almost  every 
movement  at  home  or  abroad  that  seemed  liicely  to  affect,  in 
any  degree,  favorably  or  unfavorably,  Catliolic  interests.  We 
have  had  amoni;-  our  prelates  closer  students,  more  accom- 
plisiied  scholars,  more  learned  doctors,  profounder  theolo- 
gians, but  we  have  known  none  among  them  who  sm'passed 
him  in  energy  of  character  and  bold  and  decided  action.  His 
action  might  not  always  seem  judicious  to  his  episcopal 
brethren,  nor  did  it  always  meet  in  all  respects  their  ap- 
proval ;  but  his  activity  was  great  and  ceaseless,  and  extended 
to  every  thing  that  could  affect  the  public  interests  of  Cath- 
olics. His  mind  was  broad  and  comprehensive,  and  he 
seemed  to  labor  especially  to  gain  for  the  church  a  public 
recognition  and  position  in  the  country,  which  she  was  en- 
titled to  indeed,  but  had  not  hitherto  enjoyed.  He  appeared 
to  believe  in  political  agitatiou,  and  to  aim,  by  the  aid  of 
Catholic  votes,  to  force  the  legislature  to  recognize  and  pro- 
tect the  equal  rights  of  Catholics  :  and  consequently,  to 
those  outside,  he  seemed  to  be  a  politician  using  his  power 
over  his  people  as  a  Catholic  bishop  to  gain  political  ascen- 
dency for  his  church.  Hence  he  accidentally  strengthened 
their  false  pretence,  that  the  chnrch  is  simply  a  political 
body  aiming  at  political  power,  the  most  formidable  objec- 
tion urged  in  our  times  against  her.  Yet  this  was  unjust  to 
the  illustrious  prelate.  He  undoubtedly  did  labor  to  secure 
to  Catholics,  through  political  or  legislative  action,  the  prac- 
tical enjoyment  of  the  equal  rights  and  freedom  of  conscience 
guarantied  to  them  by  the  constitution,  but  which  an  unjust 
and  tyrannical  anti-Catholic  public  opinion  denied  them,  as 
it  does  still ;  but  he  asked  only  justice  and  equality,  and  jus- 
tice and  equality  to  Catholics  mean,  in  the  minds  of  non- 
Catholics,  the  political  ascendency  of  Catholics.  These  non- 
Catholic  countrymen  of  ours  cannot  believe  that  they  stand 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  Catholics,  unless  they  have  the 
power  to  govern,  oppress,  and  enslave  them.  They  are  equal 
only  when  they  are  superior. 

Protestants  can  never  understand  that  the  same  laws  may 
bear  very  unequally  on  them  and  on  Catholics.  The  general 
law  with  regard  to  church  property,  which  regards  the  parish 
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as  the  unit,  or  as  complete  in  itself,  works  no  injury  to  Prot- 
estants, for  with  them,  unless  the  Methodists  form  an  excep- 
tion, the  parish  or  congregation  is  the  unit.  But  with 
Catholics  the  case  is  very  different.  With  Catliolics  the  unit 
is  the  diocese,  not  the  parish  or  conorregation,  and  the  tem- 
porajities,  according  to  the  law  of  the  "church,  are  held  and 
administered  by  the  spiritual  authority,  whether  that  of  the 
bishop  or  of  the  bishop  and  his  chapter,  not  by  the  laity,  as 
with  Protestants.  In  the  law  which  vests  the  temporalities 
of  the  church  in  the  hands  of  lay  trustees  chosen  by  the  con- 
gregation, there  is  no  violation  or  oppression  of  conscience 
in  the  case  of  Protestants  ;  but  in  the  case  of  Catholics  it  is 
far  otherwise,  for  it  conflicts  with  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  church.  The  public-school  hiw  is  open  to  a  similar 
objection.  Nothing  can  be  more  equal  on  its  face,  or  more 
unequal  or  unjust  in  its  operation.  It  works  no  violence  to 
the  conscience  of  Protestants,  for  they  have  no  conscience 
against  recognizing  the  state  as  educator — so  long  as  they 
can  control  the  state,  and  they  have  really  no  concrete  re- 
ligion or  morality  which  they  hold  to  be  the  basis  of  all 
sound  public  or  private  education  ;  but  Catholics  are  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  the  state  as  educator,  and  hold  edu- 
cation to  be  exclusively  the  function  of  the  church.  They 
are  conscientiously  opposed  to  separating  secular  education 
from  religious  instruction  and  discipline";  they  have  a  con- 
crete, specific,  and  definite  religion,  opposed  to  the  vague 
generalities  and  al)stractions  of  the  sects  that  recognize  no 
religion  in  particular,  "  and  assert  at  best  only  a  common 
Christianity,"  which  is  equivalent  to  no  Christianity  at  ail. 
They  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  public  schools  for 
their  children.  Tiiey  cannot  with  a  good  conscience  send 
theii-  ciiildren  to  them,  and  yet  they  are  taxed  their  quota 
and  their  rightful  proportion  of  the  public  school  funds  to 
support  them.     Is  not  tliis  unequal  and  unjust? 

Now  it  must  be  manifest  to  all  right-minded  persons,  that 
the  archbishop,  in  warring  against  these  and  similar  wrongs 
done  to  his  church  and  people,  and  in  striving  to  secure  the 
equality  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  the  constitution  or 
fuTidamental  law  of  the  state,  did  not  travel  beyond  the 
sphere  of  his  duty  as  a  Catholic  bishop,  and  by  no  means 
justified  the  senseless  charge,  that  he  was  grasping  at 
political  power,  so  persistently  made  against  him.  Of  his 
boldness,  energy,  and  perseverance  in  asserting  the  rights  of 
Catholics,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  jnst  as  little  of  the  ex- 
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traordinarj  influence  he  wielded  even  over  non-Catholics  in 
his  day.  As  long  as  he  lived,  he  was  a  power  in  the  land, 
and  a  power  that  politicians  and  statesmen  felt  that  they 
must  reckon  with.  Whether  his  measures  or  methods  were 
always  the  wisest  or  most  judicious  possible,  it  is  not  within 
our  province  to  decide  or  even  to  inquire.  We  know  that 
he  filled  a  lar2:e  space  in  the  public  mind,  and  that  he  gave 
in  his  own  diocese,  perhaps  far  beyond  it,  a  position  to  the 
church  and  to  Catholics  w-hich  they  had  never  before  occu- 
pied in  this  heretical  and  infidel  country,  and  which  they 
have  hardly  maintained  since  his  death.  In  his  own  diocese 
he  overawed  and  rendered  comparatively  harmless  both  the 
so-called  ISTative  American  and  Know-Nothing  parties,  and 
effectually  protected  his  people  from  tiieir  wild  fanaticism. 
The  archbishop  was  supposed  to  be  fond  of  power,  and 
he  certainly  watched  with  a  jealous  eye  every  individual  or 
combination  of  individuals  that  threatened  to  become  too 
strong  for  him  to  control.  He  would  suffer  no  one  among 
Cathohcs  to  acquire  an  independent  power.  But,  though 
we  personally  suffered  from  the  jealousy  with  which  he 
guarded  his  own  authority,  and  perhaps  had  some  right  to 
feel  aggrieved  at  his  occasional  public  criticisms,  we  are 
sure  that  he  was  not  moved  by  any  inordinate  love  of 
power,  or  by  any  thing  but  his  clear  conviction,  and  let  us 
add,  just  conviction,  of  the  danger  of  the  growth  of  any 
power  in  a  diocese  too  strong  for  its  ordinary  to  control,  or 
which,  if  assuming  the  attitude  of  opposition,  might  create 
embarrassment  for  authority.  On  this  point  his  experience 
had  made  him  extremely  sensitive,  and  so  sensitive,  it  is 
possible,  as  sometimes  to  lead  him  to  suspect  individuals  un- 
necessarily, but  from  no  vulgar  principle  or  motive.  He 
knew  a  bishop's  authority  in  his  diocese,  which  he  holds  by 
the  grace  of  God  and  the  appoi-ntment  of  the  Holy  See, 
cannot  be  resisted  or  impeded  without  the  gravest  injury  to 
religion,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  bishop  to  maintain 
his  "authority  against  all  opposition,  and  at  all  hazards,  and 
to  see  that  it  is  duly  respected  by  all,  cleric  or  laic,  under 
his  charge.  He  is  appointed  to  govern.,  and  though  he  is  re- 
quired by  the  law  of  Christ  to  govern  as  a  father,  or  as  the 
shepherd  his  flock,  he  is  nevertheless  required  to  govern  ; 
and  the  history  of  the  church  shows  that  far  more  evil  re- 
sults from  the  neglect  of  prelates  to  exert  their  _  full  au- 
thority, than  from  tlieir  too  strenuous  assertion  of  it.  Bet- 
ter, in  government,  to  be  too  rigid  than  too  lax.  Discipline 
must  be  rigidly  maintained,  or  ruin  ensues. 
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The  archbishop,  knowing  that  his  flock  was  composed  of 
the  faithful  of  various  nations,  was  extremely  vigilant  to 
suppress  the  first  symptom  of  a  tendency  among  them  to 
divide  according  to  their  respective  nationalities,  and  tliough 
the  Catholics  of  American  origin  were  the  vp'eakest  and  least 
numerous  portion  of  his  flock,  he  was  especially  severe 
against  any  union  or  movement  among  them  apparently  de- 
signed to  carrj'  their  own  nationality  into  the  church. 
There  was  at  one  time  a  small  club  in  this  city,  composed  of 
priests  and  laymen,  chiefly  neo-Americans  or  sons  of  foreign- 
born  parents,  supposed  to  have  some  such  object  in  view, 
and  we  ourselves  were  made  to  suffer  not  a  little,  for  our 
supposed  connection  witli  it,  and  presumed  intention  of 
making  the  Review  the  organ  of  an  American  party  among 
Catholics.  What  the  real  purpose  of  the  club  was,  we  never 
knew ;  we  were  never  a  member  of  it,  and  never  met  with 
it  bnt  once,  and  then  only  as  an  invited  guest.  We  never 
dreamed  of  forming  an  American  party  in  the  church,  and 
never  united  with  those  who  demanded  a  native-born  clergy, 
for  it  was  always  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us  where  a 
bisliopor  priest  wasborn  or  to  what  nationality  he  belonged, 
if  he  understood  the  wants  of  his  diocese  or  of  his  mission, 
since  we  always  held  the  church  superior  to  all  distinctions 
of  race  or  nation.  All  we  ever  contended  was  that  an 
American  on  his  conversion  to  the  church  is  not  required 
by  his  religion  to  renounce  his  American  nationality,  and 
that  foreign  nationalities,  domiciled  on  American  soil,  should 
freat  his  nationality  with  respect,  not,  as  we  sometimes 
found  them  doing,  with  contempt. 

The  question  was  raised  by  the  organization  of  the  Native 
American  and  Know-Nothing  parties,  and  we  as  a  Catholic 
publicist  had  to  meet  it,  and  we  aimed  to  meet  it  without 
denying  our  own  nationality,  or  confessing  ourselves  a  for- 
eigner in  our  native  country,  as  also  without  offending  the 
susceptibihties  of  any  foreign-born  Catholic.  The  question 
is  now  out  of  date ;  for  the  struggle  now  is  not  to  vindicate 
the  right  of  Americans  to  remain  Americans  after  conver- 
sion, but  to  prevent  foreign-born  Catholics  and  their  children 
born  here  from  americanizing  too  rapidly,  and  thus  in  a 
great  measure  losing,  with  tlieir  old  national  customs'  and 
usages,  the  rich  virtues  of  their  Catholic  ancestors.  The 
archbishop  was  undoubtedly  right  in  suppressing,  by  the 
weight  of  his  character  still  more  than  by  his  episcopal 
authority,  the  flrst  symptom  of  an  American   party  among 
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Catholics,  but  he  misapprehended  us,  and  some  of  onr  cleri- 
cal friends,  when  l)e  supposed  that  we  wished  to  form  such 
a  party,  or  that  we  aimed  at  any  thini;  more  than  to  assert 
that  an  American,  althouo;h  a  Catholic,  has  as  o-ood  ri£:ht  to 
be  an  American  in  America,  as  an  Irishman  has  to  be  an 
Irishman  in  Ireland,  or  a  Frenchman  to  be  a  Frenchman  in 
France,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  foreio;n  settlers  in  the 
country,  naturalized  or  not,  to  recognize  and  respect  that 
risjht.  We  therefore  refused  to  defend  our  Catholic  popu- 
lation against  the  Know-Nothing  and  Native  American 
parties,  by  separating  ourselves  from  our  countrymen,  in  so 
far  as  American,  or  by  renouncing  our  American  national- 
ity ;  for  that  would  have  served  only  to  confirm  the  charge 
against  the  church,  namely,  that  one  cannot  be  a  Catholic 
and  a  loyal  American,  which  these  parties  brought  against 
her.  The  question,  in  the  form  in  which  it  came  up  in  1854 
and  1855,  is  antiquated  now,  but  were  it  to  come  up  anew, 
we,  probably,  should  avoid  some  expressions  we  used  for- 
merly, but  we  should  meet  it  substantially  in  the  same  man- 
ner, though  less  gravely  ;  for  we  see  more  clearly  now  than 
we  did  then,  that  the  charge  is  a  mere  pretext,  and  not  seri- 
ously made  by  the  leaders  of  our  anti-Catholic  countrymen. 

It  would  be  the  basest  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholic  American  to  entertain  any  prejudice  against  foreign- 
born  Catholics,  whether  cleric  or  laic,  for  it  is  to  them  prin- 
cipally that  we  owe  the  upbuilding  and  extension  of  Catho- 
licity in  our  country.  We  would  not  withhold  the  meed  of 
praise  from  those  old  American  Catholics  who  held  fast  to 
the  faith  and  sustained  it  when  to  be  a  Catholic  was  to  in- 
cur almost  universal  odium ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  growth  of  Catholicity  with  us  began  with  the  more  re- 
cent migration  hither  of  foreign  Catholics,  and  their  settle- 
ment in  the  country.  Yery  few  of  our  bishops  and  clei'gy 
have  been  of  the  old  American  stock,  and  certainly  the 
most  energetic  and  efficient  laborers  in  the  American  vine- 
yard, whose  toil,  privations,  and  sacrifices  God  has  so  richly 
blessed,  have  nearly  all  come  to  us  from  old  Catholic  na- 
tions. We  are  debtors  to  every  nation  in  Europe,  princi- 
pally to  France,  Ireland,  and  German3^  We  do  not  find 
that  native  American  priests  are  a  whit  more  successful 
or  more  acceptable  than  foreign-born  priests.  There  is  no 
reason  for  demanding  an  exclusively  native-born  clergy. 

In  all  ages  of  the  church  her  most  formidable  enemy  has 
been  nationalism,  that  is  to  say,  gentilism,  in   some  one  or 
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other  of  its  various  forms :  that  is,  again,  the  city  of  the 
world,  in  the  language  of  St.  Augustine,  set  up  over  against 
the  city  of  God.  The  demand  for  a  national  clergy,  when- 
ever and  wherever  made,  is  prompted,  not  by  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  but  the  spirit  of  Satan,  who  governs  in  the  city  of 
the  world.  In  the  city  of  God  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  gen- 
tile, neither  Greek  nor  barbarian.  In  the  spiritual  order  all 
national  distinctions  are  effaced,  as  also  all  distinctions  of 
race  or  complexion,  of  noblemen  and  simple  men,  of  rich 
and  poor,  and  of  bond  and  free.  These  distinctions  obtain  in 
the  city  of  the  world,  but  cannot  enter  the  city  of  God. 
The  New  Testament  recognizes  no  such  virtue  as  patriot- 
ism, the  highest  virtue  known  to  the  gentile  world.  In 
so  far  as  love  of  country  is  subordinated  to  the  love  of 
God,  it  is  a  natural  virtue  and  not  censurable,  but  it  is  never 
in  itself  a  distinctively  Christian  virtue,  any  more  than  is 
the  natural  love  of  husband  and  wife,  or  of  parents  and 
children.  The  demand  for  a  national  church  or  a  national 
clergy  is  anti-Catholic,  for  it  is  a  demand  that  the  city  of  God 
should  be  modelled  after  and  subordinated  to  the  city  of  the 
world.  We,  who  have  always  opposed  Catholicity  to  na- 
tionalism, and  held  that  the  church  as  the  spiritual  order, 
is  above  all  national  or  race  distinctions,  and  supreme 
over  all  men  and  nations,  never  could  have  so  far  forgotten 
our  logic  as  to  join  in  any  demand  of  the  sort. 

We  hope  we  shall  be  pardoned  these  references  to  matters 
on  which  it  was  supposed  at  the  time  that  there  was  a  mis- 
understanding between  us  and  our  venerable  archbisho]), 
and  which  unpleasantly  affected  our  standing  as  a  Catholic 
publicist.  We  were,  on  other  questions,  especially  on  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  as  a  war  measure,  not  in  accord 
with  the  archbishop.  He  wrote  or  dictated  in  the  Metro- 
politan Record  a  severe  criticism  on  an  article  of  ours,  en- 
titled Slavery  and  the  War,  opposing  the  policy  we  recom- 
mended, but  which  the  government  found  itself  ultimately 
oblio;ed  to  adopt.  He  hoped,  with  his  old  friend  William 
H.  Seward,  secretary  of  state,  that  the  war  could  be  ended 
and  the  Union  saved  without  disturbing  in  the  states  that 
seceded  the  relation  of  master  and  slave.  We  thought  dif- 
ferently (and  were  riglit,  as  the  event  proved),  if  the  war 
was  to  go  on  ;  yet  we  could  not  maintain  our  Catholic  stand- 
ing against  the  weight  of  the  archbisiiop's  intiuence.  We 
complain  not  of  this,  for  it  was  fitting  that  his  authority 
should  be  sustained,  though  the  question  was  mainly  politi- 
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cal  and  national,  not  religious,  and  one  in  which  we  were 
free  to  follow  onr  own  convictions.  The  archbishop  once 
said  to  us,  "I  will  suffer  no  man  in  my  diocese  that  I  can- 
not control.  I  will  either  put  him  down  or  he  phall  put  me 
down."  We  do  not  object  to  the  principle ;  no  bishop 
should  suffer,  if  able  to  prevent  it,  the  rise  wnthin  his 
jurisdiction  of  any  power, in  opposition  to  his  authority,  too 
strong  for  him  to  control.  We  suppose  he  regarded  us  not 
unlikely  to  become  dangerous,  and  therefore  felt  it  his  duty 
"  to  put  us  down,"  though  we  do  not  think  we  were  ever 
powerful  enough,  however  ill-disposed,  to  be  dangerous,  and 
we  know  that  we  were  never  capable  of  resisting  legitimate 
authority.  At  no  time  had  authority  to  do  more  than  to 
speak  in  its  own  name  to  be  obeyed,  and  obeyed  cheerfully. 
The  difficulty  was,  as  we  assured  the  cardinal  prefect  of  the 
Propaganda,  that  we  refused  to  recognize  as  the  voice  of 
authority  an  anonymous  article  in  a  newspaper.  The  arch- 
bishop was  somewhat  in  the  habit  of  exacting,  for  unsigned 
articles  in  a  public  journal,  the  obedience  due  only  to  hia 
pastoral  authority.  If  a  bishop  writes  as  a  journalist  we 
hold  he  waives  his  episcopal  authority,  and  places  himself, 
so  far,  on  a  par  with  other  journalists. 

Archbishop  Hnghes  wrote  much  for  the  journals.  He 
had  not  only  a  paper  of  his  own  devoted  to  Catholic  inter- 
ests, in  which  he  frequently  wrote  the  leading  editorial 
article,  but  he  entered  the  secular  journals,  sometimes  un- 
der his  own  and  sometimes  under  an  assumed  name,  in 
order  to  repel  attacks  on  himself  or  his  church,  and  to  vin- 
dicate the  equal  rights  of  Catholics.  His  articles  and  letters 
are  able,  adroit,  and  for  the  most  part  conclusive  against  his 
opponents.  In  vindicating  the  rights  and  inviolability  of 
conscience,  he  was  not  always  careful,  however,  to  distin- 
guish between  the  civil  rights  of  American  citizens,  and 
their  theological  or  spiritual  rights,  and  left  it  to  be  inferred, 
though  falsely  inferred,  that  man  has  the  right  before  God  • 
to  be  of  any  reliijion  he  chooses,  or  even  of  no  religion, 
which  would  absolve  heresy  and  infidelity  from  all  sinfulness 
or  moral  blame.  Before  the  state  or  civil  law,  in  this  coun- 
try at  least,  a  man  is  free  to  be  of  any  religion  he  pleases, 
and  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law  in  its  free  and 
full  enjoyment ;  but  before  the  moral  law,  before  God,  no 
man  has  the  right  to  be  of  any  religion  but  the  Catholic 
religion,  the  one  only  true  religion.  Heresy  and  infidelity  are 
not  civil  offences  in  this  country,  but  they  are  deadly  sins. 
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None  more  so.  There  may  be  cases  in  whicli  the  man  who^ 
adheres,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  through  invincible  ig- 
norance or  invincible  necessity,  to  a  heresy  or  to  unbelief, 
may  be  excused  from  the  sin  of  heresy  or  infidelity  ;  but 
no  one  can  be  saved  without  the  true  faith,  for  without  it 
there  is  no  remission  of  sins,  and  no  one  can  have  the  pos- 
itive virtue,  to  which  heaven  is  given  as  a  reward.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  the  archbishop  to  suppose  that  he  was 
either  ignorant  of  this  distinction  or  that  he  denied  it.  We 
know  personally,  from  his  own  lips,  that  he  was  theologi- 
cally as  intolerant  as  our  Review  had  ever  been,  and  that  is 
saying  enough.  But  having  in  his  various  controversies  to 
vindicate  only  the  civil  rights  of  Catholics  under  the  Amer- 
ican constitution  and  laws,  which  recognize  the  freedom  and 
equal  right  of  all  religions  in  the  civil  order,  he  was  not 
called  upon  to  discuss  the  rights  of  heresy  and  infidelity, 
or  their  character  in  the  moral  or  spiritual  order. 

In  reading  his  collected  writings,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  called  forth  by  the  circumstances  of  the  day  or  the 
hour,  we  are  strnck  with  the  immense  ditiiculties  that  had 
to  be  overcome  before  the  church  here  could  receive  her 
regular  organization,  discipline  be  introduced  and  carried 
out,  and  she  be  enabled  to  take  up,  so  to  speak,  her  regular 
march  to  the  conquest  of  souls  for  her  Lord.  The  greatest 
of  these  difficulties  did  not  come  from  without,  at  least  not 
the  most  vexatious.  There  were  not  a  few  refractory  priests 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  Catholics  in  the 
country,  and  not  a  few  of  the  laity  were  slow  in  learning 
that  the  democratic  principle  recognized  in  the  state,  and 
usually  confounded  with  liberty,  because  it  emancipates  the 
people  from  all  legitimate  authority  and  asserts  their  right 
to  do  collectively  whatever  they  please,  has  no  place  in  the 
constitution  and  government  of  the  church.  The  church 
has  her  own  constitution  and  laws,  and  her  own  ofiicers, 
whose  rights  and  powers,  derived  through  the  supreme  pon- 
tiff from  God,  are  independent  of  the  people,  and  are  the 
same  in  all  ages  and  nations,  whatever  the  forrn  of  civil 
government  adopted  or  maintained.  In  monarchical  states 
the  prince,  in  democratic  states  the  people,  that  is  the  laity, 
combat  this  independence  of  the  church,  and  ordinarily  in- 
sist on  having  a  voice  in  the  ecclesiastical  administration,  at 
least  in  the  management  of  the  church's  temporalities,  and 
always  are  there  found  priests,  and  sometimes  even  bishops, 
bO  forgetful  of  the  rights  as  well  as  the  duties  of  their  order, 
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.as  to  support  the  laical  pretensions  whether  of  princes  or  of 
people. 

The  laity  have  always  heen,  from  Ananias  and  Saphira 
down  to  our  own  times,  plow  to  learn  that,  while  free  to  _2:ive 
or  not  to  give  to  tlie  church  of  their  substance,  yet  when 
once  given,  it  is  no  longer  theirs ;  it  is  the  Lord's,  and 
]>asses  from  their  control.  Protestants,  recognizing  no  real 
church,  and  no  real  distinction  between  cleric  and  laic, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  do  not  need  to  learn  this  lesson,  and 
therefore  very  properly  retain  in  the  hands  of  the  laity  the 
proprietorship  and  management  of  the  goods  devoted  to 
religious  and  eleemosj-nary  purposes.  There  is  no  incon- 
gruity in  the  vestry  or  wardens  of  an  Episcopalian  congre- 
gation closing  the  door  of  their  meeting-house — church, 
they  call  it — against  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  for])id- 
ding  him  to  enter  within  its  walls;  for  an  Episcopalian 
bishop  has  no  autliority  to  govern,  and  in  no  sense  repre- 
sents the  spiritual  order,  even  in  his  own  diocese.  He  can 
perform,  when  invited  and  where  permitted,  certain  episco- 
pal functions,  but  he  is  little  else  than  a  figure-head,  and  the 
power  is  congregational,  vested  in  the  rector  and  wardens, 
or  in  the  wardens  alone.  But  for  Catholics  the  bishop  is 
the  church  in  his  diocese,  subject  to  no  lay  authority,  and 
responsible  only  to  the  supreme  pontiff;  and  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  bishop  is  to  be  separated  from  the  church. 

The  laity  intervened  in  the  government  of  the  church  in 
this  country  through  lay  trustees  chosen  by  the  congrega- 
tion, and  in  whom  all  church  property  was  vested.  The 
bishop  was  rendered  dependent  on  the  several  congregations 
of  his  diocese,  and  the  pastor,  instead  of  governing  his  con- 
gregation, M'as,  through  lay  trustees,  in  a  measure  governed 
by  them,  as  among  Protestants,  with  whom  the  sheep  govern 
the  shepherd.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  injury  done  to 
the  church  for  years  by  lay  trustees ;  and  the  archbishop  of 
New  York  fought  and  won  no  more  important  battle  than 
that  which  from  the  first  he  waged  against  the  system,  sub- 
stantially that  of  Bismarck  in  Germany.  By  his  boldness 
and  energy  he  put  it  down  in  his  own  diocese,  and  we  hear 
little  complaint  of  it  now  elsewhere.  It.  exists  in  name,  but 
only  in  such  form  as  to  be  unable  to  offer  any  obstacle  to 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  diocese.  The  bishop  and 
pastor  have  in  each  particular  congregation  in  the  several 
dioceses  of  this  state,  and  also  some  other  states,  the  power 
to  control  their  action,  as  well  as  to  appoint  or  displace  at 
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will  tlie  lay  iiieinbers  of  tiie  board.  The  spiritual  authority 
is  thus  rendered,  as  it  should  be,  independent  of  the  laitj 
in  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
schisms  are  now  rarely  attempted,  unity  of  action  is  se- 
cured, the  church  is  governed  by  her  own  laws,  and  religion 
prospers. 

How  far  the  archbishop,  by  his  writings  in  the  public 
journals,  contributed  to  soften  or  to  embitter  opposition 
from  without,  is  a  question  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  lis 
to  raise  or  to  discuss.  His  example  in  this  respect,  the  other 
bishops  and  archbishops  of  the  country  have  not  generally 
followed.  Some  of  them  doubt  its  expediency,  some  regard 
it  as  incompatible  with  the  episcopal  dignity,  and  prefer 
saying  what  they  deem  it  necessary  to  say  to  the  public  in 
the  form  of  ])astorals  or  mandements  addressed  to  the  people 
of  their  charge,  and  others  probably  have  no  taste  for  new^s- 
paper  controversy,  and  shrink,  as  much  as  possible,  from 
public  notoriety.  To  the  outside  public.  Archbishop  Hughes 
was  looked  upon  as  our  only  live  bishop,  and  as  embodying 
in  himself,  so  to  speak,  the  whole  Catholic  hierarchy  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  supposed  to  be  omnipotent  with  the 
whole  Catholic  population.  But  this  grew  out  of  the  fact 
that  his  name  was  more  frequently  seen  in  the  papers,  or 
appeared  more  prominently  before  the  public  ;  but  in  reality 
other  bishops,  wliose  names  were  seldom  mentioned  outside 
of  Catholic  circles  and  never  in  connection  with  politics, 
were  not  less  influential  than  he,  and  quite  as  eflicient  work- 
ers in_  their  own  sacred  vocation.  Not  always  do  they  who 
occasion  the  most  noise  or  attract  the  most  public  attention 
effect  the  most.  Yet  certain  it  is,  that  Archbishop  Hughes 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  efficient  prelates" the 
church  in  the  United  States  has  ever  had.  He  was  a  prel- 
ate of  lai'ge  views,  great  flrmness  and  decision  of  character, 
ceaseless  activity,  and  untiring  industry.  We  will  not  say 
he  never  made  any  mistakes,  or  nusjudged  the  time  for 
raising  and  discussing  certain  great  questions;  nor  will  we 
say  the  contrary.  Time  and  events  have  proved  that  he 
was  right  in  many  things  in  which  we  thought  him  wrong, 
or  at  least  injudicious,  at  the  time,  and  it  is  not  for  ug  to 
say  that  he  was  not  always  right,  wise,  and  judicious.  We 
are  laymen,  and  not  judges  of  episcopal  administration. 

Archi)ishop  Hughes  was  a  large-hearted  man,  a  man  of 
deep  and  earnest  feeling,  and  of  warm  and  tender  affections. 
He  was  severe  only  when  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  be  severe; 
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he  could  not  relax  discipline,  but  he  was  always  open  and 
ready  to  pardon  offences  against  himself,  and  to  give  the 
offender  a  new  chance.  He  was  a  true,  kind,  and  faithful 
friend,  and  we  remember,  and  as  long  as  we  live  we  shall 
remember  with  deepest  gratitude,  his  inauy  acts  of  kindness 
and  regard  shown,  for  years,  to  us  personally,  and  which,  we 
grieve  to  say,  we  did  not  sufficiently  appreciate  at  the  time. 
He  disapproved  in  later  years,  in  some  respects,  the  course 
of  the  Itevieiv,  as  did  many  other  prelates,  though  not  more 
than  we  ourselves  disapprove  it  now ;  but  he  never  treated 
us  harshly,  or  with  personal  unkindness.  He  was  not  one 
of  those  who  preferred  charges  against  us  to  the  Holy  See ; 
but  in  the  very  height  of  the  opposition  wrote  us  that  he 
had  written  to  Rome,  giving  the  Holy  See  assurance  of  his 
full  confidence  in  our  personal  orthodoxy.  We  mention 
this  fact  in  proof  of  his  generous  nature,  and  to  correct  an 
impression  entertained  at  the  time,  by  some  of  our  friends, 
to  the  contrary.  He  had  a  large  and  generous  nature,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  elements  of  a  great  man.  the  greatest  we 
have  ever  known ;  and  though  we  own  we  had  at  the  time 
unjust  prejudices  against  him,  for  his  treatment  of  others 
rather  than  of  ourselves,  we  felt,  when  told  of  his  death, 
that  Catholics  had  lost  a  protecting  power,  a  father  who 
could  shield  us  from  our  enemies.  We  felt  personally 
orphaned,  left  desolate,  and  helpless;  that  no  man  was  left 
us  who  could  lill  his  place,  and  act  his  part.  He  was,  what- 
ever his  imperfections,  a  providential  man  ;  he  did  a  great 
work,  was  an  honor  to  the  hierarchy,  and  a  glory  to  the  land 
of  his  birth. 

Of  his  writings  here  collected  in  two  goodly  volumes^ 
we  can  attempt  no  review.  They  are  well  known  to  the 
public,  and  have  been  already  adjudged.  "  I  hope,"'  said 
the  archbishop  to  \\q  d  propos  oi  Bisliop  England's  Works, 
then  just  collected  and  published,  "  that  no  one  will  venture, 
when  I  am  dead,  to  collect  and  publish  ray  various  writings. 
It  would  be  an  injustice  to  my  memory,  a  grave  injury  to 
my  reputation.  All  that  I  have  written  has  been  written 
hastily  to  meet  some  pressing  occasion,  and  is  crude  and 
unfinished.  I  have  written  nothing  which  I  wish  to  be  pre- 
served, or  by  which  I  am  willing  to  be  judged."  We  think 
he  undervalued  his  writings,  though  he  felt,  as  every  really 
able  writer  must  feel  in  looking  back  on  what  he  has  writ- 
ten, that  it  does  not  do  him  justice.  It  is  but  a  small  part, 
and  that  by  no  means  the  best  part  of  what  passes  in  the 
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mind  of  a  writer,  that  he  can  express  in  his  writings,  and 
every  writer  worthy  of  the  name  feels  tliat  his  happiest 
efforts  fall  infinitely  sliort  of  his  ideal,  and  express  only  the 
least,  and  perhaps,  the  least  worthy  part  of  himself.  Every 
really  great  man,  every  man  of  real  genius  as  an  author, 
reads  over,  if  read  over  he  can,  with  a  deep  feeling  of  hu- 
miliation, the  best  things  he  has  written,  even  when  not 
marred  by  the  errors  of  the  press.  The  archbishop  usually 
wrote  under  the  pressure  of  the  occasion,  and  when  the 
pressure  was  removed  and  the  natural  excitement  subsided, 
his  writing,  thought  it  had  effected  its  purpose,  seemed  to 
him  of  little  or  no  permanent  value.  We  cannot  accept 
his  estimate  of  his  own  writings,  they  all  have  at  least  a 
permanent  historical  value,  if  no  other,  and  much  other 
they  certainly  have. 

All  the  writings  of  Dr.  Hughes  indicate  a  writer  of  un- 
mistakable genius.  They  are  all  written  in  a  clear,  forcible, 
chaste,  and  dignified  style.  Their  diction  is  pure  and 
choice,  and  often  remarkably  felicitous.  The  author  was  an 
accomplished  rhetorician,  and  we  may  add,  as  all  who  ever 
heard  him  speak,  know  full  well,  a  graceful,  dignified,  and 
most  impressive  orator.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest,  most 
pleasing,  and  effective  preachers  we  have  ever  listened  to. 
Much  under  the  medium  size  in  fact,  he  always  left  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  far  above  it.  His  head  was  large,  his 
features  were  noble  and  masculine,  and  his  look  was  com- 
manding, even  majestic.  His  wit  as  a  writer  was  keen  and 
delicate,  but  his  logic  was  not  always  equal  to  his  rhetoric 
or  his  wit.  His  writings  were  popular,  eloquent,  and  effec- 
tive, but  not  remarkable  for  that  higher  logic  which  always 
seizes  the  ultimate  principle  on  which  depends  the  solution 
of  the  question  before  one ;  and  his  conclusions,  though 
valid  against  his  actual  opponents,  are  not  always  valid 
against  all  classes  of  objectors,  and  leave  something  to  be 
said  after  him. 

This  was  the  principal  defect,  as  we  regard  it,  of  the  il- 
kistrious  archbishop's  mind,  or  at  least  of  his  intellectual 
culture.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  practical  views  of 
all  questions,  and  of  acting  according  to  circumstances  In 
discnssing  a  question  he  rarely  states  distinctly  the  principle 
on  which  the  question  turns,  and  gives  it  only  in  his  practi- 
cal solution,  from  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  gather  it. 
In  this  respect  he  resembled  the  English  and  American 
Protestant  writers,  rather  than  the  higher  class  of  Catholic 
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autliors,  and  fails  sometimes  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
thoroughly  trained  Catholic  theologian  or  philosopher.  You 
cannot  readily  reduce  his  argument  to  its  principle,  but  are 
obliged  to  take  it  as  a  whole,  as  rhetorical  rather  tlian  as 
logical  He  was  not  what  is  called  a  suggestive  writer. 
He  enlightens  the  question  distinctly  before Tiim,  but  throws 
little  light  on  collateral  problems.  He  has,  so  to  speak,  no 
side  lights.  In  readino:  him  you  get  the  answer  to  the  direct 
question  discussed,  but  nothing  more,  no  principle  which 
enables  you  to  solve  various  kindred,  though  at  first  sight, 
unrelated  problems.  He  lias  in  this  the  advantage  of  being 
always  intelligible,  and  of  having  his  whole  tliought  and  its 
bearings  grasped  at  once,  for  there  is  no  more  in  it  than 
appears.  Such  a  writer  is  always,  in  no  objectionable  sense 
of  the  word,  a  popular  writer ;  while  those  we  call  suggestive 
writers,  who  seek  to  solve  all  particular  questions  by  the 
light  of  universal  or  ultimate  principles,  are  never  popular, 
and  are  appreciated  only  by  the  few  wdio  study  as  well  as 
read  them  ;  for  thei-e  is  more  in  them  than  appears  on  the 
surface,  and  more  than  the  ordinary  reader  ever  thinks  of 
looking  for. 

As  a  controvei'sialist  Dr.  Hughes  was  adroit,  diplomatic, 
and  subtile,  sometimes  too  sul)tile  and  refined,  and  puzzled 
and  silenced  his  opponent  without  absolutely  refuting  him, 
His  Oi'al  Discussion  with  Breckenridge,  especially  in  the 
part  in  which  he  undertakes  to  prove  that  Presbyterianism 
is  hostile  to  civil  liberty,  did  not  satisfy  us,  when  as  a 
Catholic  we  read  it:  we  accepted  the  proposition,  but  not 
for  the  reasons  assigned.  So,  in  the  Letter  to  General  Cass, 
vindicating  Catholics  from  the  charge  of  having  ever  op- 
pressed the  consciences  of  Protestants.  He  denies  the 
charge  on  the  groujid  that  conscience  is  interior,  what  is 
most  intimate  in  man,  and  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of 
external  violence  or  oppression.  Yet  he  had  himself  com- 
plained that  Protestant  powers  had  oppressed  the  con- 
sciences of  Catholics.  He  replied  to  the  charge  in  a  sense 
in  which  General  Cass  did  not  make  it.  The  charge  of 
course  was  false,  but  not  for  the  reason  the  archbishop  as- 
signed. There  is  and  can  be  no  conscience  against  God, 
and  conscience  is  oppressed,  and  its  freedom  violated  only 
when  one  is  forbidden  by  the  civil  law  to  conform  to  the 
law  of  God  infallibly  promulgated.  But  the  archbishop, 
we  suppose,  did  not  judge  it  wise  or  prudent  to  adopt  this 
line  of  defence;  for  it  was  dii-ectly  in  face  and  eyes  of  the 
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American  doctrine  of  tlie  liherty  of  conscience,  which  he 
seems  on  all  occasions  to  have  stndionsly  avoided  contradict- 
ing. The  syllabus  had  not  been  published  l)efore  his  last 
sickness,  which  was  to  terminate  in  his  lamented  death, 
though  Gregory  XYL  of  immortal  memory,  had  condemned 
in  one  of  his  encyclicals  the  false  doctrine  of  liberty  of 
consci'mce,  as  asserted  by  this  heretical  and  iiiHdel  age,  and 
defended  even  by  so-called  liberal  Catholics. 

We  accept  what  is  called  civil  toleration,  at  least  as  a 
necessity  of  our  times  and  country,  and  are  satisfied  where 
the  church  in  the  civil  order  is  placed,  as  with  us,  on  an 
equality  with  the  sects  ;  but  nothing  shall  induce  ns  ever  to 
defend  the  sects  as  having  any  rights  of  conscience  before 
God  or  against  his  church.  In  the  spiritual  order  heresy, 
inlidelity,  error,  have  no  rights,  whatever  they  may  have  in 
the  civil  order.  They  may  in  certain  cases,  as  we  have  said, 
be  excusable  through  invincible  ignorance  or  invincible 
necessity ;  but  every  one  is  morally  bound  to  believe  the 
truth,  to  obey  tlie  law  of  God,  and  to  have  a  good  consc'ienGe. 
We  know  no  error  more  fatal  to  the  soul  and  to  society 
itself  than  that  which  resolves  truth  into  each  man's  opin- 
ion of  what  it  is,  and  the  law  of  God  into  what  each  one 
for  himself  judges  it  to  be.  We  respect  and  defend  the 
real  liberty  of  conscience,  but  we  are  aware  of  no  error 
which  it  is  more  necessary  to  oppose  d  outrance  than  the 
false  doctrine  of  liberty  of  conscience,  only  another  name 
for  indifferentism,  which  our  age  and  country  so  generally 
profess. 

The  greater  part  of  the  archbishop's  writings  were  called 
forth  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and  have  a  per- 
manent value  as  historical  documents,  as  throwing  light  on 
the  difficulties  our  bishops  have  had  to  contend  with,  even 
down  to  the  present  moment,  and  the  severe  trials  tliey 
liave  had  to  undergo  in  order  to  place  the  church  in  the 
United  States  in  its  present  healthful  and  prosperous  con- 
dition. Their  trials  and  difficulties  are  not  yet  over,  and 
never  will  be  so  long  as  human  depravity  remains,  and  men 
retain  their  free-will.  But  we  think  they  have  been  les- 
sened, and  there  is  probably  no  country  in  which  the  church 
is  freer  and  her  pastors  have  more  to  encourage  or  more  to 
console  them,  than  in  these  United  States;  and  that  it  is  so 
is  due,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  to  no  one  man  more 
than  to  the  late  Most  Rev,  Dr.  Hughes,  the  lirst  archbish- 
op of  ISTew  York.     He  was  a  man  for  his  day,  and  for  the 
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important  city  in  which  was  his  see.  His  memory  will 
long  remain  in  the  church,  and  his  labors  will  only  be  the 
more  highly  appreciated  as  time  goes  on.  We  trust  that  he 
still  remembers  the  people  of  his  cliarge,  and  aids  them  by 
his  prayers  in  the  goodly  company  of  the  angels  and  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect. 

We  have  not  written  his  panegyric,  a  task  to  which  we 
are  not  competent ;  we  have  only  attempted  to  give  a  few 
traits  of  his  character,  chiefly  as  they  came  under  our  own 
personal  observation,  or  were  brought  out  by  our  personal 
relations  with  him.  We  were  no  blind  admirer  of  his  dur- 
ing his  life,  and  we  frankly  confess  that  we  often  did  him 
injustice  in  our  thoughts  and  words  too  freely  spoken.  We 
have  written  what  we  have  from  a  desire  to  repair  as  far  as 
possible  any  injustice  we  did  him,  as  well  as  to  show  our 
high  appreciation  of  his  character  in  its  external  relations. 
The  task  was  for  us  a  delicate  one,  for  it  is  well  known  that, 
though  we  never  fell  under  his  oflicial  censure,  we  did  fall 
under  the  lash  of  the  archbishop's  unofficial  criticism,  which 
was  not  at  all  pleasant,  and  the  perfect  candor  and  impar- 
tiality of  our  judgment  may  reasonably  be  distrusted.  But 
we  have  aimed  to  be  just,  and  we  certainly  cherish  the 
memory  of  the  late  archbishop  as  that  of  a  large-hearted 
man,  in  most  respects  an  eminently  great  man,  and  a  prel- 
ate of  rare  enei-gy  and  activity  untiringly  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  religion. 


ARCHBISHOP  SPALDING.* 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1874.] 

Rev.  J.  L.  Spalding  has  here  paid  a  most  affectionate 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  illustrious  uncle,  the  late  arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore,  and  given  us  a  book  of  rare  interest 
and  solid  merit.  In  reading  this  eloquently  written  and 
handsomely  printed  volume,  we  feel  a  deep  regret  that  so 
little  has  hitherto  been  done  by  Catholics  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  earlier  bishops  and  missionaries  who  labored 

*  Tlie  Life  of  the  Most  Rev.  M.  J.  Spalding,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  BaUir 
more.     By  J.  L.  Spalding,  S.  T.  L.     New  York:  1873. 
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long  and  wore  out  their  lives  in  planting,  amidst  tears  and 
privations,  the  faith  in  this  moral  wilderness ;  and  especial- 
ly we  regret  the  seantiness  of  the  materials  preserved,  at 
least  within  the  reacli  of  the  student,  for  the  early  history 
of  the  chureli  in  the  United  States.  Richard  H.  Clarke,  in 
his  Lwe.s  of  the  Deceased  Bishops,  has  done  sometliing  ;  but 
one  is  astonished,  after  reading  his  two  goodly  octavo  vol- 
umes, to  find  how  few  facts  he  has  been  able  to  rescue 
from  oblivion,  and  how  vague  and  indeterminate  are  the 
impressions  he  gives  us  of  the  individuality  of  the  several 
bishops  whose  lives  he  has  professedly  written.  Archbish- 
op Spalding,  in  his  Sketches  of  the  Early  Missionaries  of 
Kentucky  and  his  Life  of  Bishop  Flaget,  has  done  much, 
yet  the  facts  narrated  are  exceedingly  scanty,  almost  as 
scanty  as  in  general  they  are  in  the  text  of  Alban  Butler's 
Lives  of  the  Saints. 

The  Life  of  Archbishop  Spalding  is  less  barren  in  facts 
and  historical  and  biographical  details,  and  yet  it  would  be 
difficult  to  gather  from  it  the  history  of  tlie  church,  either 
of  Louisville  or  of  Baltimore,  during  his  successful  admin- 
istration of  eacli,  and  still  more,  a  distinct  and  lively  im- 
pression of  the  marked  individuality  of  the  illustrious  prel- 
ate himself.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  discip)lina  arcani 
seems  to  have  been  observed,  and  the  details,  which  would 
individualize  the  person  and  throw  light  on  the  events  of 
his  life  and  the  history  of  his  times,  are  either  suppressed 
or  vaguely  and  indistinctly  related.  There  appears  to  be 
too  great  caution  observed  not  to  blame  or  to  offend  any 
Catholic  party.  The  biographer  or  historian  tells  you  some- 
thing happened  between  certain  parties,  but  not  unfrequent- 
ly  refrains  from  naming  the  parties  or  telling  the  reader 
what  it  was.  This  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Either  tell  the 
whole  fact,  or  forbear  to  allude  to  it.  The  half-light  thrown 
•on  it  is  worse  than  total  darkness.  It  shows  a  want  of 
frankness  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  and  leaves  the  reader 
to  suspect  that  there  is  something  behind  that  it  will  not  do 
to  tell.  To  a  certain  extent  this  want  of  perfect  frankness 
this  fear  of  offending,  or  this  fear  of  giving  scandal,  de- 
tracts from  the  merits  of  this  admirably  written  Life,  and 
leaves,  by  its  reserve,  those  outside  to  fancy  that  we  Cath- 
olics are  a  secret  society,  and  have  matters  that  need  to  be 
hushed  up,  or  not  divulged. 

But  enough  of  this.  The  defects  in  our  biographical  and 
historical  literature  are  not  very  conspicuous  in  this  Life  of 
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Archbishop  Spalding.  Tlie  Caiholie  Mirror^  seldom  hap- 
py when  it  has  not  some  Avork  of  real  excellence  to  depre- 
ciate, or  some  naml)Y-pambv  work  of  no  merit  to  extol, 
complains  that  the  style  of  Father  Spalding's  Life  of  his 
nncle  is  too  oratorical  and  epigrannnatic  for  biography  ; 
but  we  confess  that  we  read  it  with  special  admiration  for 
its  style,  which  is  manly,  dignified,  and  unaffected  ;  clear, 
forcible,  chaste,  simple,  and  natural.  It  is  long  since  we 
have  read  so  well-written  a  book  by  any  American  author, 
and  we  regard  it  as  highly  creditable  to  our  American  lit- 
erature. It  proves  the  author  an  accomplished  literary 
man,  a  deep  and  earnest  thinker,  a  learned  and  enlightened 
theologian,  and  a  devoted  priest.  We  see  in  him  more 
than  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  we  read  in  the  boy,  and 
we  shall  be  greatly  disappointed,  if  he  does  not  more  than 
make  good  the  loss  of  his  distinguished  uncle.  His  book 
is  almost  the  only  biography  worthy  of  the  name  to  be 
found  in  our  American  Catholic  literature.  The  author 
shows  a  breadth  of  view,  a  depth  of  reflection,  a  knowledge 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  wants  of  modern  society,  of  the 
dangers  of  the  country,  and  the  real  issues  of  the  hour,  that 
promise  to  the  country  an  author  of  the  first  order,  and  to 
the  church  a  distinguished  servant  whose  memory  she  will 
long  cherish,  if  God  spares  him  life  and  health,  and  he  con- 
tinues as  he  has  begun. 

We  knew  the  late  Archbishop  Spalding  well  wdien  he 
was  bishop  of  Louisville,  and  we  had  in  him  for  j'cars  an 
efficient  and  highly  revered  friend,  to  whom  we  owe  a  last- 
ing debt  of  gratitude.  We,  however,  lost  his  friendship 
before  he  became  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  and  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  we  ever  recovei'ed  it.  We  corrected, 
in  a  note  to  one  of  his  articles  in  the  Review^  on  Education, 
an  error  of  fact  into  which  he  had  fallen  in  regard  to  the 
action  of  Isapoleon  IIL,  on  the  Law  of  Instruction  in 
France,  of  March,  1850.  Napoleon  he  regarded  at  that 
time  as  a  great  man,  and  as  sincerely  devoted  to  Catholic 
interests;  we,  either  better  informed  or  less  disposed  to  put 
our  trust  in  princes,  held  the  Nephew  of  his  Uncle  from 
the  first  to  be,  as  the  event  has  proved,  the  enemy,  not  the 
friend  of  the  church,  and  disposed  to  use,  not  serve  her. 
We  also  reviewed,  courteously  indeed  though  not  favorably, 
his  History  of  the  Protestant  Heformation.  W^e  thought 
it  superficial  and  rather  commonplace,  and  complained  that 
it  did  not  go  deep  enough  into  the  question,  and  give  us  the 
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real,  but  more  recondite  causes  of  tliat  disastrous  event. 
Perhaps  we  were  wrong.  He  certainly  resented  our  criti- 
cism, and  we  fear  never  pardoned  it.  To  crown  our  offence 
and  fill  up  the  measure  of  our  iniquity,  we  sided  with  the 
Union,  and  though  no  abolitionist,  advocated  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves  as  a  war  ineasui-e. 

Yet,  however  he  may  have  cooled  in  his  feelings  towards 
us,  or  forgotten  our  existence,  we  never  forgot'  his  mnnv 
acts  of  kindness  to  us,  or  ceased  to  revere  his  fraidc,  cordial, 
and  noble  character,  to  honor  liini  for  his  learning  and  abil- 
ity, his  singleness  of  i)urpose,  and  his  unwearied  activitv  in 
liis  high  vocation.     We  regarded  liim  as  a  fluent,  pleasing, 
and   graceful  writer,   but   not  remarkable   for  originality, 
depth,  or  vigor;  but  we  probably  underrated  him,  and  cer- 
tainly we  never  gave   him  credit  for  the  broad  and  just 
views  we  find  in  the  extracts  from  his  cori-espondence  in 
the  volume  before  us.     His  gentleness,  modesty,  humility, 
and  childlike  simplicity  most 'likely  deceived  us';  but,  judg- 
ing from  the  specimens  given  us  by  his  nephew,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  he  appears  much  greater  in  his  correspond- 
ence than  in  his  set  writings.     His  writings  which  we  read 
were  mostly  m  our  own  Hue,  that  is,  essays  and  reviews, 
and  though  we  i-eaarded   him,  with  the  exception  of  our 
old  friendly  enemy.  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  I.  White,  as  the  only 
Catholic  writer  we  knew  who  had    the   knack  of  writing 
proper  review  articles,  we  thought  him  too  diffuse  and  un- 
able to  condense  his  thoughts  within  a  reasonable  compass, 
and  less  exhaustive  of  his  subject  than   was  desirable.     We 
thought  him  wanting  in  concentration  and  vigor  of  thought, 
and  we  rarely  found  him,  what  we  prize  vei-y  hiijhly  in  a 
writer,  suggesting  more  than  he  actually  said,  and  it  was 
only  as  a  writer  that  we  did  or  had  any  right  to  judge  him. 
But  the  Life  proves  that  he  was  far  greater  than  we  t'liought. 
As  a  controversialist  the  archbishop  seldom  took  the  line 
which  had  been  marked  out  for  us,  and  to  which  our  own 
taste  and  judgment  inclined  us.      He  seemed  to  us  to  treat 
Protestants,  esi)ecially  if  Kentuckians  or  Marylanders,  with 
a  respect  which  our  Pi-otestant  education  and  experience 
had  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  feel.     AVe  had  no  con- 
fidence in  the   good  faith   of  Protestants  as  a  body,  and 
looked  upon  Protestantism,  long  before  we  were  admitted 
into  the  Catholic  communion,  as  a  puny  affair,  as  made  up 
mainly  of  cant  and  hypocrisy,  and  decidedly  antichristian. 
We  had  never,  after  the  age  of  twenty,  doubted  that  if  our 
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Lord  founded  any  church  at  all,  it  was  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  we  M'ere  for  years  rej^elled  from  investigating 
its  claims  by  finding  Catholics  treating  Protestants  as  Chris- 
tians, and  apparently  conceding  that  it  was  not  necessary 
for  them  to  become  united  to  the  church  in  order  to  be 
saved.  But  however  conciliating  we  thought  Dr.  Spalding, 
it  is  very  evident  from  the  volume  before  us  that  his  esti- 
mate of  Protestants  and  Protestantism  did  not  in  reality 
differ  very  widely  from  onr  own.  He,  in  fact,  though  more 
influenced  by  the  line  of  controversy  previously  adopted  by 
Catholics  in  this  country,  and  which  had  become  traditional, 
than  we,  a  neophyte,  and  without  the  responsibility  of  a 
charge,  were  or  could  be,  if  able  to  distinguish  at  all  be- 
tween the  traditions  of  Catholics  and  Catholic  tradition, 
counted  Protestantism,  professing  to  be  a  religion,  of  little 
importance,  and  saw  very  clearly  that  the  real  issue  of  the 
day  is  between  Catholicity  and  infidelity  or  rationalism. 
The  great  body  of  Protestants,  in  tiiis  country  at  least,  will 
rush  on  to  the  denial  of  Christianity  itself,  in  any  historical 
or  dogmatic  sense,  sooner  than  return  to  the  church  against 
which  the  reformers  protested. 

We  have  spoken  of  Archbishop  Spalding  as  a  writer  and 
a  controversialist.  It  hardly  becomes  us,  a  layman,  to  speak 
of  him  as  a  theologian  or  a  bishop.  He  made  his  theolog- 
ical studies  at  the  college  of  the  Propaganda  in  Rome,  and 
received  the  doctor's  cap  and  ring  after  maintaining  M'ith 
credit,  against  all  objectors,  two  hundred  and  fifty  theses 
taken  from  universal  theology  and  canon  law.  He  loved 
Rome,  had  a  great  affection  for  the  Italians,  and  we  pre- 
sume he  was  a  strong  anti-Gallican,  at  least  as  to  the  fourth 
of  tiie  four  Galilean  articles.  Whether  he  was  equally  anti- 
Gallican  in  relation  to  the  other  three  articles — and  it  by  no 
means  follows  from  his  Roman  education  that  he  was — we 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  His  nephew  tells  us  that  Gal- 
licanism  never  had  any  foothold  in  this  country,  which  we 
think  is  hardly  correct;  at  least,  his  statement  is  not  con- 
firmed by  our  experience.  Archl)ishop  Carrol,  Bishops 
Dubois  and  Brute,  were,  if  we  have  not  been  misinformed, 
very  decided  Gallicans,  and  we  have  yet  to  see  any  proofs 
that  Catholics  of  the  old  Maryland  stock  were  noted  for 
their  ultraniontanism.  Bishop  England,  the  first  bishop  of 
Charleston,  was  an  able  and  learned  man,  but  an  indifferent 
papist ;  inclined  at  least  to  regard  the  pope  as  restricted  in 
his  action  by  the  councils  and  canons  of  the  church,  and  his 
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autliority  as  analogous  to  that  of  a  president  of  the  United 
States.  He  allowed  himself  sometimes  to  abuse  the  pope 
hypothetically,  as  we  ourselves  have  heard  even  a  distin- 
guished Jesuit  father  do.  France  has  always  had  a  predom- 
inant influence  on  the  Catholic  mind  here,  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  it  was  not  till  after  the  larger  number 
of  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  France  iiad  repudiated  Galli- 
canism,  that  it  was  generally  repudiated  with  us.  Certain 
it  is,  that  when  we  became  a  Catholic  in  1844  we  found,  or 
thought  we  found,  many  more  Galileans  than  ultramontanes 
among  Catholics. 

The  essential  principle  of  Gallicanism,  as  we  understand 
it,  was  not  its  denial  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  but  in 
the  denial  of  his  spiritual  independence  and  supremacy  in 
the  government  of  the  church,  and  of  men  and  nations.  It 
subordinated  the  papacy  on  the  one  hand  to  the  episcopacy, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  temporal  order.  It  asserted  the  in- 
dependence of  secular  governments  in  face  of  the  church, 
or  of  the  temporal  order  in  face  of  the  spiritual,  which  was, 
in  principle,  to  emancipate  the  prince  or  the  state  from 
subjection  to  the  law  of  God,  and  therefore  favored  that 
gangrene  of  modern  society  which  we  call  political  atheism. 
The  infallibility  of  the  pope,  which  had  never  been  explic- 
itly defined,  was  denied,  because  otherwise  the  Gallicau 
princii)le  could  not  be  asserted,  since  the  popes  iiad  again 
and  again  condemned  it.  Now  what  we  found,  or  thought 
we  found,  was  not  that  Catholics  here  as  a  rule  formally 
denied  the  inerrancy  of  the  pope  when  speaking  ex  cathe- 
dra, but  that  they  very  generally  held  what  we  have  called 
the  essential  principle  of  Gallicanism.  Of  course,  no  Cath- 
olic held  formally  and  expressly  the  political  atheism  on 
which  Prince  Bismarck  and  the  Italian  and  Spanish  gov- 
ernments or  usurpations  pei'secute  the  church,  but  they  very 
generally  assjcrted  principles  Mdiich,  to  our  understanding  at 
least,  implied  it,  and  we  think  not  a  few  of  them  do  so  yet. 
The  boast  of  the  author  that  the  Catholics  of  this  country, 
especially  Catholics  of  the  old  Maryland  stock,  have  always 
been  free  from  all  taint  of  Gallicanism,  is  not,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  extends,  justilied  by  the  facts  in  the  case. 

The  archbishop,  it  is  evident  from  his  correspondence  as 
published_  by  his  nephew,  held  the  official  infallibility,  by 
divine  assistance,  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  when  teaching,  de- 
claring, or  detining  the  faith  or  matters  pertaining  to  faith, 
fur  the  universal  church,  and  wished  the  Council  of  the 
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Vatican  to  define  it.  hut  lie  wished  an  implhrii,  not  an  ex- 
plicit definition.  AYe  had  hoped,  before  the  assembling  of 
the  council,  that  tiie  question  would  not  be  raised  by  the 
fathers  assembled,  but  if  raised,  we  hoped  it  would  be  ex- 
plicitly defined,  for  it  had  already  been  implicitly  defined 
in  the  Council  of  Florence.  When  the  Council  of  the  Vat- 
ican assembled,  and  the  question  was  so  furiously  agitated 
outside  of  it,  and  such  violent  opposition  was  threatened  by 
Galileans,  or  the  party  of  the  sovereigns,  it  was  clear  to  us 
that  the  council  must  take  it  up  and  explicitly  define  it. 
Archbishop  Spalding  saw  this,  ceased  to  defend  the  via 
media  policy  he  had  at  first  favored,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  ardent  and  uncompromising  champions  of  the  explicit 
definition.  How  great  was  the  influence  he  exerted  we  are 
unable  to  say,  but  the  Life,  we  suspect,  exaggerates  it,  for 
the  definition  was  obtained  by  the  pi'edominating  influence 
of  no  one  man,  nor  of  any  number  of  men,  however  emi- 
nent or  powerful,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  moved  in 
the  council  and  determined  its  decision.  Archbishop  Spal- 
ding's influence  was  no  doubt  very  great,  but  it  was  not 
great  enough  to  carry  with  him  his  illustrious  colleagues  of 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  whom,  from  our  personal  inter- 
course with  them,  we  had  taken  to  be  among  the  most  de- 
cided anti-Gallicans  in  the  country,  not  less  so  than  the 
bishop  of  Boston,  or  the  bishop  of  Burlington. 

In  the  beginning  Archbishop  Spalding  headed  the  so- 
called  third  party,  on  whom  Dollinger  and  his  set,  includ- 
ing Count  Montalembert,  Lord  Acton,  and  the  late  Pere 
Gratry,  relied  to  defeat  what  was  called  the  Italian,  some- 
times the  Jesuit  faction  ;  but  when  he  saw  that  no  middle 
course  was  practicable  he  abandoned  that  party,  and  urged 
with  all  his  heart  and  soul  an  explicit  definition  of  the  papal 
infallibilit}^  Believing  a  definition  desirable,  in  which  re- 
spect he  from  the  first  dilt'ered  from  the  inopportunists, 
there  was,  when  the  tiers  parti  failed,  no  other  course  open 
to  him;  for  the  failure  to  assert  explicitly  the  papal  infalli- 
bility would  have  been,  under  the  circumstances,  as  Dol- 
linger and  German  professordom  well  knew,  its  implicit 
denial.  We  were  never  able  to  respect  the  first  position 
assumed  by  Archbishop  Spalding,  and  it  seemed  to  us  in- 
consistent with  his  naturally  frank  and  fearless  character. 
To  demand  a  definition,  and  yet  to  demand  that  it  be  made 
in  an  indirect  and  roundabout  w^ay,  seemed  to  us  hardly 
worthy  of  an  eminent  Catholic  prelate.     To  oppose  any 
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definition  at  all  as  inopportune,  inexpedient,  or  unnecessary 
was  an  intelH<;'il)le  and  a  defensible  position  ;  hnt  to  demand 
a  definition,  and  yet  oppose  an  explicit  definition,  seems  to 
us  wholly  untenable.  The  church  is  no  tinje-server,  and  is 
never  afraid  to  tell  her  own  mind,  or  to  say  distinctly,  ex- 
plicitly, and  precisely  what  she  means.  It  was  an  explicit 
definition,  if  any,  that  was  needed,  and  so  the  council,  as- 
sisted and  dii-ected  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  decided,  to  the  great 
joy  of  all  Ciitholics, 

Archbishop  Spalding  was,  of  course,  a  gennine  Catholic, 
of  the  old  Maryland  stock,  and  the  surface  of  his  character 
was  affected  by  the  Maryland  traditional  caution,  prudence, 
and  fear  of  giving  offence.  Thus  when  we  were  about  to 
give  a  lecture,  at  his  invitation,  in  Louisville,  then  his  epis- 
copal see,  he  admonished  us  to  be  on  our  guard  against  say- 
ing any  thing  offensive  to  Protestants.  Yet,  if  he  was 
timid,  it  was  only  on  the  surface  of  his  character.  In  his 
nature  he  was  manly,  bold,  and  fearless,  and  no  one  contrib- 
uted more  than  he  to  the  marked  change  in  regard  to  man- 
liness and  courage  that  has  come  over  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  this  country  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  or 
to  abolish  from  Catholic  controversy  that  apologetic  and 
deprecatory  tone  which  so  disgusted  us,  while  we  were  still 
outside  of  the  church,  and  made  us  look  upon  Catholics  as 
spiritless,  mean,  crouching,  and  cowardly,  who  liardiy  dared 
say,  in  the  face  of  their  enemies,  that  their  souls  were  theii- 
own.  We  judged  them  harshly,  we  adn)it.  Born  and 
reared  in  the  bosom  of  the  persecuting  class,  we  did  not 
and  could  not  make  a  proper  allowance  for  the  effect  of 
ages  of  persecution  or  oppression  on  its  victims.  We  came 
into  the  church  with  a  bold,  determined  spirit,  which  had 
never  been  crushed  by  persecntion,  and  very  naturally  gained 
among  Catholics  the  reputation  of  being  haughty,  proud, 
arrogant^  harsh,  and  overbearing,  especially  of  being  shock- 
ingly imprudent,  while  we  thought  we  only  exercised  the 
firm  and  independent  spirit  that  becomes  tlie  freenian,  and 
the  defender  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  truth  he  loves 
and  knows  he  possesses.  The  late  bishop  of  Boston,  of  im- 
niortal  memory,  under  whose  direction  we  wrote  and  pub- 
lished, insisted  that  we  should  not  confine  ourselves  to  re- 
pelling attacks  made  on  the  ciiurch,  to  acting  simply  on  the 
defensive,  but  should  assume  an  aggressive  tone,  and  put 
not  Catholicity,  but  Protestantism  on  the  defensive,  and  if 
possible,  compel  it  to  defend  or  try   to  defend   itself.     So 
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lonfj  as  we  pursued  this  course  Di".  Spaldin^  was  among 
our  liriiiest,  most  efficient,  and  generous  supporters. 

As  bisliop  of  Louisville  and  archbishop  of  Baltimore  Dr. 
Spalding  was  an  able  and  successful  administrator,  and  in 
both  he  left,  on  his  departure,  the  church  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  He  was  active  and  untiring  in  his  labors  ;  I)ut 
in  this  respect  be  differed  from  none  of  our  bishops  that 
we  have  personally  known.  In  1854  and  in  1855  we  were 
more  or  less  personally  acquainted  with  nearly  every  bishop 
in  the  United  States,  and  with  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
clergy,  regular  and  secular ;  and  we  never  found  an  indo- 
lent bishop  or  priest  among  them.  We  have  known  a  few, 
comparatively  speaking  a  very  few,  intemperate  priests,  but 
as  a  body,  both  bishops  and  priests,  we  have  found  them 
earnest,  apostolic  men,  devoted  to  their  work,  laboring  day 
and  night,  hardly  allowing  themselves  the  time  necessary 
for  sleep  and  refreshments;  a  more  active  and  hard-work- 
ing body  of  men,  in  any  calling,  we  do  not  believe  is  to  be 
found.  They  have  no  leisure  for  amusements  of  any  sort, 
and  find  very  little  for  friendly  visits  or  social  intercourse, 
except  in  the  way  of  their  profession.  They  are  a  self- 
sacriticing  body,  and  labor  without  hope  of  reward  in  this 
life,  save  the  joy  and  consolation  they  feel  in  the  conversion 
of  sinners  and  the  prosperity  of  the  church.  Archbishop 
Spalding  differed  chiefly  from  the  majority  of  his  brethren, 
in  that  he  acted  more  outside  of  his  proper  episcopal  func- 
tions, as  a  reviewer  and  lecturer,  but  not  in  his  untiring 
labors  and  ceaseless  activity. 

In  our  transient  visits  to  the  principle  dioceses  East  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  we  found  few  dioceses  which  struck 
us  as  better  supplied,  in  proportion  to  its  Catholic  popula- 
tion, with  priests  and  religious  institutions,  or  where  there 
was  more  perfect  harmony  or  greater  mutual  confidence 
between  the  bishop  and  his  clergy,  than  that  of  Louisville. 
The  academy  for  young  ladies  at  Nazareth  pleased  us  bet- 
ter, and  had  more  of  a  home  atmosphere  about  it  than  any 
other  we  have  ever  visited.  The  bishop  had  a  great  regard 
for  j-eligious  orders  and  congregations,  and  multiplied  them 
in  his  diocese.  He  had  great  faith  in  missions,  and  encour- 
aged them,  often  preaching  them  himself.  His  churches 
were  not  wholly,  we  presume,  free  from  debts,  but  appar- 
ently had  no  unmanageable  debts.  He  was  not  in  the  high- 
way of  the  migration  from  Europe,  and  seldom  found  himself 
overwhelmed  with  large  bodies  of  poor  emigrants  for  whom 
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he  was  called  upon  to  provide  clinrches  and  priests.  Com- 
paratively few  of  the  poorer  emigrants  from  Ireland  or  the 
Continent  settled  in  his  diocese,  and  tliere  were  few  dioceses 
in  the  Union  where  the  growth  of  the  church  was  so  ex- 
clusively from  within,  or  from  the  older  settlers  of  the 
country  ;  though  in  the  city  of  Louisville  itself  there  were 
large  numbers  of  Irish  and  German  emigrants.  The  poorer 
emigrants  remained  chiefly  in  or  nearer  the  Atlantic  ports 
in  which  they  landed,  and  very  few  sought  or  were  pro- 
vided witli  a  home  in  the  former  slave  states.  The  single 
diocese  of  New  York  contained  in  the  time  of  the  civil 
war  more  Catholics  than  were  in  the  eleven  states  that 
seceded — a  fact  our  European  friends  could  never  be  made 
to  believe.  They  would  have  it  that  the  South  was  Cath- 
olic, and  the  Korth  Puritan.  Yet  nowhere  in  the  Union 
has  the  growth  of  Catholicity  been  relativel}'  greater  or  is 
to-day  stronger  or  more  firmly  seated,  than  in  Puritan 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  unless  in  the  little  state  of 
Rhode  Island. 

To  Catholic  emigrants  wishing  to  devote  themselves  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  the  heretofore  slave  states  offer  the 
greatest  advantages  of  climate,  soil,  and  productions.  Land 
is  cheap  and  white  labor  in  demand.  They  are  far  preferable  to 
the  West,  and  equally  favorable  to  the  planting  and  growth 
of  Catholicity.  Since  the  civil  war,  conversions  in  the 
South  have  been  more  numerous,  if  we  are  rightly  informed, 
than  in  any  other  section  of  the  Union,  and  the  southern 
character  is  in  many  respects  less  repugnant  to  Catholicity 
than  the  northern.  It  is  more  frank,  open,  and  impressible. 
If  the  Catholic  migration  hither  should  continue,  and  be 
directed  to  the  southern  states  before  they  become  completely 
yankeeized,  it  would  prove  a  great  blessing  to  the  southern 
people,  and  to  the  Union,  for  Catholicity  would  tend  to 
preserve  the  nobler  traits  of  the  southern  character,  and  in 
some  measure  to  counterbalance  the  shopkeeping  and 
speculating  disposition  of  the  North  and  West,  just  now 
ruling  aTid  corrupting  the  country. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression,  in  which  our  personal 
preference  for  the  southern  character  may  be  detected,  as 
well  as  our  hopes  for  the  conversion  of  the  southern  people, 
who  have  been  made  to  feel  by  bitter  experience  that  noth- 
ing on  earth  is  stable  but  the  Catholic  Church.  It  would 
seem  that  Dr.  S})alding  was  even  more  successful  as  arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore  than  as  bishop  of  Louisville.     Maryland 
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was  originally  settled  chielij  by  Catholics,  and  for  forty 
years  it  was  a  Catholic  colony ;  but  after  that  the  Protestants 
gained  the  ascendency  and  prov^ed  it  in  tlie  usual  Protestant 
way  by  penal  laws  against  Catliolics.  It  is  perhaps,  even 
yet,  the  strongest  Know-nothing  state  in  the  Union.  But 
though  depi'ived  of  power,  stripped  of  their  rights,  and  op- 
pressed, till  the  revolution  brought  them  relief  and  the  res- 
toration of  their  right  to  landed  property,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Maryland  Catholics  preserved  their  faith,  and  their 
descendants  form  to-day  a  large  and  most  respectable  por 
tion  of  the  native  population  of  the  state.  The  descendants 
of  the  original  Catholic  settlers  are  for  the  most  part 
wealth}',  or  in  easy  circumstances,  cultivated,  refined,  hos- 
pitable, genial,  and  almost  excessively  patriotic;  but  though 
very  exact  in  observing  the  precepts  of  the  church,  in  mak- 
ing novenas,  and  practising  the  smaller  optional  devotions, 
they  have  never,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  been  remarkable  for 
their  Catholic  pnblic  spirit,  in  which  respect  they  contrast 
not  favorably  with  the  more  recent  emigration  from  Ireland 
and  Germany.  Yet,  if  we  may  believe  the  volume  before 
us,  Archbishop  Spalding,  a  descendant  of  an  old  Maryland 
family,  succeeded  in  breaking  through  the  crust  of  respecta- 
bility^ and  infusing  into  the  great  body  of  his  diocesans  a 
real  Catholic  public  spirit,  a  truly  missionary  spirit,  and 
made  them,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  a  living  Catholic  peo- 
ple, prepared,  though  in  a  quiet  and  genteel  way,  as  becomes 
a  Marylander,  especially  a  Baitimorean,  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  great  Catholic  works  of  the  day.  Archbishop 
Spalding  became  the  fast  friend  of  Father  Hecker,  founder 
of  the  missionary  congregation  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  and 
the  liberal  patron  of  the  Catholic  Publication  Society,  the 
last,  by  the  way,  no  favorite  with  our  Catholic  publishers 
and  booksellers.  lie  also  frightened  our  Methodist  friends 
well-nigh  out  of  their  propriety,  by  establishing  a  mission 
for  the  conversion  of  the  freedmen,  whom  they  regarded 
as  their  property.  We  look  upon  the  establishment  of  this 
mission,  yet  in  its  infancy,  as  the  most  important  of  the  good 
works  undertaken  by  the  archbishop,  and  if  we  were  a 
younger  man  still  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  life,  and  per- 
mitted to  take  orders,  we  should  ask  no  higher  glory  on 
earth  than  to  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  it  and  devote  our- 
selves to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  among  \is  of 
African  descent.  But  alas,  we  are  too  old  and  too  inlirm  of 
body  to  think  of  any  thing  of  the  sort.     We  can  only  give 
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it  our  prayers  and  ^ood  wishes,  and  urge  the  young  aspirants 
to  tlie  priestliood,  who  are  ambitious  to  bear  the  cross  with 
their  master,  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  work,  and  to  de- 
vote tliemselves  heart  and  soul  to  it.  There  is  no  way,  it 
seems  to  us,  in  which  a  y<mng  Catholic  American  can  do 
more  to  serve  his  churcli  or  his  country.  Till  converted  to 
the  cliurch,  these  freedmen,  with  the  exception  of  unprinci- 
pled bankers,  brokers,  railroad  presidents,  and  corporators, 
and  professional  politicians,  are  and  will  be  the  most  dan- 
gerous element  in  American  society.  Only  the  church  can 
save  their  souls,  or  make  them  good  and  trustworthy  citi- 
zens. 

But  to  draw  our  desultory  remarks  on  the  character  and 
services  of  the  late  archbishop  of  Baltimore  to  a  close,  we 
may  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  his  memory  will 
live  as  that  of  one  of  the  principal  glories  of  the  church  in 
America.  Others  may  have  been  more  learned  theologians, 
as,  for  instance,  his  immediate  predecessor  in  the  see  of 
Baltimore;  others  may  have  been  deeper  and  more  original 
thinkers ;  othei's  still  may  have  been  equally  successful  as 
pastors,  as  the  late  bishop  of  Pittsburgh  ;  but  we  know  none 
that  excelled  him  in  singleness  of  purpose,  in  devotion  to 
Catholic  interests,  and  intense  zeal  and  activity  in  the  cause 
to  wliich  his  life  was  consecrated  and  devoted  without 
reserve. 

In  returning  to  the  work  l)efore  us,  as  an  exponent  of  the 
views  of  its  highly  gifted  author,  we  arc  struck  not  only 
by  its  bold  and  manly  tone,  but  by  its  just  appreciation  of 
Protestantism.  He  regards  it  as  a  recrudescence  of  gentil- 
ism  or  jiaganism.  This  is  the  view  we  took  of  it  in  a  work 
we  published  as  long  ago  as  1836,  some  years  before  we  be- 
came a  Catholic.  We  called  it  the  triumph  of  materialism, 
or  of  the  flesh  over  the  spirit.  True,  wc  thought  then  that 
the  church  had  erred  by  an  exaggerated  spiritualism,  and 
that  it  had  unduly  depressed  the  material  order,  or  the 
goods  of  this  world,  in  which  we  ourselves  erred  in  conse- 
quence of  our  ignorance  of  the  church  and  her  teaching. 
Protestantism  was,  we  held,  the  reaction  or  reassertion 
of  the  rights  of  the  material  or  sensible  order  against  the 
exaggerated  or  exclusive  s])iritualism  of  the  chui'ch,  that  is 
to  say,  of  Christianity.  The  work  to  be  done  in  our  day 
was,  we  contended,  not  the  destruction  of  either,  but  their 
reconciliation  in  a  higher  and  more  comprehensive  order  of 
truth,  substantially  tlie  view  taken  about  the  same  time  by 
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the  Italian  Abbate  Gioberti,  thoua:h  clothed  in  the  form  of 
orthodoxy.  But  wlioever  has  analyzed  carefully  the  writ- 
ings of  the  distinguished  Italian  will  tind  that  their  central 
thought  or  leading  purpose  is  the  reconciliation  of  Chris- 
tianity and  gentilism,  or  the  harmonious  union  of  the 
Christian  civilization  of  the  middle  ages  with  the  civilization 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  Hence  we  find  him  uniformly  giving 
the  superiority  of  culture  and  completeness  of  character  to 
the  great  men  of  Greece  and  Rome  over  the  great  men 
formed  under  Christian  civilization.  Hence  his  lack  of 
sympathy  with  Christian  asceticism,  and  his  depreciation  of 
the  religious  orders. 

But  all  this  by  the  way.  In  our  New  Views  of  Chris 
tianity,  Society^  and  the  Churchy*  we  defended  at  length 
the  thesis  that  Protestantism  is  essentially  a  revival  or 
reassertion  of  gentilism  or  paganism  against  the  church. 
It  culminated  or  rather  triumphed,  for  a  time  at  least,  in 
the  old  French  revolution,  as  was  symbolized  by  the  con- 
version of  the  church  of  Ste.  Genevieve  into  the  Pantheon. 
In  this  view  we  have  never  varied.  It  runs  through  all 
we  have  since  written,  is  distiiietly  set  forth  in  an  essay 
in  an  early  volume  of  the  Review^  entitled  Christianity 
and  Heathenism^,  and  also  an  article  in  The  Catholic 
World,  entitled  Rome  and  the  World-X  We  have  never 
considered  Protestantism  a  simple  heresy,  but  ever  since  we 
studied  its  real  character,  have  held  it  to  be  the  revival  of 
the  great  gentile  apostasy  from  the  patriarchal  religion,  the 
primitive  religion  of  mankind,  in  its  principles  identical 
with  Christianity  as  held  and  taught  by  the  Catholic  Church. 
We  liold  this  view  to  be  very  important  in  controlling  our 
judgment  of  the  so-called  reformation  and  as  directing  the 
course  of  argument  to  be  adopted  in  our  controversy  with 
Protestants. 

Our  controversial  writers  forty,  or  even  thirty  years  ago, 
at  least  in  the  English-speaking  world,  hardly  took  note  of 
the  identity  or  analogy  of  Protestantism  with  gentilism,  or 
of  the  so-called  reformation  with  the  great  gentile  apostasy, 
apparently  inaugurated  by  Nimrod,  the  "  stout  hunter  before 
the  Lord,"  which  itself  was  only  the  revival  of  the  doctrine 
preached  by  Satan,  in  opposition  to  the  commandment  of  God, 

*Brownson's  Works,  Vol,  IV.,  p.  1,  et  seq. 
\I(l.  Vol.  X  .  p   357. 
Xld.  Vol.  III.,  p.  324. 
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to  onr  first  parents  in  the  i^arden,  and  which  seduced  them 
from  tlieir  alleo'iance  to  tlieir  rightful  sovereign  and  brought 
sin  and  death  and  all  our  woe  into  the  world.  Satan  was  the 
first  Protestant,  and  Luther  wasa  resuscitated  Nimrod.  We 
are  glad  to  find  that  our  author  at  least  identifies  the  Protes- 
tant'spirit  with  the  pagan  spirit,  and  proves  that  henceforth 
Catholic  controversialists  will  treat  Protestantism  not  as  a 
form  of  Christianity,  but  as  revived  paganism,  that  is,  the 
renewal  in  the  modern  world  of  the  old  gentile  apostasy. 

We  see  in  several  of  the  extracts  from  his  correspondence 
given  in  this  volume,  that  Archbishop  Spalding,  though 
always  treating  Protestants  with  great  consideration  and 
tenderness,  had  come  or  was  coming  to  look  upon  Protes- 
tantism as,  in  principle  at  least,  only  a  revival  of  heathenism, 
a  view  still  more  decided  in  the  ])old,  independent,  and  learn- 
ed author,  though  set  forth  with  the  gentleness  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  the  courtesy  of  the  gentleman.  It  is  not  singular 
that  the  earlier  Catholic  controversialists,  while  they  saw 
clearly  enough  whither  Protestantism  would  lead,  if  pushed 
to  its  last  logical  consequences,  did  not  dwell  on  its  essen- 
tially heathen  character,  for  it  never  entered  their  heads  that 
Protestants  would,  as  a  rule,  follow  out  their  spirit  of  revolt 
to  a  complete  revival  of  paganism  rather  than  return  to  the 
church.  They  could  not  believe  that  Protestants  loved  their 
Protestantism  better  than  they  loved  Christianity.  They 
therefore  treated  their  Protestantism  as  a  hersy,  not  as  an 
apostasy,  and  sought  to  recover  its  victims  by  proving  to 
them  the  heterodox  character  of  their  errors.  It  is  no  re- 
proach to  the  earlier  Catholic  controversialists  to  say  that 
they  did  not  fully  understand  the  nature  and  reach  of  the 
Protestant  movement.  Protestants  themselves  did  not 
understand  the  spirit  by  which  they  were  moved,  nor  forsee 
that  instead  of  reforming  alleged  abuses  in  the  church,  they 
were  in  fact  laboring  to  destroy  it,  and  receding  from  Chris- 
tianity itself,  casting"  off  the  whole  spiritual  order  and  assert- 
ing pure  materialism.  They  thought,  as  some  of  them  still 
think,  that  Protestantism  lies  within  the  Christian  order. 

But  if  Catholics  were  ever  deceived  with  regard  to  the 
real  nature  and  reach  of  Protestantism,  its  more  recent 
developments  have  pretty  effectually  undeceived  them,  and 
it  no  longer  shocks  their  sensibilities  to  hear  Protestantism 
called  antichristian,  or  to  see  the  Cathohc  polemic  identify- 
ing it  with  the  great  gentile  apostasy.  The  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  estimate  of  Protestantism  by  Catholics 
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we  regard  as  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times. 
Protestantism  can  no  longer  deceive  the  Catholic  mind,  and, 
while  the  Catholic  polemic  may  cherish  the  tenderest  com- 
passion for  Protestants,  and  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  them 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  he  can  feel  himself  free  to 
treat  Protestantism  simply  as  a  resuscitation  of  Greek  and 
Roman  paganism.  He  will  see  that  it  is  useless  to  attack  it 
as  a  heresy,  or  a  congeries  of  heresies,  and  will  no  longer 
waste  his  time  in  refuting  mere  details,  or  the  Christian  pre- 
tensions of  Protestants.  He  will  see  that  he  must  go  deeper, 
to  the  first  principles  of  religion  and  science,  and  vindicate 
against  Protestantism  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  order  and 
the  sovereignty  of  God. 

We  think  it  important  to  insist  on  this,  for  it  is  through 
their  pagan  spirit  that  Protestants  are  able  to  exert  a  cor- 
rupting influence  on  Catholics  themselves.  Catholics  are  on 
their  guard  against  what  they  see  or  understand  to  be  pagan- 
ism ;  but  they  do  not  generally  see  or  suspect  the  pagan 
character  of  Protestantism,  and  are,  while  regarding  it  as 
Christian,  though  heterodox,  more  or  less  open  to  its  seduc- 
tions, especially  since  it  cunningl}'  appeals  to  the  pride 
natural  to  tlie  human  heart,  and  to  that  carnal  mind  which 
is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  nor  indeed  can  be,  and 
against  which  the  Christian  nmst  struggle  as  long  as  he 
remains  in  the  flesh.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  work  before  us 
is  written  with  the  view  we  insist  on,  and  therefore,  coming 
from  the  quarter  and  with  the  authority  it  does,  it  has  for 
us  a  far  higher  value  than  that  of  being  an  admirable  biog- 
raphy of  one  of  the  most  eminent  prelates  of  the  church  in 
America.  It  is  iitted  to  mark  an  epoch  in  our  polemical 
literature. 


COUNT  DE  MONTALEMBERT.* 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1874.] 

These  letters  of  the  late  illustrious  Count  Charles  de 
MoTitalerabert  are  not  so  important  for  their  intrinsic  value, 
though  that  is  not  slight,  as  for  the  light  thej  shed  on  the 
sentiments  and  studious  habits,  tastes  and  aspirations  of  the 
youth  of  a  nobleman  who  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  was 
justly  admired  and  honored  as  the  chivalric  champion  of 
Catholic  rights  and  interests,  and  as  one  of  the  foremost 
men  of  the  age.  The  letters  themselves  reveal  a  most 
affectionate  disposition,  and  charm  by  their  frankness,  ear- 
nestness, and  simplicity.  They  prove  that  such  as  we  knew 
the  Catholic  orator  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  in  his  speeches 
from  the  tribune,  the  historian  of  the  "Monks  of  the 
West,"  and  the  fearless  defender  of  order  under  tlie  repub- 
lic of  1848,  and  of  liberty  under  the  second  empire,  such 
was  the  boy  and  the  youth — qualis  ah  incepto.  His  device 
from  his  earliest  youth  was  "  God  and  liberty,"  and  the  pas- 
sion and  aim  of  his  life  was  christianizing  the  spirit  agitat- 
ing the  modern  world,  which  he  took  to  be  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  or  its  alliance  with  Catholicity,  and  when  he  saw 
that  spirit  condemned  and  the  aim  of  his  life  declared 
impracticable  in  the  syllabus,  he  despaired,  and — died,  as  it 
would  seem,  neither  submissive  nor  rebellious. 

To_  understand  the  position  of  Montalembert  we  must 
take  into  consideration  the  epoch  of  his  birth,  and  the  politi- 
cal tendencies  which  operated  to  form  his  character  or  to 
give  it  its  peculiar  direction.  He  was  born  in  1810,  when 
the  reaction  against  the  old  Frencli  revolution  was  strong, 
and  the  word  liberty  filled  with  hon-or  every  person  who 
believed  in  reh'gion  or  desired  social  order  and  peace. 
Liberty  meant  revolutionism — meant  war  on  the  church, 
war  on  the  priests  and  religious — meant  infidelity,  atheism, 
licentiousness,  murder,  sacrilege,  the  reign  of  terror. 
Catholics,  not  prepared  to  abandon  their  religion,  were 
obliged  to  rally  to  the  support   of   power  and  legitimate 


*  Count  de  MontalemberVs  Letters  to  a  Schoolfellow.     1827-1832.     QualU 
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autliority,  to  labor  to  reestablish  the  old  order  overthrowir 
by  the  revolution,  and  to  resist  every  tendeiie}^  to  political 
innovation.  Especially  did  this  become  the  case  after  the 
fall  of  the  first  Napoleon,  the  armed  soldier  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  the  impersonation  of  its  despotic,  its  satanic  spirit. 

But  the  great  body  of  the  people,  or  at  least  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  people,  had  become  infected  with  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit,  which  they  mistook,  as  they  still  mistake,  for 
the  spirit  of  liberty.  They  called  all  royal,  imperial,  or 
non-parliamentary  governments,  tyrannies,  and  all  who  sup- 
ported them  or  resisted  the  revolutionary  spirit,  oscuran- 
tisti,  absolutists,  enemies  of  the  people,  and  friends  of 
oppression.  Hence  society  was  divided  into  two  parties, 
regarded  respectively  as  the  party  of  the  governments  or 
authority  and  the  party  of  the  people,  called  respectively 
sometimes  absolutists  and  liberals,  sometimes  the  stationary 
or  stand-still  party  and  the  movement  party,  the  latter 
aiming  at  parliamentary  government  after  the  English 
type,  or  at  republicanism  and  democracy  after  the  Ameri- 
can type. 

The  church,  though  always  on  the  side  of  liberty,  being 
always  the  guardian  and  defender  of  all  rights — the  rights 
of  man,  as  of  the  rights  of  God — must  necessarily  oppose 
all  revolutionism,  all  insurrectiojiary  or  disorderly  move- 
ments, and  sustain  the  rights  of  authority,  without  which 
liberty  is  impracticable  and  the  rights  of  the  people  have 
and  can  have  no  guarant3%  no  protection.  Finding  the 
right  of  legitimate  authority  everywhere  assailed  by  the 
movement  or  revolutionary  party,  simply  the  revival  or 
continuation  of  the  old  revolutionary  party  of  '89,  of  which 
that  of  '93  was  the  inevitable  development,  she  necessarily 
opposed  it,  and  hence  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  enemy  of 
liberty,  as  hostile  to  the  rights  of  the  people  and  to  social 
progress,  and  the  friend  and  supjiorter  of  despotism  or 
absolutism. 

In  the  midst  of  this  conflict  of  parties,  the  church  and  the 
governments  on  the  one  side,  and  the  people,  as  pretended, 
on  the  other.  Count  Montalembert  was  born  and  grew  up. 
His  father  was  an  emigre,  and  for  some  years,  we  are  told, 
a  colonel  in  the  British  service;  his  mother  was  an  English 
lady,  of  a  distinguished  family — a  Scottish  lady  rather,  we 
should  infer  from  her  name,  which  was  Forbes,  though  the 
count  in  one  of  his  letters  before  us  claims  to  be  through 
her  of  Irish  extraction.     He  resided  in  England  till  1820, 
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and  his  early  education  seems  to  have  been  principally 
directed  bv  his  maternal  o^randfathor.  His  editor  says  he 
was  born  in  England,  but  he  himself,  in  a  document  he  sent 
us,  declares  in  answer  to  a  juridical  interrogation  that  he 
was  born  in  Paris.  However  that  may  be,  he  received  his 
earliest  impressions  in  England,  his  mind  was  to  a  great 
extent  formed  by  his  study  of  English  literature,  especially 
by  the  English  poets  and  the  English  and  Irish  orators,  and 
he  retained  a  warm  admiration  daring  his  life  for  the  Eng- 
lish character  and  the  English  civil  and  political  institutions. 
Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that,  like  most  Englishmen, 
he  should  mistake  the  movement  party  for  the  party  of 
freedom  and  progress. 

Count  Montalembert  was  brought  up  a  Catholic,  and 
these  letters  show  us  that  he  adhered  firmly  to  his  faith  and 
to  the  practice  of  his  religion,  at  the  college  of  Sainte- 
Barbe,  though  he  stood  alone  among  his  fellow-students,  and 
in  spite  of  their  ridicule  and  opposition.  But  though  a 
Catholic  and  a  legitimist,  and  so  far  was  opposed  and  even 
jeered  by  them,  he  won  their  sym]iathy  by  his  liberalism, 
and  his  intense  devotion  to  liberty.  Between  his  liberalism 
and  his  Catholic  faith  and  practice  he  saw  no  incompatibil- 
ity. He  seems  at  a  very  early  age  to  have  believed  the 
liberal  spirit  he  cherislied  to  be  something  very  different 
from  the  revolutionary  spirit,  and  perfectly'compatible  with 
Catholicity,  if  not  generated  by  it,  and  that  Catholics,  in 
opposing  it,  as  nu)st  of  them  did' under  the  restoration,  were 
false  alike  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  interests  of  their  church. 
He  liad  in  his  own  mind  no  quarrel  with  the  church  ;  l)ut 
he  did  quarrel  with  those  Catholics  who  arrayed  themselves 
against  the  movement  party,  and  labored  to  press  the  church 
into  the  service  of  absolutism. 

The  count's  groat  labor  as  a  Catholic,  was  not  to  defend 
the  purity  and  integrity  of  doctrine,  but  to  prove  that  the 
church  is  always  on  the  side  of  liberty,  that  all  her  influences 
are  exerted  to  promote  it.  It  is  the  one  thought  that  runs 
through  all  his  writings,  uidess  the  Life  of  St.  Elizabeth 
of  Hungary,  be  an  exception.  It  pervades  his  entire 
History  of  the  Monks  of  the  West,  all  his  pamphlets, 
speeches,  addresses,  and  these  youthful  letters  addressed  to 
a  schoolfellow.  He  was  not  wrong  in  this.  The  clmrch  is 
the  mother  and  nurse  of  freedom,  for  she  is  the  enemy  of  all 
wrong,  of  all  injustice,  and  as  we  have  said,  the  guardian 
and  protector  of  all  rights  divine  and  human,  and  therefore 
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necessarily  the  enemy  of  all  tyranny  or  despotism,  as  welt 
as  of  all  disorder.  His  error  was  not  here,  for  thus  far  he 
was  right.  His  error  was  in  regarding  the  liberty  clamored 
for  by  the  movement  party  or  its  demagogic  leaders,  as  true 
liberty,  or  the  liberty  which  tlie  church  favors,  the  freedom 
wherewith  the  Son  makes  us  free.  He  never  demanded 
liberty  without  religion,  and  never  believed  it  practicable 
or  desirable  without  the  inspiration  and  direction  of  the 
church ;  and  yet  what  he  was  understood  by  his  contempo- 
raries to  demand  was  the  same  sort  of  liberty  demanded  by 
the  liberals.  Indeed,  he  himself  consciously  and  intention- 
ally defended  liberty  as  he  had  learned  it,  not  from  the 
church,  but  from  the  English  poets,  in  his  estimation  the 
only  real  poets  of  the  modern  world.  And  yet  the  liberty 
one  learns  from  tlie  English  poets,  English  orators,  or  Eng- 
lish literature,  is  gentile  liberty,  based  on  pride,  on  the 
assumption  that  "  I  am  as  good  as  you,"  not  on  humility  or 
love  of  our  neighbor.  It  is  classical,  Grseco-Roman,  not 
Christian,  and  exalts  man  at  the  expense  of  God. 

We  may  do  injustice  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious 
orator  and  chivalric  champion  of  Catholic  interests,  but  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  in  his  admiration  of  English  liter- 
ature, he  failed  to  perceive  that,  while  the  liberty  which 
it  sets  forth  comes  from  without,  the  liberty  the  church 
promotes  and  consecrates  comes  from  within,  and  depends 
on  the  operations  of  religion  in  the  soul  of  the  individual, 
and  through  the  individual  on  the  interior  life  of  the  nation, 
not  on  external  efforts  or  arrangements.  Liberty,  in  the 
Christian  sense,  is  never  secured  by  efforts  made  directly  to 
secure  it,  but  is  gained,  if  at  all,  by  efforts  to  conform  the 
interior  life  to  the  divine  law,  and  to  secure  the  eternal  life 
of  heaven.  Moutalenibert  seems  to  us  to  have  never  grasped 
the  profound  philosophy  of  the  Christian  religion.  He 
was  erudite  and  eloquent,  disinterested  and  chivalric,  but  he 
was  neither  a  philosopher  nor  a  theologian,  and  appears 
never  to  have  understood  the  principle  on  which  Catholic- 
ity regenerates  society  and  promotes  its  well-being.  Mon- 
tesquieu saj's  it  is  a  wonderful  thing,  chose  admirable,  that 
Christianity,  which  bids  us  live  only  for  the  goods  of  an- 
other world,  as  a  fact  secures  us  the  highest  goods  of  this 
world  ;  but  he  seems  never  to  have  understood  that  it  is 
precisely  because  she  so  bids  that  she  does  it.  He  who 
seeks  to  save  his  life  or  to  gain  the  world  loses  it,  for  who- 
ever would  be  the  disciple  of  Christ  must  deny  himself,  take 
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up  his  cross,  and  follow  him.  Liberty  flies  her  wooers  and 
follows  those  who  turn  their  backs  on  her  and  seek  only  the 
kiiiujdora  of  God  and  his  justice. 

The  chui-ch  initiates  and  sustains  liberty  by  regenerating 
the  soul,  through  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  elevat- 
ing it  to  the  plane  of  its  snpernatnral  destiny,  restraining 
its  disorderly  passions,  moderating  its  lusts,  and  warming 
the  lieart  with  the  love  of  truth  and  justice.  Slie  frees 
society  by  first  freeing  the  soul  from  tHe  chains  of  Satan, 
its  bondage  to  sin,  its  slavery  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  She 
can  do  it  in  no  otlier  way.  It  is  not  a  free  government  that 
makes  a  free  people,  but  a  free  people  that  make  a  free  gov- 
ernment. You  may  knock  off  the  manacles  from  the  hands 
and  the  fetters  from  the  feet  of  a  people,  but  they  are  none 
the  less  slaves,  unless  at  the  same  time  you  free  their  souls, 
and  make  them  freemen  in  Christ.  This  is  because  the 
source  of  freedom  and  of  slavery  is  within,  and  neither  orig- 
inates without,  in  the  external,  or  in  a  man's  surroundings. 
No  institutions  or  external  arrangements  can  make  or  keep 
a  people  free  that  are  as  individuals  in  bondage  to  their 
lusts,  and  no  efforts  of  tyrants  or  despots  can  reduce  to  slav- 
ery a  people  whose  souls  are  free.  The  English  conquerors 
of  Ireland  have  left  nothing  undone  that  malice  could  sug- 
gest or  power  effect  to  enslave  the  Cath<.iic  Irish,  and  yet 
the  Catholic  Irish,  with  their  free  souls  and  trust  in  God, 
have  never  been  interiorly  enslaved,  or  ceased  to  feel  as  free- 
men. In  our  own  country  liberty  has  every  possible  ex- 
ternal advantage  and  guaranty,  but  non-Catholic  Americans 
Jiave  hardly  the  least  conception  of  what  liberty,  as  distin- 
guished from  lawlessness  and  impudence,  means. 

The  church,  when  she  went  forth,  after  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  deliver  the  world  from  the  dominion  of 
Satan,  found  tyranny  and  despotism  everywhere.  The  Ro- 
man empire,  which  included  then  the  whole  civilized  world, 
having  changed  the  patrician  for  the  imperial  tyranny,  had 
become  an  unmitigated  despotism,  governed  by  such  moral 
monsters  as  Nero  and  Caligula.  Three-fourths  of  the  popu- 
lation were  slaves,  villeins,  adsoripti  glehcB,  or  colonic  and 
before  the  fall  of  the  empire  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  im- 
perial fisc  bore  so  heavily  on  the  decurii  or  freemen  of  the 
municipalities,  that  not  a  few  of  them  sought  relief  from 
the  intolerable  burden  by  selling  themselves  into  slavery, 
and  voluntarily  sinking  into  the  class  of  slaves.  Yet  we  do 
not  find  that  the  church  agitated   for  political  or  social  re- 
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forms,  that  she  demanded  the  abolition  of  slavery  or  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  slaves.  She  never  denied  the  right 
of  the  master  to  the  bodily  services  of  his  slave,  and  she 
enjoined  on  her  children  snbmission  for  conscience'  sake  to 
the  higher  powers.  Xo  absolutist  under  the  restoration  in 
France  ever  went  further,  or  taught  more  decidedly  the 
doctrine  of  non-resistance  and  passive  obedience. 

Yet  the  church  laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree  of  evil, 
and,  while  laboring  exclusively  for  the  spiritual  regeneration 
and  moral  progress  of  men,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  higher 
civilization  and  a  purer  and  freer  state  of  society  than  the 
world  had  hitherto  seen.  Though  her  work  was  often  in- 
terrupted by  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  pagan  Huns, 
Saracenic  hordes,  and  plundering  Northmen,  there  was  an 
ever  advancing  amelioration  of  society,  oi-  progress  of  order 
and  liberty,  down  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Slavery  gradu- 
ally disappeared,  it  is  difficult  to  say  when,  or  how,  yet 
disappear  it  did  without  political  or  social  convulsion  or  dis- 
turbance, so  that  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  French 
courts  could  say,  "  Slaves  cannot  breathe  the  air  of  France." 
All  who  are  competent  judges  of  the  question,  while  con- 
ceding the  impei'fections,  the  barbarities,  and  the  crimes 
even  of  the  middle  ages,  are  agreed  that  in  no  known  period 
of  history  has  the  human  race  made  so  great  or  so  genuine 
a  progress  in  the  highest  civilization,  in  political  and  civil 
liberty,  in  virtue,  intelligence,  and  social  or  even  material 
well-being  as  in  those  very  middle  ages  so  much  decried  and 
so  little  studied  and  understood,  or  in  which  the  European 
nations,  upon  the  whole,  enjoyed  so  great  a  sum  of  human 
happiness. 

Since  the  rise  of  Protestantism,  which  is  only  the  revival 
of  the  gentile  conception  of  liberty,  there  has  been  much 
more  fuss  and  talk  about  liberty,  a  louder  and  more  constant 
clamor  for  and  more  evident  efforts  to  gain  and  establish  it ; 
but  there  has  been  a  constant  decline  and  loss  of  real  free- 
dom. The  efforts  to  obtain  it  have,  in  no  instance  that  we 
can  recall,  been  successful,  and  Europe  is  less  free  than  it 
was  in  the  twelfth  or  even  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Prot- 
estant reformation  introduced  an  era  of  revolutions,  and 
revolutions  in  behalf  of  liberty  always  fail,  and  result  only 
in  introducing  nnarchy  or  in  intensifying  despotism.  Revo- 
lutions and  all  the  methods  and  projects  of  reform  approved 
by  the  movement  party  proceed  on  the  supposition  that 
liberty  and   social   progress  come   from   witliout,  demand 
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external  changes,  and  depend  on  external  arrangements, 
social  or  political  organization,  and  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple and  method  followed  by  the  church  must  necessarily 
fail,  and  simply  aggravate  the  disease  which  they  are 
intended  to  remedy.  We  by  no  means  pretend  that  we  are 
to  acquiesce  in  every  abuse  of  power,  or  that  power  may 
never  be  lawfully  resisted :  but  we  do  pretend  and  maintain 
that  the  subject  may  never  resist  it  on  his  own  authority. 
We  hold,  with  the  American  congress  of  1776,  that  the 
tyranny  of  the  prince  absolves  the  subject,  but  a  higher 
authority  than  the  prince  must  judicially  declare  his  tyranny 
before  the  subject  can  resist  or  attem])t  to  depose  him. 
Power  is  a  trust,  and  he  who  abuses  forfeits  it,  but,  till  an 
authority  above  the  prince  and  to  which  he  as  well  as  the 
subject  is  responsible  declares  the  forfeiture,  the  subject  has 
no  right  to  attempt  to  oust  him.  In  those  cases  in  the 
middle  ages  in  which  the  pope  judicially  declared  the  for- 
feiture of  the  prince  and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their 
oath  of  fidelity,  they  could  lawfully  refuse  to  obey  the 
prince,  and  even  seek  to  carry  into  eifect  the  papal  judg- 
ment of  forfeiture,  for  the  pope,  as  vicar  of  Christ  and  rep- 
resentative of  him  who  is  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords, 
is  his  superior.  In  ousting  the  prince  in  such  a  case  I  am 
not  a  revolutionist,  or  warring  against  my  legitimate  sover- 
eign, but  am  simply  acting  in  obedience  to  the  highest 
authoritv  on  earth,  in  fact  in  obedience  to  the  authority  of 
God. 

We  will  not  say  that  the  reactionary  party  against  the 
revolution,  never  exaggerated,  especially  among  non-Catho- 
lics, their  monarchical  and  absolutist  doctrines.  The  revo- 
lution was  opposed  to  monarchy  and  in  behalf  of  republi- 
canism or  rather  democracy.  It  pronounced  monarchy 
despotism,  tyranny,  and  democracy  liberty,  the  natural  right 
of  every  peoi)le ;  and  in  the  name  of  liberty,  of  the  people, 
it  made  war  on  the  church,  desecrated  the  temples  of 
religion,  overturned  the  altars  of  God,  massacred,  beheaded 
or  deported  priests  and  religious,  and  sent  to  the  guillotine 
the  noble,  the  virtuous,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good,  and 
invested  the  base,  the  vile,  the  hideous — moral  monsters, 
philanthropy  on  their  lips  and  satanic  rage  in  their  hearts — 
with  power,  and  committed  society  to  their  direction.  It 
was  not  strange  that  in  the  recoil  from  the  terror  introduced 
by  the  revolution,  the  friends  of  religion  should  proscribe 
the  very  word   liherty^  and,  with  our  Fisher  Ames,   pro- 
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nounce  democracy  *'  au  illuminated  hell,"  rebound  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  contend  that  every  constitution  of 
society  but  the  monarchical  is  illegitimate.  Democracy,  in 
the  sense  of  Europeans  and  many  Americans,  that  is,  democ- 
racy in  the  sense  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
or  their  native  and  underived  might  and  right  to  do  what- 
ever they  please,  and  which  is  a  plain  denial  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  God,  is  incompatible  with  Catholicity,  but  no 
more  so  than  is  the  assertion  of  the  same  absolute  sov- 
ereignty for  Cresar  ;  and  Caesar  has  more  than  once  made  as 
fierce  and  as  destructive  war  on  the  church  as  was  made  by 
the  old  French  Jacobins,  or  the  more  recent  Paris  com- 
mune. Catholicity  excludes  tiie  absolute  sovereignty  of 
either  prince  or  people,  for  God  is  the  Lord  and  sovereign 
of  both,  and  it  is  as  anti-Catholic  to  identify  religion  with 
absolute  monarchy  as  it  is  to  identify  it  with  absolute  democ- 
racy, and  the  absolutist  party,  if  they  went  so  far,  were 
guilty  of  precisely  the  same  error  which  they  opposed  in  the 
revolutionary  party,  that  of  subjecting  the  spiritual  to  the 
political.  But  we  do  not  think  the  Catholic  legitimists, 
either  under  the  restoration  or  since,  ever  seriously  main- 
tained as  a  universal  proposition,  that  absolute  or  unlimited 
monarchy  is  tlie  only  form  of  government  a  Catholic  is  free 
to  support.  All  they  meant  was,  we  presume,  that  such 
monarchy  was  the  only  government  de  jure  in  France,  or 
that  a  Catholic  was  free  to  defend  for  'that  kingdom. 
Frenchmen,  as  we  see  in  Louis  Yeuillot,  in  the  earnestness 
of  their  convictions  sometimes  forget  that  what  may  in  mat- 
ters of  government  be  true  and  best  for  France  may  not 
after  all  be  true  and  best  for  the  whole  world.  Monarchy 
has  no  rights  in  this  country,  and  the  church  requires  me  to 
be  loyal  to  the  form  of  government  which  God  in  his  provi- 
dence has  instituted  for  my  country. 

Montalembert  was  no  democrat,  and  had  always,  as  he 
said  in  one  of  his  charming  letters  to  us,  had  an  instinctive 
horror  of  democracy,  and  deeply  regretted  that  it  had  pene- 
trated even  into  the  Catholic  camp.  He  thought  that  his 
friend  Pere  Lacordaire  showed  it  too  much  favor,  and  was 
exerting  in  1848  and  1849  an  unwholesome  political  influ- 
ence. We  confess  we  ourselves  were  not  edified  to  see  the 
good  father,  in  his  Dominican  habit,  taking  his  seat  with  the 
extreme  left  in  the  national  assembly,  with  whom,  ati  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  have  since  learned,  he  had  no  sympathy. 
Montalembert,  as  we  have  said,  was  a  constitutional  mon- 
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archist  or  parliamentarian,  which  proves  what  we  have 
asserted,  that  he  adopted  the  English,  which  is  the  heathen, 
view  of  liberty.  He  wished  not  liberty  without  religion, 
held  liberty  to  be  highly  useful,  if  not  necessary  to  religion, 
but  never  conceived  it  as  originating  in  and  resulting  from 
religion  living  and  operating  in  the  lieart,  and  through  the 
individual  soul.  Thej  were  two  forces,  originating,  the  one 
in  grace,  the  other  in  nature;  thej  might  and  should  coexist 
and  act  together  in  harmony,  but  the  one  was  not  derived 
from  the  other.  Liberty  was  not  i-cgarded  as  the  offspring 
of  Catholic  faith  and  worship.  They  rest  on  two  distinct 
and  independent  foundations,  and  have  each  its  own  laws 
and  conditions  ;  and  the  problem  is  to  harmonize  them,  and 
to  make  them  mutually  assist  each  the  other.  The  count 
and  his  liberal  friends  believed  that  much  of  the  hostility 
which  one  finds  in  the  people  to  the  church  is  due  to  her 
want  of  zeal  in  behalf  of  liberty,  and  to  the  opposition  of 
the  majority  of  the  clergy,  especially  of  the  higher  ranks, 
to  the  movement  party.  By  espousing  the  popular  cause 
and  blessing  tlie  efforts  of  the  friends  of  the  people  to  extend 
and  confirm  popular  freedom,  as  La  Mennais  urged,  she 
would  disarm  their  hostility,  recall  them  to  her  bosom,  and 
enlist  their  mighty  energy,  now  sweeping  every  thing  before 
it,  on  her  side.  Besides,  by  so  doing,  she  would  regain  the 
control  over  the  discontented  populations,  rescue  them  from 
the  lead  of  unprincipled  demagogues — for  the  most  part 
briefless  lawyers,  the  great  pests  of  modern  society — direct 
their  movements,  and  prevent  those  wild  outbursts  of  rage 
and  ferocity  which  characterized  the  revolution  of  '93. 

There  is  much  that  is  plausible  in  this  view,  and  under  a 
certain  aspect  something  true ;  and  we  confess  that  we  early 
adopted,  and  for  a  long  time  acted  on  it,  especially  before 
our  conversion  to  the  church  of  God.  But  it  conceals  a 
vicious  principle.  It  makes  the  liberty  it  asserts  indepen- 
dent of  religion,  a  force  existing  by  its  side,  and  capable  of 
opposing  it  or  of  forming  an  alliance  with  it.  It  assumes 
that  liberty  represents  the  human  element,  and  that  there 
are  such  things  as  the  rights  of  man,  not  derived  from  nor 
included  in  the  rights  of  God  placed  under  the  safeguard 
of  the  church,  the  rej^resentative  of  the  divine  sovereignty 
on  earth.  We  see  in  it  the  error  we  have  heretofore  pointed 
out  in  Gioberti,  that  of  seeking  to  harmonize  gentilism  and 
Christianity,  or  to  form  an  alliance  between  the  spirit  of 
Christ  and  the  spirit  of  the  world.     It  conceals  the  anti- 
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Christian  advice  to  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
study,  not  what  is  true  and  just,  but  wliat  is  popular.  The 
New  York  Herald  gravely  tells  us  that  the  Vatican  Council 
caused  the  schism  in  Germany,  and,  no  doubt,  if  the  so- 
called  Old  Catholics  had  not  been  condemned  by  the  coun- 
cil, and  had  been  left  free  to  hold  and  defend  their  heresies 
in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  they  would  not  have  separated 
exteriorly  from  Catholic  unity,  or  offered  any  opposition 
to  the  acts  of  the  council.  Let  the  church  support  the  age 
in  its  pet  projects  or  dominant  passions,  and  the  age  will 
cease  to  oppose  her,  nay,  the  world  will  love  and  cherish 
her  as  its  own — till  it  changes,  and  she  refuses  to  change 
with  it. 

The  dominant  passion  of  this  age,  as  shown  by  the  move- 
ment party,  is  popular  liberty ;  and  liberty  with  it  means 
freedom  from  restraint,  or  from  all  obligation  to  consult  and 
obey  any  will  but  one's  own.  In  the  sense  of  this  age,  he 
only  is  a  freeman  who  is  his  own  master,  and  subject  to  no 
power  that  is  or  claims  to  be  above  him.  Let  tlie  church 
ally  herself  to  this  spirit  and  bless  the  various  movements 
of  the  discontented  populations  to  secure  liberty  in  this 
sense,  and  no  doubt  the  world  would  cease  to  oppose  her, 
and  all  sections  of  the  movement  party,  Mazzinians,  Gari- 
baldians,  red-i*epublicans,  socialists,  and  communards  would 
throw  up  their  caps  and  shout  with  all  the  force  of  their 
lungs,  '■'Evviva  il  Papa  !  '"  "  Long  hfe  to  Mother  Church  ! " 
But  suppose  a  change  should  "  come  over  the  spirit  of  its 
dream,"  and  the  age  should  clamor,  as  did  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  for  absolute  monarchy,  what  should 
the  church  do  ?  Desert  the  sans-culottes  or  Jacobins,  and 
join  her  forces  to  those  of  Caesar?  In  neither  case  would 
the  church  represent  the  divine  sovereignty,  which  is  im- 
mutable and  universal.  Besides  she  would  not  direct  and 
govern  the  world,  but  be  directed  and  governed  by  it.  The 
view  which  has  so  charmed  our  liberal  Catholics,  would,  if 
adopted,  make  the  church  a  miserable  time-server,  "a  Avaiter 
on  providence,"  and  always  ready  to  serve  the  more  popular 
party.  If  our  Lord  had  done  as  these  wise  liberals  wish  his 
church  to  do,  he  would  most  likely  have  escaped  being  cru- 
citied  between  two  thieves,  but  then — he  would  not  have 
redeemed  the  world. 

We  do  not  deny  nature  nor  absorb  it  in  grace ;  we  recog- 
nize the  natural  law  and  natural  rights,  even  so-called  rights 
of  man,  but  we  maintain  that  the  rights  of  nature  or  the  rights 
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of  man  are  rights  of  God,  the  sovereign  lord  and  proprietor, 
and  it  is  for  that  reason  tliat  they  are  sacred  and  obligatory 
for  all  men.  We  admit  that  liberty  is  in  the  natural  order; 
but  we  hold  that  nature  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  maintain 
her  own  freedom,  or  to  assert  i  ractically  her  own  rights 
under  the  law  of  God.  We  yield  to  no  one  in  our  love  of 
liberty,  but  we  iiold  that  no  people  left  to  nature  alone  can 
maintain  it,  otherwise  than  theoretically.  The  natural  law 
may  be  known  by  natural  reason,  but  except  by  the  very 
elite  of  the  race,  perhaps,  it  cannot  be  fulhlled  by  our 
natural  strength  in  our  present  state,  or  without  the  gracious 
or  supernatural  assistance  of  God,  or  as  we  say,  indepen- 
dently of  the  church.  To  be  able  to  do  it,  the  soul  must  be 
regenerated,  elevated  above  its  natural  strength.  Grace 
presupposes,  includes,  and  perfects  nature.  As  liberty, 
though  in  the  natural  order,  depends  on  grace  for  its  prac- 
tical maintenance  and  perfection,  it  is  to  grace  regenerating 
and  elevating  the  soul  we  are  to  look  for  freedom,  not  to 
nature  outside  of  grace,  and  as  independent  of  the  interior 
operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

What  we  object  to  is,  1,  seeking  liberty  from  the  natural 
alone  ;  and,  2,  supposing  an  external  alliance  between  the 
church  and  liberty,  as  two  independent  forces  or  powers,  is 
practicable  or  necessary.  The  church  alone  suffices  for  its 
assertion  and  vindication,  and  a  full  and  unreserved  submis- 
sion to  her,  which  is  full  and  unreserved  submission  to  the 
law  of  God,  of  itself  suffices,  and  renders  tyranny  and 
slavery  impossible.  Nature  alone  does  not  suffice  for  nature, 
and  therefore  not  for  natural  liberty.  Man  was  never  cre- 
ated to  live  by  nature  alone,  or  without  the  grace  the  church 
dispenses.  All  experience,  all  history,  proves  it.  The  na- 
tions that  forget  God,  and  assert  the  sufficiency  of  nature 
for  itself  are  not  free  nations,  and  if  they  ever  enjoyed  free- 
dom they  have  lost  or  are  rapidly  losing  it.  Not  one  of 
the  nations  of  Europe  that  has  embraced  Protestantism  is 
as  free  as  it  was  before  its  apostasy  from  the  church.  The 
nations  that  have  convulsed  the  world  during  a  century 
with  their  revolutions  in  behalf  of  liberty,  have  only  lost 
liberty,  and  the  conditions  of  maintaining  it.  These  are 
not  random  assertions,  made  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  oi- 
in  the  love  of  paradox,  but  are  the  result  of  careful  study, 
and  made  with  deliberation  and  some  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

We  ourselves  were  disposed  to  follow  for  several  years  the 
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lead  of  the  illnstrious  champion  of  Catholic  interests.  We 
saw  nothing  serious  to  censure  in  his  views,  and  we  found 
fault  with  his  strong  and  frequent  assertions  of  devotion  to 
liberty,  only  because  tliey  seemed  likely,  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  public  mind,  to  be  misinterpreted  and  tend  to 
encourage  the  revolutionary  party.  But  we  observed,  after 
awhile,  that  the  prominent  men,  counted  for  a  time  among 
the  boldest  and  most  energetic  defenders  of  Catholicity,  but 
who  sought  to  form  an  alliance  of  the  church  with  the  spirit 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  they  went  on  in  their  career, 
gradually  lost  the  fervor  of  their  faith,  and  ceased  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  Catholic  body,  became  censorious  of  bishops 
and  priests,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  ignorant  or  as 
neglectful  of  the  true  interests  of  the  church,  and  complained 
of  them  as  not  understanding  their  age  or  country.  They 
soon  lost  sight  of  the  church  as  a  divine  institution,  under 
the  guidance  and  protection  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  prac- 
ticall}'  treated  her  as  a  purely  human  institution,  standing 
in  human  wisdom  and  virtue  alone.  The  eloquent  La  Men- 
nais  broke  wholly  with  the  church,  went  clear  over  to  liber- 
alism, and  became  the  associate  of  Pierre  Leroux  and 
George  Sand.  Padre  Yentura  de  Raulica,  tlie  accomplished 
Theatine,  escaped  only  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth,  and  by  tak- 
ing refuge  in  caesarism ;  Gioberti  died,  we  believ^e,  excom- 
municated, and  his  last  book  published  before  his  death 
contains  a  scurrilous  attack  on  Pius  IX.,  and  bears  not  a 
trace  of  the  Catholic  believer,  far  less  of  the  Catholic  priest. 

Pere  Lacordaire  for  himself  personally  made  a  timely  re- 
treat, but  he  retained  a  taint  of  Lamennaisism  to  the  last, 
which  reappears  in  some  of  his  disciples.  Of  Pere  Gratry, 
Pere  Hyacinthe,  Dr  Dollinger,  and  other  intimate  personal 
friends  of  Montalembert,  we  need  not  speak.  Pere  Gratry 
made  a  kind  of  retraction  on  his  death-bed  ;  the  others  are 
out  of  the  church  and  no  longer  counted  among  Catholics. 

But  what  most  alarmed  us  and  made  us  pause  and  reflect, 
was  observing  in  ourselves  a  tendency  to  what  some  called 
the  neo-Catholic  movement,  which,  if  followed,  would  have 
carried  us  out  of  the  church,  and  caused  us  to  make  ship- 
wreck of  the  faith.  Happily,  the  grace  of  God  restrained 
us  before  it  was  too  late,  and  we  resisted  the  tendency  be- 
fore it  had  led  us  into  heresj'  or  schism.  These  facts  and 
the  effect  of  the  theory  on  our  own  spiritual  life  not  only 
alarmed  us,  but  served  to  convince  us  that  the  theory  con- 
cealed some  dansJ:erous  and  antichristian  error,  and  made  us 
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pause  and  recoil.  The  Syllabus,  in  condemning  as  an  error 
the  proposition  that  church  and  state  ought  to  be  separate, 
made  it  clear  that  we  were  facing  in  a  wrong  direction. 
For  the  separation  and  mutual  independence  of  church  and 
state  involve  the  very  principle  on  which  the  theory  rests. 
There  can  be  no  external  alliance  between  religion  and 
liberty,  unless  they  are  two  separate  and  mutually  "indepen- 
dent forces  or  powers. 

Montalembert  used  the  expression,  "  A  free  church  in  a 
free  state,"  meaning  by  it,  as  we  understood  him,  that  the 
church  can  be  free  in  our  times,  only  in  the  general  free- 
dom of  the  citizen.  This,  however,  as  interpreted  by  the 
able  but  more  than  unscrupulous  Count  Cavour — who  wound 
the  emperor  of  the  French  around  his  finger,  and  whom 
Bismarck  has  taken  for  liis  model  and  imitates  as  closely  as 
the  heavy  Teutonic  genius  can  imitate  the  subtle  and  wily 
Italian  genius,  superior,  for  good  or  for  evil,  to  the  genius 
of  any  other  nation— means  the  freedom  of  the  state  to 
adopt  and  pursue  its  own  line  of  policy  without  heeding  the 
church,  her  divine  rights  or  commands,  leaving  her  no  free- 
dom to  intermeddle  with  any  matter  pertaining  to  this 
world,  no  freedom  in  regard  to  any  matter,  not  even  to  pray, 
but  what  the  state  in  its  omnipotence  disdains  to  take  from 
her.  Yet,  though  we  defended  it,  both  in  the  Review,  and 
in  our  ''Liberalism  and  the  Church,"  in  Montalembert's 
sense,  we  are  not  sure  that  Cavour's  interpretation  is  not  the 
legitimate  sense  of  the  dictum,  however  indignantly  the 
French  orator  repelled  it. 

The  assumption  that  the  freedom  of  the  church  is  secured 
only  in  the  general  freedom  of  the  citizen,  assumes  that 
civil  and  political  freedom  is  the  necessary  condition  of  the 
freedom  of  the  church  ;  but  this  overlooks  the  rather  im- 
portant fact,  that  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
church  is  the  essential  condition  of  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  civil  and  political  liberty.  Liberty  grows 
out  of  religion,  and  civil  and  political  'liberty  is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  church, 
not  its  source  or  guaranty.  The  civil  and  political  libertv 
of  the  citizen  depends  on  what  is  called  a  free  state,  on  the 
civil  and  political  constitution  ;  but  that  constitution  is  not 
unchangeable  ;  and  what  security  have  we  that  an  heretical 
or  infidel  majority  will  not  change  or  override  it  ?  You 
have,  without  the  church,  only  a  human  dependence  for 
civil  and  political  liberty,  and  consequently  none  higher  for 
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ulie  freedom  of  the  church.  Montalembert's  interpretation 
of  the  niaxiin,  "a  free  church  in  a  free  state,"  makes  the 
freedom  of  the  chnrcli  in  the  last  analysis  as  completely  de- 
pendent on  the  secular  order,  and  the  secular  order  as  com- 
pletely independent  of  the  church,  as  does  the  interpi-eta- 
tion  of  Count  Cavour,  under  which  the  Italian  nationalists 
have  confiscated  ecclesiastical  goods,  suppressed  relio;ious 
houses,  and  expelled  their  pious  inmates ;  banished  bishops 
and  priests,  plundered  princes  of  their  estates,  invaded  and 
annexed  the  Roman  state,  and  confined  the  Holy  Father  to 
his  palace,  where  lie  remains  a  prisoner,  a  spectacle  to  the 
whole  world. 

A  friend  writes  us  from  the  Tyrol,  that  in  the  town  in 
which  he  is  temporarily  residing,  though  the  immense  ma- 
jority of  the  people  are  Catholics,  the  mayor  elected  is  an 
atheist,  and  he  thinks  that  if  univei'sal  suffrage  obtained,  the 
result  of  the  election  would  be  different.  We  doubt  it.  The 
Catholic  European  pojjulations  have  been  for  centuri.?s  trained 
in  political  atheism — in  the  maxim  that  one's  religion  has 
nothing  to  do  with  one's  politics,  and  we  find  them,  even 
where  they  have  votes  and  are  in  a  decided  majority,  return- 
ing infidels,  Protestants,  Jews,  or  nominal  Catholics  who 
pride  themselves  on  their  independence  of  the  parti-jyretre. 
The  old  Catholic  populations  of  Europe  have  had  no  ptilitical 
training,  and,  attentive  to  the  observance  of  their  religion 
and  the  management  of  their  private  affairs,  pious,  honest, 
industrious  people,  good  souls,  ignorant  of  the  tricks  and 
wiles  of  politicians,  they  are  unable  in  an  open  field  to  cope 
with  the  liberal  minority,  restrained  by  no  scruples  of  con- 
science, by  no  fear  of  God  or  man,  fired  with  a  satanic  rage 
for  what  they  call  liberty,  and  against  every  thing  fixed, 
stable,  just,  or  holy.  We  may  say  the  political  education  of 
the  people  in  Catholic  countries  has  been  unduly  neglected, 
but  our  Loi'd  said  to  his  disciples,  Behold,  I  send  you  forth 
as  lambs  among  wolves  :  be  ye  therefore  as  prudent  as  ser- 
pents and  as  harmless  as  doves,  and  we  presume  that  it  was 
never  the  intention  of  our  Lord  that  his  followers  should  be 
able  to  contend  with  their  enemies  on  the  same  ground,  with 
the  same  passions,  and  the  same  weapons.  They  were  to 
overcome  pride  by  humility,  wrath  b}^  meekness,  wrong  by 
patience,  hatred  by  love,  oppression  by  forgiving  the  op- 
pressor, persecution  by  pra3er  for  the  pei'secutor. 

We  often  find  it  difficult  to  restrain  our  indignation  at  what 
seems  to  us  the  imbecilit}'  or  mean-spiritedness  of  Catholics 
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even  where  thej  are  the  immense  majority  of  the  population, 
in  patiently  submitting  to  be  governed,  oppressed,  by  a  hand- 
ful of  intidfl  terrorists,  or  led  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  as 
we  saw  in  France  during  the  old  revolution  ;  yet  it  nia}^  be 
doubted  if  our  indignation  does  not  sjn-ing  rather  from  the 
old  Adam  than  from  the  new.  We  ask  in  it  the  gentile  vir- 
tues of  Christians  whose  distinctive  virtues  are  of  another 
and  an  infinitely  higher  order.  These  imbecile  Catliolics, 
who  allow  themselves  to  be  trampled  in  the  dust  by  the 
haughty  and  merciless  children  of  Satan,  can  die  coui-ageonsly 
for  Catholicity,  and  to  die  heroically  is  better  than  to  slay. 
The  evil  is  not  in  suffering,  but  in  doing  wrong.  It  is,  to 
say  the  least,  doubtful,  if  it  be  possible  to  combine  in  the 
same  character  the  gentile  virtues  and  the  Christian.  This 
at  bottom  was  the  dream,  the  aspiration  of  Montalembert  and 
his  coterie  of  liberal,  or  as  some  called  them,  neo-Catholics. 
It  was  the  direct  and  undisgnised  aim  of  Gioberti,  that 
Italian  priest  of  marvellous  genius,  and,  we  were  about  to 
write,  Satanic  power.  Gioberti  failed  to  effect  the  combina- 
tion, for  pride  and  humility  will  no  more  combine  than  oil 
and  water.  In  seeking  to  save  the  heathen  virtues,  he  lost 
the  Christian.  He  found  liimself  in  opposition  to  the  whole 
current  of  Christian  asceticism,  and  making  deadly  war  on 
the  Jesuits  and  religious  or  monastic  orders  generally, 
whether  of  men  or  of  women,  and  finally,  on  his  stanchest 
friend,  Pio  JS"ono,  if  not  on  the  papacy  itself.  Montalembert, 
who,  by  the  way,  detested  Gioberti,  perhaps  did  not  go  so 
far,  but  he  mourned  the  entrance  of  a  favorite  daughter  into 
religion,  as  if  he  was  following  her  to  the  grave,  set  his  face 
against  the  papal  supremacy,  opposed  with  what  strength  he 
had  left  the  definition  of  papal  infallibility,  and  the  last  let- 
ter of  his  we  saw  published  was  a  parting  kick  at  the 
papacy.* 

It  is  far  from  our  thought  to  say  that  it  is  never  lawful 
for  Catholics  to  defend  their  faitlij  their  churches  and  altars, 
their  pastors  and  consecrated  virgms,  against  the  enemy  that 


*  Mrs.  Oliphant,  in  her  memoirs  of  the  count,  relates,  on  what  authority 
we  linow  not,  a  conversation  of  his  with  a  friend,  in  which  he  expressed 
his  conviction  that  the  council  would  not  declare  tlie  papal  infullibility, 
but,  if  it  should  do  so,  the  nnly  course  possible  to  him  would  be  to  ac- 
cept it.  We  hope  this  is  true,  and  that  the  historian  of  the  "  Monks  of 
the  VVest,"  and  the  author  of  the  beautiful  Life  of  St.  Elizabeth 
of  Hungary,  did  not  suffer  his  political  hatreds  and  predilections  to  make 
shipwreck  of  his  faith,  and  leave  us  without  hope  for  his  future. 
Vol.  XrV— 34 
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assails  tliem,  when  siunmoned  to  do  it  by  legitimate  authority, 
as  they  often  have  been.  Catholicity  does  not  deprive  men 
of  their  manhood  nor  of  their  natural  rights.  We  by  no 
means  defend  the  Jacobite  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  nor 
the  Quaker  doctrine  of  non-resistance  ;  but  all  that  is  lawful 
is  not  expedient.  He  who  resorts  to  the  sword  shall  perish 
by  the  sword,  and  he  who  leans  on  a  human  arm  leans  on  a 
broken  reed,  and  shall  Und  it  piei'ce  his  hand.  True  wisdom 
is  not  seldom  in  exhorting  the  faithful  to  "•  stand  still  and 
see  the  salvation  of  God."  God's  ways  are  not  our  ways, 
and  he  chooses  ordinarily  to  work  out  the  deliverance  of  his 
people  in  his  own  way.  He  withers  the  hand  of  Oza, 
stretched  forth  to  steady  the  jolting  ark.  The  glory  of  the 
victory  must  redound  to  him,  and  he  brings  it  about,  usually, 
in  a  wa}'  to  baffle  human  calculation,  and  to  show  the  nothing- 
ness of  human  wisdom.  There  may  be  a  point  beyond  w'hich 
resistance  becomes  a  duty  to  the  public,  but  the  individual 
never  loses  any  thing  by  meekly  enduring  wrong,  however 
intolerable.  The  good  gain  by  it,  for  they  receive  ample 
compensation  in  eternal  life ;  and  the  wdcked  alone  are 
losers.  They  will  be  punished  as  the}'  deserve,  and  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  the  wicked  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  the  good, 
that  we  should  deplore  wrongs  and  outrages  and  labor  to 
put  an  end  to  them,  that  the  punishment  of  those  who  com- 
mit them  may  be  the  lighter. 

Montalembert  was,  as  we  have  said,  neither  a  philosopher 
nor  a  theologian,  at  least  not  in  any  deep  and  worthy  sense. 
We  do  not  blame  him  for  any  deticiency  he  may  have  had 
as  a  philosopher,  for  Europe  has  had  no  philosophy'  since 
that  flippant  Bas-Breton  Descartes  attempted  to  divorce 
philosophy  from  theology.  The  excellent  Pore  Eamiere 
gravely  tells  us  to  follow  the  tradition  of  Catholic  phi- 
losophy. With  all  my  heart,  good  Father.  Only  tell  me 
what  it  is,  or  where  1  may  find  an  authentic  statement  of 
it.  Follow  St.  Thomas.  Good  again.  But  it  is  a  little 
too  much  like  the  Protestant  direction  :  "  Follow  the  Bible." 
"You  all,"  said  a  young  Jesuit  student  of  philosophy  to  us 
not  long  since,  "  profess  to  follow  St.  Thomas,  but,  un- 
happily, I  can  find  no  two  of  you  who  can  agree  as  to  what 
St.  Thomas  actually  taught"  Am  I  to  follow  Father 
Ramiere's  interpretation  of  St.  Thomas,  or  my  own  ? 
"  Neither,  but  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic  schools."  All 
very  well ;  but,  said  to  us  one  of  the  ablest  and  profoundest 
prelates  of  the  United  States,    "the  philosophy  taught  in 
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our  Catholic  colleges  consists  of  some  fragments  of  Cath- 
olic theology  badly  taught."  Tiiere  is  ascertain  routine 
followed  by  a  number  of  professors  in  our  colleges,  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  outside  of  tlieology  nothing  is  naore  unsettled 
among  us  than  philosopliy.  to  talk  of^a  Catholic  philos- 
ophy, save  as  to  certain  outlines,  if  that  exception  can  be 
made,  is  simply  absurd.  We  have  no  Catholic  philosophy, 
and  when  an  intelligent  convert  asked  us  the  other  day  to 
name  to  him  a  text  book  from  which  he  could  get  a  sum- 
mary of  Catholic  philosophy,  we  could  not  name  one  that 
we  dared  recommend.  It  is  to  be  hoped  tiiat  Providence 
will  send  us  some  new  St.  Augustine  or  new  St.  Thomas, 
or  some  man  of  real  philosophical  genius,  who  will  be  able 
to  bring  order  out  of  our  present  confusion,  and  recombine 
in  one  and  the  same  science  theology  and  philosophy,  and 
undo  the  work  of  Descartes,  who  still  holds  too  mucli'  sway 
over  the  French  mind,  which  owes  not  a  little  of  its  flip- 
pancy and  frivolity  to  his  philosophy  "made  easy." 

Even  our  better  Catholic  colleges  under  charge  of  learned 
religious  orders  and  congregations  are  extremely  deficient 
in  the  theological  science  they  impart  to  their  pupils.     The 
young  men  who  graduate  from  them,  unless  in  exceptional 
cases,  may  know  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  church,  but 
are  innocent  of  any  knowledge  of  their  mutual  relation  to 
one  another,  their  interdependence,  or  the  chain  that  binds 
them  together  so  as  to  form  one  complete  and  systematic 
whole.     They  see  no  reason  why,  if  you  hold  this'doctrine, 
you  must  hold  tiiat,  except  that  the  church  teaches  both 
alike.     The  several  doctrines  lie  in  their  own  minds  as  sev- 
eral, unrelated,  isolated  doctrines,  not  as  so  many  distinct 
parts  or  phases  of  one  indissoluble  whole.     The  faith  has 
for  them  plurality,  but  no  unity  ;  consequently  no  catholic- 
ity, since  what  is  not  one  cannot  be  catholic.     They  see  no 
intrinsic  or  dialectic  reason  why  the  denial  of  any  one  arti- 
cle, dogma,  or  proposition  of  the  faith  is  really  the  denial 
of  the  whole.     They  do  not  see  that  Catholicity  is  a  golden 
chain  let  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  God  to  man,  and 
that  whatever  link  you  strike,  "tenth  or  ten  thousandth 
breaks  the  chain  alike."     Kothing  is  more  common  than  to 
find  highly  accomplished  and  intelligent,  even  learned  and 
scientific  Catholic  laymen,  educated  and  taught  Christian 
doctrine  in  Catholic  colleges,  whose  faith  controls  or  en- 
lightens their  intelligence  only  in  relation  to  specific  do*'- 
mas  and  specific  acts  of  worship,  while  in  all  other  ques- 
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tions,  moriil,  political,  literary,  or  scientific,  they  think,  talk^ 
and  act  just  as  if  they  were  simply  non-Catholics,  and  often 
with  less  truth  of  principle,  elevation  of  thoufrht,  and 
grandeur  of  sentiment  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  cultivated 
gentiles.  Their  Catholicity  is  not  catholic,  for  it  spreads 
over  and  transforms  only  a  small  part  of  their  intelligence, 
or  understanding. 

Thus  we  find  that  from  this  want  of  proper  instruction 
in  the  philosophy  of  Christianity,  or  in  the  Christian  faith 
as  an  indissoluble  whole,  Montalembert  was  left  in  his  own 
mind  with  an  incomplete  faith,  which  he  was  fain  to  com- 
plete from  alien  sources,  and  with  heterogeneous  elements. 
He  saw  everywhere  all  manner  of  antagonisms,  which  he 
was  called  upon  to  reconcile,  while  he  lacked  the  key  of 
their  reconciliation.  The  Catholic  elements  of  his  intelli- 
gence, as  time  went  on,  as  disappointments  met  him  on 
every  hand,  and  his  heart  became  saddened,  if  not  embit- 
tered, by  painful  defections  among  his  friends  and  partisans,, 
were  greatly  weakened,  and  almost  disappeared.  His  poli- 
tics gradually  impaired  his  confidence  in  the  sounder  part 
of  the  Catholic  body,  and  weakened  his  reverence  for  the 
papal  administration.  Opposed,  heart  and  soul,  to  central- 
ism, whether  imperial  or  popular,  in  the  state,  he  wished  to 
decentralize  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and  to  distribute  it,  in 
part  at  least,  among  the  bishops  as  a  sort  of  parliamentary 
body,  restricting  and  sometimes  overriding  the  central  au- 
thority of  the  pope.  The  absolute  supremacy  of  the  pope 
in  governing,  and  his  infallibility  in  teaching  the  universal 
church,  revolted  him,  as  repugnant  to  the  political  constitu- 
tionalism and  parliamentarism  which  he  borrowed  from 
England  and  held  so  dear.  He  never  understood  that  the 
church,  being  apostolic  and  founded  on  Peter,  in  whom  was 
the  plenitude  of  the  apostolate,  is  necessarily  j^apal,  that 
the  papal  supremacy  and  infallibility  are  essential  elements 
in  her  constitution,  and  that  the  denial  of  either  is  tanta- 
mount to  the  denial  of  her  existence.  He  might,  and  pro- 
bably would,  if  he  had  lived,  have  accei3ted  the  decrees  of 
the  Vatican  in  his  intention  and  will,  but  that  he  would 
have  done  so  in  the  interior  of  his  understanding,  may  be 
doubted.  He  would,  most  likely,  have  yielded  to  external 
authority,  not  to  interior  conviction. 

The  count,  whether  consistently  or  not,  always  protested 
against  the  subjection  of  the  church  to  the  state,  and  were 
he  living,  we  should  hear  him  denouncing  in  the  most  in- 
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•dignant  eloquence  the  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck  in  Prus- 
sia ;  but  we  have  never  found  in  his  writings  or  in  his  cor- 
respondence any  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  the  spirit- 
ual order,  and  of  the  authority  from  God  of  the  church  to 
declare  the  divine  law  for  rulers  as  well  as  for  subjects,  for 
states  as  well  as  for  individuals.  From  first  to  last  he  was 
more  or  less  tainted  with  the  Galilean  dualis!n,  and  if  he 
excused  the  popes  in  the  middle  ages  from  usurping  the 
power  they  exercised  over  temporal  princes,  it  was  never  on 
the  groundthat  they  possessed  that  power,  ^wre  div'ino,  or 
by  divine  right,  but  on] j  jure  humano,  or  by  human  right, 
by  the  consent  of  the  people,  or  what  was  at  the  time  the 
jus  puUicum,  which  is  only  a  disguised  Gallicanism,  the 
doctrine  of  the  sovereigns  and  their  lawyers,  but  of  the 
church  never.  Had  he  understood  that  tlie  pope  has  juris- 
diction under  the  natural  law  as  well  as  under  the  revealed, 
and  is  under  both  laws  by  right  divine  the  supreme  judge 
of  all  men  and  nations,  he  would  have  escaped  what  we 
have  pointed  out  as  his  errors,  and  have  left  an  indelible 
mark  on  the  history  and  church  in  our  times. 

There  was  another  point  we  marked  in  the  count's  public 
character,  that  of  toleration  of  heresy.  He  is  often  severe 
in  his  denunciation  of  what  he  held  to  be  political  errors, 
but  he  never,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  appears  to  be  very 
deeply  impressed  with  the  enormity  of  heresy.  He  never 
seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  deadly  sin,  or  to  hold  that  those 
who  are  out  of  the  church  are  out  of  the  M-ay  of  salvation. 
He  says  expressly  in  one  of  the  letters  before  us.  that  the 
dogma,  Out  of  the  church  no  salvation,  is  not  to  be  taken 
literally,  and  intimates  that  it  means  no  more  than  that 
there  is  no  salvation  without  the  Christian  religion  in  some 
form.  We  do  not  find  that  he  ever  modified  "this  opinion, 
or  restricted  the  Christian  religion  to  the  church.  He  had 
no  syinpathy  with  Evangelicals,  or  Methodists,  as  they  are 
called  in  Catholic  countries,  but  he  treats  Ani^licanism" with 
great^  respect,  and  in  his  "  Avenir  politique  de  1'  Angle- 
terre,"  a  work  we  sharply  criticised  at  ihe  time  of  its  pub- 
lication, he  complains  of 'the  Catholics  in  England  for  their 
hostility  to  the  Anglican  establishment.  He  certainly  was 
devoted  to  Catholic  interests,  but  he  looked  almost  sol'elv  to 
the  introduction  or  support  of  constitutional  government 
—the  tribune — as  tlie  means  of  prouioting  or  protecting 
them.  Where  he  found  constitutional  government  and  the 
tribune,  he  seemed  to  be  very  well  content,  though  the  peo- 
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pie  were  any  thing  but  orthodox..  In  a  word,  Count  Charles 
de  Montaleml)ert,  a  noble-minded  man,  of  chivalric  dispo- 
sition, pure  and  disinterested,  pious  and  devout  even,  was 
an  orator,  historian,  scholar,  publicist,  statesman,  rather  than 
a  philosoplier  or  theologian,  and  viewed  the  church  rather 
in  her  political  and  social  relations,  than  in  her  relation,  as 
the  body  of  Christ,  the  visible  representation  of  tlie  Incarna- 
tion, to  tlie  salvation  of  the  soul  or  the  beatitude  of  heaven. 

We  may  be  wrong,  but  we  think  it  has  been  the  common 
fault  of  all  of  us  Catholic  publicists  that  we  have  made  too- 
much  of  the  external  relations  of  the  church,  and  have 
sought,  unduly,  aid  from  without,  and  that,  too,  whether 
liberals  like  Gioberti  and  Montalembert,  or  absolutists  like 
Louis  Veuillot  and  his  admirers.  We  have  charged,  in  some 
of  our  articles,  the  literary  degeneracy  of  the  age  to  the  in- 
fluence of  fenjinine  writers;  we  think  we  may  with  equal 
truth  charge  the  philosophical  and  theological  degeneracy 
of  our  times  to  the  influence  of  lay  writers,  chiefly  journal- 
ists, or  as  the  term  is  now  used,  publicists.  No  layman,  un- 
less he  has  made  a  regular  course  of  theology,  and  a  more 
thorough  course  than  is  actually  made  in  the  majority  of 
our  theological  seminaries,  is  competent  to  write  on  Catholie 
matters,  or  to  conduct  a  Catholic  periodical  or  journaL 
Journalism  is  the  curse  £>f  our  agis,  and  yet  it  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  necessary  evil,  and  we  know  not  how,  as  things  are^ 
it  is  to  be  dispensed  with.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  lawful  to 
learn  from  an  enemy,  but  we  have  some  reluctance  to  use  in 
our  own  defence  the  weapons  invented  by  our  enemies,  and 
which  they  can  wield  more  effectively  than  we  can.  Jour- 
nalism is  an  invention  of  the  enemy,  in  the  old  French  revo- 
lution, pj-ior  to  which  it  did  not  exist,  and  it  is  hardly 
adapted  to  Catholic  u^e.  Journalism  concentrates,  but  can- 
not form,  public  opinion;  can  corrupt,  not  reform,  debase,, 
not  elevate  it.  It  is  un-Catholic  in  its  process,  for  it  pro- 
ceeds, like  democracy,  on  the  assumption  that  wisdom  and 
power  come  from  below,  not  from  above. 

The  older  we  grow  the  less  disposed  we  are  to  rely  on  ex- 
ternal aid,  and  the  less  to  set  up  lay  wisdom  either  against 
or  as  an  auxiliary  of  clerical  wisdom.  True  wisdom,  in  our 
judgment,  is  for  Catholics  to  place  their  sole  confldence  in 
God,  and  to  rely  on  the  spiritual  resources  of  the  church  as 
the  body  of  Christ.  The  church  is  God's  church,  and  they 
serve  her  best  who  most  lovingly  confide  in  her,  and  the 
most  cheerfully  and  promptly  do  her  bidding.    /Ihe  arm  of 
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flesh  can  add  nothing  to  lier  strengtli  against  lier  enemies, 
nor  the  wisdom  of  man  add  any  thing  to  the  wisdom  she 
derives  from  the  indwelling  Holy  Ghost,  We  are  all  too 
apt  to  forget  that  God  is  the  Sovereign  of  the  world,  and 
that  he  doetli  according  to  his  will  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  It  is  not  without  his  permission,  or  some  ulterior 
purpose  of  his  loving  kindness,  that  the  church  seems  now 
abandoned  to  her  enemies,  and  tlie  wicked  appear  to  tri- 
umph. Bismarck  can  go  no  further  than  God  permits,  and 
no  further  than  his  satanic  policy  can  be  made  to  enhance 
the  faith  and  glory  of  the  church.  When  Providence  has 
used  him  as  far  as  he  can  serve  this  purpose,  he  will  break 
him  to  pieces,  hurl  him  from  power,  or  leave  him  to  wail 
and  gnash  his  teeth  in  outer  darkness.  God's  own  hand 
will  get  him  the  victory,  and  work  out  our  deliverance.  It 
is  ours  to  cast  our  burdens  on  him,  and  look  by  prayer  and 
praise  for  whatever  we  need.  In  our  patience,  suffering, 
we  therefore  possess  our  souls  in  peace. 

These  letters  to  a  school-fellow  present  the  young  count 
as  a  noble-spirited  and  earnest-minded  youth,  as  very  esti- 
mable and  very  lovable.  He  had  great  tenderness  of  heart, 
a  rare  capacity  for  friendship,  and  almost  a  feminine  craving 
for  sympathy,  not  uncommon  in  richly  endowed  natures, 
raised  by  their  genius  above  the  common  level.  But  he  is 
revealed  here  as  too  dependent  on  others,-  and  too  easily  de- 
pressed, too  ready  to  despond,  if  encountering  obstacles  or 
meeting  any  grave  disappointments.  He  felt  niore  than  so 
great  and  unworldly  a  man  should  have  felt  the  loss  of  his 
seat  in  the  corps  legislatif,  and  of  the  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing the  public  from  the  tribune.  He  approved,  or  at 
least  urged  Catholics  to  condone,  the  coup  cVetat,  and  sus- 
tained Louis  Napoleon  as  dictator,  till  he  found  that  he  and 
his  committee  could  not  control  his  policy.  He  finally  broke 
with  him  only  when  he  confiscated  the  estates  of  the  Orleans 
family.  After  that  he  despaired  of  the  emperor,  threw  him- 
self into  the  opposition,  which,  for  lack  of  certain  personal 
qualities  necessary  to  a  political  leader,  he  did  not  and  could 
not  lead,  and  so  lost  his  influence  in  the  empire.  In  his 
despair  he  went  so  far  at  last  as  to  recommend  his  friends 
to  vote  for  and  with  Jules  Favre  and  other  notorious  lead- 
ers of  the  left,  against  the  imperial  government. 

It  was  a  grave  mistake  to  support  Napoleon  in  the  first 
instance,  and  to  trust  him  with  the  government  of  France, 
but  it  was  a  still  graver  mistake  to  abandon  him  in  1869, 
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when  the  republican  opposition  had  commanded  very  nearly 
a  majority  of  the  popuhir  vote.  We  never  admired  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  always  distrusted  him  as  a  Catholic.  He  was 
willing  to  use  the  church,  as  most  Catholic  sovereigns  have 
been,  but  he  never  understood  her  true  interests  or  had 
any  disposition  to  promote  them.  He  was  no  friend  to  the 
papacy,  and  was  a  true  csesarist,  but  he  was  not  a  much 
worse  enemy  than  the  majority  of  secular  princes.  His  po- 
litical concessions  on  the  19th  of  January,  1870,  were  a  blun- 
der, and  we  said  to  our  friends  at  the  time  that  it  would 
prove  the  end  of  the  empire  and  most  likely  of  the  Napo- 
leonic dynasty.  He  was  not  strong  enough  to  afford  to 
make  concessions  to  the  liberals.  We  liave  no  wish  to  see 
the  empire  restored,  but  we  think  its  overthrow  in  1870  was 
the  greatest  calamity  that  could  at  that  time  befall  France, 
or  even  entire  Europe.  Tlie  men  who  best  deserve  the 
execration  of  the  civilized  world  are  the  men  of  the  4th  of 
September.  France  suffered  at  Sedan,  but  she  was  pros- 
trated and  dishonored  by  the  government  of  defence,  which, 
if  the  empress-regent  had  had  a  single  quality  of  a  ruler, 
never  would  and  never  could  have  been  instituted.  She 
proved  herself,  save  as  a  wife  and  mother,  imbecile  enough 
to  have  been  a  Bourbon.  Happily  for  the  last  moments  of 
the  illustrious  count  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  catastrophe 
which  had  been  brought  about  by  the  opposition,  which, 
without  really  sympathizing  with  it,  he  had  contributed  not 
a  little  to  strengthen. 

Yet  Montalembert  was  an  eminent  man,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  our  contemporaries  ;  but  his  greatness  was  that  of 
the  scholar  and  the  orator,  not  that  of  a  partj-  leader.  He 
was  not  fitted  by  temperament  or  the  qualities  of  his  mind 
to  be  a  leader,  and  in  this  respect  he  was  far  inferior  to  his 
plebeian  rival,  who  succeeded  in  taking  the  Catholic  party 
in  France  from  him,  and  establishing  himself  at  its  head, 
not  only  in  France  but  throughout  Europe  and  America. 
One  miglit  almost  as  well  question  the  infallibility  of  the 
pope  as  the  supreme  wisdom  and  prudence  of  Louis  Veuillot, 
though,  since  he  saw  proper  to  denounce  as  savages  the 
great  body  of  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States,  indeed  all 
except  the  comparatively  small  number  of  French  birth  or 
descent,  some  doubts  of  his  infallibility  have  been  enter- 
tained. Yet  he  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a  sort  of  lay  pope. 
Something  he  owes  to  his  rare  ability,  but  more  to  his  con- 
sunnnate    tact  in   detecting  and    following    the    dominant 
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sentiment  of  tlie  party  he  appears  to  lead,  and  his  mercileGS 
attacks  on  any  one,  bishop  or  priest,  who  dares  oppose  liis 
policy — a  hniiiaii  policy,  as  hostile  to  the  freedom  of  religion 
as  that  of  Bismarck. 

Montalembert  had  nothing  of  the  demagogue  nor  of  the 
satirist  in  him,  and  could  never  have  defended  the  Catholic 
cause  in  the  sneering  spirit  of  Voltaire  or  with  the  savasre 
ferocity  of  Peter  Porcupine.  He  had  too  broad  a  mind, 
and  was  too  intent  on  creating  an  enlightened  and  just  pub- 
lic opinion,  to  be  a  successful  party  leader.  A  successful 
party  leader  must  be  a  man  of  a  nari-ow  mind,  superficial, 
intense,  clever,  but  incapable  of  considering  questions  pre- 
sented under  more  than  a  single  aspect.  Louis  Veuillot  is 
not  a  man  of  broad  or  comprehensive  views,  but  he  has 
made  a  profound  study  of  the  arts  and  methods  by  which 
the  enemies  of  religion  carry  on  their  war  against  the  church, 
naturally  approves  them,  and  has  no  scruple  in  using  them 
against  his  former  friends  and  associates.  This  Montalem- 
bert was  incapable  of  doing.  He  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  elevation  of  his  views  and  the  nobility  of  his  senti- 
ments, and  could  not  adapt  himself  to  minds  of  a  low,  vul- 
gar, or  tricky  order.  The  leader  must  to  a  great  extent  be 
on  a  level  with  those  he  leads.  The  mass  of  men,  in  no 
country,  have  any  very  elevated  sentiments,  and  grovel 
rather  than  aspire.  He  who  seeks  to  lead  them  by  high 
thoughts,  noble  sentiments,  and  lofty  aspirations  is  sure  to 
fail.  "  The  public  will  turn  from  him  to  follow  the  empiric, 
the  vulgar  and  unprincipled  demagogue,  who  has  no  moral 
or  intellectual  superiority  over  them.  The  more  superficial 
and  inflated  a  writer  the  greater  his  popularity. 

However  Montalembert  may  have  erred,  tnay  have  been 
mistaken  on  some  points,  however  he  may  have  been  prone 
to  despond,  or  ill-fitted  to  bear  up  against  disappointment, 
he  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  rare  purity  of  heart,  single- 
ness of  purpose,  and  nobility  of  soul.  His  aims  were  high  and 
noble,  and  he  was  heart  and  soul  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  true  Catholic  interests.  Mankind  are  the  better  for  his 
having  lived  and  written,  and  his  name  will  live  for  ever  in 
the  grateful  remembrance  of  all  who  regard  the  welfare  of 
their  fellow-men  in  time  or  eternity.  The  cloud  that  ob- 
scured the  brilliancy  of  his  CathoHc  faith  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life  must  be  ascribed  to  his  constitutional  ten- 
dency to  despond,  and  to  his  long  and  painful  illness,  which, 
however,  he  bore  with  great  fortitude,  though  it  may  have 
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impaired  in  some  degree  the  clearness  of  his  vision  and  the 
vigor  of  his  intellect.  We  personally  lost  iu  hiui  a  dear 
and  honoied  friend.     Requiescat  in  pace. 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1855.] 

We  have  in  these  "  Questions  of  tlie  Soul  "  a  remarkable 
work,  and  one  of  the  very  few  original  and  genuine  Amer- 
ican books  our  country  can  boast.  It  could  have  been  writ- 
ten only  by  an  American  to  "the  manner  born,"  and  is 
destined,  in  our  judgment,  to  have  a  marked  influence  on 
American  thought  and  American  literature. 

We  cannot  introduce  this  interesting  and  instructive, 
though  simple  and  unpretending  volume,  to  our  readers, 
without  recollecting  that  we  have  known  the  autlior  almost 
from  his  boyhood,  and  have  always  regarded  him  as  one  to 
whom  Almighty  God  has  given  a  mission  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  our  common  country.  Few  men  really  know  him, 
few  even  suspect  what  is  in  him  ;  but  no  one  can  commune 
with  him  for  half  ?.r\  hour,  and  ever  be  again  precisely  what 
he  was  before.  He  is  one  of  those  men  whom  you  feel  it 
is  good  to  be  with.  Yirtue  goes  out  from  him.  Simple, 
unpretending,  playful,  and  docile  as  a  child,  warm  and  ten- 
der in  his  feelings,  full  of  life  and  cheerfulness  of  manner, 
he  wins  at  once  your  love,  and  infuses  as  it  were  liis  own 
sunshiny  nature  into  your  heart.  From  his  j'outh  he  lias 
been  i-emarkable  for  his  singular  purity  of  heart,  the  guile- 
lessness  of  his  soul,  the  earnestness  of  his  spirit,  his  devo- 
tion to  truth,  and  his  longing  after  perfection.  We  owe 
personally  more  than  we  can  say  to  our  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  him.  How  often,  when  neither  of  us 
knew  or  believed  in  the  glorious  old  Catholic  Church,  have 
we  talked  together  by  our  own  fireside,  on  the  great  ques- 
tions discussed  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  stimulated  each 
other's  endeavors  after  truth  and  goodness  !  His  modesty 
and  docility  made  him  in  those  times  regard  us  as  his  teacher 
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well  as  his  senior,  but,  in  truth  we  were  the  scholar.  ^  It 
.s  in  these  free  communins^s,  where  each  opened  his  mind 
„..d  heart  to  the  other,  that  we  both  were  led,  the  grace  of 
God  aiding,  to  feel  the  need  of  the  church,  and  that  \ye 
talked,  if  we  may  so  say,  witliout  intendin_o;or  foreseeinsjit, 
each  other  into  the  belief  and  love  of  Catholicity.  Each 
perhaps  was  of  service  to  the  other,  but  he  aided  ns  more 
than  we  him,  for  even  then  his  was  the  master  mind. 
These  personal  recollections  are  most  dear  to  us,  and  we 
hope  the  author's  modesty  will  not  be  offended  at  the  hom- 
age which  our  heart  cannot  withhold.  We  loved  him  then 
as  a  younger  brother,  and  happy  are  we  to  reverence  him 
now  as  a  father.  Years  have  passed  away  since  those  times 
when  we  were  both  groping  our  way  from  the  darkness  in 
which  we  had  been  bred  to  the  light  of  God's  truth,  and 
many  changes  have  come  over  us  both ;  but  always  will  the 
recollection  of  our  early  intercourse  be  fresh  in  our  heart. 
After  long  investigation  of  the  various  systems  of  religion 
and  various  plans  of  world-reform  or  of  individual  perfec- 
tion agitated  in  our  country,  outside  of  tlie  church,  he, 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  found  in  the  Catholic  religion 
what  he  had  so  long  and  so  patiently  sought.  He  soon  felt 
a  vocation  to  a  religious  life,  w^as  received  into  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  most"  Holy  Redeemer,  and  went  abroad  to 
inake  his  novitiate,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  the  priest- 
hood. After  his  ordination,  he  was  two  years  on  the  mis- 
sion in  England,  when  he  was  permitted  by  his  superiors 
to  return  to  his  native  land,  where,  with  others,  he  has  been 
employed  in  giving  missions  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, with  consoling'success.  We  have  watched  his  career 
as  a  missionary  priest,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  affec- 
tionate interest,  but  in  this  book  more  fully  than  anywhere 
else  we  have  found  again  our  young  friend.  Here  he  be- 
gins to  utter  what  God  has  given  hiin  to  utter,  and  his 
words  will  go  to  the  hearts  of  all  his  early  friends,  and  they 
are  all  who'knew  him.  He  has  greater  things  than  this  to 
say,  but  he  has  here  spoken  the  word  that  was  needed,  the 
proper  word  for  the  time  and  place,  and  it  will  and  must 
fetch  an  echo  from  the  inmost  souls  of  not  a  few  of  hia 
countrymen,  especially  in  our  own  New  England,  where 
he  was  so  well  known  and  so  warmly  loved. 

The  author  has  given  us  here  the  very  book  the  want  of 
which  many  have  felt,  and  has  done  what  we  ourselves 
have  often  attempted  to  do,  and  would  have  done  had  Al- 
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mio^hty  God  given  us  the  genius  and  ability  to  do  it.  "We 
can  now  throw  the  manuscript  of  our  own  partially  com- 
pleted work  on  the  same  subject  into  the  lire.  All  who  have 
had  any  experience  in  the  matter  know  that,  with  all  the 
variety  and  excellence  of  our  Catholic  literature,  we  have 
no  book  precisely  adapted  to  the  peculiar  state  of  mind  and 
tone  of  thought  that  we  every  day  meet  among  the  better 
and  more  earnest  and  aspiring  class  of  our  countrymen. 
All  our  controversial  works  have  been  written  for  a  state 
of  things  which  has  passed  or  is  passing  away  in  this  coun- 
try. I'hey  do  not  meet  our  American  mind;  they  fail  to 
recognize  to  that  mind  the  truths  which  it  unquestionably 
lias,  and  attack  its  errors  under  forms  that  it  does  not  rec- 
ognize as  its  own.  There  has  as  yet  been  no  real  medium 
of  communication  between  Catholic  and  non-Catholic 
Americans,  and  if  our  Catholic  writers  have  understood 
the  non-Catholic  American,  he  has  not  understood  them. 
They  have  not  spoken  to  the  comprehension  of  the  real 
American  mind  and  heart,  or  penetrated  to  what  we  would 
call  the  inner  American  life. 

The  genuine  American  character  is  the  most  diflBcult 
character  in  the  world  to  comprehend,  and  foreigners  al- 
most invariably  fail  in  their  etforts  to  understand  it.  Few 
Americans  themselves,  though  they  feel  at  once  whether 
you  understand  it  or  not,  can  explain  it  either  to  themselves 
or  to  others.  Our  deeper  inner  life  has  never  yet  re- 
ceived its  expression.  We  are  as  yet  a  mystery  to  ourselves, 
and  cannot  say  what  we  are  or  are  not.  The  chief  reason 
of  this  is,  that  we  are  in  our  infancy,  and  our  character, 
though  forming,  is  not  yet  formed,  at  least  not  fully  devel- 
oped. To  the  foreigner  and  even  to  ourselves  we  seem  an 
adult  people,  with  a  fixed  character  such  as  it  is.  But  this 
seemingly  fixed  character  is  only  on  the  surface.  It  is  no 
index  to  the  real  national  character,  and  can  only  mislead 
those  who  do  not  penetrate  deeper.  Under  this  beats  the 
American  heart,  operates  the  real  American  life,  which  is 
rapidly  transforming,  assimilating,  or  casting  off  all  this 
which  the  superticial  observer  takes  to  be  Americanism.  In 
order  to  seize  the  real  American  character,  we  must  study, 
as  in  the  child,  what  we  are  becoming,  rather  than  what 
we  are.  Like  children  we  live  in  the  future,  not  in  the 
present  or  the  past,  and  look  forward,  not  backward.  We 
have  hope,  but  no  memory.  As  a  people,  we  feel  that  we 
have  no  past,  and  .we  despise  the  present.  We  feel  ourselves 
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bound  by  no  traditions,  whether  of  truth  or  error ;  we  liave 
faith  only  in  wliat  is  to  come.  The  great  words  we  some- 
times use  are  spoken  prophetically,  and  express  what  we 
feel  we  are  to  be,  not  what  we  feel  we  are.  We  think, 
feel,  speak,  in  reference  not  to  what  we  are,  but  to  what  it 
is  in  us  to  be.  Our  character  is  in  the  bud  ;  it  has  not  yet 
blossomed,  far  less  ripened  into  fruit.  Hence  the  difficulty 
of  conipreliending  it,  and  only  thej  wlio  can  foretell  the 
blossom  and  the  fruit  from  studying  the  bud  can  compre- 
hend it. 

To  arrive  at  some  acquaintance  with  the  American  char- 
acter in  its  proper  sense,  we  must  not  study  it  in  the  busy, 
bustling  life  of  the  multitude,  in  our  shops,  in  our  streets, 
on  our  wharfs,  in  our  hotels,  in  our  saloons,  in  our  political 
caucuses,  or  in  our  sectarian  meeting-houses  and  assemblies. 
Here  you  see  us  onl}'^  on  our  outside,  in  our  transitional 
state,  or  in  what  we  have  retained  or  imitated  from  the  Old 
World,  modified  b}'  the  peculiarities  of  the  framework   of 
American  society.     The  real  American  heart  is  not  there, 
and  is  not  indicated  by  what  we  there  meet.     We  nmst  look 
for  it  in  what  is  to-day  apparently  a  small  and  hardly  heeded 
minority.     It  will  not  do  to  regard  us  as  a  people  with  a 
credo^  a  fixed  form  of  belief,  whether  true  or  false  ;  and   it 
will  do  just  as  little  to  regard  us  as  an  infidel  or  unbelieving 
people.     We  are,  if  the  thing  be  conceivable,  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.     As  a  people,  we  have  no  distinctive  or 
dogmatic  faith  ;  we  have  ceased  to  believe  in  distinct  and 
definite  doctrines,  and  so  far  have  fallen  into  a  sort  of  re- 
ligious indifference  ;  but  we  have  a  strong  religious  nature, 
we  recoil  with  horror  from  open  unbelief,  and  liave  a  per- 
suasion that  there  is  and  must  be  a  true  religion  of  some 
sort,  though  we  know  not  precisely  what  or  where  it  is. 
We  are  best  represented  by  those  who  have  outgrown  all 
the  forms  of  dogmatic  Protestantism,  and  are  looking,  like 
Emerson    and  Parker,  for  something  beyond  the  reforma- 
tion, and  have  glimpses  of  a  truth,  a   beauty,  a  perfection 
above  it,  to  which  they  long  to  attain,  but  feel  that  they 
have  not  as  yet  attained  and  know  not  how  to  attain.    These 
are  the  real  American  people,  however  few  their  number, 
and  tiieirs  are  the  only  words  that  as  yet  fetch  an  echo  from 
the  American  heart.     The  former  Episcopalian,  Presbyte- 
rian, Baptist,  Methodist,  Socinian,  is  as  such  no  representa- 
tive of  the  American  people,  and  is  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
dissolvino-  iuHuence  of  American  life.     He  is  an  exotic  that 
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cannot  long  flourish  in  our  soil  or  under  our  heavens.  There 
is  an  agency  at  work  in  American  minds  and  liearts  that 
transforms  him  against  his  will,  against  his  knowledge, — 
an  agency  that  resists  silently  and  mysteriously  all  sects  with 
formal  doctrines,  and  tliat  will  for  ever  prevent  them  from 
being  naturalized  or  nationalized  among  us.  They  all  feel 
the  workings  of  this  silent,  secret  agency,  and  many  of  them 
very  unnecessarily  suppose  that  it  is  the  secret  influence  of 
Rome,  the  result  of  a  concealed  "  Jesuitism,"  or  "  of  a  pop- 
ish conspiracy."  It  is  no  such  thing.  The  same  ao;ency 
is  at  work  among  Catholics,*  and  would  transform  Catho- 
licity in  the  same  way,  were  it  not  divine  truth,  protected 
by  the  hand  of  God  himself.  In  ascertaining  or  estimating 
the  real  American  character,  we  must  look  beyond  all  the 
sects,  to  those  who  have  thrown  them  off,  and  that,  too, 
without  lapsing  into  cold  materialism,  or  losing  their  nat- 
ural religiosit}'  and  uprightness.  These  are  already  more 
numerous  than  is  commonly  imagined,  and  their  number 
is  every  day  rapidly  increasing.  In  these  is  our  hope,  for 
he  who  can  speak  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  these,  speaks 
to  the  real  American  mind  and  heart. 

We  doubt  if  any  man,  without  extraordinary  grace,  can 
do  this  effectually,  unless  he  is  one  who  knovvs  them  by  his 
own  personal  experience.  Catholics  who  have  lived  long 
in  the  country,  nay,  who  have  been  born  and  brought  up  in 
the  country,  do  not  readily  enter  into  their  state  of  mind, 
and  rarely  succeed  in  making  themselves  thoroughly  intelli- 
gible to  them ;  for  they  live  not  the  same  life,  and  speak 
not  the  same  language.  But  yet  it  is  through  this  class 
Catholicity  is  to  be  presented  to  the  American  heart  and 
the  country  converted.  In  regard  to  individuals  we  may 
find,  indeed,  a  point  of  support  in  the  Catholic  dogmas  re- 
tained by  most  of  the  sects,  but  not  for  the  conversion  of 
any  considerable  number  of  the  American  people.  Our 
best  and  firmest  reliance  is  not  on  these  Catholic  dogmas 
which  Protestantism  still  professes,  for  Protestants,  speak- 
ing generally,  hold  them  too  loosely,  but  on  the  innate  crav- 
ings of  the  soul,  finding  itself  abandoned  to  simple  nature, 
on  that  inward  need  which  all  men  feel  even  by  nature,  for 
truth  and  goodness.  We  shall,  with  the  grace  of  God,  find 
our  account  in  proportion  as  we  address  the  heart,  and  the 
intellect  through  the  heart.  The  fulcrum  for  our  lever  is 
in  the  natural  craving  of  the  heart  for  beatitude,  to  love 
and  to  be  loved.     We  shall  do  well  not  to  slight  the  mystic 
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element  of  tlie  sonl,  an  element  perluips  stronger  than   any 
other  in  our  American  nature. 

Hitherto  our  Catholic  authors,  very  naturally  and  very 
properly,  have  confined  themselves,  when  addressino:  those 
without,  either  to  the  defence  of  Catholicity  against  the  ob- 
jections of  Protei^tants,  or  to  the  refutation  of  the  errors  of 
non-Catholics.  We  have  confined  ourselves  personally,  in 
our  discussions,  mostly  to  the  latter  object,  for  it  suited 
best  our  peculiar  temperament.  But,  after  all,  we  in  this 
way  present  Catholicity  mainly  on  its  negative  side,  and 
silence  the  logic  rather  than  win  the  hearts  of  non-Catholics. 
We  show  them  in  this  way  our  religion  under  its  least  ami- 
able and  most  repulsive  aspect.  There  is  another  way  of 
presenting  it,  which  we  have  as  yet  hardly  tried,  that  of 
presenting  it  in  its  purely  affirmative  or  positive  character, 
as  the  adequate  object  of  the  heart,  which  Tertullian  says  is 
naturally  Christian,  frankly  recognizing  its  natural  wants 
and  activities,  and  showing  it  that  Catholicity  is  that  un- 
known good  that  it  craves,  the  ideal  to  which  it  aspires,  the 
true  life  it  would  live,  and  that  sujierhuman  help  which  it 
feels  that  it  needs  and  which  it  has  hitherto  sought  in  vain, 
and  must  in  vain  seek  elsewhere  than  in  the  church,  Now 
this  is  what  our  author  has  attempted,  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  with  complete  success,  in  the  volume  before  us.  He 
makes  no  apologetic  defence  of  Catholicity,  and  no  polemical 
assault  on  Pj'otestantism,  although  his  work  really  contains 
a  masterly  refutation  of  the  latter,  and  a  triumphant  defence 
of  the  former  ;  but  he  presents  Catholicity  as  the  answer  to 
the  Questions  of  the  Soul.  He  lets  the  people  wiiom  he  ad- 
dresses state  these  questions  in  their  own  way,  and  give  him 
their  own  list  of  the  wants  of  the  heart,  and  tells  them  that 
they  need  not  despair  of  finding  an  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions, or  full  satisfaction  of  these  wants.  He  does  not 
reproach  them  for  raising  these  questions,  or  for  feeling 
these  wants,  for  he  owns  them  to  be  natural,  and  regards 
them  as  indicative  of  the  dignity  and  noble  capacities  of 
man's  nature.  He  accepts  them,  and  shows  that  Catholicity 
is  that  which  adequately  answers  them  all.  In  this  consist 
the  originality  and  peculiar  merit  of  his  method.  It  is  not 
controversial,  it  is  not  speculative,  it  is  not  dogmatic,  but  a 
simj)le  statement  of  facts  to  the  heart,  which  instructs  and 
satisfies  the  understanding.  It  assumes  nothing,  but  simply 
relates  what  those  whom  he  addresses  experience,  and  shows 
them  affectionately  what  it  is  they  want  and  where  and  how 
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they  may  find  it.  It  is  frank,  confiding,  hopeful,  overflow- 
ing with  tenderness  and  good  will  towards  those  who  have 
not  }'et  found  what  the  author  has  found. 

The  author  addresses  himself  more  especially  to  the  persons 
known  amongst  us  as  transcendentalists,  and  he  finds  some- 
thing true  and  beautiful  in  many  of  those  choice  souls, 
who,  however  mistaken  in  their  practical  endeavors,  sought 
earnestly  for  a  time  to  live  a  higher  life,  and  deserved  some- 
thing better  than  the  sneers  and  scoffs  they  received  from 
an  unsympathizing  world  He  may  not  reach  them  all,  but 
he  must  reach  many  of  them,  and  even  those  he  fails  to  con- 
vince will  find  his  book  surprising  and  attracting  them. 
He  has  presented  Catholicity  in  its  true  light  to  their  under- 
standings, and  they  must  wish  to  accept  it  even  when  they 
fail  to  do  so. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  make  selections  that  will  give  our 
readers  a  passable  idea  of  this  remarkable  book.  It  is  what 
every  book  should  be,  a  genuine  whole,  and  to  give  an  idea 
of  it  we  should  need  to  extract  it  all.  It  is  a  genuine  work 
of  art  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  terra,  as  beautiful  as  true, 
and  as  true  as  beautiful.  Any  extract  we  can  make  will  be 
weakened  by  being  detached  either  from  what  precedes  or 
follows  it.  We  must,  however,  call  especial  attention  to 
the  first  chapter,  lias  man  a  Destiny  ?  and  we  beg  the 
reader  to  remark  this  sentence,  so  directly  in  the  face  and 
eyes  of  Calvinism  and  Jansenism:  "  Ko  ;  man  has  a  destiny, 
and  to  corrupt,  to  enfeeble,  or  to  abandon  those  instincts,, 
faculties,  and  activities  which  God  has  given  him  whereby 
to  reach  his  destiny,  this  is  the  soul's  suicide ;  this,  and  this 
alone,  is  sin."  Here  is  the  distinct  recognition  of  all  that  is 
true  in  the  saying  of  the  transcendentalists  about  following 
our  instincts,  and  the  truth  without  the  error. 

After  having  settled  the  question  that  man  has  a  destiny, 
the  author  proceeds  to  the  question.  What  is  man's  destiny? 
He  shows  by  a  series  of  most  interesting  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  the  greatest  and  most  distinguished  non-Catholics 
of  the~age,  of  men  who  are  rightly  called  its  representative 
men,  that,  while  this  question  torments  its  soul,  it  is  unable 
to  answer  it. 

We  commend  the  chapter  on  the  Dignity  of  Man  to  our 
non-Catholic  readers.  They  suppose,  in  their  ignorance  of 
Catholicity,  or  rather  in  confounding  Catholicity  with  the 
heresy  of  the  Jansenists,  usually  regarded  by  Protestants  as 
"  the  better  class  of  Catholicsj"  as'  said  to  us  one  day  the 
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excellent  Dr.  Nevin,  that  we  degrade  human  nature,  and  in 
order  to  exalt  God  belittle  man.  But  in  our  Catholic  belief, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  detract  from  the  creature  in  order  to 
make  up  the  orrcatness  of  the  Creator.  God  is  infinite,  and 
inlinitely  great  in  himself  and  in  his  own  right.  No  great- 
ness of  the  creature  can  diminish  his  greatness  or  lessen  his 
dignity.  God  himself  has  lowered  himself  to  man,  that 
he  might  raise  man  to  himself,  and  not  lightly  should  we 
speak  of  that  nature  which  the  Son  of  God  has  not  disdained 
to  assume  as  his  own.  That  nature  which  was  created 
by  God,  redeemed  by  him  and  destined  to  consort  eternally 
with  him,  cannot  be  wanting  in  dignity.  The  views  of  your 
Dr.  Channing,  who,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  made  the 
dignity  of  human  nature  his  constant  theme,  fell  far  below 
those  entertained  by  the  Catholic.  We  honor  all  men,  not 
as  God,  nor  as  able  without  the  assistance  of  his  grace  to 
attain  to  supernatural  union  with  him,  but  as  the  noble 
creatures  of  God,  made  in  his  image  and  his  likeness,  and 
for  an  inconceivably  glorious  destiny.  There  is  no  danger 
in  overrating  tlie  dignity  of  our  nature,  so  long  as  we  do  not 
forget  that  God  is  its  principle  and  end,  and  that  we  can  do 
nothing  without  him,  and  are  unable  by  our  simple  natural 
strength  to  attain  to  eternal  life. 

From  the  question  of  man's  destiny  in  general,  the  author 
proceeds  to  show  that  each  man  has  a  "  special  destiny,  a 
definite  work  to  do,"  and  that  this  work  is  a  great,  an  im- 
portant, a  divine  work."  This  will  be  found  a  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  portion  of  the  work.  It  offers  an  ad- 
mirable commentary  on  Fourier's  doctrine  of  "  Attractions 
proportional  to  Destiny,"  and  on  the  attempts  made  to  realize 
it  by  means  of  associations  and  communities  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  including  Brook  Farm,  Fruitlands,  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Cross.  He  shows  that  there  is  a  ten- 
dency in  a  choice  number  of  minds,  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries,  to  make  it  their  special  object  to  strive  after 
perfection  and  an  unworldly  life.  In  other  words,  that  the 
monastic  life  is  in  some  sense  a  natural  want,  and  only  a 
mode  of  realizing  the  natural  aspirations  of  highly  spiritual 
souls.  But  he  shows,  at  the  same  time,  that  these  souls  have 
never  been  able  to  fullil  their  special  destiny  in  any  of  the 
institutions  founded  outside  of  the  Catholic  Church.  After 
showing  the  failure  of  all  these  institutions,  he  asks,  is  there 
no  "  path  that  leads  to  our  final  aim  ?  "  That  is,  no  way  by 
which  men  may  attain  not  only  to  their  general,  but  to  their 
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special  destiny  ?  No  "  one  that  lias  discovered  it,  and  stand- 
ing out  as  a  guide,  can  say  to  liumanity,  "Tis  I ;  I  am  the 
way  that  leads  to  truth  and  life, — follow  me?'  Does  the 
past  give  us  such  an  answer?     What  says  the  past  ?  " 

The  author,  in  answer  to  this  question,  seeks  and  finds  a 
model  man,  and  a  model  life,  in  Jesus  the  God-man.  He 
deduces  the  idea  of  the  church  from  the  wants  of  the  soul, 
and  then  raises  the  inquiry  whether  that  idea  is  realized,  and 
if  so,  where.  He  first  examines  Protestantism,  and  in  a  few 
pages  gives  the  most  masterly  refutation  of  it  that  we  have 
ever  read,  by  simply  showing  its  inability  to  answer  the 
questions  of  the  soul,  or  to  satisfy  its  wants.  He  then  inter- 
rogates Rome,  the  Catholic  Church,  and  shows,  by  a  simple 
statement  of  Catholicity,  that  she  can  answer,  has  answered, 
and  does  answer,  every  question  the  soul  asks,  and  satisfy 
every  want  it  feels.  He  shows  that  she  meets  all  the  wants 
of  the  soul,  and  affords  all  the  means  and  facilities  necessary 
to  enable  every  one  to  fulfil  his  destiny,  whetlier  general  or 
special  This  book  might  therefore  be  called  The  Questions 
of  the  Soul,  and  their  Answers ;  for  such  it  really  is.  Its 
great  mei'it  is,  that  it  asks  and  answers  tliose  questions  in 
the  form  in  which  they  come  up  here  and  now,  in  our  own 
age  and  country,  and  more  especially  as  they  have  come  up 
in  our  own  New  England.  We  have  never  met  a  man  born 
and  brought  up  in  New  York  who  had  a  more  just  appreci- 
ation of  the  New-England  inner  life,  and  as  a  New-England 
man  by  birth,  though  not  by  education,  we  most  cordially 
thank  him  for  the  justice  he  does  us.  New  England  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  whole  Union,  but  it  has  impressed  its  own 
mind  upon  no  small  part  of  it,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil 
it  is  not  for  us  to  say,  and  such,  with  all  her  faults,  is  her 
intellectual  and  religious  influence,  that  her  conversion  to 
Catholicit}'  would  go  a  great  way  towards  the  conversion  of 
the  whole  country.  Nevertheless,  no  genuine  Catholic  can 
be  in  this  country  a  sectionalist.  We  are  all  one  country, 
one  people,  and  one  people  too,  whether  Protestant  or  Cath- 
olic, whether  Celt  or  Anglo-Saxon,  German  or  French,  by 
our  descent.  Catholicity  is  itself  superior  to  all  nationali- 
ties and  all  distinctions  of  race,  but  it  respects  every  nation- 
ality in  its  appropriate  sphere,  and  enlightens  and  protects 
and  fosters  a  pure  and  ardent  patriotism. 

No  extracts  can  give  our  readers  any  tiling  like  an  ade- 
quate idea,  hardly  any  idea  at  all,  of  the  interest  and  value 
of  this  book.     They  must  read   it  for  themselves.     It  is 
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written  with  great  simplicity  and  eloquence.  It  is  a  genuine 
utterance,  a  faitliful  expression,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  the 
author's  own  heart.  He  lias  thought,  felt,  suffered,  enjoyed, 
lived,  all  he  here  sa^'s ;  for,  after  all,  the  book  is  but  a  chap- 
ter from  his  own  deep  and  varied  s]iiritual  experience.  He 
himself  is  one  who  has  sought  and  found  peace  in  the  very 
way  he  points  out.  AVhat  we  admire  in  this  book,  even 
more  than  its  sound  theology,  its  rare  philosophy,  and  its 
deep  thought,  is  its  genial  spirit,  its  youthfulness  and  fresh- 
ness, its  enthusiasm,  its  hopefulness,  and  its  charity.  It  is 
refreshing  in  these  days  to  meet  such  a  book.  It  is  free, 
bold,  independent,  manly,  but  it  is  kind  and  gentle,  tender 
and  loving.  We  have  not  found  a  bitter  expression  or  a 
sarcasm  in  it,  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  a  model  in  its 
way,  and  shows  how  a  Catholic  can  say  all  that  it  is  needful 
to  say  without  giving  offence  to  any  one.  Even  they  who 
may  not  accept  the  author's  conclusions  will  have  no  unpleas- 
ant associations  connected  with  them,  will  be  disarmed  of 
many  prejudices,  and  be  drawn  towards  him  with  love  and 
respect.  We  need  not  say  that  we  have  endeavored  to  profit 
by  its  perusal,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  studied  by  all  our 
lay  writers  wlio  wish  to  present  Catholicity  to  the  American 
mind  and  heart. 

Especially  do  we  recommend  this  book  to  the  youth  of  our 
country.  Our  hope  for  our  country  is  in  the  3'outh,  in  the 
young  men  now  growing  up  and  forming  their  characters, 
who  have  not  yet  lost  by  contact  with  the  world  the  down 
from  their  hearts.  Young  America,  we  know,  is  not  just 
now  in  very  good  repute,  but  we  know  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  warm  and  generous  hearts  among  our  educated 
young  men,  crying  out  for  the  great  and  kindling  truths  of 
this  book,  and  demanding  some  object  worthy  of  their  lofty 
ambition.  To  them  more  es])ecially  is  this  book  addressed, 
and  we  trust  not  in  vain.  They  have  each  a  mission.  Our 
glorious  j-epublic  too  has  a  mission,  a  great  work  in  divine 
providence,  the  sublime  work  of  realizing  the  idea  of 
Christian  society,  and  of  setting  the  example  of  a  truly 
great,  noble.  Catholic  people.  In  this  work,  young  men, 
you  are  called  to  take  your  share, — a  share  in  the  work  and 
in  its  glory. 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  Oct'>ber,  1857.] 

The  numerous  readers  of  that  admirable  book,  The  Ques- 
tions of  the  Soul,  will  most  eairerly  welcome  a  new  work  by 
the  same  popular  author.  Mr.  Hecker's  Aspirations  of' 
Mature  is  written  in  the  same  free  and  earnest  style,  so 
much  admired  in  his  former  publication,  and  is  marked  by 
the  same  loving  spirit,  the  same  tone  of  independent 
thought,  and  the  same  glowing  enthusiasm,  while  it  takes 
broader  and  deeper  views  of  the  subjects  it  discusses,  and 
addresses  itself  to  a  larger  public. 

The  aim  of  this  new  book  is  to  show  that  all  men  natu- 
rally aspire  to  religion,  and  that  the  aspirations  of  their 
nature  can  be  satisfied  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  nowhere 
else.  The  author  endeavors,  on  the  one  hand,  to  vindicate 
the  rights  and  dignity  of  human  nature  against  Calvinists 
and  Jansenists,  who  decry  it,  and  seek  to  supei-sede  it  by 
what  they  call  grace  ;  and  on  the  other,  to  show  that  "fidelity ,^ 
in  a  large  sense,  to  one's  own  reason  and  nature,  will  con- 
duct the  earnest  seeker  to  the  communion  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  takes  his  starting-point  in  our  own  rational  and 
moral  nature,  and  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  no  religion 
can  be  deserving  of  the  slightest  respect,  that  contradicts 
reason  or  leaves  the  aspirations  of  our  nature  unsatisfied. 
He  meets  the  rationalist  and  the  transcendentalist  each  on 
his  own  ground,  accepts  their  principle  and  method,  and 
endeavors  to  prove  that  if  they  will  only  be  faithful  to  them, 
they  will  and  must  find  the  true  i-eligion. 

The  auihor  proves  that  Protestanism  does  not  and  can- 
not, and  that  Catholicity  can  and  does,  fulfil  the  conditions 
demanded  by  the  Earnest  Seeker;  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  does  it  with  a  force  of  argument,  beauty  of  expres- 
sion, and  felicity  of  illustration  that  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  is  called  Evan- 
gelical Protestantism  is  utterly  unable  to  meet  the  demands 
of  reason  or  the  wants  of  the  heart,  and  no  one  who  knows 
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'CJatholicitv  can  doubt  its  capacity  to  do  both.  Calvinism 
proceeds  on  the  principle  that  our  nature  lias  been  totally 
corrupted  by  the  fall,  and  that  men  as  they  are  now  born 
are  incapable  of  thinking  a  good  thought  or  performing  a 
good  deed.  Hence  it  teaches  that  all  the  acts  of  tiie  nnre- 
generate,  even  their  prayers,  are  sins.  Catholicity  proceeds 
on  the  principle  that,  though  by  the  fall  man  has  lost  all 
power,  prior  to  regeneration,  to  perform  acts  meritorious  of 
eternal  life,  he  yet  retains  his  essential  nature, — reason  and 
free-will, — and  can  discover  and  embrace  truth,  and  perform 
acts  really  good,  in  the  natural  order.  Hence  the  church 
condemns  the  proposition :  ''All  the  works  of  infidels  are 
sins,"  and  asserts  the  reality  of  natural  truth  and  virtue. 
Catholicity  presupposes  reason  or  natural  truth  as  the  pre- 
amble in  the  logical  order  to  revelation,  and  nature  as  the 
recipient  of  grace,  and  therefore  accepts  natural  reason  and 
our  natural  atfections,  and  elevates  them  to  a  higher  order, 
purifies  and  strengthens  them,  instead  of  decrying  and  con- 
demning them. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  author  boldly  accepts  the  prin- 
ciple that  "what  contradicts  reason  contradicts  God." 
There  is  nothing  startling  in  this  principle  to  Catholics, 
though  they  do  not  usually  express  it  in  tiiis  way,  for  it  is 
more  reverent  and  less  dangerous  to  say,  what  contradicts 
the  word  of  God  contradicts  reason,  making  thus  the  reve- 
lation the  criterion  of  reason,  not  reason  the  criterion  of 
the  revelation.  When  we  say,  what  contradicts  reason  con- 
tradicts God,  we  have  the  appearance  of  favoring  the  rule 
of  private  judgment,  and  of  justifying  rationalists  in  set- 
ting up  their  private  opinions  as  the  criteria  of  revealed 
truth.  There  are  comparatively  few  who  can  practically 
distinguish  between  reason  and  their  own  mental  habits 
and  prejudices,  or  so  to  speak,  between  reason  and  tiieir 
own  view  of  reason,  that  is  to  say,  between  reason  and  their 
own  private  judgment.  To  the  mass  of  men  brought  up  in 
a  Protestant  community,  nothing  appears  more  contradic- 
tory to  reason  than  the  various  dogmas  and  practices  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  they  really  are  contradictory  to  their 
reason,  that  is,  to  reason  as  modified  or  perverted  by  their 
anti-Catholic  habits  and  prejudices.  Certainly,  reason  taken 
strictly,  in  its  own  essential  nature,  approves  or  teaches 
nothing  that  does  not  accord  with  the  teachings  and  usages 
of  the  church.  But  men  do  not  generally  so  take  reason  in 
practice.     They  do  not  easily  divest  themselves  of  their 
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liabits  and  prejudices.  They  reason  as  they  are.  In  prac- 
tice they  confound  tlieir  habits  and  prejudices  with  reason 
itself,  and  conchide  that  whatever  contradicts  them,  contra- 
dicts I'eason.  Hence  tlie  rule,  as  stated,  is  not  reirai'ded 
generally  as  a  safe  practical  rule,  and  although  strietl}'  true^ 
for  God  is  present  in  reason  as  well  as  in  revehition,  and  his 
veracity  is  the  same  in  the  one  as  in  the  other,  the  author, 
we  presume,  would  not  lay  it  down  if  he  did  not  regard  it 
as  in  no  danger  of  being  abused  by  the  class  of  minds  he  is 
addressing,  and  also  as  necessary  in  some  sort  to  give  a. 
strong  denial  to  the  denunciations  of  reason  by  so-called 
orthodox  Protestantism.  He  has  thought  it  proper  and  in 
the  highest  degree  prudent  to  show  the  earnest  seeker  after 
truth,  who  is  revolted  by  the  depreciation  of  reason  and 
nature  by  Calvinism,  that  on  this  point  Catliolicity  is  totally 
different,  and  not  the  enemj^,  but  the  warm  friend  of  reason. 
In  this  he  is  certainly  right,  and  giving  the  right  direction 
to  Catholic  controversy. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  author  addresses  his  book 
not  indiscriminately  to  all  classes  of  non-Catholics;  but  to- 
that  class  who  have  cast  off  Protestantism,  fallen  back  on 
simple  nature,  have  becon)e  earnest  seekers  after  religion, 
and  are  prepared  to  accept  it  the  moment  that  the}''  see  that 
it  meets  their  intellectual  and  moral  wants,  and  that  they 
can  embrace  it  without  denying  the  plain  dictates  of  reason 
or  forfeiting  the  rights  and  dignity  of  their  human  nature. 
He  thinks  this  class  includes  a  majority  of  the  adult  portion 
of  our  population.  On  this  point,  however,  we  are  not  able 
to  agree  with  him.  We  may  be  wrong,  but  we  are  not,  with 
what  knowledge  we  have  of  our  countrymen,  able  to  l)elieve 
that  they  have  as  yet,  to  any  great  extent,  cast  off'  false 
Christianity,  absolutely  got  rid  of  all  the  various  forms  of 
Protestantism,  and  now  stand  in  simple  unprejudiced  nature, 
prepared  to  receive  Catholic  truth  in  proportion  as  it  is 
clearly,  distinctly,  and  affectionately  presented.  It  is  ti'ue, 
as  the  author  states,  that  the  majority  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion have  been  said,  on  respectable  authority,  to  profess  no 
religion  ;  but  I  attribute  the  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  not  to  the 
keenness  of  their  intelligence  which  has  seen  through  the 
hollowness  of  Protestantism,  and  rejected  it  from  a  convic- 
tion that  it  is  essentially  unreasonable  and  false,  dishonor- 
able to  God  and  unlit  for  nuui :  but  to  their  indifference  to 
religion  itself,  to  their  want  of  seriousness,  earnestness  in 
the  affairs  of  the  soul,  and  to  their  insane  devotion  to  the 
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world  and  its  goods.  They  are  not  precisely  sceptics,  but 
are  to  Protestantism  what  cold,  dead,  and  worldly  Catholics 
are  to  Catholicity.  Awaken  them  to  a  sense  of  their  religious 
obligations,  make  them  feel  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
their  salvation,  and  they  unite  with  soni«  one  of  the  various 
Protestant  sects,  the  one  in  which  their  infancy  was  trained, 
or  to  which  accident  determines  tlicni.  A  General  Jackson, 
old  and  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  unites  with  the  Presby- 
terians, a  Henry  Clay  with  the  Episcopalians.  The  Ameri- 
can mind  properly  so  called,  whatever  we  may  say  of  it  or 
hope  from  it,  is  as  yet  thoroughly  Protestant.  Protestant- 
ism, chiefly  under  the  Calvinistic  or  Methodistic  phase,  has 
had  the  forming  of  the  American  religious  character,  and 
what  of  religion  the  American  people  have  is  cast  in  a  Prot- 
estant mould,  and  when  quickened  into  life  and  activity 
runs  in  a  Protestant  channel. 

A  change  is,  no  doubt,  taking  place  with  as  great  a 
rapidity  as  we  could  reasonably  expect,  and  we  look  for 
large  accessions  to  the  chnrch  from  conversions,  but  not  so 
much  from  among  those  who  have  cast  off  all  religion,  as 
from  among  those  who  really  believe  the  Christian  truth 
Protestantism  retains,  and  who  see  that  it  is  incomplete, 
fragmentary,  insufflcient  for  itself,  and  are  led  from  a  view 
of  its  defective  and  broken  character  to  seek  its  unity  and 
integrity  in  the  Catholic  Church.  We  are  all  of  us  liable 
to  be  deceived  by  relying  too  much  on  our  own  peculiar 
experience,  and  taking  what,  after  all,  was  only  our  own 
clique,  coterie,  or  party,  as  representative  of  the  whole 
country.  It  is  evident  to  any  one  who  reads  the  book  be- 
fore us,  and  lias  been  acquainted  with  the  New-England 
transcendentalists,  that  the  author  has  taken  them  as  the 
representatives  of  the  class  he  addressed,  and  as  an  index  to 
the  direction  likely  to  be  taken  by  the  American  mind. 
But  every  thing  in  this  country  changes  so  rapidly  that  a 
reasonable  induction  from  a  state  of  facts  which  existed 
yesterday  becomes  absurd  to-day,  though  it  should  chance 
to  be  reasonable  again  to-morrow.  The  transcendentalists, 
with  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  for  their  high  ])riest,  Margaret 
Fuller  for  their  high  priestess,  and  The  Dial  for  their  or- 
gan, never  a  numerous  or  a  very  powerful  party,  have 
nearly  all  disappeared,  and  are  as  hard  to  And  in  New  Eng- 
land now  as  are  the  Saint-Simon ians  in  France.  They  were 
able,  in  their  best  estate,  to  find  little  response  from  the  na- 
tional heart,  and  were,  after  all,  an  exotic  transplanted  to 
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our  American  garden  from  German)^  rather  than  a  plant  of 
native  origin  and  growth,  and  we  think  but  little  account 
should  be  made  of  them  in  estimating  the  tendencies  of 
the  American  people. 

There  has  been,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  since  the 
palmy  days  of  transcendentalism,  a  reaction  in  the  Ameri- 
can mind  towards  Evangelicalism.  The  naked  pantheism 
of  the  transcendentalists,  and  the  tendency  of  their  specula- 
tions and  utterances  to  foster  a  weak  sentimentalism,  never 
slow  to  run  into  a  demoralizing  sensualism  ;  the  rationalistic 
tendencies  of  the  Unitarian  preacliing  and  literature ;  and 
the  bold,  unblushing  infidelity  of  Theodore  Parker  and  his 
friends,  together  with  the  attacks  of  the  Catholic  press, 
have  alarmed,  to  some  extent,  the  better  portion  of  the 
American  people,  and  produced  a  reaction  in  favor  not 
directly  of  Catholicity,  but  of  more  conservative  forms  of 
Protestantism.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  more  Evangelical  to-da}^  than  they  were 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  But  I  also  believe  them 
nearer  the  church,  because  I  believe  them  less  rationalistic, 
and  more  deeply  impressed  with  those  elements  of  Protes- 
tantism which  liave  been  retained  from  Catholicity.  Prot- 
estants have,  to  some  extent,  changed  their  front.  Alarmed 
by  the  extravagances  and  nltraisms  of  a  portion  of  their  own 
number,  and  pressed  from  without  by  Catholicity,  which 
insists  on  its  right  to  hold  them  responsible  for  all  these 
extravagances  and  nltraisms,  they  are  now  falling  back,  not 
as  they  were  on  simple  nature,  but  on  the  truth  the  reform- 
ers retained.  We  hope  much  from  this  reaction,  for  it  will 
give  us  some  elements  of  Christian  truth  in  the  Protestant 
mind  to  which  we  can  make  our  appeals.  We  therefore 
tiiink  the  class  of  minds  the  author  addresses  not  so  large  as 
he  supposes,  nor  in  fact  so  large  as  it  was  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago.  The  direction  of  the  leading  American  mind 
has  changed,  and  our  hopes  are  now  from  the  more  serious 
and  religious  among  non-Catholics,  rather  than  from  those 
who  still  retain  their  rationalistic  and  transcendentalist 
tendencies.  In  addressing  ourselves  to  rationalists  and 
transcendentalists,  and  in  accepting  their  principle  and 
method,  there  may  be  danger  of  doing  more  to  confirm 
them  in  their  present  tendencies  than  to  win  them  to  the 
church;  for  it  may  well  happen  that  they  will  be  more 
deeply  impressed  with  our  strong  assertions  in  favor  of 
reason  and  nature,  than  with  oar  argnnients,  clear  and  con- 
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elusive  as  they  may  be,  designed  to  prove  that  Catholicity 
meets  all  the  demands  of  intellect  and  all  the  wants  of  the 
heart.  They  have  not,  with  individnal  exceptions,  any  very 
deep  or  painful  sense  of  the  need  of  something  above  reason 
and  nature,  and  are  far  better  satisfied  with  themselves  as 
they  are,  than  we  who  know  from  our  religion  and  from 
our  own  experience  the  insufficiency  of  reason  and  nature 
alone  commonly  imagine.  It  is  only  when  divine  grace  is 
operating  on  tliera  or  striving  with  them,  that  they  experi- 
ence those  internal  longings  or  those  deep  aspirations  to 
something  above  nature,  which  creates  so  much  misery  in 
the  bosoms  of  non-Catholics.  However  strictly  accordant 
reason  and  nature  may  be  with  Catholicity,  or  however 
necessary  it  may  be  to  enable  man  to  attain  to  his  super- 
natural beatitude,  reason  and  nature  do  not  of  themselves 
aspire  to  it,  for  they  do  and  can  of  themselves  aspire  only 
to  a  l)oatitude  in  their  own  order,  that  is  to  say,  a  natural 
beatitude. 

The  author  has  shown  clearly  that  Calvinism,  indeed 
Protestantism  throughout  as  set  forth  by  the  leading  reform- 
ers, is  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  natural  reason,  and  the 
purer  instincts  of  our  nature,  that  it  annihilates  reason  and 
nature  to  make  way  for  grace,  and  in  doing  this,  though  it 
has  been  done  many  times  before,  he  has  done  good  service 
to  the  cause  of  religion.  He  has  demolished  for  ever  the 
claims  of  modern  Protestantism  to  be  the  friend  of  reason, 
an  intellectual  religion,  and  the  emancipator  of  the  mind, 
the  assertor  of  the  rights  of  reason  and  the  dignity  of 
human  nature.  He  has  gone  further;  he  has  proved  that 
Catholicity  protects  reason  and  the  rights  of  nature.  Under 
this  last  head  it  is  possible  that  some  who  do  not  fully 
understand  the  question  may  think  that  he  has  gone  too  far, 
and  assigned  to  reason  and  nature  more  than  belongs  to 
them.  Nobody  knows  better  than  the  author  that  we  our- 
selves do  not  belojig  to  the  school  of  theologians  he  is  dis- 
posed to  follow,  and  that  we  think  the  disasters  of  the  fall 
greater  than  that  school  appears  to  regard  them ;  but  we 
cannot  find  that  in  any  thing  he  positively  says,  he  goes 
beyond  the  line  of  sound  doctrine,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  in- 
terpret his  strong  assertions  in  favor  of  reason  and  nature 
as  intended  to  deny  the  false  assertions  of  the  reformers. 
If  he  siiould  be  found,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  inexact  in 
one  or  two  expressions,  he  should  be  excused,  if  his  general 
thought  is  Catholic  and   his   intention  right.     The   author 
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writes  to  the  poj3alar  mind,  in  a  popular  style,  and  tjeidoni 
aims  at  technical  precision.  He  is  ciiiefly  intent  on  the 
general  impression  he  produces,  and  perhaps  is  not  always 
so  clear  and  exact  in  his  particular  statements  as  if  he  were 
writing  a  strictly  scientific  work.  He  intentionally  writes 
in  a  style  familiar  to  the  class  of  persons  he  addresses,  and 
expresses  his  thoughts  as  far  as  possible  in  their  language, 
in  the  way  which  he  judges  most  likely  to  convey  the 
truth  to  their  understandings.  We  must  not  tie  such  an 
author,  anxious  to  reach  the  understandings  and  the  hearts 
of  non-Catholics,  down  to  stereotyped  forms,  but  must 
defend  for  him  the  largest  liberty  compatible  with  loyalty 
to  the  faith. 

We  do  not  think,  however,  that  even  as  to  the  effects  of 
the  fall  and  the  present  ])owers  and  capacities  of  reason  and 
nature,  the  author  has  said  any  thing  to  which  any  Catholic 
can  reasonal)ly  object,  or  any  thing  that  he  has  not  a  right 
as  a  sound  theologian  to  say.  If  any  one  has  any  doubt  on 
the  sul)ject,  it  arises  either  from  his  own  misunderstanding 
of  Catholic  doctrine,  or  from  the  fact  that  the  author's  pur- 
pose has  led  him  to  dwell  on  the  goods  retained  after  the 
fall  rather  than  on  those  lost  by  it.  His  line  of  argument 
required  hiin  to  present  the  goods  retained  in  the  strongest 
light  possible,  and  those  lost  in  the  weakest  light  possible. 
Hence  he  has  presented  in  its  full  strength  the  case  of 
reason  and  nature  against  Calvinists  and  Jansenists,  but 
not  in  its  full  strength  as  against  rationalists  and  transcen- 
dentalists.  To  the  superficial  reader,  therefore,  he  may 
appear  to  express  more  on  tlie  one  side  than  he  means,  and 
less  on  the  other  than  he  actually  holds. 

There  is  nothing  that  is  unorthodox,  although  the  terms 
selected  and  the  forms  of  expression  adopted,  betray  the 
purpose  of  the  author  to  make  the  most  possible  of  reason 
and  nature  in  their  present  condition,  and  the  real  loss  by 
the  fall  is  in  part  implied  rather  than  fully  brought  out. 
It  is  possible  tiiat  the  author  holds  tiiat  man  was  created  in 
a  state  of  pure  nature,  and  afterwards  adorned  with  the 
gifts  of  integrity  and  of  sanctifying  grace,  but  he  does  not 
assert  this,  for  he  asserts  pure  nature  only  as  the  state  in 
which  man  originally  was,  or  might  have  heen^  created. 
Some  Catholics  have  held,  I  believe,  that  man  actually  was 
created  in  a  state  of  pure  nature,  and  only  afterwards  en- 
dowed with  the  integrity  of  his  nature  and  sanctifying 
grace;  but  the  more  common  doctrine  is  that  he  was  origi- 
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nally  created  in  the  integrity  of  liis  nature,  and  instantly 
endowed  with  the  sanctifying  grace  hy  wliieh  lie  was  con- 
stituted in  a  state  of  justice.  All  that  Catholic  faith  re- 
quires us  to  hold  on  the  point  is,  that  God  could,  not  thit 
he  did,  create  man  in  the  begin ninjji:,  as  he  is  now  born. 
For  our  own  part,  we  do  not  believe  man  actually  exists  or 
ever  did  exist  in  what  theologians  call  status  natiircB  pttroe. 
and  we  believe  he  is  and  always  has  been  under  a  super- 
natural providence. 

The  author's  statement  of  the  effects  of  original  sin  is  we 
believe  dogtnatic,  as  far  as  it  goes.  Certainly  by  the  fall 
man  lost  none  of  his  natural  faculties,  and  he  retains  all 
that  is  or  ever  was  absolutely  essential  to  his  nature  as 
human  nature,  intrinsically  unimpaired  ;  but  he  did  lose 
not  only  oi'iginal  justice,  but  the  integrity  of  his  nature,  what 
theologians  call  the  indehita^  by  which  the  body  was  held 
in  subjection  to  the  soul,  the  flesh  to  the  spirit,  the  appe- 
tites and  passions  to  reason,  and  reason  to  the  law  of  God. 
He  did  not  lose  reason  and  free-will,  but  reason  and  free- 
will lost  their  dominion  over  the  lower  nature,  whence 
internal  disorder,  anarchy,  and  discord,  immediately  fol- 
lowed, as  they  follow  in  a  state  the  moment  it  is  deprived 
of  civil  government.  In  the  integrity  of  his  nature,  man 
experienced  no  internal  disorder,  no  lawless  concapisccTice  ; 
all  within  was  peaceful  and  harmonious  :  the  flesh  moved 
only  at  the  command  of  reason,  and,  through  the  subjection 
in  which  it  was  held  by  reason,  only  in  subordination  to  tlie 
will  of  God.  Man's  "whole  nature  was  orderly ;  its  face 
was  towards  God,  and  it  aspired  to  him  as  its  supreme  gDod. 
All  this  was  changed  by  original  sin.  Reason  and  free-will 
retained  their  original  nature  indeed,  but  losing  their  do- 
minion, no  longer  held  the  lower  nature  in  subjection,  biit 
became  its  servants,  often  its  vile  slaves,  serving  where 
they  should  rule.  The  flesh,  the  appetites  and  passions, 
the  inferior  powers  retained  their  nature  also,  but  no  longer 
held  in  subjection  by  reason,  they  went  ahead,  so  to  speak, 
each  on  its  own  hook,  to  its  own  special  end.  The  appe- 
tite for  food,  dormant  before  the  fall,  before  the  law  of 
death  began  to  operate,  for  food  is  necessary  only  to  resist 
the  operations  of  that  law,  or  to  supply  the  continual  waste 
it  causes,  sought  according  to  its  nature  its  special  gratitica- 
tion,  pushed  the  man  to  excess,  and  he  became  a  glut- 
ton; the  appetite  for  drink  did  the  same ;  pushed  the  man 
to  excess,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had   found  the  means,  he  be- 
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came  a  drnnkard.  Noah  planted  the  vine,  drank  of  the 
juice  thereof,  and  was  drunk.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
all  the  appetites  and  passions  according  to  their  respective 
natures.  Hence  the  world  became  tilled  with  excesses, 
vices,  and  crimes. 

Now,  as  the  special  end  of  all  the  inferior  powers  is  a 
created  good,  our  lower  nature,  bj  escaping  from  the  do- 
minion of  reason  and  will,  became  averted  from  God,  and 
turned  from  the  Creator  to  the  creature,  practically  carry- 
ing away  witii  it  even  our  higher  nature.  OriginaJ  sin,  in 
fact,  rendered  man  averse  from  God,  and  he  needs  to  be  con- 
verted, to  be  turned  towards  God,  before  the  primary  and 
instinctive  motions  of  his  nature  tend  to  him.  We  do  not 
think  it  true  to  say  that  man,  as  a  fact,  always  aspires  to 
God,  or  tends  naturally  to  him  even  as  the  Author  of  nat- 
ure ;  nor  do  we  understand  the  author  of  the  book  before 
us  to  maintain  that  he  does.  Intellect  and  will  have,  as 
before  the  fall,  truth  and  good  for  their  respective  objects, 
and  of  course  naturally  aspire  to  the  true  and  the  good ; 
and  as  God  is  the  only  absolutely  true  and  the  only  absolute- 
ly good,  they  may  be  said  to  aspire  implicitly  or  indirectly  to 
God,  inasmuch  as  that  to  which  they  do  as])ire  can  be  found 
in  its  fulness,  in  its  perfection,  only  in  him.  But  in  point 
of  fact,  left  to  fallen  nature,  intellect  and  will  are  developed 
under  the  influence  of  our  lower  nature,  and  seek  the 
creature  rather  than  the  Creator.  Concede  that  they  seek 
truth  and  goodness,  it  is  rarely  that  they  directly  and 
formally  seek  the  supreme  truth  and  goodness.  The  will 
takes  up  with  a  smaller  present  good,  in  preference  to  a 
greater  but  more  remote  good,  and  there  is  often  intellect 
enough  expended  on  an  intrigue  or  in  compassing  a  crime, 
a  robbery,  or  a  revenge,  if  rightly  directed,  to  ascertain  the 
true  religion.  All  this  is  certain,  and  included  in  the  con- 
sequences of  what  our  nature  lost  by  the  fall.  The  author 
does  not  dwell  on  this,  because  he  is  not  writing  a  treatise  on 
original  sin,  and  because  he  was  necessarily  more  intent 
on  what  we  retained  than  on  what  we  lost ;  but  we  can- 
not find  that  he  anywhere  contradicts  it,  or  implies  the 
contrary. 

The  point  the  author  is  intent  on  maintaining  is  that  we 
did  not  by  the  fall  lose  reason  and  free-will,  and  therefore 
that  our  higher  nature  did  not  become  necessarily  snhjiicted 
to  the  lower,  as  represented  by  the  reformers,  but  retained 
the  power  or  ability  to  assert  and  maintain  its  freedom,  and 
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to  aspire  to  God,  in  the  natural  order.  It  is  not  to  what  our 
nature  actually  does,  but  to  what  it  has  the  innate  power 
to  do,  that  he  directs  our  attention.  We  are  able  by  our 
natural  forces  to  keep  the  natural  law,  but  we  do  not  do  so, 
and  our  theologians  of  all  schools  derive  an  argument  for 
revelation  and  the  aids  of  grace  from  their  practical  neces- 
sity to  enable  men  to  grasp  the  trutlis  and  to  practise  the 
virtues  even  of  the  natural  order.  The  autlior  himself  does 
as  much,  for  although  he  maintains  that  reason  can  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  God,  the  spirituality  of  the  soul,  and 
the  freedom  of  man,  he  argues  from  its  failure  to  do  so,  the 
necessity  of  seeking  the  helps  of  revelation,  assistance  from 
above. 

If  we  should  find  any  fault  with  the  author,  it  would  not 
be  in  his  overstating  the  radical  power  of  reason  and  nat- 
ure, for  in  his  statements  on  this  point  he  is  sustained  by 
the  highest  and  most  decisive  authorities ;  but  in  perhaps 
not  taking  sufficient  pains  to  guard  his  readers  against  con- 
founding what  reason  and  nature  have  the  power  to  do  with 
what  they  actually  accomplish.  The  church  has  decided 
that  "Reasoning, — ratiocinatio — can  prove — prohare j^otest 
— with  certainty,  the  existence  of  God,  the  spirituality  of 
the  soul,  and  the  freedom  of  man  ; "  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  she  has  ever  decided  that  man  does,  in  fact,  arrive  at 
these  great  primal  truths  of  all  science  and  morality,  with- 
out the  aid  of  revelation.  St.  Thomas  teaches  us  that  reve- 
lation is  necessary,  practically  necessary,  to  enable  men  to 
know  even  the  natural  law,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
great  mass  of  mankind.  Undoubtedly,  "the  great  ideas 
and  sentiments  wliich  constitute  the  foundations  of  the 
noble  institutions  of  human  society,  are  a  part  of  the  do- 
main of  reason  ;"  but  not  therefore  does  it  follow  that  rea- 
son and  nature  alone  have  erected  those  noble  institutions, 
or  are  practically  able  to  sustain  them.  Reason,  inasmuch 
as  purely  natural  reason,  is  in  the  savage  as  well  as  in  the 
civilized  man,  and  all  in  the  one  that  it  is  in  the  other,  and 
yet  the  savage  does  not  erect  them.  If  men  by  reason  and 
nature  alone  erect  the  noble  institutions  of  human  society, 
what  becomes  of  all  our  talk  about  the  services  rendered  by 
Catholicity  to  modern  civilization  ?  What  reason  and  nat- 
ure can  do,  when  rightly  directed  and  exerted  to  their  full 
power,  is  one  thing,  and  what  they  actually  do  or  will  do 
when  abandoned  to  themselves,  is  another,  and  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing.     The  church  vindicates  the  ability  of  reason 
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and  nature,  and  asserts  what  they  are  able  to  do,  but  slie  also 
has  occasion  to  condemn  them,  to  conclude  them  under  sin 
for  not  doini::  it. 

The  author,  perhaps,  in  his  strong  desire  to  show  the 
power  of  reason  and  the  dignity  and  worth  of  human  nat- 
ure, has  not  made  enough  of  the  practical  aberrations  of 
reason  and  miseries  of  our  fallen  nature,  or  I'ather,  has  not 
brought  out  as  carefully  as  he  might  the  other  side  of  the 
picture.  He  does  it,  indeed,  in  the  cliapter  in  which  he 
shows  that  the  problems  of  the  Earnest  Seeker  do  not  find 
their  solution  in  philosophy,  ancient  or  modern,  and  also  in 
the  chapter  in  which  he  proves  the  necessity  of  light  and 
strength  from  God  to  enable  us  to  solve  them ;  but  he  does 
not  perhaps,  show  as  clearly  and  as  satisfactorily  to  his  read- 
ers how  he  reconciles  the  failures  of  reason  and  nature  with 
what  he  asserts  of  their  native  ability  and  aspirations  as 
might  be  desired.  In  speaking  of  their  ability  and  aspira- 
tions, he  has  the  appearance  of  asserting  not  only  that  they 
are  able  to  do,  but  that  they  really  do  what  they  are  able  to 
do;  in  asserting  that  they  have  failed  and  urging  the  need 
of  light  and  help  from  above,  he  denies  that  they  have  done 
it,  maintains  that  they  have  been  abused,  misdirected,  or 
not  properly  exerted.  Certainly  we  do  not  mean  that  there 
is  any  inconsistency  in  asserting  the  ability  of  reason  in  the 
strong  terms  used  by  the  author,  and  asserting  also  its  mis- 
erable failures  ;  and  we  do  not  object  in  the  least  to  the  real 
meaning  of  the  author;  but  he  will  permit  us  to  say,  that  it 
seems  to  us  that  he  has  so  expressed  himself  that  the  un- 
learned reader  may  regard  him  as  maintaining,  when  assert- 
ing reason  and  nature  against  Calvinists  and  Jansenists, 
what  he  denies  -when  asserting  revelation  and  grace  against 
rationalists  and  transcendentalists.  The  contradiction  is 
apparent,  not  real,  and  the  author  really  avoids  it,  but  is  not 
as  clear,  as  distinct,  in  his  statements  as  we  could  desire. 
There  is  a  little  confusion  of  tone  and  expression,  but  after 
all  no  inconsistency.  If  it  had  comported  with  his  purpose 
to  expose  the  weakness  as  well  as  the  strength  of  reason,  its 
practical  inetficiency  as  well  as  its  innate  ability,  its  volun- 
tary submission  to  the  inferior  nature  as  well  as  its  power 
to  master  it  and  maintain  its  freedom,  he  would  have  avoid- 
ed even  the  appearance  of  inconsistency,  and  shown  clearly 
and  satisfactorily  how,  with  al  its  innate  ability,  reason  in 
fact  accomplishes  very  little  even  in  the  order  of  natural 
truth  and  virtue,  without  the  aid,  direct  or  indirect,  of  di- 
vine revelation  and  urace. 
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The  author's  design,  it  cannot  be  denied,  is  one  that  it  is 
difficult  to  execute.  He  starts  with  the  principle  of  the 
transcendeiitalist  that  nature  aspires  to  God,  and  with  the 
princij)le  of  the  rationalist  that  reason  is  able  to  apprehend 
and  conduct  us  to  onr  appointed  end.  He  therefore  boldly 
accepts  the  challenge  for  Catholicity  of  the  Earnest  Seeker. 
But  the  fact  is,  though  these  principles  are  true  in  his  sense, 
they  are  not  true  in  their  sense.  As  held  by  them  they  are 
false,  though  there  is  a  trutli  tliat  underlies  them.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  to  eliminate  that  truth,  and  fix  their  minds  on  it 
alone,  while  accepting  their  statements,  or  at  least  not  ob- 
jecting to  them.  A  serious,  and,  as  we  think,  an  insur- 
mountable difficulty.  The  author  does  all  that  man  can  do 
to  get  over  it,  but  after  all,  he  does  not  get  over  it.  When 
we  use  the  language  of  rationalists  and  transcendentalists, 
whatever  explanations  and  qualifications  we  may  introduce, 
they  will  understand  us  in  their  own  sense,  and  fail  to  catch 
the  sense  we  intend.  Concede  to  the  non-Catholic  world 
that  they  already  hold  our  first  principles,  and  the}'  will  find 
in  that  fact  a  reason  for  being  satisfied  with  themselves  as 
they  are,  rather  than  for  coming  to  us  ;  for  they  feel  very 
little  need  of  logical  consistency,  or  necessity  of  develop- 
ing all  the  consequences  of  the  principles  the_y  hold.  Strict- 
ly speaking,  our  nature,  though  it  might  aspire,  and  ought 
to  aspire  to  God,  as  a  general  thing,  does  not  explicitly  so 
aspire,  nor  does  it  instinctively  move  in  the  direction  of  its 
true  end.  It  requires  an  effort  of  reason  and  will  to  raise 
our  affections  to  God.  Virtue  is  always  an  effort..  The 
soul  desires  good,  no  doubt  of  that,  but  to  desire  good  and 
to  aspire  to  God  as  the  good  in  itself,  or  as  our  good,  are 
not  formally  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  it  is  only  by  a 
process  of  reasoning  that  we  perceive  that  our  true  good  is 
in  God,  that  he  is  the  end  of  our  nature,  and  onl}-  hy  an 
effort  of  free-will  that,  after  we  apprehend  this,  we  really 
aspire  to  him.  The  transcendental ist  principle  then  is  not 
true,  and  consequently  we  can  never  deduce  the  truth  from 
it,  or  bring  the  trutli  to  harmonize  with  it.  Even  if  the 
principle  were  true,  it  would  not  help  the  matter  much,  and 
would  be  no  proof  that  man  naturallj'  aspires  to  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  or  that  she  is  that  which  responds  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  nature;  for  the  asj)irations  of  nature  cannot  rise 
above  nature;  nature  can  aspire  to  God  only  in  the  order 
of  nature, — to  God  simply  as  its  natural  beatitude,  while 
Catholicity  and  the  beatitude  it  promises  lie  in  the  super- 
natural order. 
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"We  know  that  many  tlieolog^ians  maintain  that  man  has 
an  innate  natural  desire  for  the  supernatural,  or  to  see  God 
as  lie  is  in  himself,  impossible  by  the  simple  forces  of  nature. 
But  this  desire  is  only  a  vague,  inefficacious,  and  indirect 
desire,  which  resolves  itself  into  our  general  desire  of  know- 
ing things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  in  their  causes, 
which  we  cannot  fully  know  unless  we  see  and  know  God 
in  his  essence,  as  he  is  in  himself.  In  any  other  sense  the 
assertion  that  we  have  it,  is  condemned  by  Pius  VL  in  the 
Bull  Auctorem  Fidei.-  For  ourselves,  we  doubt  the  innate- 
ness  of  the  desire,  and  think  in  so  far  as  it  has  any  explicit- 
ness,  it  is  due  to  reminiscences  of  the  revelation  made  to 
our  iirst  parents  in  the  garden.  We  should  say,  and  we 
suppose  that  this  is  really  what  the  author  means,  not  that  the 
60ul  aspires  to  Catholicity,  but  that  Catholicity  meets  its  as- 
pirations to  good,  by  securing  it  the  good  it  craves,  or  a 
greater  and  more  abundant  good,  though  not  precisely  of 
the  kind  it  craves. 

The  author  justifies  himself  in  accepting  this  principle  of 
the  rationalists,  on  the  ground  that  reason  can  attain,  though 
not  of  itself  to  the  true  end  of  man,  to  a  certain  belief  in 
revelation.  But  this  is  not  to  attain  to  our  end  by  reason 
and  nature.  Reason  can  do  all  that  reason  is  required  to 
do.  From  the  motives  of  credibility  addressed  to  it,  it  can 
attain  to  a  certain  belief  that  God  has  made  us  a  revelation, 
but  this  belief  is  not  faith,  nor  are  these  motives  of  credi- 
bility the  formal  reason  of  faith.  Even  these  motives  of 
credibility  are  not  furnished  by  reason  ;  they  are  furnished 
by  the  Revelator  himself,  and  addressed  by  him  to  reason, 
and  they  render  the  act  of  belief  in  revelation  a  perfectly 
reasonable  act,  for  they  are  sufficient  to  convince  and  satisfy 
it.  Revelation  is  neither  through  reason  nor  by  reason,  but 
is  made  to  reason,  and  reason  is  simply  able  to  receive  it, 
and  to  yield  its  assent  to  it  from  the  motives  of  credibility 
in  the  case.  It  is  not  correct  to  argue,  then,  tliat  man  by 
reason  can  attain  to  his  appointed  destiny,  or  his  true  end, 
because  by  it  we  can  attain  to  a  full  belief  in  the  supernatu- 
ral means  by  which  it  can  be  attained.  What  the  author 
means  is  not  what  the  rationalist  holds.  He  means  that 
Catholicity  presupposes  reason,  respects  it,  addresses  it,  and 
satisfies  its  innate  desire  for  truth,  not  only  by  enabling  it 
to  know  better,  more  clearly,  more  fully  the  truths  of  the 
natural  order,  but  by  pouring  in  upon  it  a  flood  of  light 
from  above,  and  raising  it  to  the  possession  and  contempla- 
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tion  of  the  truths  of  the  supernatural  order.  This  is  true, 
but  it  is  not  what  the  rationalist  means,  nor  will  it,  in  point 
of  fact,  satisfy  him ;  for  what  he  wants  is  to  he  rid  of  reve- 
lation, to  be  rid  of  the  supernatural,  and  to  be  able  to  assert 
the  sufficiency  of  reason  and  nature.  The  unreasonableness 
of  Calvinism  serves  him  as  an  excuse  for  his  rationalism, 
but  its  real  source  is  in  his  aversion  from  God.  in  the  pride 
of  the  human  heart  which  refuses  to  receive  assistance  even 
from  its  Maker.  Instead  of  aspiring  to  God,  the  rationalist 
wishes  to  suffice  for  himself,  and  till  subdued  by  divine  grace, 
he  revolts  at  the  thought  of  being  dependent  on  another. 

"Wiiat  the  author  is  really  laboring  to  prove  is  that  the 
church  accepts  reason  and  nature,  operates  on  and  with  them, 
vindicates  their  rights  and  capacities,  and  meets  and  more 
than  meets  their  purest,  highest,  and  noblest  aspirations 
after  truth  and  good,  and  therefore  that  a  man  may  become 
a  Catholic  without  sacrificing  his  reason,  his  natural  dignity, 
or  his  manhood.  He  is  laboring  to  prove  that  in  Catho- 
licity the  man  will  find  all  his  intellectual  and  moral  wants 
amply  provided  for,  but  not  that  Catholicity  is  formally 
that  to  which  he  naturally  aspires  or  tends,  or  that  to  which 
by  a  right  use  even  of  his  faculties,  operating  upon  natural 
datci  alone,  he  can  attain.  The  slight  confusion,  or  want  of 
clear,  distinct,  and  direct  statement,  which  the  reader  meets 
or  fancies  he  meets  here  and  there,  does  not,  we  are  sure, 
spring  from  any  confusion  or  inexactness  in  the  author's 
mind,  but  from  the  necessities  of  the  line  of  arsrument  he 
has  wished  to  adopt,  and,  from  his  unwillingness  to  set 
forth  distinctly  in  the  outset  his  real  purpose,  lest  he  should 
unnecessarily  excite  the  prejudices  of  the  class  of  persons 
he  proposed  to  address,  and  therefore,  lose  his  labor.  Thus 
he  studiously  avoids  usinsj  the  word  supernatural,  and  pre- 
senting and  defending  Christianity,  in  name,  as  the  super- 
natural order.  He  has  wished  to  conduct  the  Earnest  Seeker 
on  his  own  principles,  step  by  step,  to  the  acceptance  of 
Catholicity,  without  informing  him  in  advance  whither  he 
intends  to  conduct  him.  A  very  pardonable  artifice,  but,  as 
it  strikes  us,  wholly  useless,  for  every  reader  knows  before- 
hand, the  author  is  a  Catholic,  and  intends  to  conduct  him 
to  Catholicity,  We  would  excite  gratuitously  no  man's 
prejudices,  but  Catholicity  is  the  supernatural  order,  or  it 
is  nothing,  and  the  Earnest  Seeker  must  accept  it  as  such, 
not  as  a  development  of  reason  and  nature,  or  he  does  not 
accept  it  at  all.     We  cannot,  if  we  would,  seduce  men  into 
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accepting-  the  church  through  rationalism  and  transcenden- 
talism. In  accepting,  or  appearing  to  accept  the  first  princi- 
ples of  rationalists  or  transceudentalists,  we  are  more  likelj 
to  be  regarded  as  converting  the  church  to  them,  than  we 
are  to  convert  them  to  the  church.  The  moment  we  con- 
vince them  that  their  avowed  principles  and  aspirations  re- 
quire them  to  go  further  and  join  the  Catholic  Church,  they 
will,  unless  divine  grace  prevents,  enter  into  a  new  analysis 
of  reason  and  nature,  eliminate  from  their  principles  and 
aspirations  what  is  due  to  tradition  and  the  influences  of 
Christian  civilization,  and  fall  back  on  a  reason  and  nature 
that  aspire  to  natural  good  alone. 

The  fact  is,  practically  considered,  reason  and  nature 
never  operate  as  pure  reason  and  nature.  The  Earnest 
Seeker,  as  described  by  the  author,  is  not  a  man  who  has 
or  has  had  only  his  own  unassisted  reason  and  nature.  His 
confessions  are  such  as  no  man,  not  in  some  sense  chris- 
tianized, could  possibly  make ;  they  presuppose  a  belief, 
vague  and  indefinite  it  may  be,  that  there  is  a  supernatural 
order,  a  supernatural  religion  somewhere,  of  some  sort, 
whence  may  come  the  solutions  demanded.  These  demands 
of  intellect,  these  wants  of  the  heart,  these  aspirations  of 
the  soul,  which  the  author  so  feelingly  and  so  eloquently  sets 
forth  and  which  all  serious  and  earnest-minded  men,  brought 
up  outside  of  the  church,  are  more  or  less  conscious  of,  are 
not  those  of  a  soul  in  a  state  of  pure  nature,  but  of  a  soul 
born  and  bred  in  Christendom,  and  are  due  rather  to  remi- 
niscences of  a  lost  faith,  than  to  the  operations  of  pure  nature. 
Christian  civilization  is  never  to  be  confounded  with  Chris- 
tianity, yet  something  Christian  enters  into  it,  and  is,  as  it 
were,  assimilated  by  Christian  nations.  Reason  and  nature 
in  the  bosom  of  a  Christian  nation  are  indeed  essentially 
what  they  are  everywhere,  we  grant ;  but  they  receive  from 
the  first  a  culture,  and  are  imbued  with  habits,  which  render 
them  in  their  practical  development  very  different  from 
the  reason  and  nature  of  the  savage,  the  barbarian,  or  even 
the  civilized  pagan  or  Mahometan.  Formed  under  the  in- 
fluences of  Christian  civilization,  they  have  habits,  wants, 
and  aspirations  which  are  not  purely  natural,  and  which  in 
part  are  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  church.  Nowhere 
out  of  Christendom  could  the  author's  Earnest  Seeker  be 
found.  He  is  not  a  man,  save  as  to  merit,  remaining  in  a 
state  of  pure  nature,  but  a  man  who  has  been  born  and 
trained  in  a  Christian  atmosphere,  under  direct  or  indirect 
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Ohristiaii  iiiflncnces,  for  no  man  absolutely  ignorant  of  reve- 
lation and  gr:R-e  conld  propose  his  problems  in  the  form  he 
proposes  them.  He  is,  we  were  about  to  say,  an  inchoate 
Christian,  and  has  principles,  views,  aspirations,  feelings, 
thoughts,  which  he  owes  at  least  to  the  Christianity  Chris- 
tian nations  have  morally  assimilated,  and  which  character- 
izes what  is  called  Christian  civilization. 

Even  the  heathen  were  never  abandoned  to  pure  reason 
and  nature  alone,  for  they  never  lost  all  tradition  of  revela- 
tion made  to  our  first  parents  in  the  garden.  Among  all 
tribes,  and  nations,  however  high  or  however  low  in  the 
scale  of  civilization,  we  find,  mixed  indeed  with  errors  and 
superstitions,  beliefs,  notions,  and  practices,  which  were 
never  derived  from  reason  alone,  but  from  the  primitive 
revelation  preserved  in  a  corrupt  state  by  gentile,  and  in  its 
pure  and  integral  state  by  Jewish  and  Christian  tradition. 
The  state  of  pure  nature  is  a  possible,  but-  is  not,  and  never 
has  been,  an  actual  state.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  never 
existed,  certainly  not  since  the  fall ;  for  Almighty  God  in- 
tended from  the  beginning  man  for  a  supernatural  end,  and 
placed  him  under  a  supernatural  providence,  with  gracious 
helps  always  within  his  reach. 

We  commend  this  consideration  to  a  very  spirited  and 
agreeable  writer,  for  whom  we  have  a  great  liking,  iu  the 
London  Ranihler,  who,  in  his  zeal  for  the  justice  of  God, 
imagines  in  the  upper  regions  of  hell  a  sort  of  natural 
heaven  into  which  he  proposes  to  admit  not  only  unbaptized 
infants  dying  in  infancy  without  actual  sin,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  heathen  world,  as  well  as  of  "  our  dissenting 
brethren  "  who  die  out  of  the  church.  Indeed,  he  seems  to 
think  the  only  use  of  hell,  properly  so  called,  is  to  punish 
bad  Catholics.  We  can  conceive  it  probable,  as  our  theolo- 
gians generally  hold,  and  are  permitted  to  hold,  that  unre- 
generated  infants  dying  in  infancy,  though  they  will  never 
see  God,  may  have  mercifully  concealed  from  them  the 
knowledge  of  what  they  have  lost.  Not  being  guilty  of  any 
actual  sin,  they  cannot  be  condemned  to  suffer  the  jpmia 
sensus,  and  therefore  will  not  be  exposed  to  positive  suffer- 
ing. But  with  regard  to  adults,  who  have  attained  to  the 
use  of  reason,  we  understand  no  natural  beatitude  in  or  out 
of  hell  for  them,  for  they  are  ]ilaced  under  a  supernatural 
providence,  and  sufficient  grace,  if  complied  with,  is  given 
to  every  one  to  enable  him  to  gain  the  supernatural  reward 
of  the  just ;  and  for  one,  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  not  to 
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comply  with  that  grace  is  sin,  and  deserving  of  pnnishnnent 
according  to  the  degree  of  malice  in  the  non-complying  in- 
dividual. 

Considering  that  man  lias  never  been  left  without  at  least 
some  reminiscences  of  revelation,  and  that  the  grace  of  God 
strives  with  all  men,  it  is  never  safe  to  conclude  that  what 
we  experience  in  ourselves  or  observe  in  others,  even  though 
not  in  reality  transcending  reason  and  nature,  is  in  fact  de- 
rived from  them;  and  to  found  an  argument  upon  it  as  an 
argument  founded  on  pure  reason  and  nature  will  never 
have  that  weiglit  with  rationalists  and  transcendentalists  it 
really  ouglit  to  have.  For  our  own  part  we  tliink  the  best 
way  of  dealing  with  those  who  are  disposed  to  assert  the- 
sufficiency  of  reason  and  nature,  is  not  to  labor  to  show 
them  that  our  religion  lies  in  their  plane,  or  may  be  attained 
to  by  reason  and  nature,  but  that  we  have  in  our  religion 
something  far  better  than  any  thing  they  have,  far  better 
than  reason  and  nature  in  their  best  estate,  and  that  while 
we  accept  the  natural  order,  and  assert  and  maintain  it  in 
all  its  rights  and  dignity,  we  are  able  to  offer  them  a  super- 
natural order,  anotlier  order  of  life  proceeding  from  the  same 
author,  corresponding  to  it  indeed,  but  infinitely  superior  to 
it,  and  inconceivably  better  and  infinitely  more  desirable.  - 
While  we  concede  to  them  that  reason  and  nature  are  not 
essentially  impaired  by  the  fall,  and  are  still  good  in  their 
own  order,  and  that  God  could,  had  he  chosen,  have  created 
and  left  man  in  a  state  of  pure  nature,  destined  to  a  purely 
natural  beatitude,  it  is  best  to  tell  them  distinctly  that  he 
did  not  do  so,  and  did  not  do  so  because  he  chose  to  do 
something  inconceivably  better  for  us,  and  thus  labor  to 
present  our  religion  not  as  a  want  or  necessity  of  their 
nature  intellectual  or  moral,  which,  if  it  be  supernatural,  it 
is  not  and  cannot  be,  but  as  a  higher  and  nobler  manifesta- 
tion of  his  infinite  love,  which  would  not  be  contented  with 
providing  ns  nothing  more  than  natural  beatitude.  It  is  not 
BO  much  the  needs  or  the  satisfaction  of  reason  and  nature 
we  would  insist  upon,  as  the  inexhaustible  bounty  of  God, 
which  does  for  us  far  more  than  we  are  naturall}^  able  to  ask 
or  even  to  conceive, — more  than  we  have  ever  desired  or 
been  able  without  divine  assistance  even  to  desire, — a 
bounty  that  not  only  meets  our  desires  and  aspirations,  but 
infinitely  exceeds  them.  This,  it  strikes  us,  is  more  likely 
to  touch  the  heart,  to  win  love,  and  commiind  obedience, 
than  simply  showing  that  Catholicity  responds  to  the  wants 
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-or  aspirations  of  the  sonl.  It  is  the  fact  that  Christianity 
is  snpernatural,  tliat  it  introduces  us  into  an  order  above 
nature,  inconceivably  better  tlian  nature,  good  as  nature 
may  be,  and  gives  to  reason  a  higher  and  clearer  light,  and 
to  nature  new  and  nobler  aspirations,  that  constitutes  its 
great  recommendation,  and  makes  it  dearer  to  us  than  life 
itself.  It  is  dear  in  that  it  redeems  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  and  heals  the  wounds  we  received  by  the  fall ;  it  is 
dearer  in  that  it  ennobles  human  nature  by  making  it  the 
nature  of  God,  tlirough  its  union  with  the  human  nature 
assumed  by  the  divine  Word. 

In  these  remarks  it  would  be  alike  unjust  to  the  author 
and  to  us  to  suppose  that  we  are  questioning  any  doctrine 
he  asserts.  We  may  not  place  as  much  confidence  in  the 
line  of  argument  he  is  pursuing  as  he  does,  but  that  is  not 
Baying  that  that  line  of  argument  is  not  allowable,  or  that 
it  is  not  important.  Brousrht  in  with  other  arguments,  we 
place  on  it  a  very  high  value,  and  it  has  always  been  recog- 
nized by  our  theologians.  When  taken  alone  by  itself,  we 
do  not  think  it  the  strongest  or  the  safest.  But  this  is  only 
our  opinion,  which  must  go  for  what  it  is  worth.  Every 
man  should  be  allowed  to  take  his  own  method  of  address- 
ing the  non-Catholic  mind,  so  long  as  he  keeps  within  the 
limits  of  faith  and  allowable  opinion.  Because  we  think 
there  may  be  a  better  line  of  argument,  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  are  right  or  that  he  is  wrong.  He  does  not  claim 
his  own  line  of  argument  as  the  only  one  it  is  lawful  to 
adopt,  and  we  do  not  claim  ours  as  exclusive  of  others.  We 
have  made  our  remarks  not  to  controvert  any  views  he  ad- 
vances, but  to  guard  the  reader  against  the  injustice  of  con- 
founding him  with  a  school  which  we  do  not  like,  and  to 
which  he  certainly  does  not  belong — a  school  which  seems 
to  us  to  found  itself  on  what  nia}^  be  called  the  eccentrici- 
ties of  theologians,  rather  than  on  the  general  current  of 
theology,  on  opinions  which  are  tolerated  rather  than  ap- 
proved, sententice  in  ecdesia  rather  than  on  sententlcB  eccle- 
sice.  Several  publications,  to  which  our  attention  has  been 
recently  drawn,  make  us  fear  such  a  school  is  rising,  and  we 
do  not  believe  its  introduction  into  our  country  would  do 
any  good.  We  are  also  opposed  to  every  thing  which  looks 
like  accommodating  Catholic  teacliingto  the  tastes  and  tem- 
per of  the  age  or  country.  In  choosing  our  mode  of  pre- 
senting Catholic  doctrine,  we  should  consult  this  taste  and 
temper,  but  that  which  we  present  is  that  over  which  we 
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have  no  control,  no  right,  and  must  be  the  same  one  Catho- 
lic truth,  believed  always  and  everywhere  by  the  Catholic 
Church  ;  and  in  this  sentiment  the  author  will  assuredly 
agree  with  us.  There  are,  as  far  as  ,we  can  discover,  no 
other  points  in  Mr.  Hecker's  book  likely  to  be  misappre- 
hended, or  to  which  exception  can  be  taken  by  any  Catholic 
however  fastidious. 

The  author  has  addressed  his  book  to  non-Catholics,  and 
we  hope  it  will  be  read  by  them,  and  do  something  towards 
overcoming  that  silly  and  mischievous  prejudice  which  ex- 
cludes nearly  every  Catholic  book  from  non-Catholic  circles. 
He  has  written  it  with  a  view  to  what  he  conceives  to  be 
the  wants  and  aspirations  of  the  American  mind,  which  he 
has  studied  with  lively  sympathy,  and  evidently  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  turn  the  attention  of  the  American  people 
to  investigating  the  claims  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
ultimately^  with  the  grace  of  God,  lead  to  their  conversion. 
He  thinks  there  is  a  crisis  in  their  affairs,  and  that  they  can- 
not pass  it  safely  without  the  aid  of  Catholicity.  It  is  but 
simple  justice  to  him  to  say  that  he  does  not  urge  this  as  a 
reason  why  they  should  become  Catholics,  but  as  an  excel- 
lent reason  why  they  should  not  oppose  the  church,  and  why 
they  should  investigate  her  titles. 

There  has  been  much  said  and  written  of  late  on  the  con- 
version of  Americans,  and  no  man  amongst  us  is  more  de- 
voted to  the  work  of  effecting  it,  or  more  hopeful  of  its  being 
effected,  than  our  author.  He  does  all  by  word  and  by 
writing  in  his  power  for  it,  and  has  quickened  the  zeal  of 
many  to  do  the  same,  among  w^hom  we  may  count  ourselves. 
But  from  the  much  we  say  and  write  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  and  the  frequency  with  which  we  speak  of  the 
American  mind,  the  American  people,  American  institu- 
tions, and  the  appeals  we  make  to  American  patriotism, 
some  Catholics  not  of  American  birth,  or  not  having  any 
very  lively  sympathies  with  the  American  character  as  they 
see  it  manifested,  are  led  to  suspect  us  of  a  design  to 
americanize  Catholicity,  and  of  a  desire  to  induce  the 
American  people  to  eml)race  our  religion  through  appeals 
to  their  American  prejudices,  passions,  habits,  or  patriotism. 
This  suspicion,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  wholly  un- 
founded, although  we  as  well  as  others  may  have  used  ex- 
pressions which  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  warrant  it. 
Unhappily  this  is  a  country  in  which  no  good  thing  can  be 
proposed,  but  there  stand  ready  a  large  number  of  unem- 
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ployed  individuals  to  convert  it  at  once  into  a  hobby,  to 
mount  it,  and  to  ride  it  to  death.  Certaiidy  no  such  thought 
or  design  exists  as  is  suspected,  but  with  unreasoning  op- 
position on  the  one  side  and  unreasoning  enthusiasm  on  the 
other,  we  cannot  say  what  may  come  in  the  end,  if  no  pains 
be  taken  to  guard  against  extremes,  and  if  there  be  not  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  so  earnest  for  the  conversion  of 
the  country  a  proper  respect  for  the  prelates  whom  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  placed  over  us,  and  full  recognition  of  their  au- 
thority and  obedience  to  it.  We  know  there  is  a  feeling  in 
certain  quarters  tliat,  under  the  pretext  of  converting  the 
country,  or  presenting  Catholicity  to  the  American  people 
in  a  form  adapted  to  their  understanding,  there  is  a  secret 
intention  to  undermine,  or  at  least  to  restrict  the  authority 
of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  to  give  the  laity  an  influence 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  which  they  are  not  entitled  to,  and 
cannot  have  without  subverting  the  order  of  government 
which  our  Lord  has  established  for  his  church.  Although 
we  know  that  on  our  part  and  that  of  our  personal  friends 
among  the  laity,  there  is  nothing  to  justify  tliis  feeling,  yet 
the  fact  of  its"  existence  may  well  make  us  fear  that  there 
has  been  imprudence  somewhere,  and  that  expressions  may 
have  been  used  or  a  tendency  manifested,  which  are  not  in 
strict  accordance  with  Catholic  order. 

The  government  of  the  church  is  not  vested  in  the  hands 
of  the  laity,  and  it  does  not  pertain  to  them,  even  though 
editors  of  journals  and  reviews,  to  assume  the  direction  of 
Catholic  affairs,  or  to  labor  through  outside  pressure,  or  the 
force  of  public  opinion  which  they  may  create,  to  compel 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  favor  a  movement  of  any  sort 
which  has  not  received  from  them  the  initiative.  It  is  no 
great  stretch  of  humility  on  our  part  to  concede  that  the 
bishops  and  clergy  understand  as  well  as  we  Catholic  inter- 
ests, have  them  as  deeply  at  heart,  and  however  unassuming 
they  may  be,  are  quite  as  well  fitted  to  direct  us  as  we  are 
to  direct  them.  If  they  fail  in  their  duty,  as  individual 
bishops  and  priests  may,  it  is  not  our  business  to  call  them 
to  an  account,  for  we  have  not  been  appointed  either  their 
judges  or  their  overseers.  We  must  leave  that  to  God  and 
his  vicar.  Appels  comme  cPAhus  to  the  editorial  tribunal 
are,  in  principle,  of  the  same  nature  as  appeals  from  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  to  the  council  of  state.  Before  we  can 
hope  to  effect  any  thing  for  the  conversion  of  the  country, 
we  who  are  Catholics  must  be  thoroughly  respectful  and 
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obedient  to  legitimate  autliority,  so  that  our  bishops  and 
priests  may  have  freedom  of  movement,  and  liberty  to 
mature  and  carry  out  tiieir  plans  for  the  advancement  of 
religion. 

In  a  country  like  ours  there  is  always  danger  of  disrespect 
and  disobedience  to  authority,  save  with  those  who  have  a 
simple  childlike  faith,  together  with  great  humility  of  char- 
acter, or  those  who  add  to  the  same'faith  great  and  manly 
intelligence.  The  tone  of  the  country  is  averse  to  author- 
ity ;  its  very  atmosphere  is  that  of  liberty, — we  might  also 
say,  that  of  license,  of  insubordination.  Young  America 
rails  at  the  "  Governor,"  and  has  a  great  dislike  to  obedience. , 
Tlie  very  essence  of  Protestantism  lies  in  its  transfer  of  the 
ruling  authority  in  the  church  from  the  clergy  to  the  laity. 
Under  Protestantism  power  operates  from  low  to  high, 
the  sheep  choose,  commission,  and  govern  the  shepherd ; 
and  when  he  refuses  to  let  them  stray  whither  they  please, 
they  dismiss  him,  and  choose  a  new  shepherd,  who  will 
prove  himself  more  accommodating.  Catholics  who  mingle 
much  with  Protestants,  and  in  general  American  society, 
catch  something  of  the  Protestant  tone,  and  there  is  always 
more  danger  with  us  of  the  laity  tyrannizing  over  the 
clergy,  than  there  is  of  the  clergy  tyrannizing  over  the  laity. 
The  laity,  no  doubt,  have  rights!^  but  tlie  more  resolute  and 
Urm  we  are  in  asserting  them,  the  more  scrupulous  we  should 
be  in  recognizing  and  respecting  the  rights  of  authority. 
It  were  better  that  our  rights  than  those  of  authority  should 
suffer.  ^  What  we  call  our  Americanism  does  very  well  in 
the  political  order, — at  least  so  our  countrymen  hold, — but 
it  cannot  be  transferred  to  the  church  without  heresy  and 
schism. 

We  have  shown  as  strong  a  disposition,  both  by  word  and 
example,  to  assert  and  maintain  the  rights  of  the  laity  as 
any  man  that  can  be  named  ;  we  have  gone  the  full  length 
we  can  go,  without  exceeding  the  limits  marked  by  Catholic 
discipline  ;  perhaps  we  may  have  gone  further  in  appear- 
ance J  but  we  have  never  forgotten  that  our  first  duty  is 
obedience  to  God  in  his  ministers,  and  that  no  plan  or  proj- 
ect of  ours  touching  religion,  can  be  urged  with  propriety 
or  advantage  against  their  wishes,  or  without  at  least  their 
tacit  approi)ation.  We  know  the  Holy  Father  has  admon- 
ished the  bishops  to  encourage  laymen  of  science,  learning, 
and  piety  to  write  in  defence  of  religion  ;  but  we  know, 
also  that  he  addressed  this  admonition  to  them,  and  it  is 
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anthority  to  them  to  encourage  such  men,  but  it  is  not  an 
authority  to  us  to  do  what  is  recommended  without  them. 
We  knowtliat  every  man  has  the  riglit  to  do  all  the  good  in 
his  power,  and  no  one  has  the  right  to  hinder  him  ;  but 
whether  what  he  takes  to  be  good,  or  whether  he  is  really 
doing  good  or  not  in  the  way  he  attempts  to  do  it,  is  not 
for  him,  but  for  authority  to  judge.  Order  is  Heaven's  first 
law,  and  we  can  never  expect  the  blessing  of  God  upon  any 
enterprise,  however  good  in  itself,  that  carries  with  it  the 
slightest  taint  of  irregularity.  Every  movement  intended 
to  advance  religious  or  Catholic  interests,  initiated  by  lay- 
men, and  supported  by  them  against  the  wishes,  or  without 
the  approval  of  authority,  is  to  be  distrusted,  and  abandoned 
by  every  one  whose  attachment  to  his  church  is  stronger 
than  his  attachment  to  his  own  private  opinion.  No  one 
should  ever  knowingly  take  part  in  any  sucli  movement. 
No  movement  of  any  sort,  not  approved  by  the  prelates  of 
the  country,  should  ever  have  our  countenance,  unless  it  has 
the  express  sanction  of  the  pope,  the  bishop's  superior,  as 
well  as  our  own, — a  sanction  never  to  be  counted  on  against 
the  united  voice  of  the  prelates  of  any  country. 

Having  made  these  remarks  in  reply  to  feelings  and  sus- 
picions which  we  know  exist  in  certain  quarters,  and  which 
are  unfounded,  so  far  as  we  are  personally  concerned,  and 
which  we  trust  are  not  likely  to  be  justified  by  any  move- 
ment or  tendencies  worthy  of  the  slightest  consideration,  we 
are  acquainted  with,  we  turn  to  the  subject  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  country.  Here  it  seems  to  us  necessary  to  be  on 
our  guard  against  crotchets  and  hobbies,  and  to  take  care  not 
to  say  so  much  about  it  as  to  disgust  both  those  within  and 
those  without.  The  bishops  and  clergy  know  at  least  as 
well  what  it  is  necessary  to  do,  in  order  to  convert  non- 
Catholics,  as  the  laity  do,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  run  in 
advance  of  them.  There  is  a  great  work  to  be  done  here 
before  any  direct  efforts  on  a  large  scale  can  be  attempted 
for  the  conversion  of  those  who  are  without.  If  the  souls 
of  non-Catholics  are  dear  to  our  Lord,  the  souls  of  bad 
Catholics  are  no  less  dear.  With  all  that  our  bishops  can 
do,  they  can  only  partially  provide  for  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  Catholics  already  in  the  country.  We  have  a  large 
Catholic  population  unprovided  for,  who  neglect,  if  they  do 
not  forget,  their  religion,  and  are  the  greatest  drawbacks 
there  can  be  on  the  conversion  of  non-Catholics.  The 
pastor's  first  care  is  to  tliose  who  are  of  the  household  of 
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faith,  juid,  we  may  add,  to  the  children  of  the  faithful.  The 
conversion  of  bad  Catholics,  the  proper  training  of  Cath- 
olic children,  the  correction  of  the  vice  of  intemperance, 
and  other  innnoralities,  prevalent  in  a  portion  of  our 
Catholic  population  of  this  city,  and  the  introduction  of 
morality,  good  order,  sobriety,  and  economy,  into  what  are 
now  haunts  of  drunkenness,  dens  of  vice  aiid  petty  crimes, 
would  do  more  for  the  conversion  of  non-Catholics  than  all 
the  books  and  reviews  we  can  write,  all  the  journals  we  can 
edit,  or  efforts  we  can  make  expressly  for  their  conversion, 
for  it  would  prove  to  them,  what  they  now  doubt,  the  prac- 
tical moral  efficiency  of  our  religion.  We  must  provide  first 
for  our  own  spiritual  wants,  get  our  own  population  all 
right,  and  then  we  may  turn  our  attention  with  confidence 
and  success  to  those  who  are  without. 

The  conversion  of  the  country  is  a  thing  every  Catholic 
desires,  prays  for,  and  to  some  extent,  no  doubt,  works  for, 
although  perhaps  not  with  as  much  earnestness,  zeal,  and 
hopefulness  as  the  impatience  of  us  converts  demands.  But 
the  conversion  of  a  whole  Protestant  people,  like  the  Ameri- 
can, is  a  work  of  magnitude,  and  not  to  be  effected  in  a  day. 
We  agree  with  our  author  that  there  never  was  opened  a 
more  glorious  field  to  the  church  than  is  opened  here.  We 
believe  the  church  is  destined  to  reap  here  a  glory  that  she 
has  never  reaped  in  the  conversion  of  any  other  country,  not 
because  the  conversion  of  this  country  is  more  easy  than  that 
of  others,  but  because  it  is  more  difficult.  It  was  easier  to 
convert  the  Roman  empire,  than  it  is  to  convert  the  Ameri- 
can republic,  and  it  took  die  church  six  centuries  to  com- 
plete that ;  it  is  easier  to  convert  Great  Britain  than  the 
United  States,  for  her  people  have  more  of  the  habit  of 
obedience,  subordination,  submission,  and  retain  a  stronger 
attachment  to  religion.  There  is  scarcely  a  trait  in  the 
American  character  as  practically  developed  that  is  not  more 
or  less  hostile  to  Catholicity.  Our  people  are  imbued  with 
a  spirit  of  independence,  an  aversion  to  authority,  a  pride, 
an  overweening  conceit,  as  well  as  with  a  prejudice,  that 
makes  them  revolt  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  church.  In 
dealing  with  them  the  church  has  and  can  have  no  extrinsic 
aid.  She  has  to  address  them  as  individuiils,  and  can  hope 
nothing  any  further  than  she  can  convince  the  individual 
reason  and  win  the  individual  heart.  Her  success  here  she 
must  owe  to  herself  alone,  to  her  own  intrinsic  power  and 
excellence.     This  is  no  reason  why  the  Catholic  siiould  des- 
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pair  of  the  conversion  of  the  country,  or  make  no  exertions 
to  efiect  it.  The  post  of  difficulty  and  danorer  is  precisely 
the  post  the  ti-ue  Catholic  chooses.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
difficulty  of  the  task,  we  believe  the  church  is  able  to 
accomplish  it,  and  will  accomplish  it,  and  in  doing  so  acquire 
a  glory  greater  than  she  acquired  in  converting  the  Roman 
empire. 

Ihit  we  do  not  believe  it  is  to  be  accomplished  by  any  new 
or  unusual  means.  The  American  people,  like  every  other 
people,  have,  no  doubt,  their  peculiarities,  their  idiosyncra- 
sies, but  their  conversion  will  never  be  effected  by  seeking 
in  these  onr point  cVappui.  They  must  be  converted  very 
much  in  the  way  and  by  the  same  means  that  other  nations 
have  been, — by  a<ldressing  that  in  them  which  is  common 
to  all  men,  their  reason,  their  heart,  and  their  conscience, 
not  wliat  is  peculiar  to  them,  or  what  is  their  local  or  tem- 
porary interest  or  passion.  We  shall  not  do  it  by  appeals 
to  their  patriotism,  or  by  favoring;  their  radicalism  or  their 
conservatism,  their  slavery  or  their  anti-slavery  proclivities. 
The  church  leaves  to  every  people  their  nationality  and  to 
every  state  its  autonomy,  and  in  return  claims  to  be  free  ami 
independent  of  the  temporal  order.  To  induce  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  become  Catholic  from  patriotic  motives  would 
be  to  make  them  like  the  multitude  who  followed  our  Lord 
for  the  sake  of  *'the  loaves  and  fishes."  It  would  be  to 
subordinate  the  church  to  American  nationality,  as  the  Eng- 
lish did  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  as  the  republicans 
did,  or  attempted  to  do  in  France  in  the  last  century,  and  to 
destroy  her  Catholic  freedom  and  independence.  The  church 
must  obey  God  and  follow  truth  and  justice  irrespective  of 
nationalities.  She  cannot  be  trammelled  by  nationalities. 
She  is  catholic,  not  national,  and  can  no  more  be  American, 
than  European,  Asiatic,  African,  or  Australian.  She  is  a 
kingdom  in  this  world,  but  not  of  this  world.  To  mix  her 
up  with  a  radical  party  or  a  conservative  party  would  be  to 
compromise  her  Catholicity.  Were  we  to  court  the  North 
by  leaguing  Catholic  interests  with  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment, abolitionists  might  pat  us  on  the  back,  call  us  clever 
fellows,  and  profess  great  respect  for  our  church.  Were  we 
to  labor  to  identify  them  with  the  slave  interest,  southern 
politicians  would  also  pat  us  on  the  back,  call  us  clever 
fellows,  and  profess  great  respect  for  our  church.  But  be- 
sides losing  as  much  in  the  one  section  as  we  should  gain  in 
the  other,  we   should    be   trammelled    by  the  section   we 
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courted.  If  the  abolitionists  or  the  pro-slavery  men  should 
be  disposed  to  go  further  than  we  could  witli  our  Catholic 
conscience  go  with  them,  the  party  deserted  would  come 
down  upon  us  in  a  storm  of  wrathj  and  all  the  politicians 
among  our  own  friends  would  stand  aghast,  and  fear  that 
Catholic  interests  were  ruined,  or  put  back  a  century.  So 
it  must  be,  if  in  the  hope  of  winning  the  American  people 
to  the  church,  we  as  Catholics  form  a  coalition  with  one  or 
anotlier  political  party,  or  with  one  or  anotlier  outside  in- 
terest. As  Americans  we  have  a  nationality,  political  pref- 
erences and  duties,  but  as  Catholics,  we  know  no  nationality, 
no  political  party,  unless  a  party  is  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  depriving  us  of  our  Catholic  freedom.  The  church  can- 
not be  involved  in  the  conflicts  of  nationalities  or  the 
squabbles  of  demagogues. 

Moreover,  in  our  country  the  Catholic  population  is  made 
up  of  a  variety  of  nationalities,  and  one  nationality  in  the 
eyes  of  the  church  is  as  respectable  as  another.  These  in 
time  will  be  moulded  into  one  American  nationality.  We 
cannot  hasten  that  time  by  any  attempts  to  force  them  to 
americanize.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  will 
americanize,  so  that  measures  may  be  taken  in  season  to 
guard  against  americanizing  becoming  apostatizing.  The 
most  efficient  portion  of  our  Catholic  population  are  of 
foreign  birth  and  training,  and  it  will  be  so  for  some  time 
to  come.  We  cannot  serve  the  interests  of  religion  by 
throwing  our  American  nationality  in  their  faces,  any  more 
than  they  can  by  throwing  theirs  in  our  faces.  Americans 
have  the  right  to  be  Americans,  and  we  will  defend  that 
right  against  whosoever  assails  it,  as  we  would  defend  our 
country  against  the  enemy  who  should  invade  our  shores; 
but  in  laboring  to  promote  Catholic  interests  in  the  country, 
the  best  way  undoubtedly  is,  to  lay  aside  nationalities,  to 
remember  only  that  we  are  Catholics,  and  make  our  appeal 
to  our  countrymen  as  men,  as  simple  human  beings, 
endowed  with  reason  and  free-will,  having  souls  that  will 
never  die,  and  capable  by  a  right  use  of  their  faculties, 
assisted  by  divine  grace,  to  attain  to  the  endless  beatitude 
of  heaven. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  instruments 
Almighty  God  will  use  in  the  conversion  of  the  country  are 
the  population  with  their  clergy  already  Catholic.  How- 
ever we  may  work  for  non-Catholics,  we  must  work  with 
Catholics,  and  carry  with  us  the  sympathies  and  affections 
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of  the  Catholic  body,  or  effect  nothing.  No  doubt  that 
body  has,  outside  of  its  religion,  its  crotchets,  its  peculiar- 
ities, its  idiosyncrasies,  and,  above  all,  its  sensitiveness.  We 
must  never  run  athwart  these  when  it  can  be  helped ;  we 
must  remember  we  belong  to  the  same  body,  with  our  own 
crotchets,  peculiarities,  idiosyncrasies,  sensitiveness,  and 
therefore  must  not  be  too  rude  npon  others.  We  cannot 
move  much  in  advance  of  the  public  sentiment  of  our  own 
body.  While,  however,  we  say  this  in  reference  to  those 
who  are  thought  to  be  too  impatient  to  americanize,  we 
hope  it  will  be  permitted  us  to  say  to  others  of  different 
tendencies  or  sympathies,  that  they  must  not  be  too  sus- 
picious, too  ready  to  take  offense  at  a  word  or  an  expres- 
sion, or  to  put  a  bad  construction  when  a  good  one  is  pos- 
sible. On  this  point  we  need  not  say  that  some  injustice 
has  been  done  to  our  Review^  and  its  position  and  influence 
very  unnecessarily  injured.  No  one  seems  to  have  consid- 
ered the  delicate  position  in  which  we  and  every  American- 
born  Catholic  were  placed  on  the  rise  of  the  Know-nothing 
party.  There  was  no  question  that  we  must  oppose  that 
party  with  all  the  force  and  energy  we  could  command ; 
but  the  difficulty,  hard  for  any  one  but  an  American  by 
birth  and  breeding  to  appreciate,  was  to  oppose  the  party 
without  offending  the  sentiment  of  American  nationality, 
enlisting  it  on  the  side  of  the  party,  and  thus  rendering  it 
still  stronger  and  more  dangerous.  To  oppose  it  in  an  anti- 
American  spirit,  or  on  Catholic  grounds  alone,  would  have 
been  about  as  wise  as  for  a  man  to  attempt  to  bite  off  his 
own  nose.  There  was  only  one  ground  on  which  we  could 
offer  any  effectual  opposition,  that  was  the  American 
ground, — to  accept  distinctly  and  sincerely  the  American 
nationality,  and  to  prove  that  the  spirit  and  principles,  the 
ends  and  aims  of  the  party  were  opposed  to  the  genuine 
principles  and  spirit  of  American  institutions.  It  was 
necessary  to  take  from  the  party  all  ciiance  of  appeal  to  the 
sentiment  of  nationalitv,  the  sentiment  common  to  every 
man  with  regard  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  defend  Catho- 
lics and  foreign-born  citizens,  not  as  Catholics  and  foreign- 
ers, but  as  American  citizens,  as  we  well  could  do.  Our 
misfortune  was  that,  while  we  were  doing  all  in  our  power 
to  prevent  a  false  issue  from  being  made  up  before  the 
public,  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  us  as  Catholics,  and 
deeply  prejudicial  to  the  foreign-born  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation, whether  Catholic  or  not,  we  were  understood  to  be 
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working  on  the  side  of  the  Know-nothings,  and  sharing 
their  sentiments  against  foreigners.  A  greater  mistake  it 
was  not  possible  to  commit,  and  greater  injustice  could  not 
be  done  us.  The  Know-nothing  party  is  now  comparative!}' 
dead,  passion  has  had  time  to  subside,  and  Catholic  charity 
may  induce  those  who  so  grossly  misconstrued  our  motives, 
to  inquire  if  they  were  not  too  hasty,  and  if  our  course, 
which  seemed  to  them  so  unjust  and  ungenerous,  was  not 
dictated  by  a  wise  and  prudent  regard  for  all  the  interests 
attacked  by  the  Know-nothings.  A  little  reflection,  it  seems 
to  us,  might  have  convinced  the  persons  who  took  offence, 
that,  supposing  us  to  have  the  least  grain  of  common  sense, 
we  could  not  have  meant  any  such  thing  as  they  supposed  ; 
and  common  justice,  not  to  say  Catholic  charity,  if  passion 
and  suspicion  had  slept,  would  have  prevented  us  even  from 
being  accused.  We  had  and  have  no  interests  and  no  affec- 
tions but  such  as  are  bound  up  with  the  Catholic  body  of 
which  we  are  an  insigniticant  member,  and  as  the  portion 
of  that  body  from  which  we  have  the  most  to  hope  for 
Catholicity  ai'e  Irish  or  of  Irish  descent,  it  is  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  we  were  anti-Irish  in  our  feelings,  or  were 
disposed  to  join  the  Know-nothings  in  a  war  against  Irish 
Catholics,  which  could  be  only  a  war  equally  against 
ourselves. 

Certainl}',  we  do  not  allude  to  these  bygone  events  for 
the  purpose  of  complaining;  we  suffered, yet  not  more  than 
we  expected  to  suffer;  but  we  allude  to  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reminding  those  who  suppose  that  there  is  an 
American  party  forming  amongst  the  Catl.olics  of  this  coun- 
try, and  that  it  is  necessary  to  crush  it  out  by  crushing  every 
man  supposed  likely  to  favor  it,  that  they  should  guard 
against  ungenerous  suspicions,  lest  they  in  the  end  bring 
about  the  very  thing  they  oppose,  and  to  which  we  are  as 
strongly  opposed  as  they  are.  It  is  difficult  for  flesh  and 
blood  to  bear  with  equanimity  what  we  have  had  to  bear 
during  the  last  three  years,  from  men  whom  we  have  done 
our  best  to  serve,  and  if  the  grace  of  God  had  not  restrained 
us,  and  our  deep  devotion  to  the  Catholic  cause  had  not 
influenced  us,  we  might,  when  provoked  almost  beyond 
endurance,  have  even  ourselves  been  tempted  to  do  what 
we  should  for  ever  have  regretted.  Confidence  begets  con- 
fidence, and  suspicion  breeds  suspicion,  and  sometimes 
makes  the  thing  it  dreads.  We  think  tliere  has  been  too 
great  readiness  to  suspect  American-born  Catholics  and  con- 
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verts  of  designs,  intentions,  aims,  and  wishes  which  we 
would  be  the  last  to  entertain.  We  have  ourselves  been 
sneered  at  in  the  Catholic  press  as  a  convert;  sometimes  we 
have  l)een  scolded  because  we  did  not  show  a  proper  regard 
for  converts,  at  other  times  we  have  i^een  admonished  "that 
being  a  convert  we  sliould  sliut  up  our  mouth;  and  one 
journal  has  gone  so  far  as  to  sing  its  palinode  for  the 
encouragement  it  had  given  us,  and  to  admonish  Catholics 
that  thej  are  too  ready  to  confide  in  converts  and  to  push 
them  forward.  All  this  is  sad,  sad,  and  not  the  best  way  to 
encourage  conversions.  It  is  hard  enougii  to  feel  that  one 
is  a  convert,  that  he  has  not  had  the  advantages  of  being 
trained  from  his  cliildhood  in  the  true  faith,  and  of  having 
grown  up  with  Catholic  lial)its  and  tastes,  without  having  it 
llnng  in  his  face  by  Catliolics,  if  he  ventures  to  speak  bold- 
ly on  Catholic  matters.  But  tliese  are  trifles,  and  are  men- 
tioned only  to  show  that  if  tliere  are  complaints  on  one 
side  tliere  might  be  complaints  also  on  the  other,  and  that 
the  only  way  is  for  all  to  study  mutual  forbearance,  mutual 
confidence  and  mutual  charity,  so  that  there  shall  be,  as 
there  ought  to  be,  no  07ie  side  or  the  othe7'  side,  but  one 
body,  with  no  rent  or  schism  in  it.  In  reality  tliere  is  no 
American  side,  and  no  foreign  side,  but  there  are  American 
feelings  and  foreign  feelings,  which  it  would  not  be  impos- 
sible for  evil-minded  persons  to  push  to  the  formation  of  a 
native  party  and  a  foreign  party.  Happily,  through  the 
good  providence  of  God,  no  such  parties  are  formed  among 
us,  and  we  trust  there  never  will  be,  certainly  shall  not  be 
by  our  means.  We  publish  our  Review  because  originally 
invited  to  do  so  by  the  prelates  of  the  church,  and  because 
we  wish  to  serve  Catholic  interests;  but  if  we  believed  that 
it  was  likely  to  produce  any  such  division,  or  could,  under 
any  possiblecombinationof  circumstances,  become  the  organ 
of  any  particular  section  of  the  Catholic  body,  we  would 
discontinue  it  with  the  present  number,  for  the  evil  it 
would  do  would  far  ov^erbalance  any  good  it  could  possibly 
effect:  and  we  assure  the  authorities  of  the  cluirch  that  the 
moment  they  signify  to  us  that  they  lack  confidence  in  its 
usefulness,  that  moment  we  will  discontinue  it  at  whatever 
loss  to  ourselves  personally.  We  want  no  party  for  us  or 
against  us ;  we  want  to  form  no  schism  or  school  ;  we  want 
simply  to  serve  the  Catholic  cause.  When  it  is  made  clear 
to  us  that  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  the  proper  judges 
we  are  not  serving  it,  we  shall  retire,  not  because  of  clamors, 
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or  opposition,  but  because  our  only  motive  for  pubb'shing  a 
Catliolic  review  will  then  cease  to  exist. 

Altliougli  we  have  made  these  remarks  d  propos  of  Fa- 
ther Ilecker's  book,  happily  neither  he  nor  it  is  implicated 
in  them,  and  one  of  its  great  merits  is,  tiiough  addressing 
Americans,  it  is  not  American  in  any  offensive  sense,  and 
avoids  all  references  that  could  offend  the  most  fastidious 
foreign-born  Catholic,  yet  its  author  has  a  livelier  sympathy 
with  his  own  countrymen  than  we  have,  and  is  less  dis- 
turbed by  the  dangerous  tendencies  by  which  they  are 
affected  than  we  are.  With  him  hope  is  constant,  ever-liv- 
ing, and  active ;  with  us  it  is  spasmodic,  and  is  kept  up 
only  by  an  effort.  We  fear  the  tendencies  now  at  work 
in  our  people  will  carry  them  so  far,  licentiousness  and  cor- 
ruption of  all  sorts,  in  public  and  private  life,  will  become 
so  universal' before  the  salutary  influences  of  the  church 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  them  with  the  requisite  power, 
that  they  will  need  to  be  visited  by  Almighty  God  in  judg- 
ment rather  than  in  mercy.  We  fear  also  that  they  are 
more  likely  to  carrj'  away  with  them  a  large  proportion  of 
our  Catholic  population,  than  this  population  is  to  restrain 
them ;  we  fear  that  even  the  salt  that  should  save  them 
will  lose  its  savor,  and  we  tremble  hardl}^  less  for  our 
Catholic  than  for  our  non-Catholic  population.  But  it  is 
always  better  to  take  counsel  of  our  hopes  than  of  our 
fears,  and  we  will  not  dwell  on  our  gloomy  forebodings, 
which,  after  all,  may  spring  from  the  ill-health,  under  the 
depression  of  which  we  are  forced  to  write. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  thank  the  author  sincerely 
and  earnestly  for  his  deeplj^  interesting  and  highly  valuable 
book.  It  is  free  from  routine,  from  all  cant,  from  all  pre- 
tensions ;  a  fresh,  sincere,  earnest,  genuine  book,  warm 
from  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  writer,  and  cannot  fail  to 
reach  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  readers.  It  is  written 
in  a  style  of  great  force  and  beauty,  free,  spirited,  and  se- 
ductive. The  j)arts  which  please  us  the  most  are  those  in 
which  the  author  answers  the  popular  objections  of  the  day 
to  Catholicitj'.  His  answers  to  them  are  almost  universally 
happy,  brief,  animated,  witty,  good-natured,  and  conclu- 
sive, refuting  the  objector  without  ever  wounding  his  self- 
love  or  mortifying  his  vanity.  It  is  in  its  way  a  model  of 
controversial  writing,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  iiave  a  good 
influence  on  our  polemical  literature,  to  which  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  important  contribut'ons  ever  made  by  a 
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native-born  Catholic.  "We  are  mncli  mistaken,  if  it  do  not 
prove  one  of  tlie  most  popular  works  ever  issued  by  our 
American  press,  and  it  will  certainly  establish  the  author 
in  the  first  rank  among  our  most  esteemed  Cntholic  writers. 
Tlie  author  may  not  realize  all  his  expectations  as  to  the 
influence  on  the  precise  classes  lie  addi-esses,  but  there 
are  many  minds,  where  they  are  not  looked  for,  that  it  will 
reach  and  help,  and  it  will  be  read  M'ith  interest  and  profit 
very  generally  by  members  of  his  own  communion.  It 
belongs  to  the  class  of  books  of  which  we  cannot  have  too 
many,  and  which  can  nowhere  else  be  produced  but  iu  our 
own  country. 
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fFrom  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1862.1 

These  Meditations  are  called  Med ita irons  of  Si.  TgnaiiiiSj 
because  they  follow  the  method  of  St.  Ignatius,  the  illustri- 
ous founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  his  world-renowned 
Exercises,  which  are  not  only  remarkable  in  themselves, 
but  still  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  author 
when  composing  them  was  comparatively  uneducated,  Avith- 
out  theological  training,  and  almost  a  stranger  to  the  ascetic 
literature  of  the  church.  lie  had  been  a  soidier,  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  was  slowly  recovering  from  a  wound  re- 
ceived in  defending  for  his  sovereign  the  city  of  Fampe- 
luna  against  the  French.  He  owed  these  Exei^cises  to  his 
meditations  and  communings  with  our  Lord  during  the 
long  inactivity  to  which  he  was  forced  by  his  wound,  or 
rather,  by  the  unskilfulness  of  his  surgeons.  They  were  the 
first  fruits  of  his  conversion,  and  a  foretaste  of  that  emi- 
nent spiritual  judgment  and  eminent  sanctity  to  which  he 
subsequently  attained,  and  which  have  made  him  an  object 
of  veneration  on  our  altars  thoughout  the  world.  Some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  suppose  tliey  were  supcrnaturally 
inspired,  as  being  above  the  natural  capacity  of  a  man   so 

*The  Meditations  of  St.  If/nntiiis,  or  the  "  Spiritunl  Exercifie!*  "  expounded. 
By  Fatheii  Libouio  Slniscalcui,  S.  J.     Fhikdelphiu:  1803. 
Vol.  XlV-37 
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little  instructed  and  so  little  cultivated  as  was  Ignatius  at 
the  time  of  composing  them ;  and  that  they  were  really 
inspired  in  some  sense  of  the  word  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
though  pei'haps  not  in  precisely  the  sense  alleged,  or  in  the 
sense  of  Holy  Scripture,  for  they  contain  no  original  revela- 
tion of  any  of  the  great  mysteries  of  our  faith,  and  nothing 
that  exceeds  tlie  natural  faculties  of  a  man  who  seriously 
and  understandingly  meditates  the  great  truths  of  religion. 
Yet,  they  were  inspired  by  an  ardent  love  of  God,  and  a 
lively  sense  of  his  presence  in  the  soul,  and  poured  out  from 
a  heart  holding  constant  and  intimate  communion  with  him 
who  is  the  source  and  well-spring  of  all  spiritual  life.  Their 
great  merit  is  that  they  grew  out  of  the  real  interior  life  and 
thought  of  the  author,  and  were  neither  composed  at  the 
order  of  a  superior,  nor  compiled  from  the  writings  of 
others.  They  are  the  genuine  utterances  of  the  author's 
own  heart,  and  the  faithful  expression  of  his  own  interior 
Ufe. 

!St.  Ignatius  is  one  of  the  greatest  characters  in  history, 
and  one  of  the  most  eminent  saints  in  the  calendar.  lie 
was  a  real  man,  an  heroic  man,  a  reality,  as  Carlyle  would 
say,  not  an  unreality,  a  spectre,  a  sham,  a  make-believe. 
He  was  a  man  in  downright  earnest,  who  looked  at  the 
verities  of  things,  who  understood  his  duty,  and  did  it.  He 
was  born  great,  with  a  rich  and  noble  nature,  and  he  did 
great  things.  He  was  a  poet,  in  the  sense  of  maker,  with 
a  true  creative  genius,  and  ranks  with  St.  Dominic,  St. 
Francis,  St.  Bernard,  and  St.  Benedict,  and  as  a  monastic 
founder  and  legislator,  inferior,  perhaps,  only  to  St.  Bene- 
dict himself.  We  mean  not  that  he  was  only  naturally 
great,  that  he  was  what  he  was  by  the  simple  force  of 
nature,  or  that  to  divine  grace  he  owed  nothing.  Genius 
itself  is  a  gift,  but  a  gift  that  needs  to  be  developed  and 
invigorated  by  grace.  Grace  does  not  create  nature,  and  is 
what  schoolmen  call  a  habitus,  not  a  faculty.  Grace  may 
make  very  holy  men  out  of  men  naturally  feeble ;  but  it 
does  not  supply  the  natural  lack  of  brains,  or  make  great 
saints  out  of  men  not  tilted  by  nature  to  be  great.  Grace 
develops,  aids,  and  exalts  nature,  but  it  cannot  make  a  great 
man  out  of  one  not  born  with  the  elements  of  greatness 
within  him.  It  elevates,  directs,  and  strengthens,  but  does 
not  create  nature.  Hence  the  gi-eat  saints  were  all  great 
men,  men  who  even  in  their  natural  powers  rose  head  and 
shoulders  above  their  contemporaries.     St.  Peter  was  offi- 
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cially  the  superior  of  liis  colleagues,  but  in  all  other  re- 
spects St.  John  and  St.  Paul  tower  far  above  him,  and  re- 
ceive a  far  deeper  homage  from  the  mind  and  heart  of 
Christendom.  Grace  does  not  supersede  or  disparage 
nature  ;  nor  does  nature  supersede  or  disparage  grace  ;  for 
it  is  by  grace  that  nature  is  completed,  fuliilled — elevated 
to  or  sustained  in  the  regeneration.  Tlie  hierarchy  of  nat- 
ure is  not  necessarily  excluded  from  the  hierachy  of  grace, 
and  they  were  all  naturally  great  men  whom  St.  Ignatius 
chose  to  be  his  companions. 

The  method  of  meditation  adopted  by  St.  Ignatius  in  his 
Exercises  is  that  adopted  by  the  Jesuit  fathers  generally, 
and  through  them  by  almost  all  modern  spiritual  directors 
and  masters  of  the  spiritual  life.  Nearly  all  the  meditations 
published  for  the  last  two  or  three  centuries  to  aid  private 
meditation,  or  to  st'rve  as  models  for  the  faithful,  at  least  so 
far  as  we  are  acquinted  with  them,  are  composed  after  his 
method.  We  do  not  suppose  any  Jesuit  or  any  spiritual 
director  would  insist  on  that  method  as  obligatory,  or  main- 
tain that  a  meditation  not  made  in  accordance  with  it  is  no 
acceptable  meditation  at  all.  The  method,  we  are  told,  is 
recommended  not  as  obligatory,  but  as  a  help  in  preparing 
the  mind  and  heart  to  meditate,  and  as  a  guide  in  meditat- 
ing. We  have  no  doubt  that  if  a  uniform  method  of  med- 
itation is  to  be  prescribed  for  all  minds,  none  better,  more 
natural,  more  scientific,  more  edifying  than  that  of  St.  Ig- 
natius can  be  prescribed.  But  that  it  aids  and  assists  one 
in  meditating  to  cast  his  meditation  in  the  Ignatian  mould, 
we  do  not  think  is  universally  true  ;  and,  probably,  when 
true,  it  is  chiefly  so  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  been  long 
trained  to  it.  Methods  are,  no  doubt,  good  and  useful  in 
their  place,  but  we  have  for  ourselves  always  found  it  im- 
possible to  meditate  after  any  prescribed  method  or  formula. 
Every  mind  has  its  own  peculiarities,  its  peculiar  tendencies, 
attractions,  associations,  and  laws  of  operation,  and  we 
weaken  the  mind,  we  chill  the  affeetics,  distract  the  atten- 
tion, and  lose  the  choicest  fruits  of  meditation,  if  we  seek  to 
suppress  individuality,  and  to  drill  all  minds  and  hearts  to 
the  same  step  and  the  same  motions,  like  a  company  of  sol- 
diers. The  object  of  spiritual  direction,  we  need  not  say,  is 
not  to  make  men  machines,  or  merely  parts  of  one  grand 
machine;  l)ut  to  bring  the  individual  into  free  and  living 
relation  with  God  as  his  principal,  medium,  and  end.  There 
is,  it  seems  to  us,  notliing  in  which  the  individual  soul  should 
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be  left  more  free,  or  abandoned  more  completely  to  its  own- 
spontaneons  action,  than  meditation,  its  secret  and  personal 
intercourse  witli  its  God,  its  Eedecmer  and  Saviour.  The 
man  should  be  instructed,  as  thoroughly  instructed  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  truths  of  religion,  in  the  nature,  end.  and  aim 
of  prayer  and  meditation  ;  but  in  ihe  prayer  and  meditation 
as  actual  exercises,  we  think  the  soul  should  be  left  free  to 
follow  its  own  attrait,  and  not  be  distracted  by  feeling  tliat 
it  must  observe  any  particular  method,  or  conform  to  any 
particular  formula. 

Wesay  nothing  here  that  is  not  said,  and  frankly  said,  by 
all  spiritual  directors,  and  yet  somehow  or  other  we  poor 
laymen  almost  universally  get  the  impression  that  a  certain 
method  is  to  be  observed  in  our  prayer,  and  a  great  many  of 
us  not  being  able  to  follow  the  method  we  find  laid  down 
in   the  books,  either  do  not,  or  fancy  we  do  not,  pray  or 
meditate  at  all.     "We  know  we  ought  to  pray,  but  tinding 
it  impossible  to  pray  according  to  rule,  we  are  apt  to  give 
up  praying  or  meditating,  and  to  content  ourselves  with'say- 
ing  a  few  vocal  prayers.     Prayer  is  the  Christian's  breath  of 
life,  and  it  is  as  natural  to  him  to  pray  as  it  is  to  breathe. 
It  is,  there I'ore,  a  real  damage  to  the  growth  of  the  spiritual 
life  to  suppose  prayer  is  something  foreign,  formal,  or  arti- 
ficial, that  can  be  done  only  in  a  formal   and  artificial  man- 
ner.    Indeed  we  are  disposed  sometimes  to  think  that  piety 
is  weakened,  and  spiritual  growth  stunted  by  the  very  mul- 
tiplicity of  appliances  for  their  nurture  and  progress.'     We 
have  too  many  helps,  and   are  the  weaker  Christians  for  it. 
We  are  overnursed,  too  tenderly  cared  for,  and  lack  natural- 
ness, health,  and  robustness.     Ciiristians  in  the  earlier  ages, 
who    had    fewer   of   these    artificial   appliances,  who  were 
necessarily  thrown  more  on  their  own  resources,  and  Qom- 
pelled  to  rely  more  on  themselves,  were  stronger,  healthier, 
and   better  than  we  are.     They  were  better  able  to  stand 
alone,  and  could  be  more  safely  trusted  out  of  sight.     They 
bad  more  life  and  energy,  more  originality  and  spontaneity, 
and  left  on  their  times  a  more  indelible  mark  of  their  exist- 
ence.    They  conquered  the  world  to  Christianity ;  we  fail 
to  keep  it  Christian. 

Nevertheless,  here  as  well  as  everywhere  else,  we  must 
take  care  not  to  forget  that  there  is  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater 
danger  to  be  avoided  on  the  other  side.  While  we  are  war- 
ring au-ainst  artificiality  and  casting  all  pious  thoughts  and 
affections  in  one  and  the  same  mould,  we  must  remember 
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that  even   nature  needs  training,  and  if  neglected   it  soon 
runs  wild,  and   produces  either  no  fruit  at  all,  or  crabbed 
and  bitter  fruit,  not  wortli  the  gathering.     Manldnd   are 
prone  to  extremes,  and  usually  swing  from  one  extreme  to 
its  opposite.     It  is  seldom  possible  to  correct  one  excess 
without  provoking  a  contrary  excess.     Nature  should  be 
followed  indeed,  but  not  therefore  should  it  be  left  unculti- 
vated ;  it  should  be  allowed  to  operate  freely,  spontaneously, 
but  not  lawlessly  or  wildly.     The  rules  should  be  large  and 
liberal,  but  it  sliould   not"be  left  wholly  without  rules.     It 
is*  no  doubt  difficult  to  hit  the  exact  medium  ;  but  we  may 
say  generally  that  a  soul  rightly  instructed  in  the  mysteries 
and  dogmas  of  faith  will,^  if  serious,  if  really  in  earnest, 
hardly  make  its  prayer  ill  or  in  an  unacceptable  manner,  if 
it  really  prays  or  meditates  at  all.     The  great  point  not  to 
be    overlooked   is,   that   though    no  particular  method   be 
obligatory,  prayer  or   meditation   itself  is  obligatory  upon 
every  soul  that  would  live  in  communion   with  God,  or  ad- 
vance in  godliness.     Dogmatic  instruction  in  the  case  of  all 
to  the   fullest  extent  practicable  is  always   necessary,   for 
ignorance  is  the  mother  of  error  and  vice,  of  sin  and  iniquity, 
and  no  cultivation  of  the  affections  without  a  large  and  libe- 
ral cultivation  of  the  intelligence  will  ever  suffice  to  make  a 
great  saint  or  an  eminent  Christian.     But  dogmatic  instruc- 
tion is  not  enough,  for  we  may  see  and  believe,  and  do  not ; 
behold  clearly  enough  what  is  right,  what  is  duty,  and  yet 
neirlect  it.     There  must  always  be  spiritual  editication  as 
well  as  intellectual  instruction.     It  is  not  enough  that  we 
intellectually  apprehend  the  truth ;  we  niust,  if  we  would 
grow  in  holiness,  spiritually  appropriate  it,  assimilate  it  to 
our  own  interior  life,  and  this  we  can  do  only  by  assiduous 
praver  and  meditation.     A  speculative  knowledge  of  truth 
only  may  leave  the  soul  lean  and  weak,  for  merely  specula- 
tive   knowledge    affords    her   of   itself  little    nourishment. 
Moreover,  even   our   speculative   knowledge  itself   suffers 
when  the  soul  is  not  properly  nurtured.    All  truth  is  learned 
by  contemplation,  not  by  discursion,  which  is  useful  only 
by  way  of  explication  or'  proof,  and  the  success  of  contem- 
plation depends  on  the  state  and  attitude  of  the  soul  in  re- 
gard to  the  objects  to  be  contemplated.     The  mind  caimot 
contemplate,  unless  it  stands  in  presence  of  the  object,  and 
the  soul  is  elevated  to  its  plane,  and  opened  to  its  reception. 
Speculation,  discursion,  reasoning,  are  all  good  in  their 
way  and  in  their  place,  but  not  by  them  do  we  acquire 
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trntli.  They  serve  to  remove  obstacles,  to  break  down 
barriers,  to  strip  off  envelopes,  and  to  place  our  intellectual 
acquisitions  in  their  logical  order,  but  we  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  truth  itself  only  by  standing  face  to  face  with  it, 
and  by  calmly  contemplating  it,  that  is,  by  elevating  the 
heart  to  it,  and  meditating  on' it.  The  mental  act  is  intui- 
tive, not  discursive,  for  discursion  requires  truth  for  the 
basis  of  its  operations,  and  cannot  begin  till  t!ie  truth  is 
apprehended.  Hence  it  is  that  prayer" and  meditation  are 
necessary  conditions  not  simply  of  spiritual  growth,  but  also 
of  tiie  acquisition  of  the  highest  order  of  intellectual  truth, 
and  tlierefore  of  the  highest  order  of  intellectual  greatness. 
This  is  true,  even  confining  ourselves  to  prayer  aiid  medita- 
tion as  a  subjective  exercise,  witiiout  taking  into  view  the 
objective  graces  that  the  exercise  obtains  from  God.  The 
mind  is  naturally  fitted  for  truth,  for  truth  in  the  intelligible 
order,  but  if  it  turns  away  from  it,  or  will  not  look  toward 
it,  and  consider  it,  it  will  not  find  it,  but  will  remain  in  ig- 
norance. The  light  shines  and  illumines  all  around  us,  but 
what  avails  it,  if  we  shut  our  eyes,  or  refuse  to  open  them 
to  it?  Meditation,  from  the  point  of  view  we  are  now  con- 
sidering it,  is  opening  the  e,yes  of  the  soul  to  the  light  that 
ever  shines  within  and  without  it,  and  contemplating  the 
divine  objects  it  presents. 

We  are  all  too  apt  to  forget  that  all  truth  is  in  and  from 
God,  whose  word  is  truth,  and  that  it  is  in  him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being.  It  is  seldom  without  a  mental 
effort  that  we  think  of  God  as  near  to  us.  as  all  around  and 
within  US,  and  not  as  afar  off,  as  a  distant  God,  residing 
away,  up  above  the  sky,  inaccessible  to  us  poor  grovelling 
mortals.  Yet  he  is  near  us.  We  are,  though  we  realize  it 
not,  in  his  immediate  presence,  and  could  not  exist  even  for 
a  moment  if  removed  from  it.  Separation  from  God  is 
death,  annihilation.  He  is  our  Creator,  and  his  act  creating 
us  is  his  act  sustaining  us.  We  continue  to  exist,  because 
he  ceases  not  to  create  us.  Were  he  to  suspend  for  one 
instant  liis  creative  act,  we  should  not  be  living  without 
God,  but  we  should  cease  to  exist,  be  annihilated,  the  noth- 
ing we  were  before  he  created  us.  So  also  in  the  regenera- 
tion, regarded  as  our  Redeemer,  Saviour,  and  ultimate  end, 
God  is  equally  near,  even  nearer,  if  possible,  to  us.  The  Son 
of  Mary  even  takes  up  into  himself  our  nature,  and  is  the 
very  life  of  our  life,  and  it  is  because  he  lives  that  we  live, 
becau«e  he  has  attained  that  we  can  attain,  because  he  is  God 
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that  we  may  becouic  God.  He  is  here,  without,  and  within 
us,  and  separation  from  him  were  our  death,  our  annihila- 
tion as  Christians,  or  as  heirs  of  immortality.  Separation,  no 
matter  how  sli<jlit,  if  separation  it  be,  is  hell,  the  second 
death.  As  Chi-istians  we  live  only  as  we  are  reo;en crated  in 
Christ  and  snstained  in  him  by  his  siirace  continually  opera- 
tive in  ns,  and  unitins^  us  to  him  as  the  members  to  the  head 
or  the  branches  to  the  vine.  To  be  dissevered  from  him  is 
to  be  excluded  from  the  rep;eneration,  to  be  and  to  be  com- 
pelled to  remain  mere  cosmic  and  therefore  inchoate  exist- 
ences, out  of  the  way  of  life,  and  without  any  means  of 
returninor  or  attaining  to  God  as  our  last  end,  our  supreme 
good.  God  in  whom  are  all  things,  from  whom  all  things 
proceed,  and  to  whom  all  things  tend,  is  not,  then,  afar  off; 
and  to  place  ourselves  conscioushM'n  his  presence,  and  there- 
fore in  the  immediate  presence  of  all  truth  in  its  principle, 
we  have  only  to  elevate  our  hearts,  and  open  our  minds. 
His  light,  always  shining,  even  in  the  darkness,  though  the 
darkness  comprehendeth  it  not,  will  then  inundate  the  soul, 
clear  the  vision,  and  fill  and  warm  the  heart.  This  elevat- 
ing of  the  heart  and  opening  of  the  eyes  of  the  mind  to  the 
divine  presence  is  what  our  spiritual  writers  call  prayer  or 
meditation,  and  hence  all  prayer  is  contemplative  and  unitive 
in  its  essence,  and  the  distinction  made  by  the  masters  of 
spiritual  life  is  a  distinction  of  degree,  not  of  kind  ;  and 
hence,  too,  prayer  or  meditation  is  at  all  times  possible  to 
the  soul,  if  Ave  will  it,  and  may  be  carried  on  wherever  we 
are,  or  whatever  the  work  in  which  we  may  be  engaged. 
The  soul  is  always  and  everywhere  able  to  pray,  though  it 
may  not,  owing  to  its  own  imperfections,  be  always  and 
everywhere  able  to  rise  at  once,  by  a  single  bound,  to  what 
is  called  the  prayer  of  union,  the  perfection  of  prayer. 

But  God  not  only  creates  us,  but  he  creates  us  for  him- 
self, and  he  himself  is  our  final  cause  as  well  as  our 
first  cause.  He,  again,  is  not  only  our  beginning  and  end, 
but,  what  we  are  still  more  apt  to  forget,  the  medium  of  our 
life.  We  live  from  him  and  to  him  ;  we  live  also  in  fnm 
and  by  him.  He  is  principle,  medium,  and  end.  The  Father 
is  principle,  the  Word  is  the  medium,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the 
end  or  consummation.  Hence  the  necessity  of  i-ecognizing 
and  accepting  with  a  firm  and  unwavering  faith  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity.  We  are  created  by  the  Word  as  medium, 
we  are  redeemed  by  the  Word  made  flesh,  and  it  is  only  by 
the  Word  made  flesh  that  we  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
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are  consummated  in  £jlory.  It  is  only  by  God  that  we  pro- 
ceed from  God,  and  by  bim  that  we  tend  to  l)im  as  our  last 
end.  But  we  tend  to  liim  not  fatallj^  as  the  rivers  run 
to  the  ocean,  or  as  the  li2:btino;  rives  the  oak.  We  tend  to 
him  not  blindly  or  involuntarily,  but  freely,  voluntarily,  by 
an  act  of  our  own  choice.  We  cannot  tend  to  him  without 
him. — "  without  'me  ye  can  do  notliing," — nor  with  him 
without  the  active  concurrence  of  our  own  will,  for  our  re- 
turn to  him  must  be  mir  act, — an  act  not  possible  indeed 
without  his  grace,  but  still  our  act,  a  proper  acUis  humanus^ 
as  say  the  theologians.  This  must  be  so,  for  though  crea- 
tion and  redemption  are  acts  in  which  we  do  not  and  cannot 
concur,  yet  heaven  or  glorification  is  always  in  Scripture 
proposed  as  a  reward,  consequently  as  a  reward  of  merit,  and 
there  can  be  no  merit  where  there  is  no  act.  Undoubtedly, 
in  crowning  the  blest  God  does  but  crown  his  own  gifts,  and 
it  is  only  through  his  merits  that  we  can  merit ;  but  his  gifts 
are  real  gifts,  and  when  given  us  are  really  ours,  and  his 
merits  are  the  medium  of  ours,  and  enable  us  to  merit,  in- 
stead of  rendering  merit  on  our  part  impossible  or  unneces- 
sary. His  grace  assists  and  completes  without  superseding 
or  disparaging  nature.  But  his  grace  or  assistance,  though 
proffered  to  all,  is  eilectually  given  only  to  those  who  desire 
it.  The  song  of  ilie  angels  was,  "  Gloi-y  to  God  in  the  high- 
est, and  on  earth  peace  to  men  of  good  will."  God  is  ever 
near  and  ready  to  help,  but  he  helps  not  wliere  the  good 
will  is  wanting,  because  he  created  man  free,  and  always 
deals  with  him  as  a  free  moral  agent.  He  forces  liis 
help  upon  no  one  against  his  free  will,  and  the  grace 
that  goes  before  and  excites  the  will  becomes  aiding  or  as- 
sisting grace  only  in  case  the  will  opposes  it  not,  and  elects 
to  concur  with  it.  Man  attains  not  to  God  as  his  end  with- 
out grace,  divine  help,  nor  with  it,  without  his  own  free  co- 
operation. 

There  must,  then,  be  in  the  Christian  life,  as  in  our  Lord 
himself,  a  union  of  the  human  and  the  divine.  Always  must 
man  depend  on  divine  assistance,  and  always  must  he  act 
himself.  Never  must  he  sit  down  with  the  feeling  or  con- 
viction that  grace  will  do  it  all,  and  he  need  not  trouble 
himself  about  it;  nor  with  the  feeling  or  conviction  that  he 
has  no  need  of  grace,  that  he  is  sutiicient  for  himself,  and 
has  no  need  to  depend  on  God  as  the  medium  of  his  salva- 
tion or  glorification.  He  must  have  help,  and  he  must  him- 
self act.     His  great  study,  then,  nmst  be,  on  the  one  hand, 
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to  secure  the  needed  help,  and,  on  the  other,  to  remove  all 
obstacles  in  himself  to  its  reception,  and  to  cooperate  with 
it.  Here  is  the  reason  of  the  necessity  and  utility  of  prayer 
or  meditation,  which  removes  the  obstructions  to  grace,  and 
places  the  soul  in  the  proper  attitude  to  receive  it  and  to 
act, — to  act  with  a  clear  mind  and  a  firm  will.  So  the  ad- 
vantages of  meditation  are  twofold,  objective  and  subjec- 
tive,— in  the  grace  received,  and  the  state  of  the  mind  and 
affections  produced. 

The  forms  of  speech  we  adopt,  though  perhaps  unusual, 
are  not  unintentional.  They  are  adopted  not  to  express  a 
doctrine  not  recognized  by  all  ascetic  theologians,  but  to 
bring  out  in  bolder  relief,  what  many  overlook,  that  the 
grace  received  is  not,  ex  parte  Dei^  a  special  grace  conferred 
on  the  praying  soul,  but  is  a  stream  from  that  fountain  of 
grace  which  is  in  the  Word  made  flesh,  and  which  is  always 
near  the  soul,  ready  to  flow  in  the  instant  the  soul  opens  the 
valves  of  her  heart,  or  permits  it  to  flow  in  and  circulate 
through  her  veins.  The  grace  exists  always  in  all  its  pleni- 
tude, and  near  the  soul  of  every  one.  Meditation  simply 
opens  the  heart,  and  permits  it  to  flow  in,  and  the  soul  to 
appropriate  or  assimilate  it.  The  grace  is  supernatural,  but 
no  special  miracle  is  wrought  on  occasion  of  the  prayer  or 
meditation.  The  miracle  is  the  one  grand  crowning  miracle, 
the  Incarnation,  the  very  apex  of  the  creative  act  of  God. 
The  grace  already  exists,  is  a  living  fountain  open  in  the 
sacred  side  and  heart  of  Jesus,  and  its  flowing  into  the  soul 
on  occasion  of  meditation  which  tends  to  remove  the  ob- 
structions the  soul  herself  places  in  its  way,  is  the  effect  not 
of  a  special  or  isolated  act  of  God,  but  of  the  one  continu- 
ous act  by  which  he  became  incarnate,  and  offers  himself  a 
perpetual  sacrifice  for  us.  We  thus  refute  those  who  pre- 
tend that  prayer  has  only  a  subjective  value,  and  that  it 
brings  us  nothing  from  without,  from  above,  from  God,  on 
the  ground  that  God  is  immutable,  and  all  his  acts  are  laws. 
God  does  not  change,  or  work  a  special  miracle  in  answer  to 
prayer ;  yet  not  do  we  in  prayer  receive  nothing  from  him 
that  we  should  not  have  equally  received  without  it.  The 
light  shines  when  our  eyes  are  closed  as  it  does  when  they 
are  open,  and,  whether  our  eyes  are  opened  or  closed,  it 
changes  not ;  and  yet  to  say  that  we  see  by  it  precisely  the 
same  objects  when  we  shut  as  when  we  open  them,  is  not  in 
accordance  with  most  men's  experience.  Prayer  has  un- 
doubtedly a  subjective  value,  but  it  has  also  an  objective 
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value,  as  it  opens  tlie  soul  to  receive  a  grace  from  God  which 
otherwise  it  would  not  and  could  not  receive. 

We  know  there  is,  enveloped  as  we  are  in  a  world  of 
sense,  where  all  is  individual,  particular,  without  any  sensible 
bond  of  unity,  a  real  difficulty  with  many  in  bringing  home 
to  their  understandings  that  what  is  only  specially  received 
is  not  specially  created,  or  that  what  has  no  sensible  exist- 
ence has  any  existence  at  all.  It  is  not  true,  as  a  class  of 
sophists  pretend,  that  this  sensible  world  has  no  objective 
existence,  is  unreal,  an  illusion,  or,  at  best,  a  mere  picture 
painted  on  the  retina  of  the  eye.  The  sensible  world,  the 
outward,  visible  world  is  a  real  world,  but  it  is  not  all  the 
world,  is  not  the  whole  reality.  It  is  real,  but  also  symbolic, 
now  concealing,  now  revealing  a  higher  and  more  compre- 
hensive reality,  a  real  world  above  itself  in  which  it  has  its 
principle  and  root.  Our  Lord  had  a  real  sensible  body,  he 
was  the  real  Son  of  Mary,  flesh  of  her  flesh,  and  to  the 
ordinary  onlooker  he  was  only  the  carpenter's  son,  a  poor 
Jewish  mechanic,  in  whom  nothing  remarkable  was  appar- 
ent. He  had  no  form  or  comeliness  that  we  should  desire 
him  ;  nay  he  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men.  One  day 
he  took  with  him  Peter,  James,  and  John,  and  went  up  into 
a  high  mountain,  and  was  there  transfigured  before  them. 
"And  his  face  did  shine  as  the  sun,  and  his  garments  were 
white  as  snow."  Yet  there  was  no  change  in"  him,  and  the 
glory  beheld  was  not  something  borrowed,  something  antici- 
pated, something  created  for  tiie  occasion.  The  transfigu- 
ration was  only  a  partial  withdrawal  of  the  sensible  veil 
which  concealed  from  his  disciples  the  glory  inherent  in 
him,  and  at  all  times  really  liis.  The  natural  properties  of 
the  bread  and  wine  remain  unchanged  after  consecration, 
but  under  them  is  the  real  presence,  the  body  and  blood  of 
our  Lord.  The  sacrifice  of  the  mass  in  the  sensible  world  is  a 
special  act  of  the  priest  offering  simple  bread  and  wine,  and 
yet  it  is  the  one  real  sacrifice  made  by  our  Lord  of  himself 
on  Calvary.  It  is  not  simply  a  symbolic  representation  of 
that  sacrifice ;  it  is  not  even  its  renewal  or  repetition  in 
an  unbloody  manner,  but  is  that  identical  sacrifice  itself, 
that  one  and  the  same  universal  and  ever  present  sacrificial 
act.  They  who  assert  only  one  sacrifice  made  once  and  for 
all,  are  right,  but  they  who  deny  the  reality  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  inass  daily  on  our  altars,  place  the  real  sacrifice  and 
the  whole  sacrifice  in  its  mimetic  or  sensible  accidents,  and 
see,  conceive,  believe  nothing  above  them. 
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Not  only  this,  but  in  all  the  great  mysteries  of  our  religion 
there  is  more  than  the  mind  at  first  view  takes  in.  Not  on 
the  side  of  the  affections  only  does  the  soul  suffer  for  the 
want  of  meditation.  "As  I  meditated  the  lire  burned,"  the 
prophet  tells  us  ;  as  we  meditate,  not  only  does  the  heart 
glow  with  love,  but  its  view  of  truth  enlarges,  becomes 
clearer  and  more  comprehensive,  and  it  is  this  clearer  and 
larger  view  of  truth  wliioh  kindles  the  fire,  and  intensi- 
fies the  affections.  Each  monad,  says  Leibnitz  in  his 
Monadology,  represents  the  entire  universe  from  its  own 
point  of  view,  and,  we  may  add,  represents  also  from  its 
point  of  view  the  whole  being,  majesty,  and  glory  of  the 
Creator,  Touch  the  sensible  where  you  will,  consider  it, 
and  it  enlarges,  grows  under  your  meditation,  expands  into 
a  universe,  and  on  every  point  touches  God.  How  much 
more  the  mysteries,  all  of  which  are  catholic  or  universal 
truths,  that  centre  and  become  one  trutli  in  the  creative 
act  of  God,  or  the  manifestation  of  his  infinite  and  eternal 
Word  !  Tlie  highest  knowledge  we  ever  attain  to  of  our 
religion  by  cold  reflection  or  the  speculative  action  of  the 
mind,  though  important,  is  comparatively  low,  and  may  be 
barren  of  results.  "We  get  thus,  as  it  were,  only  the  shell 
or  hull  of  truth.  It  is  only  by  meditation  that  we  penetrate 
the  hull,  seize  and  appropriate  the  food  within,  attain  to  the 
highest  reality  of  the  mystery,  and,  as  it  were,  assimilate  to 
our  souls  its  life-giving  truth.  We  thus  penetrate  to  the 
very  adytum  of  the  temple  of  wisdom,  hold  personal  inter- 
course with  Wisdom  itself,  and  become  wise  not  by  human 
wisdom,  but  by  divine  wisdom,  in  which  is  the  origin  and 
well-spring  of  all  wnsdom.  We  penetrate  beyond  the  world 
of  sense,  the  outward  and  visible,  to  the  inward  and  invis- 
ible, and  taste  the  infinite  truth  and  glory  of  a  higher  and 
more  real  world,  even  the  hidden  verities  of  things.  It  is 
in  fact  only  because  we  neglect  meditation,  because  we  turn 
away  from'  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  mysteries,  that 
we  understand  so  little  of  them,  that  they  are  so  unfruitful 
to  us,  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  higher  realities  of  things, 
become  low  and  grovelling  in  our  aspirations,  are  led  to 
deny  the  super-sensible  world,  and  imagine  that  the  horizon 
that  bounds  our  vision  is  the  boundary  of  the  universe. 
Neglecting  meditation,  taking  the  mysteries  as  distinct,  as 
isolated,  or  speculative  facts,  we  become  darkened  in  our 
understandings,  we  lose  the  relish  of  spiritual  pleasures, 
become  sensual  men,  believing  only  in  a  sensible  world,  and 
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greedy  only  of  sensible  goods.  Onr  philosophy  and  our 
nioi-als  no  less  than  our  piety  suffer,  are  degraded  and 
debased  by  neglect  of  meditation,  the  elevation  of  the  soul 
to  God,  from  wliom  all  liarht  emanates,  and  in  whom  is  our 
life,  our  sti<engtli,  our  hope,  our  beatitude. 

Objectively  and  subjectively,  meditation  is  alike  useful 
and  necessary,  and  all  experience  bears  witness  tliat  not 
only  does  the  decline  in  one's  piety  and  relish  for  spiritual 
things,  but  even  his  understanding  of  the  truths  of  religion, 
the  basis  of  all  truth,  date  from  his  neglect  of  prayer  or 
meditation.  Prayer,  in  the  sense  taken  by  our  spiritual 
writers,  is  meditation,  or  the  elevation  of  the  soul  to  God, 
in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  It  is  the 
elevation  and  opening  of  the  soul  to  the  Light,  to  the  source 
and  fountain  of  grace,  or  that  objective  assistance  we  need 
from  God  in  order  to  return  to  him  as  onr  last  end,  our 
supreme  beatitude.  This  assistance  is  real,  objective,  and 
divine,  as  well  as  indispensable.  It  is  more  fully  rendered, 
is  greater  in  degree  and  strength  in  proportion  to  the  ear- 
nestness, sincerity,  and  perseverance  with  which  we  seek  it. 
The  grace  in  itself  is  exhaustless,  and  is  in  regard  to  the 
soul  limited  only  by  the  soul's  preparation  to  receive  it. 
The  prayer  or  meditation,  alwaj^s  possible,  because  the 
grace  of  prayer  is  given  to  all  men,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,  is  the  subjective  preparation  of  the  soul  to  receive  it, 
and  the  more  frequent  and  thorough  the  preparation  the 
more  will  the  soul  receive. 

Man  has  no  proper  creative  power,  and  when  he  needs  a 
power  greater  than  his  own,  he  studies  to  avail  himself  of 
one  or  more  of  the  great  agents  or  forces  of  nature.  He 
constructs  his  ships  to  float  on  the  waters,  and  to  be  pro- 
pelled by  the  winds,  or  by  steam.  He  invents  and  con- 
structs machinery,  by  which  he  augments  his  power  a 
thousand  or  a  million  fold,  but  the  force  that  propels  his 
machine  is  not  liis  own,  is  not  created  by  him,  but  is  made 
available  to  him  by  his  machinery.  So  it  is,  in  some  sense, 
in  the  spiritual  world.  Man  needs  a  more  than  cosmic 
power,  more  power  from  God  than  is  given  in  his  simple 
creation.  That  power  tiirough  the  Incarnation  is  provided 
for  him,  as  the  oceans  and  rivers,  as  the  wind,  the  fire,  and 
the  water  for  his  navigation.  He  only  needs  to  place  him- 
self in  relation  with  it  to  avail  himself  of  it.  Prayer  or 
meditation  is  the  proper  means  of  establishing  this  relation, 
and  of  receiving  the  divine  breath  to  swell  our  sails,  and 
propel  us  onward  to  our  destined  port. 
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What  may  be  done  at  any  time  will  be  done  at  no  time, 
unless  we  set  apart  some  particular  time  for  it.  We  should, 
therefore,  set  apart  some  portion  of  each  day  as  a  special 
time  for  meditation.  True  we  may  and  should  pray  at  all 
times,  even  in  our  work,  for  laborare  est  orare^  but  if  we  do 
not  have  a  special  time  for  prayer,  such  is  our  imperfection, 
our  indolence,  our  readiness  to  put  off  till  to-morrow  what- 
ever it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  do  to-day,  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  neglecting  prayer  altogether,  and  of  depriving 
the  soul  of  her  daily  food  and  supply  of  strength. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  vocal  prayers,  because  they  do 
not  come  within  the  subject  we  are  treating,  but,  we  appre- 
hend, the  principles  we  have  laid  down  will  apply  to  them 
as  well  as  to  mental  prayer  or  meditation.  There  may  bo 
blessings  our  heavenly  Father  is  ready  to  grant  to  those 
who  ask  them,  and  which  he  will  grant  to  no  others,  because 
to  no  others  would  they  be  blessings.  God  does  not  change 
in  granting  or  withholding,  because  in  the  divine  constitu- 
tion prayer  is  made  the  condition  of  bestowing  them,  the 
law  of  their  concession. 
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